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BE NOT WEARY IN WELL-DOING. 


‘‘ BE not weary in well-doing,” 
Pledged disciple of the Lord; 

Though unseen, He speaks from Heaven: 
‘Be not weary;” heed His word. 


Be not weary of thy journey, 

Pilgrim through life’s gloomy vale; 
Faint not, but still keep pursuing, 

Let not strength or courage fail. 


' Laborer, weary not of working 
In the vineyard of thy God, 
Though the day seem long and sultry, 
And though heavy seem thy load. 


Weary not of bitter warfare, 
Soldier in the fight of faith; 

Closer to thee bind thine armor, 
Fight on, faithful e’en to death. 


Let no struggling with temptations, 
Buffetings without, within, 

Make thee weary of the conflict, 
Tempt thee into peace with sin. 


Child of sorrow, woe, and anguish; 
Widowed, orphaned, sick, in chains, 

Spurned by foes, by friends forsaken, 
Weary not ofall thy pains. 
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Be not weary of the sown, 
Thou who on the swelling flood, 
Mayest be called the seed to scatter, 
Or upon the trodden road; 


Though the sowing give no harvest 
For thy hand to gather here; 

Though thy vane should yield no cluster, 
And thy fig-tree fade and sear. 


Of the wadting not impatient 
Be thou, watcher for the morn, 

Long though seem the night, and dreary, 
Fiercely though may rage the storm. 


Weary not of thy deheving; 
Let no fainting at thy lot 

Make thee murmur with repining: 
‘God His promise hath forgot.” 


Of thy oping grow not weary; 
Midst the roaring and the roll 
Of life’s billows, grasp more firmly 
Hope, the anchor of the soul. 


Never weary of thy Jovzng, 
Let no joy, pain, or distress, 
Neither dread of men nor devils, 
Rend the bond of perfectness. 


Be not weary, for your Leader 
_ Goes before you in the way; 

He upholds, and He will guide you 
' Safely onward, night and day. 


Be not weary, for the Master 
Worketh with you in the field; 
All your toiling, planting, sowing, 
Shall abundant harvests yield. 


Be not weary; lo! your Captain 
Is the Lord of hosts; and He 

Who hath conquered death and Satan, 
Gives His saints the victory. 


Weary not, for God your Helper 
Will defend in every hour; 

O’er temptations’ mightiest weapons, 
You shall triumph in His power. 
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Weary never; soon the reaping 
Will return a hundred-fold; 

Sheaves of gladness, heavenly treasures, 
Crowns of unfading harps of gold. 


Be not weary; see, your Beulah, 
With its mansions bright and blest, 
Draweth nearer; Christ will give thee 
There the promised home of rest. 


Then, thy toiling all forgotten, 
All thy strife and weeping o’er, 

Robed in white and wreathed with glory, , 
Thou shalt praise Him evermore. | 





’ NEW YEAR’S DAY IN THE EARLY REFORMED CHURCH. 


Amonc the religious peculiarities of the Reformed Church of our 
Jathers, the sacred observance of Wew Year's day held an impor- 
tant place. ‘There mustbe many who stillhave a distinct remem- 
brance of it. Indeed, one need not be quite ‘‘fifty years old’’ to be 
able vividly to recall the time when parents and children were seen 
hastening to their place of common worship on the first morning ~ 
of the New Year for appropriate public services. Not a few stil] 
living, and those, too, not so very old, find it pleasant to ‘call to 
remembrance those former years,’’ and many find it no less profit- 
able to do so. Others may take more delight in the novelties by 
which it has been attempted to supplant those hallowed customs 
of years gone by; but there are thousands among us who continue 
to cherish the memory of those customs, and who feel that the 
proposed innovations are a poor substitute for them. 

Such cannot forget the old religious New Year’s day. It fol- 
lowed close upon the joyous Christmas festival. All hearts were 
stlll beating with gladness revived by the commemoration of the 
Saviour’s birth. All spirits were still animated with the joy re- 
inspired by the remembrance of the angelic song. Amidst the 
joys of such a season the old year passed away, and a new year 
began. It was a most fitting occasion for the consideration of the 
rapid flight of time, the brevity and uncertainty of life, the changes 
attending the course of past days and months, and the responsi- 
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bilities or perils of the unknown future. Before the laurel and the 
pine of the green Christmas-tree were quite withered, the days of 
the declining year had wasted away, and it had been left, like a 
departed friend, inthe grave of the past. And as even those ever- 
greens, cut from the parent trunk, did wilt and fade, and were cast 
into the dust, so the year beginning with the fairest promise 
would, in its turn, hasten to the same end which had swallowed up 
all that had gone before it. 

It was no soft sentimentality which moved our fathers to the 
sacred. observance of thisday. There is abundant proof that they 
were prompted to it byan earnest and substantial piety. Gratitude 
for favors past, and a devoutly cherished sense of dependence 
upon the God of covenant grace in Jesus Christ for the future, 
constrained them thus to unite in thanksgiving for mercies 
bestowed, and in‘fervent prayers for divine guidance and blessings 
to the end of life. And one need only turn to their o/d German 
Hymn-books, and note the spirit and the contents of the proportion- 
ately large number of hymns specially set apart for this festival, 
to be convinced that they were fully justified in its observance by 
the earnest convictions which ruled it. 

Several of these old Hymn-books are now lying before us. 
They are different editions of the same collection; that used in 
the churches of the Palatinate when our pilgrim fathers first came 
to this country, more than a hundred years ago, and which they 
brought with them to cheer them on their way, to encourage them 
amidst the trials of their new forest homes. It contains eighteen 
New Year hymns, to which is added, among Neander’s Covenant 
and Thanksgiving Hymns, found further back in the book, the 
familiar: ‘“‘“Adermal ein Jahr verflossen, &c.’’ Let us examine 
some of them and learn what thoughts engaged the minds of our 
Reformed fathers on this day, and what nore stirred their 
devout hearts. 

In the first: ‘“Das alte Jahr ist nun dahin,’”’ the opening verse is 
a summons to praise. Verse 2, an acknowledgment of God’s pro- 
tecting’care, of deliverances from want and danger, of His sparing 
mercy and great forbearance. 3. Thanks for the Scriptures and 
the rich spiritual food supplied through them day by day. 4. 
Praise for prayers heard, and answered above all they were able to 
ask or think. Then follow general and special petitions. Verse 
5, a petition for God’s continued help in all need, and His patience 
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with theirinfirmities and sins. 6: That His Word may remain with 
them and flourish; for faithful teachers of the Word, and the frustra- 
tion of thecraft of Satan and his false doctrines. In 7, civil rulers are 
prayed for, and the preservation of peacein the land. 8. A peti- 
tion for food and raiment; and 9, such a supply of things needful 
as will satisfy wants, without surfeiting the heart with riches. Io. 
A prayer for a peaceful end, should any be called to die during the 
year; and 11, ‘‘fora blissfulimmortality beyondthe grave.’’ Some 
one may ask in a hypercritical spirit, but is there no mention 
‘made of Jesus Christ in the hymn? And when we answer, no; 
they may condemn it as radically defective and unworthy of a 
place in a Christian Hymn-book. But such criticisms overshoot  —s_— 
their mark. They judge only according to the letter, and neglect ae 
to consider the spirit of the hymn, which is of greatly more account — a 2 x 
than the letter. Such critics forget that there are many chapters _ : 
in the Bible which do not contain the name of God; that thereis 
one entire book (Esther) in which His name does not occur; and 
that there is even in the New Testament, an Epistle in which 
Jesus Christ is neither named nor referred to. But are those por- 
tions of the Scriptures to be, therefore, excluded? Do they, not 
stand in the general scheme of truth with which they are so vitally 
connected, even though there may be such verbal omission? So 
with such hymns as that before us. Their whole spirit and pur- 
port is Christian; and none the less so, because of their lacking 
the mere nominal mention of the name of Jesus. He is plainly 
implied in what is sung; and none ever used the hymn, we may be 
well assured, without combining thoughts of Him, as the Beloved 
Son through whom the Father's mercies were bestowed, with what 
was sung; and perhaps even more heartily than is done by some 
whose critical zeal might lead them to many vain and formal repe- 
titions of that name. 

In proof that the omission just referred to was but nominal and 
not material, the next three hymns make the most explicit and 
tender mention of Jesus Christ, two of them being addressed to 
‘Him, and referring to Him throughout; the third with express 
reference to His: circumcision. The same is true of several others 
which follow. It is true that Paul Gerhart’s Wun Jlasst uns gehn 
und treten, mit singen und mit beten, &c., which is in the selec- 
tion, does not zame Christ. But « is not probable that any one 
ever sang it heartily without thinking of Him, and in spirit prais- 
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ing Him as well as the Father and the Holy Ghost, who are men- 
tioned. | 

Besides the natural and appropriate allusions found in these 
New Year Hymns to the rapid flight of time, the brevity and un- 
certainty of life, man’s dependence upon God every day, hour 
and moment, the loving-kindness of the Lord in years gone by; 
confident trust in His covenant faithfulness for the future, man’s 
weakness and liability to go astray, his need of divine grace and 
guidance at every step, petitions for different estates and condi- 
tions of men, for God’s blessing during the year begun upon — 
parents and children, upon governments and rulers, upon the 
appointed means of grace, and kindred topics—we meet here, too, 
as under every other head in the Book, the most explicit mention 
of the atoning death of Jesus Christ, as the true and only ground 
of our redemption. Zhis central and fundamental fact is brought 
out very distinctly in the hymn which combines the commemora- 
tion of the circumcision of Jesus with the celebration of the New 
Year. Christ crucified was the great theme of our father’s psalm- 
ody, whether the festival they observed was Christmas or New 
Year. If they rejoiced together at the former, over His wonder- 
ful incarnation, it was chiefly with reference to what they held and 
believed, according to the Scriptures, to be the great purpose and 
end of that incarnation, that He might bear our sins in His body 
on the cross, and by His propitiation secure our redemption. If 
they celebrated New Year, they connected with the festival a 
lively, grateful and. penitent remembrance of Him who, by His 
vicarious atonement, became the Alpha and Omega of our life 
and all its best blessings and hopes. No false views of the purpose 
of the Word’s becoming flesh turned their faith from Him as the 
atoning Lamb of God, or in the least disturbed their songs of 
praise to Him as their Redeerner by His most precious blood. 
Their psalmody drew its warmest and most hallowed inspiration 
from the Lamb s/azz, and, as slain, living again, seated in triumph 
at the right hand of God in glory. 

This old Reformed New Year’s day, considered in the light of 
these hymns, clearly exhibits she character of the piety which pre- 
vailed, or which it was felt ought to prevail among those who sang 
them. It was eminently fersonal in the best sense. Resting in 
the great facts and truths of the Gospel, (though without making 
much ado, theoretically, about ‘‘supernatural objective realities), 
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it did not make them a cradle (objectively) in which personal 
religion rocked itself to sleep. In every hymn, and in every verse 
of each hymn, the practical, personal character of Christianity, is 
brought distinctly into view and earnestly insisted upon. Vétal 
godliness, a faith working by love, the inward witnessing of the 
Spirit with a corresponding outward walk and conversation, the 
immediate and direct relation of each believer to God in Christ 
by the Spirit, and a clear (subjective) consciousness of this as 
something to be possessed and cherished by every believer, 
those were the elements which in this view constituted the 
Christianity of that period. Christ zz us as well as for us; 
the ordinances and formal means of grace as no substitute for 
personal piety, but an appointed help to secure it and promote it; 
these are the points on which chief stress is laid. : 

This is significant and well worthy of our notice and study at, 
the present time. In this respect, as is well known, a reactionary 
movement is striving for ascendancy. The Christianity portrayed 
‘and commended in these old hymns, and which marked the time 
when they were written and sung, is pronounced pretestic, senit- 
mental, flat. It deals too much, it is said, with personal (subject- 
ive) frames.and feelings, and makes ‘‘too little account’ of the 
‘objective virtues’’ of the sacraments and of sacred ceremonies. 
Hence the effort to give éhese greater prominence again. 

Such charges, of course, are unfounded, as any one can see who 
will read those old hymns carefully and mark the theology which 
underlies them. They live, and move, and have their whole being 
in the great facts, and truths, and ordinances of the Gospel. But, 
as said, they do this in a truly Gospel way, and not to the extreme 
and unwarranted exaltation of formal ordinances and offices in the 
Church. In this respect there is the fullest harmony between the 
Hymn-book and the Catechism of the Church, as there is a cor- 
responding agreement between the Christianity of the Catechism 
and that of the primitive Church as exhibited in Acts and in the 
Epistles. | 

But though the charges referred to are false, they are sometimes 
very speciously pressed. They are, especially, so often and so 
boldly repeated, that there is danger of some being misled by 
them, who do not see their tendency and their effect. Hence the 
need of watching this reactionary movement and withstanding it. 
Who would get back again into the bondage from which our fath- 
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ers were delivered, and the joy of deliverance from which, and 
of their restoration to the free grace of the Gospel, inspired their 
hearts and voices with such songs of praise as these? Who would 
help to restore the days when lordly priests did what little singing 
was done in public worship—and that in muttered Latin chants, 
_or other services intoned by those ‘‘officiating at the altar,” 
“whilst the people, the true spiritual priesthood of the Lord, (the 
only priesthood of the Christian Church) were compelled to stand 
afar off in mute admiration, or dull and dead assent? | 

Rather let that day be past, for us, forever. And that it may 
not return with deeper gloom and a harder sacerdotal tyranny, let 
all cherish the piety and the principles displayed and vindicated 
in these old hymns. They are the birthright liturgy of the peo- 
ple, and the best, the most edifying form for such a liturgy. Let 
nothing tempt us to barter that birthright for any savory red pot- 
tage which those enamored of ‘‘the Woman in Scarlet,’’ may offer 
and commend. : 

The religious observance of New Year’s day, in the manner in- 
dicated by these hymns, has been sometimes objected to, on the 
ground that it gives undue prominence to a merely czv¢/ arrange- 
ment of the year, and that it consequently conflicts with the 
course of the Church year, which begins some weeks sooner. 
Verily, the letter killeth, and under a burden of churchly tradi- 
tions, the spirit of piety is in danger of being smothered to death. 
Of course this festival lays hold of a c/e¢/ appointment, and con- 
forms, in some measure, to a secudar division of time. But are not 
civil institutions ordained of God, and especially Christian gov- 
ernments in Christian lands? Is not man’s secular life to be 
raised up into the sphere of religion, and to be sanctified by the 
spirit? Above all, is not our me the Lord’s gift, and is it not in 
and through time that we have the opportunity of securing 
the interests of eternity? 

Our fathers were not fools, but truly wise, in discerning the 
deeper relations of things secular, and civil and temporal, to 
things temporal, to things spiritual, divine, and eternal. And 
they displayed their wisdom in this, among other ways, that they 
seized upon a season well suited to stir up sober and devout medi- 
tations and sentiments, and to summon pilgrims to consider how 
rapidly they were getting on in brief life’s journey, and mortals to 
remember the fleetness and uncertainty of their days. The close 
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of one year, and opening of another, presented points of resem- 
blance to death and eternity, of which devoutly thoughtful minds 
lay hold for purposes in harmony with the dictates of the truest 
and deepest piety. How earnestly and wisely our fathers did lay 
hold of the occasion for such ends, has been shown by the tenor 
of their hymns. How edifyingly and profitably they did it, is 
proven by the deep-toned piety of their lives. ¥ 

Let the spirit and sentiments of those hymns be faithfully cher- 
‘shed. Let them rule in all hearts at the opening of this year, 
and attend us during each of its successive days. Then, whether 
spared to reach its close on earth, or called away, it will be alike 
well, in time or in eternity. . 





WHAT SHALL WE DO? 


Ir is the privilege of every Christian to dismiss all azxzous care 
for the future. He may not only submit to ignorance of ‘‘what 
shall be on the morrow,’’ as something for which there is no help, 
but may most cheerfully resign himself to such ignorance as some- 
thing which he would not help if he could. In the best sense, he 
can well afford to leave the morrow to the Lord, who is able to 
provide for its wants, and who has promised to shape and to con- 
trol all time for the best interests of His cause and people. 

But whilst such is the privilege of every Christian with reference 
to that of the future, which cannot and need not be known by him, 
it is his du¢y to consider well his cad/ng and its proper work, and | 
to devote himself with new energy to its prosecution at the open- 
ing of each successive year. If the general and special ordering 
of coming events is to be left with the Lord, we, nevertheless, are 
to be workers with and under Him in bringing them about. Each 


one is to realize and acknowledge that he has something to do, 


something definite and important in securing desirable results, 
though those results reach, necessarily, for him, into the unknown 
future. To every one there is a work, and each should see faith- 
fully to A’s work being welldone. To this we are both commanded 
and encouraged. 

Of the duty as enjoined, it is only needful for us to keep a few 
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leading points in mind, and to allow them their due influence upon 
our life. Prominent among these is the fact, that as man is so con- 
stituted physically and spiritually, as to be fitted for work, for 
useful activity, he must feel himself summoned to such activity. 
His very nature prompts and impels him to it. He cannot rest. 
There are inward laws and forces impelling him to action, which 
are more potent than those in unconscious nature around him, 

clothing in their season the trees of the forest with foliage, load- 
ing the vine with clusters, and adorning the fields and mea- 
dows with verdure and with bloom. All his powers of body and 
of mind, command as well as prompt him to work. He must 
work that he may eat—work that he may have something to eat, 
and work that he may relish and digest his food. He must work 
that he may truly live, for indolence and inactivity result ultimately 
in a loss of power. The man who buries his one talent in the 
ground, soon finds himself without any. An utterly idle hand is 
soon paralyzed. Mind, left uneducated, undeveloped, sinks by 
degrees into virtual idiocy, and loses the power to think. Every 
power in nature implies a law for its proper exercise; and so man’s 
very life, endowed as it is, in all needful respeets with various 
faculties, is a constant summons to work—for body and soul, for 
himself and for others, for time and for eternity—and zx a// for 
God. i 
In full correspondence with this is the other fact, that the 

Savorable circumstances for work in which man finds himself place, 
confirm the command. He is afforded all needful opportunities 
for the wholesome development of his various faculties and powers. 
Large and inviting fields are open to himron every side. Loud 
calls seek to startle him from standing idle in the market place, 
and summon him to enter the vineyard or the field, and work. 
There is wood to be hewn in the mountain, there are stones to be 
dressed and brought from the quarry, there is water to be drawn 
from the well. And the opportunities and fields thus offering, are 
so various, that none can be at a loss to find something suited to — 
his peculiar qualifications and talents, be they greater or less—or 
to find something to which he is suited. 

Now, in all this it is easy to discern a Jaw, a command, as well as. 
-amere fact. Ability and opportunity combine in increasing the 
weight of responsibility. There is no escaping this conclusion. 
We are laid under solemn obligations to.the right exercise of our 
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. powers and the diligent use of our faculties, whenever occasion is 
afforded for their exercise and use by such occasion. Opportu- 
nity makes or augments duty. : | 

But what may thus be learned from man’s nature and circum- 
stances, is still more clearly taught and more explicitly enforced 
by the great rule of moral action, the express command of God in 
His Word. ‘That enjoins work upon man during his whole earthly 
life. From early youth to old age, men and women, whether gifted 
with great natural endowments or more plainly furnished—all 
have duties assigned to them, and’are required to work. Espe- 
cially are Christians called to this. As they have opportunity they 
are to do good to all men. They are to work while it is called 
to-day. Making their Lord their model and inspiring example, 
they are to feel themselves constrained to work the works of Him 
that sent them, and not to cease their toils until He call them in © 
to rest. 

Under this general law and duty, however, there are in most cases. 
some sfectal ways in which we are required to exercise our talents. 
and to meet our responsibilities. These ways will ever be found 
plainly indicated. by circumstances, and our relations to persons 
and things with whom or which we stand more or less closely con- 
nected. Asa rule, no one can fail to ascertain them. He that 
has assigned ‘‘to every man his work,’’ always points to that work; 
by His Word-or Providence, with such clearness that it is 
scarcely possible to err. The time for plowing and for sowing, — 
the time for planting and for weeding, the time for reaping 
and for gathering in the vintage, are not more plainly 
indicated in nature than the kind of work which duty imposes on 
every Christian, and the time and manner in which it is to be. 
performed. The wise Christian is one who discerns this duty, and 
the faithful one is he who devotes himself zealously and. ~ee 
ously to the performance of it. 

This fact admits of many Piccteelbiene and application’sas Tab), 
two or three be taken from the case of members of the Reformed 
Church. All who have given the least earnest attention to. - 
the actual state of things in the Church, owing especially to the 
revolutionizing efforts started and pushed by certain individuals, 
must admit that the Church has been brought into a peculiar pre- 
dicament. The foundation of her old faith has been undermined. 
Her distinctively evangelical doctrines, such as the atonement, 
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justification by faith, the nature and means of regeneration, con- 
version, the assurance of pardon, her doctrine of the Holy Scrip- 
tures as the certain rule of faith, of the Sacraments, of the minis- 
try—these, each and all, have been directly or indirectly assailed. 
Most strenuous and persistent attempts have been made to change 
totally her usages and mode of worship. ‘These movements have 
been going on now for some years. ‘They were started under false 
pretences, by which many were fora time deceived, and have been 
pressed on by correspondingly deceptive methods. They have 
been supported by instruments and organs claiming to speak by 
authority; and though the constitutional manner of deciding the 
points involved has been artfully evaded, they have had in some 
instances the impudence and the audacity arbitrarily to demand 
such acquiescence in them as can be required only for things con- 
stitutionally enacted. Where they have supposed they could carry 
measures, they have tried to gag discussion or exposure of the 
meaning and tendencies of the movement, to silence the voice of 
solemn protest, tointimidate opponents, or to crush, ecclesiastically, 
all who dared to arrest their progress. The Reformed Church Messen- 
ger has freely lent itself to these movements, claiming, most absurdly, 
some sort of inconceivable special authority in this direction. 
That is, the RErorMED CHURCH Messenger claimed the right of 
fostering and abetting ascheme subversive of the faith and practice 
of the Reformed Church, and of pouring its (impotent) maledic- 
tions upon publications and persons antagonistic to the scheme it 
favored. 

That such a condition of things imposes sfecial duties upon the 
members of the Church, must be self-evident. It presents life- 
issues to them. Shall they look on with indifference and be un- 
concerned in regard to movements and measures which threaten 
virtually to rob them of the Church of their fathers, and to pervert 
it into something which those fathers repudiated and denounced? 
Or, shall they rise in their rights as men, and by seizing such means 
of lawful resistance and defence as the Church and the constitution 
place in their hands, shall they protect or rescue the things that 
remain, from utter ruin? 7 

The Church is theirs. It is not the property of speculative 
dreamers and theological explorers and adventurers. As a ship, 
it was not built for the use of wild ecclesiastical navigators, that 
with it they might sail around the world in search of some Tiber 
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or some Rome. The German Reformed Church belongs (under 
God in Christ) to the members of the Church. And they have 
rights in it, and an authority over it, of which none can justly 
defraud them. 

They need to feel this, to realize it to the full extent. Let them 
study their rights. They can find the charter of them in the 
Scriptures and in the constitution. ~ It is their duty to know them, 
to claim and assert them. It is their duty also to consider she 
obligations uhich those rights impose. The members of the Church 
are guilty of recreancy to their prerogatives and trusts, if they 
allow, through mere love of ease, of peace, or through fear of any 
denunciations of men enraged at being thwarted, or blows from 
men maddened by honest opposition to their subversive schemes— 
if for any such considerations they allow the Reformed Church, 
as such in faith and practice, to be destroyed. ‘The great present 
work for the members of this Church, is to bestir themselves and 
save it from the catastrophe now imperilling it. | 

They have seen what has taken place during the last year again, 
in the apostasies to Popery, as the legitimate fruit of Nevinism or 
Mercersburg (now Lancaster) theology. They know that those 
apostasies form but part of a long series of apostasies and defec- 
tions from the Reformed Church, for which Nevinism may and 
should be held more immediately responsible. They know that 
this long series of defections or apostasies to Rome, or the Epis- 
copal Church, includes some eight or ten ministers of the Church, 
besides five sons of Professors and Presidents of colleges (two of 
Dr. Nevin, and two of Dr. M. Kieffer,) a Professor at Lancaster 
(at least so far as his having united with the Romish Church 
whilst holding his Professorship) a niece and nephew of Dr. Apple, 
and others of whose relationship we cannot now speak. All this 
the members of the Church know. And knowing this, together 
with the circumstances and movements under which all has trans- 
pired—can they have any doubt as to the work just now imposed 
upon them? : 

But what shall they do? Let them bestir themselves in their 
several places, and see well to it that their congregations be pro- 
perly represented—in the consistory, especially in the eldership, 
hy men who understand the situation, and have firmness and 
courage for the emergency. Let them see to it that they and their 
congregations be properly represented in the Classes and Synod, 
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so that when vital issues are presented they may be fairly and 
fearlessly met. 

This done, the Church under God will yet be rescued; and this 
done promptly, the year 1872 will be marked in her history as the 
year of her deliverance from one of the most sweeping and pre- 
sumptuous schemes ever attempted for revolutionizing the doctrine 
and worship of an old, time-honored Evangelical Church. 





TENDENCIES, OR FOUR SIMILAR MOVEMENTS. 


TuE study of ‘tendencies’ in the sphere of Theology, History, 
and Social Life, is of great importance, as in this way we can 
often foresee future results, to a high degree of probability at least. 

Some thirty years ago the Puseyite movement sprang up in the 
Anglican Church, and for a time made a wonderful commotion in 
the religious world. The ministers and members of the English 
Church had, for over a century, been divided into high-church 
and low-church, the former adopting substantially the theories of 
Archbishop Land, the latter being Evangelical. The Puseyite 
movement commenced with Professors Pusey and Newman, and 
others of the Oxford University, and had an immense amount of 
learning and earnestness included in it from the start. It was 
essentially high-church, but had this peculiarity, that it aimed to 
reform the Church, by restoring the Christianity of the first six 
centuries. That period was its deau ideal as to the constitution of 
the Church; it was to be zormative for all coming ages, and was 
to heal the defects of the 19th century. Puseyism wrought with 
powerful effect in England, and in the Episcopal Church of the 
United States, for a period of nearly twenty years. But, from the 
start, it was plainly afirmed by those that had studied the ‘‘ten- 
dencies’’ of the system, that it could not fail to lead many of its 
followers, in the end, into the Church of Rome. And such has 
in fact been its final net result. Several hundred ministers (with 
Dr. Newman himself) and several thousand members of the Epis- 
copal Church in the United States were, in theend, carried over to 
the Roman Catholic Church, and to-day these converts fill the high- 
est offices in the Roman Church of England; and of all the promi- 
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nent advocates of Puseyism, but one name of importance remains 
in the Episcopal Church, namely, that of Dr. Pusey, the leader 
and founder of the movement. Asa distinct school, it has no 
longer an existence, but has merged itself in a general way in the 
high-church party of the English Church. | 
_ Somewhat later we see a similar movement springing up in 
Germany, best represented by Prof. Thiersch, of Marburg Univer-. 
sity, an able and genial scholar and writer. In his lectures on 
“Protestantism and Catholicism,’’ he also favored forsaking the 
historical anchorages of the modern period, and even of the Re- 
formation itself, and going back to the views, doctrines, customs 
and general spirit of the first centuries. It is well known (or at 
_ least it should be) that the writings of Prof. Thiersch wrought 
powerfully upon the mind and development of Dr. Nevin. Many 
of Nevin’s most cherished views are nothing but the echoes of 
what he found brought forward by Thiersch. Prof. Thiersch soon 
found himself landed in Jrvingism, a small denomination that 
first sprang up in London, under Rev. Edward Irving, and which 
aims fully to restore all the characteristics of the past-apostolic 
age. In their Churches they have Apostles, Prophets, speaking 
with tongues, miracles, and all that comes forward in that early 
age. Since Thiersch’s conversion to Irvingism, the German 
movement, in this form, has fully exhausted itself. Though still 
living, the Professor has ceased to exert any influence of any 
account since. | : 

A little later we see a similar movement springing up on Ameri- 
can sail; and, strangest of all, within the German Reformed 
Church, one of the small tribes of Israel, and led by Dr. Nevin. 
This has been to a great extent a mere echo of the Puseyite and 
Thiersch movements, a sort of undigested combination of the two. 
It also led off by an appeal to Ancient Christianity, especially the 
Christianity of the age of Cyprian; and its main aim was to re- 
pristinate the stand-point of the third and fourth centuries. In 
his famous articles on Ancient Christianity, Cyprian, &c., Dr. 
Nevin put forth the fundamental thoughts of the movement that 
must ever bear his name. These centuries were to be of norma- 
tive authority for all ages to come. ‘True, the Reformation of the 
sixteenth century is not to be entirely ignored; but Dr. Nevin 
sees that it was one-sided, having rationalistic elements in it from 
the very start, and it can only be put on a proper basis if we re- 
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form the reformation, #. ¢., putit into the straight-jacket of the 
earlier age. This movement has had some influence, the more so 
as it was originally introduced with the profession of aiming only to 
restore our present Church-life to the purity of the Reformation age. 
It was at an early day predicted that the ‘tendency’ of this system 
would inevitably be to lead the young, the unstable, and especially 
the vain and self-sufficient into the Roman Church. We have 
seen how, within the last few years especially, these predictions 
have been verified. ‘The very persons who were most active in 
abetting and defending the Mercersburg system, and who pro- 
claimed it to be the only sure defence of the Reformation, and 
the only safeguard against Romanism, have themselves gone into 
the Roman Church, because they would not have been true to. 
their convictions, as they themselves say, if they had not gone. 
~All will remember how, some six or eight years ago, all danger of 
Romanizing was hooted at as imaginary and impossible, compared, 
indeed, with ‘‘spooks in the garret,’’ but how, in fact, the ‘‘ ten- 
dency’”’ has now manifested its legitimate fruits. As in the case 
of Puseyism, the movement will, no doubt, be rampant for atime, 
and then will vanish again. 

Within the last year, a similar movement, under quite different 
circumstances, and in a quite different quarter, has sprung up, 
having the same general ‘‘tendency.’’ We allude to the Déllinger 
movement in Bavaria especially, but reaching more or less through- 
out all Germany. Although the infallibility of the Pope was 
vigorously opposed in the Council at Rome, yet when passed by 
it and announced by the Pope, all the bishops yielded to the 
decree. In Germany, however, the Roman Catholic Church has 
made great advances within the last centpry in learning and inde- 
pendence of thought. Dr. Déllinger had been the teacher of a 
very large portion of the German clergy in the Roman Church. 
He is a man of undoubted learning and great influence. He 
refused to believe in the decree. The Bavarian Government has, 
in a measure, supported him, and he has the sympathy of most of 
the civil powers. A profound agitation has arisen throughout 
Germany and Europe. Déllinger has been excommunicated, but 
remains at the head of the University in Munich. Many profes- 
sors, learned men, but especially the great body of the students, 
side with him. Déllinger also takes his stand with the early 
Church, and wishes to reform the modern Roman Church by re- 
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pudiating the innovations of the last twelve hundred years. 
Hence, his adherents call themselves Old Catholics, while they call 
the followers of the Pope New Catholics. What will be the issue 
of this movement, it is as yet-impossible to say. It will not die. 
It will at least work as a leaven in the Roman Church, and may 
possibly lead to the separation of the Catholic Church of Germany 
from the jurisdiction of the Pope. 

It has been stated in the papers that Déllinger looks forward to 
some sort of union with all whose hearts turn towards the early 
Church, as the normal standard of religious life. Some sort of 
union with the Greek Church of Russia (which professedly stands 
on a sort of primitive platform), and with those parties in the 
Protestant Churches who are like-minded, seems to be looked for- 
ward to as a possible result. We have no belief that any result of 
this kind will be the issue. Puseyism, as a distinctive movement, 
is as good as dead; Irvingism is exceedingly feeble; Nevinism is _ 
writhing in pain; High-Church Lutheranism is supremely sufficient 
in itself; and the Greek Church is as nearly spiritually dead as 
can well be. 

These four movements have many points of similarity. The 
fact of these four distinct movements springing up within our 
memory, all looking in the same direction, is exceedingly. 
interesting. : 3 

But neither of them is of the nature of a Reformation. They 
are all the products of theories, philosophical speculations. ‘They 
cannot be said to spring forth, like the Reformation, from out of 
the heart-desire after personal redemption and peace in Christ. 
To our mind, they are but vain speculations, gladly caught up 
often from mere desire after novelty and pride of intellect. stil, 
it is very interesting and instructive to watch these “‘tendencies,’’ 
and see where they will finally lead their adherents. = 

In opposition now to all these ‘‘vain speculations,’’ the Re- 
formed Church, from the start, went back for its form, not to the 
early ages of the Church, or to any particular century, but to che 
Scriptures, and the Afostolic Age, as delineated for all coming © 
ages in the New Testament. These are the inspired records of 
God's revelations and of Christ’s teachings. | From these Christ 
and the apostles preach to all the ages. As all Church authority 
must flow from Christ, we prefer listening to Christ Himself, rather 
_ than to the fathers of the fourth and fifth centuries. And this is 
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a sure ground of anchorage from which the Evangelical Church will 
never be driven by the vain speculations of men, the ‘‘tendency’”’ 
of whose theories is only to confuse themselves and all who yield 
themselves to their influence. 7. Hn. cC: 





RECENT ADVANCES OF CHRISTIANITY. 
ARTICLE V. 
BY REV. W. J. R. TAYLOR, D.D. 


In a former article we offered some illustration of the great 
advances made by the present age in the matters of material com- 
fort and general intelligence. But its chief advantage above all 
preceding ages lies, as we think, in the wide-spread power of the 
Christian Church. Never before had she so many Ministers, 
Churches, Sabbath Schools, and Christian enterprises as she has 
now. Never before has she possessed so much consecrated talent, 
wealth, and associated power for good. Never has she had so 
large a.body of devoted, active Christian laborers, in all depart- 
ments of religious work. ‘The mightiest power upon our continent 
to-day, is the kingdom of Jesus Christ. ‘‘It cometh not with 
observation,’’ but it is here with numbers, resources, agencies and 
influences, which portend a splendid future. 

All the great Bible, missionary, tract, Sunday School, reforma- 
tory, philanthropic, and evangelizing institutionsof the world, are 
the growth of this nineteenth century. More than fifty thousand 
evangelical ministers, not including the local preachers of the 
Methodist and other denominations, statedly proclaim the great 
essential truths of salvation in our States and Territories, from 
Sabbath to Sabbath, being one such minister to about every eight 
hundred souls. Hospitals, asylums, homes, humane institutions, 
Christian associations for the young of both sexes, and the ad- 
mirable system of city evangelization, adorn and bless all our 
crowded cities. Academies, colleges, universities, theological 
seminaries by the hundred, cover the whole country. And when 
did Christian beneficence ever manifest itself in such proportions 
as in the centenary fund of the Methodist Episcopal Church, in 
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the memorial offering of the reunited Presbyterian Church, and 
in more than princely endowments of some of our colleges and 
charities? 

Moreover, we live in an age of repeated and extensive revivals 
of religion, so great that future historians will be compelled to 
acknowledge them among the chief spiritual instrumentalities of 
the period. 

The Word of God is now published in two hundred and fifty-two 
versions, of which two hundred and five were never printed before 
the British and Foreign Bible Society began its work in 1804. 
That noble institution alone has directly or indirectly aided in 
the translation, printing, and diffusion of the Bible, in one hun- 
dred and ninety-three of these languages or dialects; and our 
American Bible Society has printed the Word in twenty-seven 
‘new translations, and in twenty-three others, making in all fifty 
different languages in which it is publishing and circulating ‘‘the 
oracles of God.”’ 

There is not now a single great nation upon the globe which 
obstructs the circulation of the Bible by legal enactments. Al- 
most the only organized hindrances, are the hostile priesthoods 
and their religions, which yet bind the people fast in superstition, 
ignorance, and enmity to Christianity. Russia, Austria, Spain, 
Portugal, Italy, Greece, Turkey, India, China, Japan, Egypt, 
Mexico, the South and Central American Republics, Brazil, Liberia, 
Africa, and the islands of the ocean, are all open to the Bible, the 
missionary, and the Church of Christ. Even in Rome ‘the Word 
of God is not bound.’’ It has been freely circulated on the steps 
of the Vatican, and under the dome of St. Peter’s, and the sign of 
the ‘“‘American Bible Society,”’ in large letters, is upon a deposi- 
tory opposite the papal palace. » 

Meanwhile the great historical props of the Papacy have given 
way. Austria, Spain, and France, no longer under Jesuit rule, but 
under the sway of liberal governments, protect the civil and religious 
rights of their people; and withina fortnight, the king and court and 
parliament of United Italy, have made the City of the Cesars and 
of the Pope the capital of the new kingdom. 

The relation of these events to the march of Protestant Christi- 
anity, and to the overthrow of the temporal and spiritual supremacy 
of the Popedom, cannot be misunderstood nor underrated by any 
dispassionate observer. The corresponding movements in Turkey, 
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China, Japan, and India, with the progress of missions, and the 
inevitable influences of European and American civilization, add 
new elements to the problem of these latter times; and the as- 
cendancy of Germany, Great Britain, and the American Union in 
the councils of the nations, since the conclusion of the great wars 
of this decade, completes the circle of those immense events which — 
have so thoroughly changed the political and religious aspects of 
the world. ‘The French Empire and the Commune have perished 
together, and by their own bloody hands. ‘Thé world has more 
to hope for its liberties and civilization from William and Bismarck, 
than ever it had from the Napoleons or the Red Republic. The 
destruction of the great bronze column in the Place Vendome, 
which commemorated the victories of the first Bonaparte, whose 
statue crowned its lofty capital, and when shattered by its fall was 
spit upon by the angry populaee who, pulled it down, has found tts 
parallel in the self-exile of the aged Pio Nono, in the dreary halls 
of the Vatican; and the excommunicated Italian king sits calmly 
upon his new throne in the Quirinal. So, too, the famous CEcu- 
menical Council, which, amid the most awful thunder and light- 
ning of the elements, proclaimed the inflallibility of the Roman 
pontiff, and never sat again, has awakened the echoes of the 
Reformation of the sixeeenth century, in the schism and protests 
of the formidable ‘‘Old Catholic’’ Church, headed by the vener- 
able Déllinger and other excommunicated leaders of their faith. 

We see not the end of these things; but they belong to the age 
in which we live. They mark its eras, proclaim its latent and 
active forces, and portend its future. 

During our late civil war, the architects and builders of the 
National Capitol, never ceased their labors upon that magnificent 
structure until it was completed. When the conflict began, huge 
blocks of granite and marble lay in confusion all around, and the 
unfinished edifice, to people of despondent. temperament, seemed 
a fit type of the country in those days of her agony and strife. 
But steadily and surely the work went on, in the full view of the 
hostile and victorious Southern armies that held the other side of 
the Potomac; and all through the alternate defeats and triumphs 
of the loyal hosts, course upon course, columns and capitals and 
dome, it rose higher and higher, until at last the colossal statue 
of America crowned the palace; and when it was done the war 
was over, and the Union, of which it is the monument and legis- 
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lative home, was saved, with its great ransom price of blood and 
treasure. So the kingdom of our Lord has been built up, even 
in the most evil times, in full sight of its foes, and against their 
utmost efforts to destroy it. 
“OQ countrymen! God’s day is not yet done, 
He leaveth not His people utterly: 
Count it a covenant that He leads us on 
Under the cloud and through the crimson sea.”’ 

In the last anniversary sermon of that good man and honored 
preacher and commentator, Albert Barnes, in which he reviewed 
his life of threescore and ten years, and the events which had 
transpired in the world during that period, he expressed his strong 
desire to witness the glory, the honor, the progress of his native 
land, of the Church, and of the world in the coming age—and 
then he added these significant words, with which we close this dis- 
cussion: ‘‘There never has been a period when the prospects of 
the future were so bright and glorious. There has never been a 
period when, to a man on the verge of the grave, such a desire 
could have been so natural or so pardonable, or when the regret 
at leaving the world could have been so profound. I shall cherish 
these views till I die, and I shall close my eyes in death with 
bright and glorious hopes in regard to my native land, to the 
Church, and the world at large; I hope and trust, also, with a more 
bright and glorious hope in reference to the world to whichI 
shall go.’’—Christian Intelligencer, New York. 





IS THIS COMMENDABLE? 


In the Aessenger of November 29, Dr. Fisher is guilty of con- 
duct which ought to be reprobated by every right-minded person. 
In giving a translation (as he pretends) of the article from the 
Evangelist, signed ‘‘A German Reformer,’’ and which appeared 
also in the Christian World of December 7th, he takes strange 
liberties with what the writer said. We will give only two 
glaring examples: : 

The writer said: ‘‘But then already, when said articles appeared, 
both editors of the German Reformed Messenger felt themselves 
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constrained to raise objections, in that they wzted/y declared, We 
have followed these developments, even to such a height that we 
have become dizzy: we cannot follow them any further.”’ (The 
italics are the author’s). 

But Dr. Fisher makes him say: ‘‘Yea, even then, already, as 
these articles appeared, the editors of the German Reformed Mes- 
senger felt themselves constrained to raise their protest, in that 
they declared, &c.’’ | 

Again the writer said: ‘““The same C conducted the ex- 
amination of the candidate, St To the question whether 
he received the doctrines of the Heidelberg Catechism, he an- 
swered, Yes, except the 80th question. Contrary to the Constitu- 
tion of the Church, C accepted the answer as satis- 
factory.”’ 

Dr. Fisher makes him say: ‘The same individual conducted 
the examination of the candidate, Mr. St To the question 
whether he received the doctrines of the Heidelberg Catechism, he 
answered: ‘Yes, except the 80th question,’ and contrary to the 
- Constitution, his answer was received as satisfactory.” 


The motives of these suppressions must be apparent. 
HONESTY. 














RELIGION AS A CosTuME.—We have a good many Orzental 
Christians in our Churches; that is, members who wear their 
Christianity as the people of the East wear their garments. In 
that oppressive climate, the drapery of the person is as light and 
airy as is consistent with the demands of propriety. Something 
must be put on for decency’s sake, but the external robe is loose 
and flowing. It rests as lightly as possible upon the shoulders, and 
floats away unbelted and unconfined. It is unsuited to active 
motion, an interdict upon strenuous endeavor. It is adapted only 
to the habits of a languid and indolent life. For running or for 
labor, it must be gathered up and girded upon the loins. 





WHEN difficulties increase, a spiritual Christian seeks wisdom of 
God; and the God of wisdom, according to promise, bestows it. 


Crsinus College Liepertorp. 





PURPOSE AND PLAN. 


Tur design of this new department of the MonTHLy, may be 
sufficiently indicated by its title. A few introductory words, how- 
ever, more definitely setting forth its purpose and the general. plan 
on which it will be conducted, may be proper and acceptable. 

_ Circumstances, known to our friends, have placed the MONTHLY 
in intimate relations with the Institution located in Freeland, and 
have made our periodical, virtually, a representative organ of the 
principles on which the College is founded, and of the religious 
and ecclesiastical interests which it is pledged to serve, especially 
in the Eastern section of the Reformed (German) Church. In 
this respect both the School and the MonTHLy are in close sym- 
pathy, and cordial codperation with the schools at Tiffin and 
Howard’s Grove (the Sheboygan Mission Institute), and with the 
Christian World, the Evangelist, and the Reformirte Waechter, in 
the West. Accordingly, these Western interests of the Ohio and 
North-western Synods, have been, and will continue to be_repre- 
sented in the editorial management of the MonTHLY. Its closer 
local relations with Ursinus College, however, have naturally sug- 
gested the propriety of enlarging its sphere and increasing its 
general interest, by opening its pages to a special College Depart- 
ment. Such success has thus far attended the school enterprise, 
that something of the sort seemed to be warranted and required. 
The operations, life, and literary spirit of the College appeared to 
demand some suitable current record and outlet, and channel; 
and the most unpretending,form of securing these, seemed to be 
that offered by the MontHLy. So, without indulging unduly am- 
bitious aspirations either for the College or our publication, it has 
been thought that their identical interests and aims might in this 
way be appropriately combined. 

The Repertory, therefore, will be devoted more specifically to 
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educational matters, and to these, particularly as connected with 
our Institution and with those with which it stands in close affinity. 
Items of interest to our friends, to the students and to the patrons. 
of the College, will be published from time to time as they may 
occur. Literary and scientific articles, essays, class orations, 
selected compositions, prepared and contributed by the Faculty 
and others, or furnished by the students, will occasionally 
appear. | 

The general character and design of the Monruty will be main- 
tained, as during the past four years. Its first thirty or more pages 
each month, will be occupied by practical, doctrinal and contro- 
versial articles, illustrating, maintaining, and vindicating Evan- 
gelical Reformed principles of faith and practice, or exposing and 
withstanding tendencies and errors at variance with those princi- 
ples, especially those affecting the Reformed Church. Next to 
this, ten or more pages will be given to items and articles appro- 
priate to the Repertory (College) Department. The balance of 
each monthly number will be occupied with Eators’ Desk items, 
Book Notices, and Summary of Church News. 

It is believed that this new feature in the MonTaLy, will be 
greeted with cordial approbation by all its old friends, and will 
secure the favor of many new ones. The students of Ursinus 
- College lay zealous hold of the plan, and seem to rejoice at the 
prospect of having their College thus represented in the domain 
of periodical literature. They feel, and it must be allowed with 
some good reason, that in these days of progress, they and their 
school should not fall in the rear of other Institutions, which are 
displaying commendable zeal in publishing literary magazines. 
And it is hoped that among the more than 2000 young men who 
went forth from Freeland Seminary prior to the organization of 
Ursinus College, and who, though scattered all over the country, 
still cherish kindly sentiments for their old literary home, there 
-may be many who will welcome the visits of our Repertory. 

As the arrangements for this department have not yet been fully 
completed, its pages in the present number can hardly be regarded 
a8 a fair specimen of what we hope to make it, in the way of 
literary and scholastic interest. Its contents are rather to be con- 
sidered as a sort of foundation for what is to follow. But it can 
be readily seen that, with a reasonable measure of energy, and of 
interest in it on the part of those upon whose sympathy with the 
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arrangement we may confidently reckon, it may be made an im- | 
portant organ and auxiliary of the College and of the principles to 
which it is dedicated. 





A HISTORICAL SKETCH. 


For a number of years many members and friends of the 
Reformed Church in the East, felt dissatisfied with the manner in 
which the leading Eastern Institutions of the Church were con- 
ducted, and especially with religious views and practices believed 
to be inculcated and favored in them. ‘Those practices and views. 
were regarded as unsound and injurious to Evangelical Protest- 
ant interests, as well as at variance with the historical principles 
and usages of the Reformed Church. They were also believed 
to be a serious departure from the design and purposes for which 
those Institutions were originally founded. And yet the condition 
of things, for various reasons, was such, that there seemed to be 
no likelihood of a correction of the evils, or a removal of the 
occasions of offence. 

Accordingly, those impressed with these convictions, found 
themselves shut up to the alternative of sending their sons or 
young men in whose education they were concerned, to foreign 
schools, or of depriving them of the opportunity of securing a 
liberal education. Occasionally the thought of founding another 
school, suggested itself to their minds. But several considerations. 
kept them for a time from seriously entertaining the suggestion. 
In the first place, many of them were reluctant to engage ina 
measure which might be construed into a movement of open hos- 
tility to institutions which they had helped to establish, where not 
a few of them had been trained, and which were once dear to 
them. ‘Then it was felt to be a-difficult and serious undertaking, 
to attempt to start a new College without an endowment, with no- 
near prospect of securing such an endowment as has generally 
been thought necessary to such a school, and in the face of the 
comparatively poor success of the existing institution. Many 
questions of great practical difficulty arose, which it was not easy 
to meet or to answer. 

This naturally caused hesitation to go forward, and delay im 
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starting an enterprise of such magnitude. In this way several 
years passed by. The state of things which led to the first thought 
of a new institution did not improve. Meanwhile, what was at 
first but a suggestion, ripened into a conviction, and it was felt 
that something should be done, and that promptly and vigorously. 
At this juncture, about three years ago Providence seemed to 
open a way for aoccmplishing what was felt to be desirable and 
necessary. ‘The original proprietor of what had been long known 
as Freeland Seminary, the Rev. H. A. Hunsicker, had leased the 
school property to another party. That lease was about to expire, 
cand it was learned that the proprietor would be willing to sell the 
property for religious educational purposes, if a suitable purchaser 
could be found. The terms appeared to be reasonable, and the 
conditions fair. After due deliberation, and the adoption of a 
scheme for founding the desired school and providing the requi- 
site means, it was resolved to purchase the property. 

Its location was everything that could be wished for, geograph- 
ically and socially; and for the special purposes contemplated it 
was sufficiently central and convenient. Suitable buildings with 
ample grounds, well covered with full-grown ornamental and fruit 
trees, were ready for use, or could be put in repairs at compara- 
tively small expense. Everything appeared to indicate that the 
very place needed was thus unexpectedly provided. 

Accordingly, a Board of Directors was organized, the bargain 
‘consummated, and Freeland Seminary was converted into Ursinus 
College. Possession of the property was obtained on April 1, 
1869, under a lease which had still a year to run. This was not 
found too long a time to make the needful preparation for open- 
ing the school, on the broader basis and more enlarged plan con- 
templated by the College. During its course a charter was drawn 
' up, obtained from the Legislature of Pennsylvania, a Constitution 
‘drafted and adopted, a faculty elected and organized, a course of 
study prepared, and other things done which were necessary to 
put the Institution in full operation by the Autumn of 1870. 

As will be seen from the copy of the Charter and Constitution 
given below, the largest educational privileges were conferred upon 
the Institution, extending to the establishment of a Faculty for all 
the departments of study. It has, however, not been the purpose 
the Board of Directors to avail themselves to the full extent of 
these prerogatives. There is no idea of opening a University. 
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The oportunities of the school will be confined to the branches 
commonly taught in Academic and Collegiate courses, and cone 
nected with a Theological course of study, the last named being 
free to all who may wish to avail themselves of it. 

These preliminary matters having been duly arranged, Ursinus 
College was formally opened on September 6, 1870, with appropri= 
ate ceremonies, and the inaugural address of the President. Be= 
sides the Directors, some forty students were present, and a large 
concourse of friends. ‘The occasion inspired all as one of deep 
interest, and for many who had a more active participation in the 
movement, this interest was enhanced by a solemn sense of the 
momentous responsibility involved in the undertaking, in view of 
its pledged devotion to specific aims and principles. 

Quite naturally, there was no small concern for the success of 
the school. For whilst it was founded in faith, it was in the faith 
of a reasonable belief, which is required wisely to count the cost 
of its proposed efforts, and to give due consideration to the 
nature and extent of the work to be done, and to the difficulties 
lying in the way of performing it. In this case every judicious 
mind could easily foresee that the work would not be light, and 
that the difficulties likely to be encountered would be neither few 
nor slight. ‘ 

No one could tell what effect the change in the previous com- 
pass and relations of the school might have, in checking the 
ordinary current of patronage. For whilst Areeland Seminary was 
virtually continued in the Academic Department, the new name 
of College might lead many persons, especially those residing at a 
distance, and beyond the reach of a personal explanation, to sup- 
pose that the school would have no academic or preparatory 
course of study. This impression did, indeed, get abroad to some 
extent, to the temporary disadvantage of our Institution. 

Then, although in no narrow sense sectarian, Ursinus College 
was more denominational than its immediate predecessor had 
been. It was under no formal ecclesiastical jurisdiction, and was 
really based on the broadest religious principles consistent with a 
strictly and faithfully Evangelical Protestantism; but at the same 
time, it was virtually under the control of members of the Reformed 
Church, and was known to have the special favor of Philadelphia 
Classis. Of this fact some unfavorable use might be made. It is 
true an offset to this was furnished by the guarantee thus afforded, 
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that its students would enjoy the safeguards of a sound religious 
education. Still, it would take time to have the position of Ursinus 
College, in this respect, fully and fairly understood by the com- 
munity at large. 7 

Another difficulty would arise, from the fact that a large number 
of persons whose sympathies would certainly be with the College, 
if they knew of its existence and character, could not be reached 
and informed of its establishment, or that they would get false 
impressions regarding it. This would deprive the school of a cor- 
responding amount of codperation and patronage with which it 
would otherwise be favored. 

Other obstacles to successs, or at least to rapid success, existed, 
but they need not be specified. Enough, that they were seen and 
heeded, and led to such efforts as were required to remove or sur- 
mount them. 

But as forecast in the future, they naturally awakened solicitude 
in the minds of those more immediately interested in the issue of 
the enterprise. Without having any doubt of ultimate success, 
that success might come so slowy as to subject their confidence 
and hopes to a protracted trial. 

The College had, however, not been opened many days, before 
students came pressing in fromevery quarter. The most cheering 
practical assurances multiplied, that earnest friends were diligently 
working for it, and not working in vain. Before the middle of 
the first term, upwards of sixty students had entered the school, 
and nearly every room in the building was occupied. The second 
term (January 4, 1870) opened still more encouragingly, and it 
soon became apparent that, under a favoring Providence, the cata- 
logue for the first year, would show a list of students nearly or 
quite as large as those of the most prosperous previous years of 
the school. It really does contain 119 names. 

The scholastic operations of the school also proceeded most 
cheeringly. Each member of the Faculty felt how much depended 
upon the energy and zeal with which his duties were performed, 
for a new College, with a comparatively small endowment. The 
students, generally, appreciated the zealous devotion of the Faculty 
to their educational interests, and soon found that any seeming 
disadvantages of the youth of the school, were compensated for by 
the energy with which its work was prosecuted. 

The second year of the College, beginning September 4, 1871, 
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opened most auspiciously. Instead of the forty students of the 
first opening day, upwards of seventy entered; and this number 
steadily increased during the term, until it reached the figure 104. © 
At the closing service of the term, (December 21), the prayer-hall 
was well filled, and all seemed to be inspired with a determination 
to devote a portion of the Christmas vacation in efforts for the 
College. So we are encouraged to expect considerable accessions 
with the opening of the Winter Term, Monday, January 8, 1872.. 
As intimated above, the Institution embraces “Aree courses or 
departments. : ee 

First, the Academic Course. This covers the English, Mathe- 
matical and Classical branches of study usually taught in higher ° 
academies and boarding schools. Young men and youth of any 
age (over twelve years), and any stage of advancement above 
the grade of primary public schools, are admitted to this course. 
More advanced students, who desire to pursue higher studies, have 
the privilege of making a selection of such studies from those taught 
in the College course. The Academic Department is also a Pre- 
paratory School for those who desire to take a full or partial 
Collegiate course. 

Next is the College Course, the studies of which, in the four 
classes, correspond with those of other Colleges. 

To these two is added a Theological Course. The general 
basis of this course, is the faith of the Reformed branch of Evan- 
gelical Protestant Christianity, in regard to doctrine, polity, and 
culture. : 

The Faculty of Ursinus College is as full as that of most other 
similar Institutions, and even larger than that of some older Col- 
_leges, and is composed of six Professors, each teaching from four 
to five and ahalf or six hours daily. It is intended, however, 
before long, to add another Professor to the number. 

Ample provision is made for teaching German, a full Professor 
having special charge of that branch of study. 

In the zame of Ursinus, the Directors and friends of the Col- 
lege feel that they have been fortunate in finding a ##/e for their 
Institution, which most happily and comprehensively expresses its 
great aim, and their desires and purpose in founding it. That 
name at once pledges it to science, cultivuted in the interests of 
Christianity, and to Christianity in its present Apostolic and Pro- 
testant type. The College is solemnly consecrated to the service 
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of a positive, unambiguous, whole Evangelical Protestant Christi- 
anity; one which indulges and endures no half-hearted confidence 
in Protestantism, and no longing side or back glances after Popery 
in any of its specious modern forms. ‘The desire to establish such 
an Institution originated in zeal for that primitive type of Christi- 
anity, and was intensified by evidences of its exposure to 
increasing peril from surrounding hostile movements. No more 
- fitting name could, therefore, be found for the College, than that 
of the disiinguished Christian scholar of the Reformation period, 
who so ably, valiantly, and successfully contended for the faith 
once delivered to the saints, and who has ever since been 
held in honor and affectionate remembrance in all Reformed. 
Churches. | 

In Ursinus College, all who are in sympathy with its avowed 
aims and principles, as stated above, and as they have from the 
start been unreservedly proclaimed, may, accordingly, find a 
school for their sons and for youth under their care, where 
they will be educated in harmony with those principles. And the 
chief concern of its friends, regarding this point is, that its 
avowed, distinctive character, may be fully and fairly understood. 
We would sail under no false flag, and hold out no misleading 
sign. Whoever prefer that young men or youth should be trained 
under influences which tend Rome-ward, or which are calculated 
to awaken doubts and dislikes of Evangelical Protestantism, had 
better not send them or advise them to come to Ursinus College. 
The whole spirit, life and teaching of the College, are strongly set 
against all sorts of Popery, Puseyism, and deadening Ritualism; 
and the more so because they are positively, and by the deepest 
convictions, thrown in favor and support of that primitive Apos- 
tolic Christianity which never did, and never can coexist with 
Romanism, Ritualism, or any of_ their deceptive imitations. 
With any such things Ursinus College has no sympathy or 
affinity. 

But, on the other hand, it raises no unfriendly rivalry with in- 
stitutions (and there are many such, near and far) which truly and 
honestly labor to serve the same holy cause to which it is devoted. 
It takes its place among them as an unpretending, yet earnest 
volunteer, fellow-laborer, and will always rejoice in their 
prosperity, and feel encouraged by their sympathy and their good. 
will. 
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AN ACT TO INCORPORATE URSINUS COLLEGE. 


[Betievinc that the Charter and Constitution of Ursinus College 
will interest many of our readers, they are herewith published: ] 


Sec. 1. Be it enacted by theZSenate and House of Representatives of the 
Commonwealth of Pennsylvania in General Assembly met, and it is hereby 
enacted by the authority of the same, that there shall be and hereby is erected, 
established and incorporated in Upper Providence township, in the county of 
Montgomery, in this Commonwealth, an institution of learning, for the pur- 
pose of imparting instruction in Science, Literature, the Liberal Arts and 
Learned Professions, by the name, style and title of Ursinus COLLEGE. 

Sec. 2. Said College shall be under the care and management of a Board of 
Directors, not exceeding twenty-one in numbers, who, with their successors in 
office, shall be and are hereby declared to be our body politic and corporate in 
deed and in law, to be known by the name, style and title of Ursinus College, 
and by the same shall have perpetual succession, and shall be able to sue and be 
sued, plead and be impleaded in all courts of law and equity, and shall be 
capable in law and equity to take, hold and purchase for the use and benefit of 
said College, any estate in any messuages, lands, tenements, goods, chattels, 
moneys, and other effects of any kind whatever, by gift, grant, bargain, sale, 
conveyance, assurance, will, devise or bequest, from any person or persons, body 
politic or corporate, either municipal or otherwise whatsoever capable of 
lawfully making the same, and the same from time to time to grant, bargain, 
sell, convey, mortgage, farm, let, place out on interest, or otherwise dispose of 
for the use and benefit of said College; Provided, however, That no bequest or 
donation made to and accepted by said Board for specific educational objects, 
shall ever be diverted from the purposes designated in the condition of such gift 
and acceptance. 

Sec. 3. That the Board of Directors shall have power to establish, from 
time to time, in said College, such departments of study and instruction as they 
may deem expedient, and to provide {libraries, apparatus, cabinets, endowments, 
and all other needful aids for imparting full and thorough courses of instruction 
therein. They may appoint a faculty or faculties, professors, lecturers and 
teachers, prescribe their respective duties, fix their compensation, and remove 
them or any of them as, from time to time, the interests of the College may re- 
quire; they shall have power to purchase or erect buildings for the accommoda- 
tion of students, professors and officers, and for other needful purposes; to es- 
tablish rules and regulations for the government of students and officers; and to 
do all and singular such other things and matters as may be requisite for the 
well ordering and proper management of the’ affairs of said College. 

Sec. 4. That the said Board of Directors shall at first consist of the persons 
herein named, to wit: James Koons, Sr., J. Knipe, W. D. Gross, ‘H.W. Kratz, 
A. Kline, H. K. Harnish, Abraham Hunsicker, Sr., J. W. Sunderland, John 
Wiest, A. W. Myers, H. H. W. Hibshman, H. Van Haagen, J. H. A. Bomber-. 
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ger, J. G. Weihle, J. Dahlman, Jr., Emanuel Longacre, George Schall, W. L. 
Graver, William Sorber, Nathan Pennypacker, W. Gehr, who, or any nine of 
them on the passage of this act, or at any time within three months thereafter, 
may meet and organize by electing a President and Secretary, and accepting 
this act,the evidence of which shall be the duly authenticated record of such 
meeting and action. 

Sec. 5. That the Board of Directors shall have power to fill all vacancies in 
their own body, to expel any member thereof who shall be guilty of infamous 
conduct, and to declare vacant the seat of any member who shall have, for three 
consecutive years, failed to attend the stated meetings of the Board; to appoint, 
from time to time, such additional officers and agents of their own body as 
may be deemed requisite, including a Treasurer, who shall always give ample 
security for the funds entrusted to his keeping; to adopt a common and corpo- 
rate seal, by and with which all deeds, certificates, appointments and acts of said. 
Board, signed by their President, and attested by the Secretary, shall pass and 
be authenticated, and the same seal at their pleasure to break, alter or renew. 

Sec. 6. That the said Board of Directors at any meeting subsequent to their 
organization called for the purpose, and of which due notice shall have been 
given to each member, may adopt and establish a Constitution and By-Laws for 
the government of their own body, not inconsistent with this act, the laws of 
the State or the laws of the United States; which Constitution and By-Laws 
shall not thereater be altered, amended or repealed, except in the manner 
therein provided. 

Sec. 7. That the faculty of any srountnc department in the College may 
with the adviceand consent of the Board of Directors, and under such regulation 
as they may prescribe, confer the degrees, honors and dignities usually conferred 
by similar departments in the Colleges and Universities of this Commonwealth. 

Sec. 8. That no misnomer of this corporation shall defeat or annul any gift, 
grant, devise, or bequest to or from the said corporation; Provided, The inten- 
of the parties shall sufficiently appear upon the part of the gift, grant, will or 
other writing whereby such state or interest was intended to pass to or from 
said corporation. ' JOHN CLARK, 

Speaker of the House of Representatives. 
WILMER WORTHINGTON, 
Speaker of the Senate. 
Approved, The 5th day of February, A. D. One Thousand Eight Hundred 


@ 


and Sixty-Nine. JOHN W. GEARY. 
OFFICE OF THE SECRETARY OF THE COMMONWEALTH, 
Pennsylvania, ss. HARRISBURG, February-5, A. D. 1869. 


a I do hereby certify, That the foregoing and annexed is a full, true 
eee and correct copy of the original Act of the General Assembly, enti- 
tled: ‘An. Act to Incorporate Ursinus College,’ as the same remains . 
“— ” on file in this office. 


Ln Testimony Whereof, I have hereunto set my hand and caused the Seal of 
the Secretary’s Office to be affixed, the day and the year above written. 
ISAAC B. GARA, 
Deputy Secretary of the Commonwealth. 
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PREAMBLE. 


WuerEas, The Charter of Ursinus College authorizes the Board of Directors, 
at any meeting subsequent to the acceptance of said Charter, which shall have 
been called for the purpose, and of which due notice shall have been given 
to each member, to establish a Constitution and By-Laws for the government 
of the action of their own body. 

Now, therefore, at a meeting called for the purpose, of which every member 
of the Board has had due and timely notice, held this twenty-third day of Feb- 
rurary, A. D. 1869, at No. 26 North Fifth street, in the city of Philadelphia, 
we, the said Board of Directors named in the act of Incorporation, approved 
February fifth, A. D. 1869, do adopt and establish the following Constitution: 


2 CONSTITUTION. 
ARTICLE I. 


Scc. 1. No person, except a member of the German Reformed Church in 
good standing, shall be elected a member of this Board, when such election 
will leave the representation of said Church in the Board less than three-fourths 
of the whole number of Directors for the time being. 

Sec. 2. Elections for members of the Board shall be held only at the annual 
meetings, and at such special meetings as may be called for this purpose; 
written notice of which shall be issued to every member ten days before such 
meeting. 

Sec. 3. No person, not a member of the German Reformed Church, in good 
standing, shall be elected to this Board, except by a unanimous vote of the 
members present; others may be elected by a majority of two-thirds of the 
members present. 

Sec. 4. The Board shall hold its annual meetings, as provided for in the By- 
Laws; and special meetings may be called by the President of the Board, by 
any three members thereof, by the executive committee, and by the faculty of 
any organized department of the College, on giving each member written notice 
thereof, setting forth the time and place, and the business to be acted on. 

Sec. 5. The seat of any member in the Board, who shall have neglected for 
three consecutive years to attend the stated meetings, without a satisfactory 
excuse, shall be declared vacant. 

Sec. 6. The Board shall make no application to the Legislature to alter or 
amend the act incorporating Ursinus College, except by petition setting forth 
particularly the changes desired; and signed by every member of the Board 
for the time being. 

Sec. 7. This Board shall not change the name (Freeland) of the place in 
whlch the College is located, but shall use all proper means to have that name 
retained. This section shall, however, not be construed so as to prohibit the 
Board or College from designating the place by another name, should its pres- 
ent name ever be altered. 


ARTICLE II. 


The purpose of the projectors of Ursinus College, is to provide an institution 
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where the youth of the land oe be liberally educated under the benign influ- 
ences of Christianity; therefore, 

Sec. 1. Lhe religious and moral principles of the College shall always be those 
of the Evangelical Protestant Church, and in essential historical harmony with 
those of the German Reformed Church, as represented by him whose distin- 
guished name the institution bears. 

Sec. 2. But no pupil who sustains a good moral character, and is willing to 
comply with the regulations of the institution, shall be excluded from its privi- 
leges on account of his religious opinions. 

Sec. 3. In organizing the different departments of instruction in the College, 
due regard shall always be had to the wants of the German population in our 
country, and especially to the wants of the German element of the German 
Reformed Churches. — 


% 


ARTICLE IIiI. 
Of Officers and their Duties. 


Sec. 1. Besides a President and Secretary, the Board shall appoint from 
time to time a capable and responsible person as Treasurer, who shall have 
charge of the funds of the College, and give bonds for the security thereof, to. 
twice the probable amount that may be in his hands at any one time. 

Sec. 2. The Board shall appoint five of their‘members, to whom the Presi- 
dent and Secretary of the Board shall be added ex-officio, who shall act as an 
Executive Committee in the intervals of the Board, and be vested with power 
to attend to all matters requiring immediate action. 

Sec. 3. The Board shall appoint a suitable person as Anditor, who shall 
examine all claims and accounts against the College, and when properly 
authenticated and settled, shall draw his warrant on the Treasurer for the 
amount, 

ARTICLE IV. 


To alter, amend, or repeal Sections 1, 2, 3 and 6 of Article I, and Sections 
1 and 2 of Article II, shall require the unanimous vote of a full Board, at an 
annual meeting, or at a special meeting called for the purpose, of which one 
month’s notice, specifying the changes proposed to be made, shall have been 
given in writing to every member. Other alterations may be made by a vote 
of two-thirds of the members present, at an annual meeting, or at any special 
meeting; one month’s notice of the proposed alterations having been given to each 
member in writing. 





COLLEGE CALENDAR FOR 1871-2. 


fall Terms—16 weeks, beginning September 4th, 1871; ending December 
2Ist, 1871. 

Winter Term—i2 tie, beginning January 8th, 1872; ending March 28th, 
1872, 
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Spring Term—12 weeks, beginning April 8th, 1872; ending June 27th, 1872, 
Commencement Day, Jane 27th, 1872. 

Anniversary of the Zwinglian Society, Jane 26th, 1872. ~ Annual oration by 
’ Rev. E. H. Nevin, D.D., of Philadelphia. ; 


RAILROAD GUIDE. 


Trains for Freeland (Collegeville Station)—LEAVE Phzladelphia, 13th and 
Callowhill streets, at 7:30 A. M., 12:30 Noon; 4:15 P. M. 

Ninth and Green streets, via Norristown, 1:30 P. M. 

Leave Reading, 7:30 and 11:30 A. M.; 4:05 P. M. 

All the above trains connect at Perkiomen Function with trains on the Per-- 
kiomen Railroad. The 11:30, A. M., and 4:05, P. M., trains from Reading, 
connect with trains from Harrisburg and Pottsville. The 4:05, P. M., from 
Reading, to be preferred. For change of cars at Perkiomen Junction, enquire: 
of the Conductor. 

Pupils can obtain single tickets of the Pennsylvania and Reading Railroad at: 
half price, and season tickets at scholars’ rates. 
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THANKING Gop for tokens of favor bestowed upon the Reformed Church: 
Monthly and its mission during the past four years, and taking courage for the: 
future from those marked proofs of His kindness, we enter with cheerful hope: 
upon the fifth year of its course. Since the publication was begun, new and 
additional labors have been laid upon us, and for a short time it seemed ques-. 
tionable whether the J/on¢hly could be carried on in connection with such accu- 
mulating work. A-year’s trial of the burden showed, however, that with such 
codperation of friends as was kindly given, the Monthly could be carried on in 
connection with other duties; and so the earnest desires of many who wished 
its continuance, and who felt that it was doing important service to the cause of 
Evangelical Reformed principles, can be gratified. With more leisure for its 
management, the work it requires might, of course, be more satisfactorily done. 
But, as half a loafis better than no bread, so our periodical, as we are able to. 
get it up from month to month, is believed to be preferable to no publication of 
the sort. And yet, not to affect too much humility, with all the disadvantages. 
encumbering the preparation of our magazine, it need not shrink from a com- 
parison of its articles and general contents, with any of its cotemporaries, and 
especially not with the “ Mercersburg Review.” 

Although the Monthly does not aspire to the dignity of a Review in form and 
character, itis infact nearly equivalent to such quarterlies, both in size and 
general features. Indeed, as to its szze, it has about the same number of pages 
(648); and by the kind of types used, furnishes a larger amount of matter. Its. 
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articles are, for the most part, designedly more popular and practical, and its 
monthly summary of Church news adds to this popular interest. But, notwith- 
standing its size, being about 250 pages more a year than, for instance, the 


Guardian, it is supplied at $2 a year, which is $1 less than the Mercersburg ° 


Review, and but 50 cents higher than the Guardian. ‘These things are not 
stated invidiously, but as facts which it is due to the Aonchly to state, and which 
our friends may find worthy of their consideration, Itis a new thing in our 
Church, at least, to supply such a periodical at so low a price. And this has 
been done without any pecuniary aid (apart from a small sum advanced during 
the first year) but what accrues from the regular subscriptions. 

A new feature is given to the Alonthly with the present number, in the special 


department opened for College and educational items, It is gratifying to learn * 


that this feature is likely to receive general approval. A brother, to whom the 
proposition was submitted, writes: “I like your suggestion, and think the plan 
a good one. It will go far to foster affection for our institutions, and to strengthen 
the bonds of union among their friends. Many Alumni will work for such an 
enterprise.” 

We wish it understood that Heidelberg College, at Tiffin, is to have its full 
share in this new department, and expect from time to time to furnish interesting 
items and articles from that source. 

In the nature of our circumstances, the - Monthly must look for its support, 
financially, to the friends of the principles it represents and seeks to maintain 
and defend. We have no time to give to personal efforts for its circulation, as 
our hands are full of other work. But as the needful help has been freely 
given to it in the past,so we bespeak continued interest in it, in this respect, in the 
future. Encouraging as its circulation is, it might, and should be, greatly in- 
creased. It has been our wish to furnish it at a still cheaper rate ($1.50, or 
even $1.00 a year), and with some special exertion on the part of each inter- 
ested subscriber, the list might be so increased as to allow of this being done. 
Let the effort be made, and we promise to respond to it in the way indicated. 


Another Victim.—By the latest accounts, the Rev. S. H. Giesy, D.D., has 
renounced the Reformed Church of his Swiss fathers, and gone into the Episco- 
pal Church. After struggling against the perverse tendencies of Nevinism for 
several years, they proved too strong a current for his Theological sinews, and 
he was borne away into the Puseyite cascade of Bishop Whittingham, one of the 
loftiest of high-church Episcopalians. Some particulars, &c., connected with 
as. new defection may be looked for next month. 3 


Private Correspondents have been cheering us greatly, aie time to time, by - 


their words of encouragement and assurances of warm interest in our work. It 
has been impossible for us to answer all their letters singly, and must beg their 
acceptance of this public acknowledgment of their favors. They will not take 
it amiss, either, that a few quotations are made from their letters for the encour- 
agement of others, and to let our friends generally see how reason is given us 
for going forward with good heart in the prosecution of our work. 
Brother W. H. T., an active pastor in the Reformed Church long before Drs. 
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Nevin or Higbee joined it, or were known in it, and who has been instrumental 
in adding hundreds to its membership, writes: ‘‘God speed you in your work, 
Go on in opposing the errors of Mercersburg, and may the Lord enable us at 
last to triumph over them, so that we may have peace in the Church again, and 
the pure doctrines of the Gospel, as set forth in our Catechism, be once more 
preached by every minister and from every pulpit.” 
_ Another says: ‘The Monthly for December has just come to hand. It is 
an excellent number, and I could not stop till I had read it through.” 

And still another declares, that he “could not do without the Monthly. Its 
pages cheer him amidst the trials through which the Church is passing, and in- 
spire hope that the old faith will yet gain the victory.” 


The Rev. G. B. Russel?s connection with the Messenger is dissolved. Dr. 
Fisher says that during their association in the Messenger, he and Mr. Russelk 
had a happily harmonious time of it, without any interruption of the harmony. 
One might have been tempted to think otherwise at Pottstown. But Dr. F. 
gives his word for it, and everybody will be happy to learn the fact. 

By the way, some weeks back, in speaking of his long relations to the AZs- 
senger, Dr. F. inadvertently overlooked and forgot to mention the fact, that the 
Rev. Dr. Schneck was chiefly instrumental in establishing the Messenger, and 
that it has never got far ahead of the circulation secured for it under his editorial 
_ management. History is a fair statement of a//the facts connected with an | 
event. 


Dr. Nevin’s Opinion of Calvin.—In 1867 Dr. N. writes thus of Calvinism: 
“How far these false projections of Christian doctrine * * have made them- 
selves mischievously felt in the Christian world, through all Protean shapes and 
forms, from their first bad birth as Ebionism and Gnosticism, down to the Soci- 
nianism, Anabaptism, and metaphysical Calvinism of the sixteenth century, 
&c., &c. 

In December, 1871, Dr. Nevin, writing of Calvin’s great work (his Institutes) 
says: ‘There the work is the admiration of ages, with a fair chance of lasting 
to the end of time. It speaks for itself. So we may as well be dumb before it, 
and join in the general judgment of the world—a wonderful book, and a truly 
.extraordinary man!”’ 

Will some one please tell us now what Dr. Nevin really thinks of Calvin and 
Calvinism? And when they have kindly told us that, may we ask them, softly, 
How does the recent eulogist of Prof. Fritschel’s articles on Nevinism like some 
things in the MESSENGER review of our friend Dr. Krauth’s Conservative Refor- 
- mation? - . 


Fowlers caught in their own snare can hardly be expected to laugh, when 
their misery is exposed. In this predicament, with the snare clinging to his 
feet, our friend Dr. Apple exhibits himself in a recent number of the Messenger. 
He felt forced by “peculiar circumstances,” to make great concessions in the 
notable Pottstown Report. Now, he utterly loses all temper at finding those 
concessions coiling like chains about his favorite theological nonsense. He 
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struggles, writhes, and howls furiously. His plight may be pitiable. But he and 
his friends have only themselves to thank, or “the circumstances,”’ for their un- 
happy predicament. Whatever Ze may have meant, and whatever he may have 
hoped to secure by “‘sugar-coating”’ his pill (until the physic was out of it and 
nothing was left but the sugar)—there is the Report, in plain English, with all 
ats significant assertions, and still more significant omissions; and it stands for 
‘what it does say, not for what Dr. A., &c., would like to have in it. Enough, 
thowever, for the present, of this point. 


Fust as we expected, and intimated, our Nevinite friends have at heart yielded 
‘othing—remain unchanged in their false theology. The open and implied 
‘concessions at Pottstown were, on their part, it would seem, only to be dust or 
‘wool, with which, if possible, to deceive the unwary. But there were none so 
silly as to be deceived. - 7hezr “trick was transparent,” and failed of its craft, 
af Dr. A. meant what he now claims to have meant by the Report. 


The theology of the Reformed Church is, according to Dr. A., that which his 
‘party is trying to make it. Not quite yet, Dr. A.; not quite yet. Before he can 
prove that, he must show that assurance of pardon depends upon the minister’s 
spoken absolution, and a good many other things about as bad. Let him try to 
prove that, as soon as he recovers from his passion. We challenge him, also, 
to argue this point: Zhe astern Synod has no right to adopt or endorse, by its 
own act, any new article of faith or practice, or any material modification of 
any old article of faith or practice. When this point is settled, we propose, as 
another, the following: The peculiar, distinctive views of Mercersburg theology 
«are new doctrines for the Reformed Church, or material modifications of old ones. 

-And when done with that, we propose, as a third, the following: The East- 
‘ern Synod never did, openly and squarely, endorse or adopt the peculiar and 
distinctive tenets of Nevinism; and any of its acts which may seem to bear that 
way should, out of proper respect to the integrity and good judgment of the 
Synod, be.so interpreted as to make them harmonize with the Constitution by 
which the Synod is bound. : 

And by the time this last point is disposed of, it is likely that all the remain- 
ing chief advocates of Nevinism, will have followed their dear fellow-believers, 
Wagner, Ermentrout, Wolff, Giesy, &c., &c., to what the Messenger cruelly 
called “their own place.” At least, if they keep moving at the recent rapid 
wate, this may be fairly expected. Then Dr. A. and his fellow Mercersburgers, 

rir be so far off from us that, though they cry “ out of the depths,”’ it will not 
ibe possible to hear their logic. 


The minority (says Dr. A.) was compelled to vote for his Report. Was he any 
“way “compelled”’ to make it such as it was to get their votes? But this con- 
‘tinual slurring of “the minority ’—does it not come with very bad grace from 
ithe five or six theological Lilliputians, who find the entire Jas¢, and nine hun- 
dred and ninety-nine hundreths of the present Evangelical Reformed Church 
arrayed against them? Peter and John were in a very small apparent minority 
before the Sanhedrim (Acts 4: 1, &c.); but they were right, and had a majority 
«of the better sort with them; had they not, Brother A. ? 
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“<A self-appointed editor,’ says Dr. A. Does he mean like the first editor of — 
the Guardian, &c., &c.? What contemptible logic! How Nevinism would like to 
teach what it pleases, and gag or gore all exposures ofits foolishness and its false 
doctrines. “We understand your policy, and did understand it even before the 
affair in Hagerstown. Dost remember, my Brother? Happily, some people 
can’t rule, though they may nearly ruin; and other people may appoint editors 
besides the Mercersburg clique. : 





BOOK NOTICES. 


A LITURGY OR ORDER OF WorsuH1P for the Reformed Church. 
‘This is a new edition of the Liturgy prepared and published by the Synods of 
Ohio and the Vorthwest. As most of our readers know, it differs from the 
Eastern Order of Worship as widely as this latter differs from the old Palatin- 
ate, and on the same grounds. It could not well do otherwise, for it was pre- 
pared as a Reformed Liturgy on Reformed principles of doctrine and worship, 
and to conserve the identity of the Church, not to subvert it. 

The following notice of this new edition so fully sets forth its character and 
merits, that we need add no more than a commendation of the work to general 
favor: : 

The Second Edition of the Western Liturgy. ‘The publication of the Liturgy 
of the West, several years ago, prepared under the direction of the Synods 
_ of Ohio and of the Northwest, formed an important event in the history of our 
Church. As is known, the Church has been greatly agitated for some time past 
on the liturgical question, by the so-called Mercersburg theology. ‘Those who 
belong to the Mercersburg school, being dissatisfied with the plain and simple 
customs of our fathers, prepared an Order of Worship upon an entirely different 
plan from any pattern that had ever existed in the Church, either in Europe or 
America, for which they endeavored to gain the sanction and authority of the 
‘General Synod. Besides being a new scheme of worship, it also contained doc- 
trines clearly at variance with those taught in our venerable Confession. As 
might be expected, the book, from the first, met with strong opposition. Although 
those who prepared it were ready to adopt it, the great body of the Church stood 
aloof from it, and resisted all attempts to introduce it. The result was a great 
deal of strife and contention in the Church, confined, however, chiefly to the 
East. The West never had any sympathy for the New Order, being fully con- 
vinced that it was a sad departure from the old landmarks of the Church. The 
result was, it petitioned the General Synod either to change the book so as to 
conform it to the old liturgies of the Church, or allow it to prepare one that 
could be used without endangering the peace and quiet of our congregations. 
The Mercersburg wing, which was then in the ascendancy in the Synod, with- 
out having the sympathy or concurrence of the membership, persistently 
pposed any material modification, unless it would be to make it still more rit- 
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ualistic; so that the West, and those in the East who opposed the mew scheme of 
worship, of whom there were not a few, were driven to the alternative of pre- 
paring a Liturgy in harmony with the old historic life of the Church, or else 
allow an innovation that would place us upon ground occupied by the Episco- 
pal Church, if not to land scores in the bosom of the Roman Catholic Church. 
Such being the alternative, there was little hesitancy as to what course duty 
would dictate. The warm, ardent attachment to the old doctrines and customs 
of our fathers, made doubly sacred by the blood which many of them shed in 
their defence, which still remained in thousands of hearts, notwithstanding all 
that had been done by Mercersburg to bring in a new order of things, led to 
the arduous work of preparing and publishing a Liturgy that would have to 
encounter all the opposition and sarcasm which the opposite side could throw 
upon it. Nor were we mistaken, as any one may see who will go to the pains 
of reading Dr. Nevin’s pamphlet on the Liturgical question, published shortly 
after the general Synod in Dayton, in which he attempts in the most provoking 
manner to cast the greatest opprobrium upon brethren who, unlike himself, had 
a birthright in the Church, and ought therefore to have been patiently heard. 
Hard as itwas to meet such opposition, we were not deterred, knowing full well 
that we had the sympathy and support of the great body of the membership of ~ 
the Church, and that this would demonstrate itself in due time. Hence the 
publication of the Western Liturgy, formed, as any one canreadily see, an 
important event in the history of the Church, and will, without doubt, ever 
be so regarded. 

Our limits in the present article, will not permit us to enumerate all the ends 
accomplished by the appearance of the Liturgy of the West, with which a very 
large number of our brethren in the East are in full sympathy. They are, how- | 
ever, such as will readily suggest themselves to the thoughtful reader. It has 
fully silenced the charge so often brought against those who opposed the East- 
ern innovation, of deiug unliturgical. This for a long time was like a harp of 
a thousand strings. Every one who wrote on the subject, seemed to think that 
it was a sign of orthodoxy to charge the opponents of Mercersburg with new- 
measureism, Puritanism and unchurchliness. Especially were these charges 
made against the West, even by those who had never looked across the Ohio- 
River, and knew nothing of what they spoke, except through the gross misrepre- 
sentations of their teachers. We have often wondered if those who wrote so 
harshly a few years ago about the unchurchliness of many of their brethren, 
have not often felt heartily ashamed of their course since the appearance of the’ 
Western Liturgy, which so fully exposes their errors and misrepresentations. 
Let this be as it may, it is nevertheless comforting to know, that such wholesale 
charges are no longer made. Yet we cannot help hoping, that the guilty ones. 
either have, or will yet repent of their sin in this respect, before called to their 
final account. 

Again, the appearance of the Western Liturgy stands, and will ever stand as 
an earnest vindication of the time-honored doctrines and customs of our 
fathers, and as a solemn protest against the innovations of Mercersburg. That 
there would be those whose love for the Church would lead them stoutly to 
Oppose any serious departure from the old landmarks, was to be expected, under 
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any circumstances. In the present case there was much to give strength and 
success to the innovation. Those who projected it occupied the highest and most 
influential positions in the Church. They were carried along by their fancies 
and theological views very slowly. None ever dreamed that the new theology 
would develope and land the Church where it did. Those who were clear- 
sighted enough to see the poison it contained, and the danger that threatened 
the Church from it, and were bold enough to express their fears, were either 
met with rebuke or else told to wait and see what would come out of it. Don’t be 
in a hurry; these men will not be false to their ordination vows; things will soon 
take a change, &c. What gave force to these representations, was the reports. 
of the leaders of the Synod from year to year, stating substantially that the Church 
question, which was at the bottom of the whole movement, was still unsettled, 
became more difficult, assumed ‘wider proportions, and that they were not pre- 
_ pared to make a final report, nor was the Church ready to receive it. In the 
meanwhile, young men were instructed and trained in the new theology, and — 
were encouraged by the articles in the Mercersburg Review, if by nothing else, 
to go back of the Reformation in the search of deep churchly views, as every- 
thing of a later date was one-sided and Puritanic, At last the Messenger, which 
should have warned the Church of the danger, decame dizzy, and could not see 
through the mist and fog. It sounded the note of alarm. Again we were told 
there is no danger—this is a false alarm. At length the Provisional Liturgy 
made its appearance, and was circulated all through the Church, East and West. 
Many were anxious to see it. It was pronounced by its friends the wonder of 
the age; the most artistic, intellectual, theological and complete work that the 
nineteenth century would produce, and would assuredly place the Reformed 
Church in the van of Protestantism. It was speedily introduced by its admirers 
into different congregations. Some who were always fond of change, were led 
to fall in with it by the adulation of its friends, whilst the old and established 
members of the Church shook their heads. Other denominations, with whom 
we had always been in friendly alliance, looking calmly at the development from 
without, expressed their views of its Popish tendency, but were flatly told to 
mind their own business and not meddlé with the Reformed Church. A revi- 
sion of the books was called for; difficulty after difficulty was suggested. The 
West became impatient, and asked for permission to prepare one, which it did 
upon the basis of the old Liturgies of the Church, and thus proclaimed its con- 
servative character and firm adherence to the old life of the Church, which gives 
full scope and prominence to the element of freedom and spirituality in wor- 
ship, over against ritualism as embodied in the Order of Worship of the 
East. In this character it has been hailed by many as a true exponent of the 
life and teaching of the Church, and will contribute greatly to check, if not to 
suppress, any new scheme of worship that may seek to intrude itself amongst 
us, let it be advocated by whomsoever it may. And if any innovation in this 
respect should ever succeed, the Liturgy of the West will proclaim to coming 
generations, that the old order of the Church was not suppressed without an 
earnest and manly effort to maintain and defend it. 

But not to mention other objects accomplished by the Liturgy of the West, we 
would yet merely add, that being in full harmony with the historical life of the 
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‘Church, it supplies our Ministers with an order of worship or service that can 
be introduced into any of our congregations, East or West, with general consent 
or approval. It is now more than two years since its publication, and although 
it has been extensively used, no evil consequences have, in any case, resulted 
from it; whilst much good has been effected, in a variety of ways. All this, too, 
has been done by the use of the Liturgy as it is; for no one is compelled to 
leave out portions here and there, for fear of giving offence. This we regard as 
a strong argument in its favor. 

Such being some of the ends accomplished by the publication of the Liturgy 
of the West, it will be gratifying to its friends to know that a second edition has 
now left the press, with such additions as will doubtless add to its circulation 
and usefulness. On its first appearance, a regret was expressed by certain per- 
sons, that it did not contain any family prayers. This regret became more gen- 
eral, as it was found in the sale of the book that many of our people desired such 
_ prayers. This want is now provided for by the additions that are made to the 
second edition, comprising a series of family prayers for each evening and morn- 
ing of the week; prayers for children in the evening and morning; prayers before 
and after meals; prayers in times of sickness and death in the family; and for 
the opening and closing of Sunday School. 

‘The subjects provided for by the addition that is thus made to the Liturgy, are 
suchas are in full harmony with the book itself. They are in fact closely allied, and 
cannot well be separated, forming, as they do, parts of the common worship which 
is due to God from His creatures. And just asthe worship of the sanctuary may 
and will be improved and elevated by a judicious use of the Liturgy, so the 
other forms of prayer here provided for, may in like manner be improved by 
such helps as are offered. 

With these additions and improvements, the book is now offered to the Church 
for sale at the old price, which is $1.25 per volume. Upon the receipt of this 
amount, the book will be sent to any address, postage prepaid. A liberal dis- 
count will be made to those who order by the dozen. All orders should be sent 
to Rev. Geo. Williams, Tiffin, O. G. W. W. 


PITTSBURG SYNOD OF THE REFORMED CuuRcH. The minutes of 
the second annual meeting of this Synod reached us too late for notice in De- 
ember. From them we learn that the Synod met in Greensburg, Pa., Oct. 18, 
1871, and continued in session until the following Tuesday, The Synod em- 
braces four Classes, and has 52 ministers, 131 congregations and 9751 commu- 
nicant members. ‘There are 13 missions and seven missionaries under the care 
of this Synod. Total contributions to various religious and benevolent objects 
$8,056.19. The establishment of a Literary Institution continues to receive the 
attention of the Synod. 


THE LirE or Our Lorp; IN THE Worps oF THE GOSPELS. By 
Frederic Gardiner, D.D.; Professor in the Berkely Divinity School, author of 
«‘A Harmony of the Gospels in Greek,”’ etc., etc., 16 mo, pp. 259. Price, $1.00. 
Published by Warren F. Draper, Andover, Mass. 

This work combines in one continuous narrative the events of the life of Christ 
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as recorded by all the evangelists. His genealogy, conversations, discourses, 
parables, miracles, his trial, death, resurrection, and ascension, are placed in the 
order of their occurrence: and in the foot-notes references are made to passages 
in the Old Testament relating to Christ or quoted by Him. 

The life of our Lord has been of late years presented in such a multitude of 
forms, colored with the views and theories of such a multitude of minds, that it 
is hoped the present effort to present that life in the exact form of the inspired 
record, without addition or abatement, may tend to the increase of the real 
knowledge of the life of the Saviour of mankind. 

The work is specially adapted for use in the family, and in Sabbath Schools 
and Bible Classes. 


Messrs. Lippincott & Co., are the American publishers of Zhe 
Sunday Magazine, edited by Dr. Guthrie, ($2.75). Good Words, edited by Dr. 
Macleod, and Good Words for the Young, very finely illustrated, edited by 
George Macdonald ($2.50), each of which we have frequently commended. 
Anthony Trollope and Mrs. Oliphant will begin new stories in the January part 
of Good Words, which will also contain a series of papers by Mr. Gladstone, 
and the Sunday Magazine promises a tale by George Macdonald, and serials by 
Dr. Guthrie, Edward Garrett, Dean Howson, and Dr. Hanna. Messrs. Lippin- 
cott’s have also become rhe American publishers of the Cotemporary Review, 
monthly, ($7.50), the December number of which contains contributions by 
Tennyson, Dr. Déllinger, Dean Stanley, Robert Buchanan, Huxley, Prof. 
Max Mueller, &c. 





MONTHLY SUMMARY. 


Our BrRANCH.—J“inisterial Changes. The Rev. G. W. Glessner has removed 
from Shippensburg to Lancaster, Pa. Address accordingly. The Rey. J. W. 
' F. Graham quite lately received and accepted a call from the congregation of 
the Church of the Cross, Cincinnati. His address accordingly is Cincinnati, O. 
The Rev. L. Kryder Evans, formerly of Williamsport, Pa., has entered upon 
his new field of labor. His post-office address is accordingly changed to Potts- 
town, Montgomery county, Pa. The Rev. Geo. B. Russell’s address has been 
changed to Pittsburg, Pa., care of the Reiter Steel Company. The post-office 
address of the Rev. F. J. Mohr has been changed from Bloomsburg, Pa., to 
Quakertown, Bucks county, Pa. 

Additions. Muddy Creek, Pa. At a recent communion, twenty-one persons 
were added to this congregation, of which Rev. S. Schweitzer is pastor. The 
Rev. H. Knepper, of Wellersburg, Pa., at the recent communions held in the 
four congregations composing his charge, added thirty persons by confirmation, 
to the Church. Twenty persons were recently added to the Reformed Church 
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of Franklin, N. J., of which Rev. A. M. Quick is pastor. Paradise, Northum- 
berland county, Pa. At the recent communion held in this congregation, of 
which Rev. H. Mosser is pastor, twenty-one persons were received by confirm- 
ation. At the late communions held in the Turbotville charge, of which Rev. 
T. Derr is pastor, forty-eight persons were added to the congregations by con- 
firmation and certificate. Rev. M. A. Smith, pastor of the Dryland charge, 
- Northampton county, Pa., has recently added by confirmation, thirty-two per- 
sons to his congregations. Twenty persons were recently added to the Re- 
formed congregation at Newport, Perry county, Pa., under the pastoral care of 
Rey. James Crawford. 

Ordination and Installation. At the annual meeting of the Tuscarawas 
Classis, Ohio, John Spencer Gough, late of the Tiffin Theological Seminary, 
was licensed and ordained to the work of the ministry. He has accepted a call 
to the Shenandoah charge, and a committee was appointed to install him as 
pastor. The Rev. C. Cast has been appointed missionary pastor of the new 
Gcrman congregation in Cumberland, Md., and a committee appointed to install 
him. The licentiate, Ellis N. Kremer, was ordained and installed pastor of 
the Bedford charge, Pa., on the 11th ult. 

Laying of Corner-stones and Dedications.—Terre Haute, Indiana. The 
German Reformed Church of this place, upon the completion of repairs and 
improvements, was formally re-dedicated on November 12th. The new Church 
erected by Beam’s charge, Somerset county, Pa., was dedicated to God on the 
12th of November. The new house of worship, at Lykens, Dauphin co., Pa., 
was dedicated to the service of God, on the 19th of November. The new Union 
Reformed and Lutheran Church, of Leesport, Berks co., Pa., was dedicated on 
Sunday, October 22d. Zion’s Valley Church, Westmoreland co., Pa., on Sunday, 
August 27, the house built for the worship of God at this place, was solemnly 
dedicated to his service. On Sunday, Nov. 19th, the new Reformed Church, at 
Ickesburg, Perry co., Pa., was dedicated to rhe service of God. On Sunday, 
November 5th, the Church of the German congregation of Wheeling, was dedi- 
cated to the service of God. 

The dedication of the new Church in Waynesboro’, took place on Sunday, 
December 24. It was a joyful solemnity for the esteemed pastor of the congre- 
gation and for his people. Three of the former pastors of the charge were pre- 
sent, and together with the Rev. B. S. Schneck, D.D., of Chambersburg, (who 
has always been dear to this people for his unswerving fidelity to the old faith 
and practice of the Reformed Church, as well as for his personal excellencies) 
had the privilege of participating in the services. First, was the Rev. G. W. 
Glessner, who became pastor of the Waynesboro’ charge at its organization, in 
1831, and who continued his labors there with signal success for nine years, when 
he was called to the First Reformed Church in Lancaster; and who was sub- 
sequently recalled to the charge. Bro. Glessner is still held in most affectionate 
remembrance there, and his presence on the interesttng occasion, was warmly 
greeted. He preached the opening sermon on Saturday afternoon, in the large 
basement of the Church, and though forty years older than when he entered the 
ministry in this field, he preached with such youthful vigor that many might 
have thought they were listening to the young man who proclaimed to their 
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fathers the Gospel in 1831—for it was the same old Gospel he held 
forth. | 

Next came our turn, having been, Bro. Glessner’s immediate successor in the 
charge (1840), as one permitted largely to gather where he had sown, and to 
Jabor in this well-cultivated field for five years, as what may be virtually re- 
garded as our first field of ministerial work (not reckoning twenty months of 
missionary effort and teaching in Lewistown, &c., Mifflin county). The third, 
chronologically, of the former pastors present, was the Rev. Prof. H, W. Super, 
who labored with great acceptance for about nine years in the charge. 

The erection of this new church edifice affords one of the clearest proofs of the 
prosperity of the congregation under the faithful and energetic labors of the 
present pastor, Bro. Hibshman. The building is one of the most beautiful and 
commodious we have ever seen. Its extreme external dimensions, including 
the tower and pulpit recess, are 100x50 feet. The main hall for worship is 
65x48 feet, with a basement of nearly the same extent. The interior of the main 
hall, is frescoed in a style of attractive chasteness, furnished with comfortable 
pews, affording sitting for about 500 persons, an end gallery, and carpeted. The 
pulpit is chaste, and in its right place for a Reformed Church; ‘and the chancel, 
formed after the old model in its general plan, presents no modern innovations; 
it is furnished with a simple communion table and three chairs. The style of 
architecture of the entire edifice is a modified (or broken) Gothic, the only Gothic 
style suited to a Protestant Evangelical Church, which prefers light to darkness. 
In the steeple hangs a bell of 1569 lbs., whose sweetly solemn tones pealed forth 
joyfully its notes of invitation to the country around. For so large and beautiful 
a building, its cost was surprisingly moderate—about $17,500. 

Every service was attended by large concourses of people; but at the dedica- 
tion on Sunday morning, capacious as the building is, it was too small for the 
numbers who thronged to it. At the close of the morning service a quiet effort ; 
was made to raise the amount necessary to liquidate the debt still resting on the 
edifice ($4,600), which resulted in subscriptions, &c., to the amount of $3.200. 
The balance was provided for during the day. ‘The dedication act took place 
at the opening of the afternoon service, the Pastor officiating, and was followed 
by the celebration of the Lord’s Supper, after a very appropriate sermon by 
Bro. Schneck. A large number of communicants participated in the holy or- 
dinance. But one dear Brother was missed from the table, who had never 
failed to be there for forty years, when health permitted, and to whose warm 
heart and generous active hand the congregation has always felt itself greatly 
indebted, under God, for its success. The name of Elder George Besore is 
enshrined in too many hearts to be forgotten. How comforting the assurance, 
that though we were denied the privilege of having him with us on an occasion 
towards which he often looked with longing, he had gone to a richer feast in 
heavenly fellowship. Let us “be followers of them who, through faith and 
patience, have inherited the promises.” 

In the evening Prof. Super preached to another crowded congregation, eager 
to hear their beloved former pastor, and evidently gratified and instructed by 
his very appropriate discourse on the words: “Vay, but I will die here.” 
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The manifestfevidences of Brother Hibshman’s success in Waynesboro’, filled 
our heart with joy, both for his own sake and that of the congregation. He 
has labored there now but two years, and yet a great deal has been accomplish- 
ed, by God’s blessing on the work. Salem, the mother congregation of the 
charge, situated about three miles west of the town, is also ina highly flour- 
ishing condition. The last communion, in October, was one of the largest 
ever held there. During these two years, 78 members have been added to the 
charge (the youngest person received being 14 years of age, and the oldest 85 
years), and the prospects of future increase are highly encouraging. It is but 
just and proper to add, that the Waynesboro’ charge is, and always has been 
most earnesl and intelligent in its attachment to the old faith and practice of the 
Reformed Church, in decided opposition to all Mercersburg innovations. It 
would be easier to say more than to stop here. But we will only add, that for 
_ ourselves the privilege of mingling with this dear people on this joyful festival, 
was one of the happiest of our lives. May the Lord continne to prosper them 
and build them up in their holy faith, and grant them in their new church, 
harvests as rich and precious as those gathered first in the Log Church of 1830, 
and then in the smaller but very pleasant brick building which has now given 
place to this more noble edifice. 


DEATHS. Rev. Christian Russell, on Nov 17, 1871, at the residence of his: 
brother, Rev. G. B. Russell. This esteemed Brother fell a victim to the epi- 
demic scourge now afflicting Philadelphia, and spread out into distant towns 
over Pennsylvania and adjacent States. He had been on a visit to his old charge 
in Westmoreland county, and was stricken down on his way back to his mission 
in Camden, Del. All who knew him testify to his quiet but earnest piety and 
Christian amiability of character, an attractive feature which we well remember 
in him as a boy, He worked noiselessly but well, and has gone, we may con- 
fidently feel assurred, to the eternal reward of gaace, the rest in heaven. 


THE Classis of Philadelphia met in special sessions in Heidelberg Reformed. 
Church on December 8, 1871. Several items of business claimed attention; among 
them, by reference from the Synod of Pottstown, the case of Mr. G. D. Wolff’s 
defection to Romanism. The action of Classis in the case consisted in declaring 
him deposed by his act of defection, and in appointing a special committee to 
inguire into, and report to Classis upon, the cause or causes of the recent numer- 
ous apostasies from our midst to Popery. 


MISCELLANEOUS ITEMS. The annual week of prayer for the new year, will 
commence on Sunday, Jan. 7. Through the energy and attention of the execu- 
tive representatives of the Evangelical Alliance, the observance of this excellent 
appointment has been successfully maintained, and is becoming more and more 
general among Evangelical Protestant Churches throughout the world. Re- 
gardless of the frowns of Mercersburg and Dr. Gerhart, the call for its observ- 
ance for this year, again has been issued from New York, over the signatures 
of Mr. Dodge, the President, and Dr. Schaff, the Secretary of the American 
Branch of the Alliance. The following order of topics has been presented. We 
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beg to suggest that Dr. Gerhart, &c., instead of indulging in acrimonious criti- 
cisms of them, join, and get his students to join, in heartily keeping the week. 


Sunday, Fan. 7.—SERMON: Subject:—The Faith once delivered to the 
Saints, a universal and everlasting bond of union in the Christian Church. The 
duty of its defence and extension binding on all believers, 

Monday, Fan. 8.—THANKSGIVING: “God’s “unspeakable gifts;” for Mercies 
personal and relative; for National Mercies: for the maintenance and restora- 
tion of Peace and for preservation from Famine and other National Calamities; 
for Mercies to the Christirn Church; for the progress of Christ’s Kingdom and 
the usefulness of the Christian Ministry. a. 

Tuesday, Fan. 9.—HvMILIATION;: for personal and national sins, weakness 
of faith, disobedience and worldliness in the Church. Acknowledgment og 
Divine Judgments, confession of unfaithfulness, and prayer for the Revival of 
Religion as in past times. 

Wednesday, Fan. 10.—PRAYER (intercessory): for Families: for sons and 
daughters of Christian parents at home and in other lands; also for those at 
school, at colleges and universities; and for all entering upon commercial or 
professional duties, for the increase of spiritual life in those who confess Christ; 
for the conversion of the unconverted; and for the sanctifying of affliction both 
to parents and children. 

Thursday, Fan. 11.—PRAVER (intercessory): for Kings and all in authority; 
for Nations, especially those recently visited with the calamities of war; for the 
prevalence of peace in the councils of Statesmen; for righteousness, harmony and 
good willamong all classes; for the spread of sound knowledge, and for God’s 
blessing upon special efforts to resist the progress of infidelity, superstition, in- 
temperance, and other kinds of immorality. : 

friday, Fan. 12.—PRAYER (intercessory): for the Christian Church; _ for, 
Bishops, Presbyters, Pastors, and Missionaries: for translators of the Holy. 
Scriptures into various tongues; for Office-bearers, and for Committees, Socie- 
ties; and Authors engaged in Christian work. 

Saturday, Fan. 13.—PRAYER: for a large outpouring of the Holy Spirit; for 
the increase of Christian love and holy zeal, and the union of believers in 
prayer and effort for God’s Glory. 7 
Sunday, Fan. 14.—SERMoNns: “Thy Kingdom come, Thy will be done on 
earth as it is done in heaven.’’—Matt. vi. 10. 


THE POPULATION OF THE GLOBE. There are on the globe 1,279,000,000 of 
souls, of which 

360,000,000 are of the Caucasian race. 

552,000,000 are of the Mongolian race. 

190,000,000 are of the Malay race. 

1,000,000 are of the Indo-American race. : 

There are 3,642 languages and dialects spoken, and 1,000 different religions. 

The yearly mortality of the globe is 333,333,333 persons. This is at the rate 
of 91,554 per day, 3,720 per hour, 62 per minute. So each pulsation of the heart 
marks the decease of some human creature. 
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The average of human life is 33 years. 

One-fourth of the population dies at or before the age of seven years. 

One-half at or before seventeen years. 

Among 10,000 persons, one arrives at the age of 100 years, one in 500 attains 
the age of 90, and one’‘in 100 lives to the age of 60. 

Married men live longer than single ones. . 

In 1,000 persons, 95 marry, and more marriages occur in June and Decembe 
than in any other months of the year. 

One-eighth of the population is military. 

Professions exercise a great influence on longevity. In 1,000 individuals who 
arrive at the age of 70 years, 42 are priests, orators or speakers; 40 are agricultur- 
ists, 33 are workmen, 32 are soldiers or military employees, 28 advocates or en- 
gineers, 27 professors, and 24 doctors. 

Those who devote their lives to the prolongation of that of others, die the 
soonest. 

There are 336,000,000 Christians. 

There are 5,000,000 Israelites. 

There are 60,000,000 Asiatic religionists. 

There are 300,000,000 Pogans. 

In the Christian Churches: 

170,000,009 profess the Roman Catholic. 

75,000,000 profess the Greek faith. 

80,000,000 profess the Protestant. 


PROTESTANTS in Turkey now number 23,000, and represent twelve different 
nationalities. The greater part of them (19,000) are connected with the Ameri- 
can missions. 


Tue old project, renewed in every generation, of leading thescattered children 
of Israel back to Palestine, and establishing a Jewish kindom there, is on foot 
once more in Frankfort, Germany. 


From all parts of the Christian world the reports of the progress of the Gospel 
during the past year, have been full of encouragement. Everywhere, in the 
home and foreign fields, in Christian and heathen lands, the Word of the Lord 
has had free course and been glorified. The recent great political events in 
Europe are also serving this end. Popery is forsaken on all sides of the worldly 
powers, whose aid and support it has courted and received for ages; and though 
Jesuits are making desperate efforts to gain some compensating advantages in 
other ways, their craft and deceit seem likely to fail. Meanwhile, Evangelical 
Protestants, though annoyed by treachery and artful machinations in their own 
household, and opposed by foes of all true religion from without, have been put- 
ting forth extraordinary energies, and with signal success! 


THE Episcopal Almanac for 1872, just published, gives a list of 54 Bishops and 
3,898 clergymen in the denomination. The numberof communicants is 244,995; 
contributions last year, $5,544,574. There were thirty deaths in the clergy. 
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Dr. THoMAS.DE Witt.—At a November meeting of the Consistory of the 
Collegiate Reformed Church, the following letter, which will interest many of 
the readers of the Lvangelist, was read: 

“NEW YoRK, OcT. 30th, 1871. 

“TO THE CONSISTORY OF THE REFORMED DUTCH CHURCH OF NEW YorK 
Crryv—Dear Brethren: I have considered my great age, to which a kind Provi- 
dence has brought me, with its attending and probably growing infirmities, as well 
as the state of our Church. After prayerful reflection, I have arrived at the. de- 
cided conviction, that duty to myself and to the Church requires that I should 
retire from all active and responsible duty in the ministry. I therefore resign, 
and return to the consistory the assignment granted to me of preaching every 
fifth Sabbath in each of the associated Churches. If either of the colleagues or 
the Consistory should request me to perform a service appropriate to me, and 
which I am capable to perform, I will cheerfully consent. 

«When I retrace the leadings of Divine Providence and Grace during my long 
life of eighty years—during my ministry of nearly sixty years in the Church of | 
my fathers, and of forty-four years in this Church, I] am overwhelmed in deep 
humility and gratitude with a sense of the Divine favor; so that I may say, ‘Good_ 
ness and mercy have followed me all my days.’ It now remains for me to wait 
the call of my Saviour to enter into the house not made with hands, eternal in the 
heavens. | 

“Yours, in the hope and ministry of the Gospel, THOMAS DE WITT. 

The Consistory accepted the resignation thus tendered, with the understanding 
that Dr. De Witt be requested to hold the position of senior minister of the Colle- 
giate Church so long as his life shall be spared, he, however, being relieved from 
responsibility. 


From GREENLAND.—Rey. Dr. Newman who went to Greenland last summer 
writes: “ Nearly one-half of the entire population are recognized members of 
the Lutheran Church. There are but few Moravian missionaries in Greenland, 
their principal missions being in Labrador. [There are 24 Moravian mission- 
aries, male and female, in Greenland. In Labrador there are 45, of whom 
eight are lay agents.] At Jacobshaven and at Godthaub, the Lutherans have 
seminaries for the education of young men for the ministry. They have two 
classes of religious teachers: ordained pastors and catechists. The latter re- 
ceive from $50 to $300 per annum; young ministers receive $800, and those 
of riper years, $1400 ayear. 


THE Tartars, who were forced into a profession of the Russian religion, are 
showing a disposition to leave the Greek Church and return to Mohammedan- 
ism. It appears that more than 700 of them have declared that while nominally. 
members of the Russian Church, they have secretly adhered to Mohammedan 
rites. The Russian clergy have applied, in great alarm, to the authorities to 
punish the leaders of the movement. 


Ir APPEARS from the Mennonite Friedendore, that the tenets of this denomina . 
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tion are “Baptism of adults only, Lord’s Supper, and Defencelessness.”’ The 
Church has been in existence in America 150 years. Wadsworth, Ohio, is the 
pivotal centre. A large immigration is anticipated this year from Prussia and 
Russia. In the latter empire the Mennonites are 40,000 in number. 


M. Tuiers, President of France, received a few days since with affability, a 
deputation of French Protestants, and gave them his promise that religious equality 
shall be maintained in France. As toleration is now freely allowed there, it is a 
good time to work for the evangelization of the millions of its people. 


IN Glasgow, Scotland, the United Presbyterians have fifty-two places of wor- 
ship, and during the past year report an accession of seven hundred and fifty- 
seven persons to their membership. They are among the strongest religious 
bodies in the city. 


Be STEADFAST.—An English admiral, who rose to his high station by his own 
steady exertions, used to be fond of relating that, on first first leaving an humble 
lodging to join his ship as a midshipman, his landlady presented him with a Bible 
and a guinea, saying, “God bless you and prosper you, my lad; and, as long as you 
live, never suffer yourself to be laughed out of your money or your prayers.” 

The young sailor carefully followed this advice through life, and had reason to 

rejoice that he did so; while thousands have regretted, when too late, that they 
have pursued a different course. 
Never let your honest convictions be laughed down. Be true to yourself, and 
in the end, you will not only be respected by the world, but have the approval of 
your ownconscience. Seetoit,that whatever you lose, whether it be money or 
place or reputation, you do not lose courage, honesty, simplicity or truthfulness. 


THAT wasa beautiful idea expressed by a lady on her death-bed,in reply to.a re- 
mark ofher brother, who was taking leave of her to return to his distant residence, 
that heshould probably never meet her in the land of the living: ‘Brother, I trust 
we shall meetin the land ofthe living. Weare now inthe land ofthe dying.” 


WHAT is the most characteristic in true religion—what is the most wonderful— 
is the fact that it wells up right against man’s desires, his inclinations, his precon- 
ceptions. Itshattersthe old, mouldy crust of habits; it changes the current of 
his thoughts; it makes the dumb, stupefied conscience talk right out, and speak to 
the purpose; it transfigures him, itregenerateshim. If it cannot make a small 
power large, it makes it good. 


THE only religion possible to man is the religion of penitence. The righteous- 
ness of man cannot be the integrity of the virgin citadel which has never admitted 
the enemy; itcan never be more than the integrity of the city which, having 

-expelled the invader with blood in the streets, has suffered great inward loss. 


URSINUS COLLEGE. 


FREELAND, MONTGOMERY COUNTY, PA. 





ACADEMIC DEPARTMENT. 


The WINTER TERM of this popular Boarding School for Young 
Men will open JANUARY 8, 1872, and continue sixteen weeks. Instruction 
given by a corps of competent teachers in the elementary and higher branches 
of an English and Classical education, in German and other Modern Languages, 
in Music, Drawing and Painting. 

TERMS for Boarding and Tuition (French, Music, Drawing 


and Painting extra), at the rate of $180 for the school year of 40 weeks. 


COLLEGIATE DEPARTMENT. 


The College proper is distinct from the Academic Department. Its sessions 
correspond with those of the Academic Department. Applications for admission to the 
several classes can be made at any time. . 


The FAcuLTY, as far as filled, consists of the following gentlemen: 
J. H. A. BOMBERGER, D.D., PRESIDENT, Professor of Mental 
and Moral Philosophy, &c. 3 : 
Rev. H. W. SUPER,JA.M., Vicr PrestDENT, Professor of Mathe- 
matics, Mechanics, &c. 
J. SHELLEY WEINBERGER, A.M., Professor of Latin and 
Greek Languages, &c. 
Rev. JOHN VANHAAGEN, Professor of German, History, &c. 
Rev. A.J . BOWERS, A. M., Adjunct Professor of Languages, &c. 
, Professor of Belles Lettres, Political Economy, &c. 
J. W. SUNDERLAND, A. M., L.D.D., Professor of Geology, 
Chemistry and Botany. | 
, Lecturer on Anatomy and Physiology. 
WILLIAM H. SNYDER, Instructor in the Academic Depart- 
, ment. ) 


A full Theological course has been added for the free use of those who may 
wish to avail themselves of it 
g@SF or further information regarding terms, etc., apply to 


- J. H. A. BOMBERGER, 
Freeland, Montgomery County, Penna. 














THE LIFE OF CHRIST. 
BY REV. WILLIAM HANNA, D.D. 


Six yolumes in one, with two maps and twenty full-page engrav- 
ings from Dore. 861 pp. 8vo. $3.00; postage, 48 cents. 


‘‘Not a book to serve one for doctrinal or controversial needs is 
this, but rather a book profitable for practical and devotional pur- 
poses. It does not deal in abstractions, but by a continuous and 
expanded narrative of our Redeemer’s life, draws direct teach- 
ing from the words of Scripture. To its preparation Dr. Hanna 
brought his close scholarship, and the experience of personal con- 
tact with the scenes of our Saviour’s life. His prominent idea 
- isto unfold the individuality of Christ, and to gain an insight 
into his spiritual and human character.’’—J/lustrated Christan 
Weekly. 

‘‘The maps and engravings add greatly to the value of the vol- 
ume. It is fitted to be popular both in style and price.’’—oches- 
ter Democrat. | 


Sent post-paid to ministers on receipt of price. 
A liberal discount to those who buy to sell again. 


AMERICAN TRACT SOCIETY, 
H. N. THISSELL, 
1408 ‘Chestnut Street, Philadelphia. 


WM. PAINTER & CO., 


BANKERS, 


No. 36 SOUTH THIRD STREET, 
PHILADELPHIA. ~__ 








DEALERS IN ALL ISSUES OF 


GOVERNMENT SECURITIES. 


Gold, Stocks and Bonds 


BOUGHT AND SOLD ON COMMISSION, 


AT THE 
PHILADELPHIA AND NEW YORK STOCK BOARDS. 





Bas Deposits received and Interest allowed by special agreement. 


THE 


REFORMED CHURCH 
MONTHLY. 


Vor. V—FEBRUARY, 1872.—No. 2. 


‘FAITH. 


Ir would not be easy to over-estimate the importance of right views 
of evangelical personal faith. In the Holy Scriptures it is everywhere 
represented as a primary, fundamental gracé, in the Christian life 
and character. And the experience of every sincere child of God, 
of every disciple of Jesus Christ, confirms the high value set upon 
it by the Scriptures. Enlightened Christian reason, also, at once 
perceives and admits that the faith required by the Gospel, is 
indispensable to true piety, from the commencement to the final 
consummation of that piety in the perfect holiness and bliss of 
heaven. 

Turning, first of all, as it is right we should, to the Scriptures 
for their inspired and infallible lessons on this subject, they are 
found to be full of the necessity of personal faith as a primary con- 
dition, on man’s part, of salvation. This statement alone, will at 
once call to mind numerous passages in which such necessity is 
- most plainly affirmed. 

<‘God so loved the world, that He gave His only begotten Son, 
that whosoever JeZeveth on Him might not perish, but have ever- 
lasting life.’’ . ; 

‘‘To as many as received Him (Christ) gave He power to become 
the sons of God, even to them that Jdeeve on His name: which — 
were Jorn not of blood, nor of the will of the flesh, nor of the 
will of man, dut of God.’’ (John i: 12-13.) ° 

‘He that deZeveth on Him is not condemned, but he that de- 
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dieveth not is condemned already, because he hath not belveved in 
the name of the only begotten Son of God.”’ 

‘He that dedzeveth on the Son hath everlasting life, and he that 
believeth not the Son, shall not see life, &c.’’ (John iii: 16, 18, 36.) 

The blind man, whom Jesus restored to sight on being turned 
“out of the Church (Synagogue) by the priests, was sought by 
‘Jesus, who had compassion on him, and wished to let him find 
comfort with Himself. But before admitting the excommunicated 
blind man to His fellowship and peace, the searching question 
“was put: ‘‘Dost thou believe on the Son of God?”’ (Johnix: 35, 36.) 

In the great commission of our Lord, given immediately before 
His ascension, corresponding prominence is given to faith: ‘“‘He 
that deeveth and is baptized, shall be saved ‘a he that deheveth not 
‘shall be damned.”’ 

That the Apostles so understood the matter, is clear beyond dis- 
pute from all their preaching. It is evident from the main tenor 
“of their appeal to the multitude on the day of Pentecost (Acts ii) 
Peter’s whole address and its argument bore against their sin of an 
unbelieving rejection ‘of Christ, and urged repentance of that sin 
vand all it involved, and demanded penitent faith. in Christ. 
And the work of the Holy Ghost on the multitude, through the 
‘preaching of the Word, consisted in His doing what our Lord 
foretold He would do when He was given: ‘‘Convince the world 
-of sin, because they dezeved no?’ on Jesus Christ. Whether the 
«carly Apostles preached to multitudes or appealed to individuals, 
tthe demand, the first great requirement, was always—de“eve. 
“With the heart man de/eveth unto righteousness.’’ ‘The Gospel 
is the power of God unto salvation unto every one that deZeveth.”’ 
‘He that cometh unto God must Jefeve that He is.’’ 

Even the chief name by which early Christians were designated, 
is taken from their faz‘h. Hence they are called: ‘‘as many as 
believe,’’ ‘‘all that defeved.’’ 

Nor is this prominence given to faith limited to the New Testa- 
ment dispensation. It is represented as having like importance, 
as an essential and fundamental element in all true piety under 
the Old Testament economy. Abraham’s /fazth was accounted to 
‘him for righteousness, even that faith which he had, yet being un- 
circumcised. In the cases of Abel, Enoch, Noah, Moses, Joseph, 
and all distinguished for their piety in those ancient times, faith 
‘is emphasized as the chief, the highest virtue. (See Hebrews'xi. ) 
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In its light all other acts of their piety growdim. By somestrong 
power imparted to them through it, they were enabled to achieve 
the victories over the world which they gained, and bear with tri- 
umphant fortitude the trials and temptations they were required 
to endure. 2 

A grace so excellent, challenges the study and admiration of 
every Christian. A virtue so essential and powerful claims earnest 
consideration. The faith which enabled Abel to offer a more 
acceptable sacrifice than Cain; the faith by which Enoch ‘‘was 
translated that he .should not see death ; the faith which nerved 
the heart and hand of Noah for ‘‘the building of the ark to the 
saving of his house ;’’ the faith which, in a word, subdued king- 
doms, wrought righteousness, obtained promises, stopped the 
mouths of lions, quenched the fury of fire, waxed valiant in fight, 
turned to flight the army of the aliens, and laid secure hold of the 
heavenly inheritance—and this, whilst it yet saw the promises only 
afar off—that faith may well excite the deepest interest, and kin- 
dle burning desires to learn its nature and the secret of its power. 
But still more, the faith through which, as through nothing else, 
power isreceived to become the children of God ; the faith through 
which the deaf receive their hearing, the blind their sight, and 
the dead their life; the faith which commands mountains to de- 
part, sycamore trees to be plucked up by the roots and cast into 
the sea, and before whose commanding voice even devils tremble 
and flee; the faith through which (alone) as the condition or 
main part, the lost sinner is saved, the guilty and condemned 
sinner is made righteous before God, the soul alienated by 
nature. from God, is brought into living and life-giving 
union with God in Christ; and the spirit of the weakest 
saint is enabled to overcome the world, and gain in triumph the 
joys of heaven. Such faith may well be thought worthy of the 
first and most diligent attention of all who make the Gospel their 
guide into truth, and whose estimate of the importance of a sub- 
ject is ruled by the value which the Scriptures attach to it. Before 
altars, before all religious rites and ceremonies, before all bodily 
exercises which profit little, before Jerusalem or Gerezim, is fatth, 
for the lack of which nothing can make up; but having which the 
believing soul is safe, though deprived of all other formal means 
on earth—though anathematized by the priest, and thrust out of 
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his synagogue—though denied the water of Aés baptism and the 
wafer of Azs mass. : 

What, then, is this grace of which so much account is made in 
the Word of God, and which is held in correspondingly high 
repute by universal evangelical Christianity ? 

The best general definition of it, must of course be one which 
most plainly and fully sets forth its nature and character as taught 
in the Scriptures. This is done, we think, in the following 
answer of the Heidelberg Catechism to the question: 

**What ts true faith ? True faith is ot only a certain knowledge 
whereby I hold for truth all that God has revealed to us in His 
Word, but also an assured confidence, which the Holy Ghost 
works in my heart by the Gospel, that not only to others but to 
me also, remission of sin, everlasting righteousness and salvation 
are freely ene re God, merely of grace, only for the sake = 
Christ’s merits.’ 

From this explicit and pregnant answer, notable alike for what 
it excludes from the definition as for what it ¢c/udes in it, taken 
in connection with the proof texts referred to under the answer, 
the following points may be learned in regard to the nature, 
necessity and operations of evangelical faith. 

First, as its nature: 

1. It is a personal act. It is not something done to us or for us © 
by some one else. Every one who exercises faith must do it for 
himself. The wounded man may have the soothing or healing 
balm applied to his wound by the hand of a friend, and the wound 
be so healed. To the lipsof the exhausted, unconscious pilgrim, 
some sympathizing Samaritan may put the reviving cordial, and 
the fainted one will be restored. But faith unto salvation must be 
the act of soul saved. Each soul so saved must have for itself a 
certain knowledge whereby it holds for truth all that God reveals 
in His Word, and for itself an assured confidence of pardon, 
righteousness and redemption. Every one must personally repent, 
and personally lay hold of the salvation offered by the Gospel. 
Each one’s own hand must be laid upon the head of the atoning 
Lamb, and each one’s own heart: directly and immediately be 
opened for the personally welcome admission of Him who “‘stands 
at the door and knocks.’’ No Pope, no archbishop, no priest, no 
Levite can do this for him, or do anything for him which will be an 
efficacious substitute for this. Even Paul and Silas could not save 
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the affrighted jailor of Philippi. Me must de/eve, and believe for 
himself. Each man, with his own heart, must believe unto right- 
eousness, as each one with his own mouth must make confession 
unto salvation. “‘If chou deHevest with all thy heart, thou mayest be 
baptized,’’ said Philip to the awakened Ethiopian. Baptism with- 
out faith, faith not in baptism, but in Him of whom the Ethiopian 
had been reading from Isaiah, would profit him nothing. ‘You 
desire to be baptized,’’ Philip virtually says; but let me assure 
you, you need something more than water-baptism; you need 
faith.”’ = 

Now this view of the matter may not please those whose theory 
of Christianity dislikes what they are fond of decrying as sudject- 
ivism, pietism, and fanaticism. According to their notions, too 
much account is made of a personal faith, and of the frame of: 
mind and heart which it involves. They maintain that the ten- 
dency to do this should rather be checked than encouraged. 
Instead of holding up the importance of men believing directly for 
themselves in Jesus Christ, they would have men rather taught to 
submit to Church authority, and yield themselves to what may be 
officially and formally (¢. e. sacerdotally) done for them through 
sacred ordinances. ’ 

In this, no doubt, such theorists are very sincere. They may, 
‘also, seem at times to make out a very philosophical and plausible 
case for their theory of the case. And it would, of course, be 
desirable to conciliate them. But human philosophy, falsely 
so-called, is less really profound than the ‘‘wisdom of God.”’ 
Sincerity even, is no proof of truth, or the Hindoo devotee and 
Aztec sun-worshipper would have the same claim to our confi- 
dence as the disciple of Jesus Christ. And as to the plausibility 
of any particular notion of religion which may be advanced, it 
should hardly be allowed to lead us away from the explicit testi- 
mony which is true, though every man should be a liar. 

Faith is, in regard to this point of its being a positively personal 
affair, just what the Gospel declares it to be. And as such we are 
bound to accept it, whether a disagreeing theology ridicule or de- 
nounce us for so doing. 

2. Another quality and characteristic of true Gospel faith, as 
defined above, is that it is a spzvituaZ. act. In believing, the per- 
son doing so, does not lay outward hold of any outward help or 
means of help. Faith is in no sense a bodily act, performed by 
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any bodily organ. It has nothing to do with organs or with 
organisms, in any proper sense of the terms. Its sphere is higher 
and deeper than any organic sphere. 

Sometimes, indeed, it is figuratively spoken of as a hand which 
lays hold, or an eye which sees, or as a mouth which eats and 
drinks. But such figurative expressions are always to be taken as 
figurative, and in no sense literal. Under the figure, they express 
a veal truth or fact. But such truth and fact are far more in their 
full significance than any word or figure of human speech can ever 
express. | 

Faith is more than any hand-grasping, or any eye-seeing, or 
any mouth-eating or drinking. No hand is strong enough to lay 
hold of what faith seizes. No eye is keen enough to see what faith 
discerns. No heart is large enough to conceive or to take in what 
faith apprehends. Outward means may be used in preparing the 
way for its production, or for its confirmation. And means, out- 
wardly used, if used lawfully, and as properly appointed, may serve 
an important purpose in its exercise and furtherance. But true 
faith is not an outward use, however devout (or superstitious) of 
outward means, however excellent or allowable. 

Faith is the deepest*and most earnest act of the inner man 
(mind and heart, thought and affection) accepting as certain truth, 
on God’s testimony, all that God has revealed as such, and em- 
bracing with full assurance as certain salvation, the grace freely 
offered in Jesus Christ. The whole transaction is inward and 
spiritual, in distinction from what is outward, physical (in the 
most subtle and refined sense), or organic. In and by faith, man’s 
mind or reason, first of all, \earns, by spiritual illumination, what 
truth is, and accepts it, in the love of it (heartily). In and by 
faith the heart, the deepest, strongest affections of which the spirit 
of man is capable, lays hold of Jesus Christ and the blessings of 
personal salvation offered to itin Him. The Holy Spirit, by the 
Gospel, as a true spiritual instrument, by the Gospel as distinct 
Srom any formal ordinances, convinces men of sin, reveals to man 
the Redeemer, and constrains him to repent of sin and believe in 
the Saviour. All the essential parts of the whole work or process: 
are spiritual. The knowledge requisite is spiritual, the illumin- 
ation is spiritual, the conviction and repentance are spiritual, and 
the fazth wrought in the soul by this method is also spiritual. 

By some it may seem superfluous to insist so strongly upon this 
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point, or to bring it out so explicitly. Letsuch be glad and thank- 
ful if they have never heard or been disturbed by a doctrine of 
faith at variance with what may always have been regarded by thenn 
as the plain and simple lessons of the Word of God regarding it.. 
But let them know, also, that such contrary and opposing notions. 
of faith have been advanced and are taught, and in a way to deceive 
and mislead many pliant minds. Popery knows nothing of the 
Gospel faith described above, excepting to condemn it as an ac- 
cursed heresy. And the whole system of semi-Romish ritualism 
is utterly at variance with such faith, and leads, naturally and: 
necessarily, to its extirpation. 

There is need, therefore, of giving it —— and earnest con- 
sideration, as taught and commended inthe Gospel. Only in this: 
way can the mind be defended against error, and fortified in the 
truth. 

Other points to be noticed must be deferred to a see article. 





CHURCH AUTHORITY. 


_ THE question as to the true nature of Church authority, is one 
that came into active dispute between Protestants and the Church 
of Rome, in the days of the Reformation. Of late years the 
position of the Protestant churches on this subject, has often been 
called into question by those who have a Romanizing tendency. 

In the process of the great awakening of the sixteenth century, 
the Reformers came to see that the pretended authority of the 
Church (7. ¢. of the then existing Roman Catholic Church), as: 
being infallible and apostolical, was a baseless theory, that hadi 
grown up with the lapse of centuries, founded on a false tradi-. 
tion and forged documents originally, and promoted by secular 
power and appliances, until it had grown to be insupportable, and 
had in effect become a veil to conceal Christ from true believers, 
and thus stood in the way of their reaching that assurance of 
justification which is so greatly needed by man in his actual fallen, 
state. Hence, they bravely and firmly rejected this spurious au- _ 
thority. Zhey came to this rejection, by bowing before the authority 
of the Word of God. As they came to the assurance of subjective: 
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justification by faith in Christ, as set forth in the Holy Scriptures, 
they therefore acknowledged the authority of these Scriptures as 
the Word of God, and as standing higher than the traditions of 
men, or the theories of the Church, based mainly upon human 
speculation and human contrivances. 

in a general way, then, we may classify the different postures 
of the two parties as follows: Zhe Romanist places the authority of 
the (Roman Catholic) Church aBove the Word of God: he claims 
that the Church is the infallible expounder of the Scriptures, and 
supplements .its teaching by her tradition and authoritative 
decisions. Zhe Protestant makes the Word of God (t. e. the teache 
ings of Christ and His inspired prophets and apostles) Zo be higher 
than the authority of the Church (ander any and every outward 
form), and claims that both the teachings of the Church and the 
validity of the outward organization of the Church, must, in the 
last instance, be treated by the Word of God; and that if any given 
Church or doctrine cannot stand before this text, its authority for 
the believer is gone. 


The Origin of Church Authority. 


All true Church authority flows from the Lord Jesus Christ. 
He founded the Church; He solemnly affirmed: ‘‘All power is 
given unto Me in heaven and in earth. Go ye, therefore, and 
‘teach all nations, baptizing them in the name of the Father, and 
of the Son, and of the Holy Ghost; teaching them to observe a// 
things whatsoever I have commanded you; and lo, I am with you 
alway, even unto the end of the world.”’ (Matt. xviii: 19, 20.) He 
spake as one having authority. He selected His own apostles; 
He instituted His sacraments; He sent down His Spirit; He in- 
spired His chosen organs; He endowed them with other super- 
natural gifts. The apostles acknowledged His authority. They 
inscribed their gifts of miracles, of inspiration, of teaching and 
of prophecy, entirely to Him. Whatever they taught, and what- 
ever they penned for their own age, and for future ages, was given 
“fas the Word of the Lord.’’? But there are now widely opposing 
theories as to the way and mode in which the Lord Jesus Christ 
exercises this authority in the Church, continuously, until His 
second coming. 7 


Lhe Romish and Romanizing Theories. 
The Romanist holds, that the Lord organized a hierarchy of 
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teachers and governors, who are in substance and_in fact, that 
which they call the “Holy Catholic Church.’”’ At their head 
stood, at first, Peter, and subsequently the Popes, as the successors 
of Peter, and the vicars or representatives of Christ. These teach- 
ers of the Church are of infallible authority for all the faithful, in 
all matters of doctrine, government and discipline. This Church 
has committed to it the keys of heaven. Whoever will not be- 
lieve this Church, is excluded from heaven. This Church, in fact, 
gives validity to the Scriptures and to its teachings; it supplements 
its teaching where it is defective, and even adds additional 
doctrines and truths. This ‘Church of the Priests” has not only 
this immense power and authority of deciding upon what is to be 
believed, on pain of eternal damnation, but it has a real priestly 
power, so that without its mediation, no soul can attain to forgive- 
ness of sin or reconciliation with God. 

When we come to consult Romish writers, we find that they 
almost unanimously hold that some of the doctrines which Chris- 
tians are bound to believe, are only imperfectly revealed in the 
Bible, and that the Scriptures, although inspired, are therefore in 
a measure incomplete. They hold also that the Scriptures are 
very obscure. Hence, the use of the Scriptures by the common 
people, has always been discountenanced by the Romish Church. 
They claim that when it is read, it must always be accompanied 
by the authoritative interpretation of the Church. In fact, its 
use by the people generally has been expressly prohibited by dif- 
ferent Popes, who made the liberty of using the Bible to be de- 
pendent upon the permission of the priests. Such prohibitions 
were issued by the Popes Gregory VII., Innocent III., Clemens 
XI., Pius IV.; and according to the late council of Rome, these 
Popes must have been zmfadib/e in their decisions. 

They further hold, that Christand His apostles taught many things 
that were never put in writing, but that those have been handed 
down in and through the ¢radit#ions of the Romish Church. These 
traditions, or traditional pi are an authoritative part of the 
true rule of faith. 

God, by His mysterious as marvelous Providence, in our own 
day, is now visibly shattering and breaking up the false authority 
of the Pope, and the Popish Church: by His concursus with the 
actions of men he is visibly exposing the nakedness and hideous- 
ness of this theory. We do not see much prospect, either, of 
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introducing into its place, on Protestant ground, a sort of idéal- 
ized, Romanistic Church authority, which differs not in principle 
from it, but mainly in the veiling of its true meaning beneath 
high-sounding phraseology.* 


Protestant Doctrines. 


We claim that this theory is wrong; that Jesus Christ, the King 
of the Church, established no such Church of the Priests, to whom 
He gave authority to interpret infallibly the Word, or to supplement. 
its teachings. We hold that Christ, the ascended Lord, is not a 
dead King, nof has He abdicated His throne, nor has He trans- 
ferred His prophesies, priestly and kingly authority, to any Popes, 
Bishops or Priests, or to any Church in this sense; but that He still 
lives, still exercises this authority, and will do so to the end of time; 
that He Himself rules His Church (7. ¢., His people) by His own 
authority and authorized organs. We hold that Peter, Paul, John, 
and the other inspired revealers of the will of God, above all that 
Christ st#// speaks to us, still preaches to us from the pages of the 
inspired record, as they did in the first age of the Church, and 
that we cannot come to Christ, nor to the Church, nor to the 
truth, except through this inspired Word of God, or the teach- 
ings in accordance with it. The first Christians came to Christ 
directly, and yielded to His authority, challenging them in this 
form. ‘The next generation were confronted with the authority 
of Christ, as exercised through the inspired apostles. ‘‘Whoever 
heareth you, heareth me.’’. Since that time, Christ and His in- 
spired Apostles speak to us and to all coming ages. Their voice 
is still a living voice. They personally preach to the ages. Their 
inspired words are the rule and form of all teaching in the Church. 
The very last book of the Bible, at its end, solemnly testifies: ‘If 
any man shall add unto these things, God shall add unto him the 


*Romanists teach that the Church, as an external, visible society, consisting of* those who 
profess the Christian religion, united in the communion of the same sacrament and subjection 


_ to lawful pastors, and especially to the Pope of Rome, is divinely appointed to be the infallible 


teacher of men in all things pertaining to faith and practice. It claims tobe qualified for this. 
office by the plenary revelation of the truth in the written and unwritten Word of God, and 
by the supernatural guidance of the Holy Spirit vouchsafed to the Bishops as the official suc- 
cessors ofthe Apostles, or rather to the Pope as the successor of Peter in his supremacy over 
the whole Church, and as vicar of Christ on earth. There is something apparently simple and 
grand in this theory. It is wonderfully adapted to the tastes and wants of carnal men. It 
seems to relieve them of personal responsibility. Everything is decided for them. ‘Their sal- 
vation is secured by merely submitting to be saved by an infallible, sin-pardoning and gracey 
imparting Church.” 
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plagues that are written in this book; and if any man shall take 
away from the words of the book of this prophecy, God shall take 
away his part out of the book of life, and out of the holy city, and 
from the things which are written in this book.”’ (Rev. xxii: 18, 19.) 

Hence the Bible is both the vwle of faith and the rule of all au- 
thority in the Church; or rather, Christ through His own teach- . - 
ings and those of His apostles, speaks to us authoritatively. ‘This 
is the last, supreme authority for the faithful. From this ground 
no one ought to allow himself to be moved by an infinity of words 
which only ‘darken counsel,’’ and which rest only upon private 
judgment and subjective theory. 

Whilst we admit that there is a kind of tradition which has 
value, namely, the common faith of the Church, as presented inthe 
ecumenical creed and in historical witnesses, through all the cen- 
turies, we hold that this /adition must itself be tried at the bar of 
the Scriptures, as the ultimate form; and whenever it deviates in 
its teaching from the same, it loses all authority for the faithful, and 
isto be rejected, according to Rev. xxii: 18,19. We hold that the 
Roman theory of tradition has no warrant whatever in the Word of | 
God, that it involves an impossibility, and that many elements in 
it are evidently and demonstrably the result of forged documents 
of an early day (the Isadorian Decretals). This is acknowledged 
now by some of the best scholars in the Roman Church, a8°%.. 2, 
by Dr. Dollinger. The doctrine of the supreme authority of the 
Pope is condemned by history itself, as well as by the Scriptures. 
‘ It grew out of a corruption of tradition, and therefore this tradi- 
tion is entirely untrustworthy, and whoever builds upon it, builds — 
upon a foundation of sand, instead of upon the inspired rock of the 
Word of God. ‘“The Word of the Lord endureth forever.’’ Most of 
the peculiar doctrines of Romanism, as the supremacy of the Pope, 
the perpetuity of the Apostolate, Transubstantiation, Purgatory, 
the Seven Sacraments, the Immaculacy of the Virgin, the Sacrifice 
of the Mass, and the Infallibility of the Pope, can be historically _ 





traced to their origin, and through their gradual development, ands “2 


this origin is not in the inspired record, but in the Judaistic ten- 
dency of the fifth and sixth centuries. It is very common for the 
Romish writers to say: ‘“‘We believe thus, because the 5th and 6th 
century so believed.’’ Just as it is common for the timid admirers 
(at a distance) of Romanism to say, in substance: * ‘We believe so 
and so, because the 3d and 4th century so believed.’’ On the 
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contrary, heartily holding what the Apostles believed and taught, 
the good Protestant says rather: ‘I believe thus and thus, because 
Christ and His inspired Apostles so teach, in a voice that yet 
speaks to our souls through the sounding aisles of centuries, and , 
because these teachings authenticate themselves to my soul as 
_peace-bringing and light-bringing.’’ | 

Our Saviour said that the scribes and Pharisees (the Romanists 
of old, in principle) made the Word of God of no effect by their 
traditions; that they taught for doctrines the commandments of men. 
Just so, we Protestants hold, that the Roman Church has imposed 
upon men a great mass of doctrines, rites, and even sacraments, 
which are but the vain and arbitrary commandments of men.* 

[ Conclusion in the March number. 





A HIGH-ALTAR CONSECRATION AND ITS LESSONS. 


IN one section of the Episcopal Church, ritualism seems to be 
bent upon going to the most foolish extremes, in showing how 
nearly it can approximate to Popery in its mimicry of Romish 
worship, without being stopped by authoritative interference. At 
__ times, the boldness of its innovations upon the past usages of its 
branch of the Protestant Church, really amount to impudent 
audacity. And yet both the impudence and the audacity seem to 





*Four years ago Dr. Schaff deliberately penned the following as the natural result of his in- 
‘vestigations and studies: ‘‘Romanism says: Where the Catholic tradition is, there is the Bible 
and the infallible rule of faith; Protestantism says: Where the Bible ts, there is the true tradt- 
tion and the infallible rule of fatth......... Romanism works from without and from. the general 
to the particular; Protestantism from within, and from the individual to the general. Pvrotest- 
antism is a protest against the tyranny of men, on the basis of the authority of God. It pro- 
_ claims the Bible to be the only infallible rule of Christian faith and practice, and teaches 
justification by grace alone, as apprehended by a living faith. Itholds upChrist as all in all, 
whose word ts all-sufjicient to teach, whose grace is all-sufficient to save. Its mission is, to 
realize the universal priesthood and kingship of believers, by, bringing them all into direct 
union and fellowship with Christ.’”” This is good and sound teaching, utterly at variance with 
the modern so-called and self-vaunted Mercersburg theology. It is the matured view, also, of 
Dr. Schaff, after having himself passed through the earlier form of the Mercersburg disease. We 
have no doubt that he now breathes more freely, and feels altogether more healthy than when 
yet enveloped in the Mercersburg nimbus. Dr. Fisher, on the contrary, is evidently becoming 
more and more befogged by the Mercersburg clouds and mists; they envelope himso completely 
that his vision is becoming more and more indistinct (it never was very clear at best). And 
with it (ari Zassu), he is becoming more and more unhappy and morose. For proof, see the 
Messenger for the month of December, 1871. 
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be patiently endured, and tenderly connived at, by at least one of 
the highest functionaries of the Episcopal Church. 

Among the churches of this denomination in New York city, 
there is one, pretty well up-town, which glories in the name of S¢. 
Mary the Virgin. This title already indicates its tendency and 
character. Like St. Albans, and S¢. Sacrament in the same city, 
and S¢. Clements in Philadelphia, which has given Bishop Stevens so: 
much trouble, the Rector (z. e., or ought to be, minister or Pastor) 
and congregation of St. Mary the Virgin, seem to be more anx- 
ious to gain notoriety for ritualistic affectationsthan for the weight- 
ier matters of gospel Christianity. As Episcopalians, they claim, 
of course, to be in the most direct line of tactual succession from. 
the Apostles, as to outward standing. They appear, however, to 
have very little regard for the counsel of that Apostle, who admon- 
ishes Christian women to think far less: of embroideries and of 
vestments for the body than of those virtues which should adorn 
the followers of Christ. 


A High-Altar Consecration. 


It seems that the aforesaid Church of St. Mary the Virgin, recently 
built a house of worship. To display its zeal for the extremely 
ritualistic fancies it has adopted, it was not content with an 
ordinary ‘‘altar’’ (a communion-table could, of course, not be 
recognized in such a Church), but must have this a high-altar. 
How this was provided, and how the Bishop of the diocese (Potter) 
consecrated it, may be learned from the following account contained 
in the New York Zzmes, and copied from it by the Episcopalian 
(the noble standard of Evangelical Christianity) of Philadelphia, 
from which latter paper we take it, and in which a very significant 
comparison is presented betweeg Bishop Potter's consecration of 
the high-altar of St. Mary’s the Virgin, and a similar consecration 
of an altar in a Romish Church in New York, on the same day by 
the Romish Bishop, Loughlin. 

Dedication of the New Altar of St. Mary the Virgin. Dedication of a 
Magnificent Piece of Workmanship. 


The memorial high altar which for some time past has been in course of 
erection in the Protestant Episcopal Church of St. Mary the Virgin, was, 
on Monday, solemnly consecrated by Right Rev. Bishop Potter, assisted by 
Rev. Thomas McKee Brown (Rector of the Church), and Rev. Messrs. 
Swope, of Trinity Chapel; Olmstead, of Trinity Church; Noyes, of St. Al- 
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ban’s Church; Bradley, of St. Sacrament Mission; Harrison, Van Kleeck 
and others. The church was crowded by a refined and intelligent congrega- 
tion, who were present by special invitation, the ceremonies being of a 
private character. The services of dedication were prepared expressly for 
the occasion by Bishop Potter. They were of a very impressive character. 

- Looking at the altar dressed with flowers and bearing hundreds of wax 
lights, the surpliced clergy, and the uniformed Sisterhood of St. Mary the 
Virgin, slowly filing out at the close of the ceremony, ome was forcibly remind- 
ed of the surroundings of the Roman Catholic Church. Indeed, the services 
in this church are said to make a nearer approach to those of the Romish 
than even those of St. Alban’s or Dr. Ewer’s. The altar, which is not yet 
completed, is of the French Gothic style of the eleventh century, and is 
being built at the expense of Mr. John B. Murray, a prominent member of 
the congregation, as a memorial of his deceased wife. When completed, it 
will be the most beautiful work of this kind in this country, with, perhaps, 
the exception of the high altar at St. Stephens’ Roman Catholic Church, in 
twenty-eighth street, and will even exceed that altar in height. It is ap- 
proached from the body of the church by nine steps, the highest of which, 
nearly six feet from the floor of the nave, forms the platform from which 
the main structure rises. -In length, the altar is seventeen feet including 
the wings, and ons height to the top of the ‘tabernacle is about twenty-six 


feet. 
A marble reredos or screen, extends the whole length at the back of the 


altar, and rises to the height of twenty feet above it, having at each end can- 
opied niches (for statuary), supported by slender columns, with richly-carved 
caps. From the center of this screen projects the tabernacle, a beautifully 
sculptured piece, on the top of which, under an elaborate canopy, is to be 
placed a marble crucifix nearly five feet in height, imported from Italy for the 
purpose. A number of brass candle-sticks, designed expressly for the altar, 
will be placed upon it when completed. Two hundred wax lights are to be 
used. Two candlesticks, of elaborate design, and fourteen feet in height, 
will stand on the ground floor at each corner of the altar, to hold the Sanctus 
Lights, to be lit when the Sanctus is snng in the Mass. The material used in 
building the altar and steps, is Italian marble. The following inscription is 
carved on the face of the retables—the last two sentences in Latin, and here 
- translated:— 

“Erected to the glory of Almighty “God, and in loving memory of Sarah 
Elizabeth Murray, wife, who entered into rest on Sunday, Dec. 11, 1870. 

“In the name of the Father, and of the Son, and of the Holy Ghost. 

“Eternal rest give unto her, O Lord, and may perpetual light shine upon 
her and give her peace.”’ 

The work, performed in a very substantial manner, is from the designs and 
is being built under the supervision of Mr, Edward Neville Stent, architect, 
of this city. It is expected that the altar will be entirely finished by Christ- 
mas. The Church of St. Mary the Virgin was brought to its presenf state 
of completion, about a year and a half ago, the ground for the edifice being 
the gift of William B. Astor, under the condition that the seats in the church 
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should be free. When finished, it is intended that the church shall have a 
tower and adjoining school-houses; a handsome pulpit, of different colored 
marble, is to be raised in the church and the chancel floor will be laid with 
the same material. 


After reporting this case the New York correspondent of the 
Episcopalian says: 

With the permission of our venerable Diocesan, we respectfully 
beg leave to ask him, as our godly adviser, for information on one 
or two points directly bearing upon this business: 

Lirst.—Are ‘Memorial high altars,’’ with ‘‘marble crucifixes,”’ 
“‘tabernacles,’’ etc., such as the one above described, part of the 
usual furniture of a Protestant Episcopal*Church? 

Second.—While there are forms for the consecration of Bish. 
ops, Priests, and Deacons, and a form for the consecration of a 
Church or Chapel, is there also a form for the consecration of a 
‘‘memorial high altar?’ If so, in what approved edition is it to 
be found? 

Third.—lIs not this special ‘‘solemn consecration’’ of a memo- 
rial altar, ‘which is admitted to be erected, quite as much to hon- 
or the memory of a deceased person as to the glory of God, sub- 
stantially symbolical of the false doctrine which is exemplified in 
prayers for the dead, the invocation of saints, etc.? 

Lourth.—Is a place of public worship, where ‘‘¢he mass ts to be 
sung,’’ altogether a proper place for a chief pastor who professes - 
loyalty to the doctrines and standards of the Protestant Episcopal 
Church. And, if so, what is there to debar the Romish Bishop 
Loughlin from entering any of the Churches within his (Bishop 
Potter’s) official jurisdiction, and ‘‘saying mass’’ there; or, on the 
other hand, what is to debar the latter from accepting an invita- 
tion from the former to assist Az in his function at St. Patrick’s 
Cathedral ? : | 

This whole case, though pertaining to an incident which. more 
immediately concerns the Episcopal Church, possesses special 
interest for the Reformed Church at this time. The very ritualism 
which has culminated in this Azgh-al/far, and its ceremonialistic 
consecration, is working for the ascendancy among us. It is true, 
no high-altars, or special altar consecrations have yet been intruded 
into the sanctuaries and services of our Church. But there are 
movements and innovations which are unmistakably the same in 
kind, and zz form too, though they have not yet dared to come 
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out so barefacedly and boldly, as in this case of St. Mary the Vir- 
gin. Howelse are the changes in the osétion of the pulpit and the 
communion table, adopted by two or three of our churches, to be 
regarded? What does it mean that such great care is taken, in 
some instances, to have in the chancel-place a reading-desk on one 
side, a prayer-stand on the other side, and a stationary baptismal 
stand in front? Why did Dr. Gans, in Norristown, favor, if not 
suggest and urge, the removal of the pulpit from its usual place in 
all Reformed Churches, the substitution of a reading-desk, on a 
lower platform, and off to one side forthe pulpit, and the putting 
of an altar on a higher platform, and back of where the pulpit 
used to be, against the wall, substituting most designedly an altar 
for *‘the table of the Lord ?”’ 

- How many of the laity would consent to such innovations, may 
be explained. For them, in at least the majority of cases, it would 
seem to be only a new style or fashion of arranging those things, 
and have some attraction, simply as something new. In the ma- 
jority of cases they would not think of any principle being involved 
in the. matter, or of its being likely to lead to serious consequen- 
ces. Possibly, they might be induced to give their somewhat 
hesitating assent by the consideration of thus attracting some 
persons to their church who would not otherwise come, or in the 
hope of pleasing and conciliating some individuals who may have 
* geemed wavering and discontented. 

But the chief movers in the introduction of such innovations, 
cannot be thought to have urged the change inconsiderately, or 
for what to them would be mere superficial reasons. ‘They might 
have known and felt what it all involved, and favored the novelty 
(for a Reformed Church) for stronger reasons than taste or fashion 
supply. They really meant to express a principle by it, and to 
declare, so far, their endorsement of that principle.. The innova- 
tion was felt and intended to be significant, and they were willing 
to assume the responsibility and consequences of such significance. 
_ The whole case teaches admonitory lessons: 1. Ritualism seeks. 

to insinuate itself, and all that belongs to it, by slow steps. It 
steals its way onward and upward, under the cover of seemingly 
harmless beginnings. As the serpent beguiled Eve by plausible 
incitements to disobedience in the way of innocent indulgence, so. 
ritualism tries to creep into the Churches under deceptive, seem- 
ingly harmless guises. Why should not she communion table be on 
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the highest platform in the chancel, and placed above the pulpit ? 
What difference does it make where the pulpit is, so the minister 
preaches a good sermon? &c., &c. And so on and up, until the 
high-altar is reached, with all eyes turned toward it, whilst all 
bodies are kept showing their ‘‘consenting adoration’’ of what is 
placed on it, and done at it, by appropriate and repeated ‘‘risings 
and bowings.”’ 

2. Ritualists betray their spirit and purpose by the great for- 
bearance exercised towards those who press on to the utmost 
extremes in their ritualistic innovations. Not long ago young 
Mr. Tyng, of New York, was taken severely to task and 
sharply admonished for having preached in a Church of 
another denomination in .New Brunswick. It seems he violated 
some rule of the Episcopal Church by doing so, or at least 
laid himself open in some way to Episcopal censure. But in 
this high-altar consecration, the Bishop not only does not 
rebuke the mischievous innovation, but gives countenance and 
encouragement. 

So among us, Dr. Nevin and his disciples cannot condemn often 
enough and in strong enough terms, everything they choose to 
call Puritanic, and all whom they choose to class among detested 
Puritans. But they behold, apparently with approving smiles, 
glaring ritualistic innovations upon our Church usages and prac- 
tices. No word of complaint, no murmur of dissatisfaction 
escapes their lips or pens against such things. 

If a Myerstown convention of ministers, elders and members of 
the Reformed Church meets by constitutional right, and declares 
in the most orderly, though most earnest way, against certain move- 
ments as hazarding the purity of the Church, those same disciples, 
headed by their leader, can do their utmost to his synodical 
reproofs and maledictions against those who attended the conven- 
tion. But when bold attempts are made to introduce changes sub- 
versive of the whole character and spirit of the Church, they have 
no word of reproof or warning to utter. 

Surely there is need of arresting such movements with a vigor- 
ous hand. A grandly constructed high-altar, with hundreds of 
wax candles lighted, and costing many thousands of dollars, may 
be a very beautiful gift toa Church. But it may cost the Church 
receiving it far more than it is worth. In German, Gz means 


poison. 
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CON AND TRANSUBSTANTIATION. 


[Tue following rhymes make no pretensions to poetic merit; 
but they present the subject in a popular form, and may serve to 
impress some minds more forcibly than a logically constructed 
argument. For this reason, they are given as furnished by the 
worthy contributor. |—Ed. Ref. Church Monthly. 


Quest. 78. Do then the bread and wine become 
The very flesh and blood of him? (Christ) 
(Does consecration change the bread— 
Or does it Christ in spirit add ?) 


Ans. As water, when we are baptized, 
Is not changed to the blood of Christ; 
Nor is the washing of our sin, 
But of it is the seal and sign; 
So is the bread changed in no wise, 
_ Into the very flesh of Christ ; 
But suitably to sacraments, 
It is so called in mystic sense. 


Note. A deed does not contain a farm; 
Nor is transformed to one by charm. 
Nor does a seal contain a house; — 
Nor can we of it make such use. 


The two convey and give the right 
And title; but ’twould be a sight, 
To see a farm wrapt in a deed; 
Or by a charm transformed to it. 
To see a house within a seal ; 
Or see a seal changed to a mill. 
Just think, what fortunes could be made 
By such a cunning magistrate! 


This view leads to idolatry, 

That Christ is present, bodily, 

In bread and wine—the sacrament. 
If so, then in them worship Him. 


It is indeed deceptive lore, © 

And is increasing evermore. 

Some of them transubstantiate— 
And others consubstance the bread. 


And then approach the idol made 
For grace and help—which is innate (?) 


Con and Transubstantiation, 


For consecrated as it is— 
Such powers none must in them miss. 


You empty our sacraments 

Of all effect and of essence, 

By saying they contain no grace, 
Which certainly each one conveys. 


They say, ‘“ Self-efficacious means 

Of grace, and hold that it contains 

A blessing—a life-giving power, 

And nothing less, nor nothing more.” 


I know that you materialize, 

And in so much you Romanize: . 
Baptism works with you new birth; 
The eucharist then helps it forth. 


The sign effects things signified, 
Because that power is implied ; 
Things represented by the seal, 
Become by application real. 


Thus you deceive unwary souls, 

And satisfy them with symbols; 

As though they held and were the Christ, 
Who for their sins were sacrificed, 


But tell me, does a farmer reap 
His harvest from a written deed ? 
Or does the seal in it contain, 
The ready ripened field of grain ? 


A seal may represent the same, 
In sign impressed, but never can 
The real benefits impart, 

In spite of consecrating art. 


A deed conveys to us a farm; 

But let the sun shine e’er so warm 
On it, and showers make it wet, 
It will not yield a piece of bread. 


So the New Testament conveys 

And promises to sinners grace; 

If they believe in, Christ the Lord, 
Faith apprehends the gladsome word. 
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To this the Saviour would append 
The sign and seal—the sacrament ; 
Which represents in sign impressed, 
How He was for our sins distressed. 


The means by which God’s grace was bought, 
Were Jesus’ body and his blood. 

Not bread and wine as sign and seal; 

These but more fully truth reveal. 


These strengthen and confirm our faith— 
Their sealing virtue we admit. 

By faith it is the just shall live, 

The hand of faith does Christ receive. 


The sacraments to us applied, 
Establish only, in our right, 

As true believers in the Lord, 
Who have in His salvation part. 


As certainly as we believe 

The gospel promise, and receive 
The sacrament, as seals and signs, 
We have forgiveness of our sins. 


That is, however, different, 

And is not in the seal contained; 
Nor in it, by the priesthood laid, 
By whom the seal may be applied. 


It does not on their will depend ; 
Nor follow in their sacrament, 
That we receive the grace of God, 
But on our faith in Jesus’ blood. 


If faith be absent, all the rites 

Will not give to the hopocrites 

The needed grace, to save their soul, 
Be they in part or be they whole. 


A will, is no inheritance ; 

Nor is the seal or the contents. 
The heir will look beyond the will, 
For houses, barns, and lands to till. 


So can the child of God be saved, 
If of the sacrament bereft, 

By tyrant priests and cursing Popes, 
If he believes and loves and hopes. 
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They cannot give us part in Christ, 

Nor take it from us, if disposed. 

They would be Lords, and hold the keys, 
And open heaven when they please. 


But of the Church, Christ still is Head, 
And will not leave His flock unfed. 
They cleave to Him by faith and love, 
And He from them will ne’er remove. 





DR. FISHER’S RAID—ROWAN RESOLUTIONS. 
No. II. | 


In the December number, 1871, of this journal, we took occa- 
sion to say, in the conclusion of an article, that we should probably 
again have reason to recur to the matter then in hand. Facts 
have so brought out the history of those notorious ‘ Resolutions,’’ 
_and so discovered the purpose of ‘‘the Raid,’’ that we feel it to 
be time to supplement our former article. No wrong, by this, will 
be done Dr. Fisher’s Messenger, as he has perhaps made all out 
of ¢he resolutions he can for its hebete columns. It is not pro- 
posed to sound the depths of this affair, but the whole matter is 
now in the hands of a committee of the Classis, who will do their 
utmost to reveal the hidden deep that underlies this whole unpre- 
cedented case. The committee is entirely composed of men 
whom Dr. Fisher has endorsed, living west of the Vadkin, and 
who may be supposed to act without prejudice. : 

The special meeting of the North Carolina Classis, at which 
this committee was appointed, met at the veritable Shiloh Church 
at which was enacted the farce of pretending to pass those resolu- 
tions. The information there gained of the procedure in the case, 
was such as to disgust and amaze the members of Classis who 
came from other portions of the Church. So indignant did most 
of them become, that it was not possible to forbear its expression. 
As this case furnishes a curious chapter in Church history, and 
displays the character of the Jesuitry that prevails in and is used by 
a section of the Church to accomplish its aims, we hope the reader 
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will again examine ‘‘the Resolutions’’ as they appear in the JZes- 
senger of September 27 and October 4, 1871, with the heading 
and preamble—also the notices and comments of Dr. Fisher anent 
them—note further, the importance given the Rowan Churches, 
etc., etc. This is asked in order that it may be seen fully how 
the facts sustain all that is so loudly heralded in Dr. F.’s AZessen- 
ger as being truthful. We only propose to show how little is true, 
and in what degree it shows the temper of the Rowan Churches: 

1. The-meeting at Shiloh Church was called by Rev. Denny, 
by a verbal messenger to Elder Webb, who, it will be seen, was 
the unfortunate President of that ‘‘ joint consistory of the Rowan 
Charges.’’? The meeting was to be held on Saturday before the 
ordination of Mr. Trexler, and its object was to pass resolutions 
commendatory of Dr. Fisher. No regular notice was given, and 
the other Rowan Churches knew nothing of all this, wz/ess it was 
the officers of the Lower Stone Church. So much for the open 
and manly manner of calling this meeting. 

2. As Dr. Fisher took minute pains to inform the readers of 
his paper, there are in Rowan county three (3) pastoral charges, 
each composed of two congregations, in all making six (6), and 
he says having thirty officers.. Now, it is ascertained that at this 
vaunted ‘‘joint’’ meeting of the consistories of the Rowan — 
Churches, only s¢x Church officers were present of the thirty, and 
all these from the single Shiloh Church. Dr. F. was at this Church 
that day—after he had preached to the people, this meeting was 
held, the Dr. being in the near vicinity. Is it conceivable that a 
man observant as Dr. F., would not notice the presence or find 
out the presence of twenty-four additional strange Church officers 
_ in a congregation, and a house so small as that of Shiloh? Those 
who know him best may answer. : 

3. At this meeting of ‘‘the joint consistory of the Rowan 
Charges,’’ Rev. Denny did not preside, as the Constitution in Art. - 
3 of Sec. 1 of Chap. II requires. Dr. F. can determine whether 
this was a lawful ‘‘consistory’’ meeting, and whether its acts have 
any validity. In some way, not apparent, Elder Webb gets into 
the chair, and Rev. Denny becomes the chairman of a committee 
appointed to prepare resolutions to express the sense of the meet- 
ing. After retiring long enough to walk to a school-house near by 
and to return, resolutions were presented and passed, not without 
hesitation’and reluctance by part of this Shiloh consistory that 
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was not ‘‘joint,’’ as we are informed. Of course these resolutions 
were not gotten up at Shiloh. They were shown to the two lay 
members of the committee before Dr. Fisher’s sermon. Neither 
were these two officers of the Church put on that committee with- 
out design. Where or with whom these resolutions originated, is 
yet an unanswered question, as the parties knowing refuse to 
answer. Weare told that they are ‘‘ the spontaneous expression 
of sentiment, emanating so/e/y from the people and their repre- 
sentatives’’—Dr. Fisher says that the pastor—Denny, ‘‘ informed 
us’’ that he ‘‘ assisted in preparing the minute adopted.’’ But the 
pastor declares now, that Dr. F. is mistaken—that he did not tell 
him so. - 


“Oh, what a tangled web we weave, 
When us in practice to deceive.” 


Certain it is they are not the spontaneous product of the meeting 
at Shiloh. Equally certain, we think, that they did not ‘‘solely’’ 
emanate from any member or members of the joint consistory of 
the Rowan Charges—judging by some specimen resolutions laid 
before Classis, the ‘‘zho/e’’ is not the spontaneous product of the 
pastor; and he agrees to this. The Classis received no answer to 
the question who prepared them, and it was not clear to its mem- — 
bers that such resolutions were ‘‘ sponéaneous’’ among ‘‘the Rowan 
people or their representatives.’’ Some declared they did not 
know where they came from, or how they got to Shiloh. Others 
refused to answer, and said—‘‘ Ah, you want to fasten them on 
Dr. Fisher, but you camnot do THAT.’’ While every member of 
Classis perhaps felt morally certain as to their production, no one 
is yet at liberty to declare the fact. It appears that the meeting 
was not called to pass the resolutions respecting the Messenger, 
etc., or the one condemnatory of the ministers accepting civil 
office, or of the one that censures Classis for its favoring union, 
and that these were foisted upon it by an adroit manceuvre. 
For these are and were intended to be the main thing; but it was 
feared ‘‘the representatives of the people’’ would perhaps not be 
ready for all this. 

4. It has been alleged, and his A/essenger makes much account 
of it, that these resolutions express the ‘‘spontaneous’’ sentiments 
of the people of the Rowan Charges. How far from this being 
true is the fact, will be seen from the following resolution of the 
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general consistory of the Western Rowan Charge, composed of 
two congregations, and under the care of Rev. Ingle, viz: 


“WHEREAS, The Reformed Church Messenger of September 27, 1871, con- 
tains statements in the published minutes of a meeting, purporting to be ‘a 
special meeting of joint consistory of the Rowan Charges,’ etc., calculated to 
place this Charge in a false light before Classis and the entire Reformed 
Church. 

“ Resolved, That we, as a consistory, knew nothing of that meeting—had 
nothing to do with the getting up and passing of those resolutions, and are not 
in sympathy with the resolutions passed at that so-called ‘joint meeting or the 
spirit in which they were gotten up.’ ”’ 


We have before us a certified copy, signed by Joel Corrier, | 


Secretary. 
Here is also the certificate of a// the officers of the Mt. Hope 


congregation, viz.: ‘‘We, the undersigned, Elders and Deacons. 


at Mt. Hope, certify that we were not present at the ‘‘special 
meeting of the joint consistory,’’ said to have been called and to 
have met at Shiloh on the 16th of September, 1871—that we were 
never notified to attend said meeting—did not vote for those 
resolutions; and that so much of the resolutions as reflects upon 
the action of the Classis of North Carolina, and the minutes. 
belonging thereto, are not our sentiments.’? David Rosaman, 
Jacob Lingel, Solomon Klutts, Henry Pless—Elders. Henry 
Deal, G. H. Richey, Martin Yost, Valentine Probst—Deacons. 
The original of this cértificate we have before us. This is one of 
the two congregations that make the CentraZ Rowan Charges, and 
is united with Shiloh. Here is the voice of shree congregations— 
half of all in Rowan, and, to say the least, equal to the other three 
in piety and intelligence. Wedo speak advisedly when we say, 
this is not all the extent to which exception is taken to this action 
by the people of Rowan and their representatives. . 

5. How reference came to be made to the report made to the 
Synod of 1820, without information being derived from Dr. Fisher, 
is still a mystery. The Doctor very innocently gives the mention 
of it there as suggesting to him the idea of reproducing it. But 
at Mr. Ingle’s, before the resolutions were passed, he already had 
declared the same purpose. Further, if there was a copy in Eng- 
lish in the Rowan Consistory’s possession, why did not Dr. Fisher 
send for that, rather than to translate it a second time. Indeed, 
the Doctor has had a labor of love in the matter, yet doubtless all 
the good it has done is to show his spirit and purpose. 


fee 
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_ 6. We have only yet to give such incidents of Dr. F.’s “ preda- 
tory raid’’ as have come to our knowledge, and that the Doctor, 
by some strange oversight, forgot to copy from his notes for the 
public. We do this so that the spirit of the resolutions and the 
real end of ‘‘the Raid’’ may be clearly set forth: 

Item 1. In the visit of the Doctor to Rev. Ingle’s, of which he 
makes mention, he carried, as he alleged, at the request of Rev. 
Denny, a copy of the Messenger that contained the scurrilous arti- 
cle purporting to be froma layman of North Carolina. An article 
that no religious paper but the Messenger could admit without 
defiling its columns. He was most particular todirect Rev. Ingle’s 
attention to it, while he assailed Rev. Welker, attempting to pro- 
duce estrangement between those who have stood, and yet do 
stand, related as father and son in Christ Jesus and the ministry. 

Item 2. As soon as the fact reached the Publicatlon Office, that 
Rev. Welker had received a call to Pennsylvania, Dr. Fisher wrote 
to Prof. Clapp, recommending one to fill the vacancy, and at the 
same time wrote to the leader of a faction that nearly 12 years ago 
separated from the Reformed Church in Guilford, rather than sub- 
mit to the unanimously-expressed action of Classis—that had 
formed themselves into a Southern Presbyterian congregation, and 
in which he is an Elder, advising him to take the Church build- 
ing at once, as the Pastor, Rev. Welker, was about to leave. Such 
is our information. 

Item 3. During and since the visit of Dr. F. to ‘his redatvons,’’ 
‘“subscription papers’’ have been put forth to raise funds to build 
a new Church in Rowan, to be under the care of the Reformed 
Synod of North America, and not to be connected with the Classis 
of North Carolina. The members of the Synod at Pottstown will 
remember resolutions offered and remarks made on appointing a 
committee on the Church property in this Classis, and also on the 
authority of the Board of Home Missions within the Classis. Who 
can read this? 

Item 4. Dr. Fisher was pleased to enlighten the people of 
Rowan on Nevinism or Mercersburg theology. After preaching 
once or oftener, he was wont to tell them: you have heard Mer- 
cersburg theology to-day; you have heard so much of Nevinism. 
I preached it to-day. The Dr., it is said, preached just such 
doctrine as he always preaches. No one ever heard him preach 
Nevinism. He cannot do it. But the people are not deceived. 
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They find that the preaching of the Dr. and the teachings of the 
Messenger are not the same. 

Item 5. Since the Dr.’s visit he has placed the names of the 
‘ministers of this Classis west of the Yadkin, on the /vee list of his 
Messenger, and sent them large packages for distribution. So far 
as we learn, the poor brethren east of the Yadkin have not shared 
in this munificent bounty of the publication office. We are 
heartily glad of all this liberality, and the reason will become 
apparent by and by. 

Item 6. This article and its predecessor, expect no attention 
from the Dr. While in Rowan, an elder called his attention to 
some article in the World, or MoNTHLY, touching himself. His 
reply was: I am a Christian man—a man of peace—I cannot de- 
scend to reply to such falsehoods, etc. A most convenient policy 
in the predicament. It is believed in North Carolina, that. the 
object of the Raid was to bring this sturdy little Classis to the feet 
of the Nevinite faction in the Church. This would disgust the 
Dutch, and would weaken the Reformed element in the General 
Synod. Todo this, it was deemed important to destroy the influ- 
ence and reputation of several Ministers of the Classis. To do 
it was supposed that fitting instruments existed, made ready by 
petty ambition and spite. Political hates and bitterness were 
called into aid. Alienation of brothers was attempted. It was 
deemed politic to try to array Ingold, Ingle and Clapp, against 
the Longs, Cecil and Welker. It was to introduce men that 
would not “kick.’? So far it has only intensified the feeling 


against Nevinism, and united brethren. 
NORTH CAROLINA. 





OLD AGE. 


SENECA remarks: ‘‘Wherever I turn I see proofs of my own 
agedness. I went to my house out of town, and complained of 
the expense which I was to incur for repairs. The steward said 
that it was not owing to any negligence in him, that he had taken 
every care of the building, but that the house was old. Now this 
house grew up under my own hands. What then must be my own 
ase if materials of my own age are thus perishable?” 
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THE WORSHIP OF THE CHURCH. 
BY REV. J. HALL, D.D., NEW YORK. 


ProrEssoR Hux.ey says that religion ‘‘begins to see the neces- 
sity of cherishing the noblest and most human of man’s emotions, 
by worship, ‘for the most part, of the silent sort,’ at the altar of 
the Unknown and the unknowable.’’* The chief priests of sci- 
ence are very impatient of any interference with them by the min- 
isters of the Christian religion; but they sometimes overcome their 
own scruples, and give their advice to the churches before it is 
asked. Huxley feels free to recommend silent worship to the 
unknown. Whether the gentleman has joined the Friends, we do 
not know; but all men should rejoice if he did, that he might 
acquire a little of the caution of that denomination. He is not 
original, however, in the idea of worshipping the ‘‘ Unknown.” 
The Athenians have anticipated him (Acts xvii: 23). } 

The Apostle Paul, however, does not seem to have gone into 
raptures over this arrangement. He treated the thing as a con- 
fession of ignorance; instead of worshipping there in silence, he 
lifted up his voice, and ‘‘declared’’ God to the people, that they 
might know Him; and we can hardly help thinking that Prof. 
Huxley’s rhetorical rubric would have been classed by him among 
the ‘‘vain babblinzs’’ which good men are to shun. 

The question, How did the Christian Church enter on its 
modes of worship at the beginning? is of much interest, historical 
and practical. Any reader of the New Testament sees that it con- 
tains no formal ‘‘Directory for Public Worship,’’ and the observa- 
tions made regarding this topic are usually in the way of correct- 
ing evils in an existing system, rather than in prescribing a new 
arrangement. 7 

Any reader can see that the nucleus of the Church was Jewish; 
‘a great company of the priests were obedient to the faith.’’ (Acts 
vi: 7). The apostles usually began their ministry in the syna- 
gogues, as far as they were permitted, and found the earliest 
believers among their hearers there. They were at length driven 
from them; but the expelled believers did not cease to worship. 
They set up meetings of their own, reproducing substantially the 





*Lay Sermons, p. 16. 
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methods to which they had been accustomed in the synagogue, 
breathing into them a Christian spirit. Gentile additions to the 
Church adopted these settled ways of worship. Hence, as one 
sees from the early history of the Church, Christians were not for 
some time distinguished from the Jews by the mass of the heathen. 

Now, the Jewish worship was of two kinds. The symbolic and 
national worship of the temple had real differences from that which 
had grown familiar to the mass of Jews in their synagogues. The 
distinction between the two was practically recognized; for Jeru- 
salem, notwithstanding the temple being there, had hundreds of 
synagogues. ‘The dispersion of the people had rendered them 
unfamiliar with this symbolic and national worship, and had made 
the synagogue service necessary. In this, as in the growing promi- 
nence the prophets attained in the later Jewish history, as distin- 
guished from the priests, there was obvious providential prepara- 
tion for the Christian system, with its ministers, elders, and con- 
gregational worship. 

“Whatever obscurity may lie around the origin of the synagogue 
system, of its propriety we are left in no doubt by the example of 
the Saviour. ‘‘As His custom was, He went into the synagogue 
on the Sabbath day.”’ (Luke iv: 16.) Nor did He go as a mere 
worshipper. ‘‘I ever taught in the synagogne and temple.’’ Yet 
He was not a priest, in the Jewish sense of the word, nor in any 
official position. It would be unfair to argue from this that any 
one was free to volunteer ‘‘remarks’’ in the Jewish meeting. 
Jesus, by His words and works, had secured for Himself the place 
of a ‘‘prophet’’ or special teacher. (Mark vi: 15.) 

Since, then, without legislation, naturally and without any 
formal adjustment, the Christians continued in their Christian 
assemblies the usages of the synagogue, it would be interesting to 
trace the lines of resemblance between the Jewish and the Chris- 
tian congregation. A stranger entering a synagogue, and asking 
where are the elders, would have been promptly pointed to a body 
of men whose gravity gave them natural influence, and who were 
recognized as directing the worship and administering discipline. 
Indeed, this venerable institution has its foundation in the nature 
of things; has been in informal existence from the beginning of 
Hebrew history (Exod. iv: 29), into which it came as aremnant 
of the Patriarchal system, and seems to connect in a most inter-. 
esting manner the old and newdispensations. The same arrange- 
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ment ran on into the Christian assemblies. Any one entering the 
church at Philippi or Ephesus, and asking for ‘‘ the elders,’’ would 
have been introduced to a body of men recognized by this name; 
and any church lacking this arrangement or its equivalent, is so far 
out of harmony with the ways of both synagogue and early Chris- 
tian assembly.* 

The worship did not come up to Huxley’s ideal, for the reading 
of Scripture formed an invariable part of it. (Luke iv: 16, 17.) 
An exposition by one, two, or three persons, usually elders, or, in 
peculiar cases, by ‘‘prophets,’’ followed these addresses, much 
more resembling brief comments than our ‘‘sermons.’’ This also 
was continued in the Christian assemblies, as we may see by 1 
Cor. xiv: 29. Any worship that does not include the reading of 
Scripture to the people, besides being liable to the charge of ex- 
cluding the voice of God, is out of harmony with Old and New 
Testament usage. ; 

Nor would the Professor have been gratified in the matter of 
prayers. ‘The Jews prayed in their synagogues, apparently ac- 
cording to the occasion, as Solomon did at the dedication of the 
temple. ‘There are extant, indeed, written Hebrew prayers, be- 
lieved by Bingham to be the most ancient they had; but they are 
more recent, it would appear, than the destruction of Jerusalem, 
and they contain prayers for the dead. They could not have been 
in use inour Lord’stime. The Christians seem to have proceeded 
on the same plan. In Actsi: 23, 25, and iv: 24, 30, we have 
prayers springing out of the occasion; and the commands of the 
Scripture to pray ‘‘in everything’’ (1 Thess. 5: 18), “always with 
all prayer and supplication in the Spirit’? (Eph. vi: 18), and 
‘‘with all perseverance and supplication for all saints,’’ with 
assurances like that of Rom. viii: 26, imply freedom to address the 
Almighty in such language as the occasion and ever-varying cir- 
cumstances rendered proper. 3 

Many things which appeared in the temple were conspicuous by 
their absence from the synagogue. No altar stood in it; no censer 
shook fragrance around; no processions of vested officers occurred; 
no ‘‘tempest of sweet sound,’’ of intermingling voices and vari- 
ous instruments, gave expression, as in the temple worship, (in 
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* The seating of the elders by themselves, as in many churches in this country and in Scot- 
land, has some obvious advantages. 
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which the people did not sing, that duty being reserved for the 
Levites, according to Lightfoot), to the idea that man’s tongue 
could insufficiently praise God, and that all things should magnify 
His name. We may presume that when the early Christians ren- 
dered to God ‘‘the fruit of the lips’’ (Heb. xiii: 15,) they followed 
the usage to which they were accustomed as Hebrew worshippers, 
and themselves sang the praises of God. 

In one word, the pomp, state, and imposing ordinances which 
were perfectly proper in the temple, and expressed the idea on 
which it was founded, were wanting in the synagogue. ‘There, 
simplicity and adaptation to the requirements of a congregation, 
were the striking features. The human voice filled the building; 
the people came to sing, pray, hear the Scriptures read and 
expounded. They entrusted the management of affairs to their 
elders; and the presiding elder for the time was the ruler of the 
synagogue* (Luke viii: 41.) Elders administered discipline and 
settled disputes among the members. Order, subordination, rev- 
erence, and a distinct didactic influence marked the building and 
the assemblies. The effect was to. develop, in the measure in 
which the institution was understood, and made the most of, a 
devout, intelligent, God-fearing people, well instructed in the 
Scriptures, and trained to adapt the forms and expressions of 
their religious life to the circumstances in which they were placed 
in God’s providence. 

While we read with interest these coincidences between the 
congregational worship in which the Redeemer of men so often 
united and bore a conspicuous part, and while we trace the work- | 
ing of God’s hand in making the transition so easy from Judaism 
to astyle of worship adapted to the world, let us not miss the 
main purpose of this synagogue service in our congregational 
arrangements—namely, to educate in a systematic, orderly and 
reverent manner, the whole people in the knowledge of the holy 
oracles, and so make them devout and intelligent as worshippers, 
and upright and holy asmen. Let us not romance about the silent 
worship ‘‘of the unknowable,’’ but teach all men that ‘‘this is life 
eternal, that they should know the only true God, and Jesus Christ 
whom He hath sent.’’ (John xvii: 3)—Christian Intelligencer. 





+ See the article on Synagogue in Smith’s Dictionary, which, however, is not without evidences 
ofa mind swayed by strong liturgical leaning. 
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MONDAY IN URSINUS COLLEGE. 


CoLLEGE life and College work may be best understood by those 
at a distance, from a detailed description of what is actually done 
by those connected with such an institution, whether as instructors 
or pupils. No such description can of course supply the place of 
personal observation, or be as satisfactory in all respects as a 
visit. And yet, if the picture is fairly drawn, and accurately sets 
forth the leading features of the subject, it will in most cases serve 
to make a more correct impression, and furnish points for a more 
just estimate than would commonly be obtained from a transient 
visit to the school. 

Believing, therefore, that it will be gratifying to our numerous 
patrons, who have sons and relatives in Ursinus, and to the still 
larger number of friends who take a lively interest in the Institu- 
tion, we shall attempt a pencil sketch of a day’s doings in the 
school. The first day of the working week is selected, as being a 
fair specimen of what takes place on all the others, except Satur- 
day, when, according to general custom, there are no recitations. 
or lectures. 3 

We start, then, with 5:30 A. M., on Monday, when the large 
bell rings, rousing the inmates of the building from their slumbers, 
and summoning them to preparation for the work of the day and 
week. ‘To new-comers, the loud, clear peals of the early bell, are 
at first quite startling. In most cases, unused to such sounds at 
that hour, when, during the Fall and Winter months, it is still 
dark, they leap at a bound from their couches, and, half-scared, 
hurry through their preparations for breakfast. Soon, however, 
the ear becomes accustomed to the sound, and the sleeper wakens. 
slowly to the call, rises reluctantly from his rest, and barely man- 
ages to reach the dining-hall before ‘the door is shut.’ 

At 6 A. M., the steward’s bell rings for breakfast. All the 
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students in” the house meet in the large recitation-room, and at 
the tap of a small desk-bell pass, bench after bench, in due order 
to the dining-hall. Each boarder has his proper place. At pre- 
sent two long tables accommodate them, by a little close packing. 
One of the Professors, residing in the building, occupies a seat at 
the head, another at the foot of each table, so far as they may be 
said to have a head or foot. About twenty minutes are occupied 
at the meal. When all have finished, they are imiesedi in order, 
by a stroke of the tap-bell. 

Then follows an hour of study in their especie rooms. From 
half past seven until the time for morning prayer and roll-call, 
they are at liberty for recreation. If the weather allows, this time 
is mostly given to walking, base ball, or some other amusement 
involving bodily exercise, and the exercise of the respiratory and 
vocal organs in mirthful ways. 

At 8:45 A. M. the large bell again rings, summoning Professors 
and students to the large recitation-room (now yet used as a chapel) 
for morning-prayer and roll-call. After calling the roll, a chapter 
is read from the Bible, a Hymn sung, and prayer offered. These 
devotions are conducted in strict accordance with the simple usage 
of the Reformed Church. Any requisite statements or announce- 
ments are then made by the Faculty. 

The Students are then dismissed in classes, by a stroke of the 
tap-bell, to their respective recitation-rooms in the following order: 
first bell, the Theological Class, and Prof. Super’s class in Elemen- 
tary Algebra. Second tap, Prof. Weinberger’s, the Junior Class 
(Agamemnon, or Tacitus’ Agricola). Third tap, Prof. Van Haa- 
gen’s, Freshman Class (Latin). Fourth tap, Prof. Bowers, a Pre- 
paratory Class, Reading. Fifth tap, Prof. Snyder’s, Reading and 
Orthography. The Theological Class is occupied an hour and a 
half, the other classes three-fourths of an hour. 

At 9:45 a large tap bell strikes the second recitation hour. 
Then the Juniors repair to Prof. Super’s room for Mechanics. 
The Sophomores to Prof. Weinberger’s, for Latin; the Freshmen, 
to Prof. Van, Haagen’s, for Greek; Academic students to Prof. 
Bowers’, for Latin; and another class to Prof. Snyder, for Book- 
keeping. 

At 10:30 the large tap-bell sounds the signal for the third series 
of recitations. ‘The Juniors meet the President for a lecture or 
lesson in Mental Science, occupying an hour and a half (on Tues- 
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day and Thursday, Natural Theology). The Freshmen recite in 
Algebra (higher) to Prof. Super; the Sophomores, Greek, to Prof. 
Weinberger; the first class in Latin to Prof. Van Haagen; a class: 
in History to -Prof. Bowers; and a class in Geography to Prof. 
Snyder. cate 

At 12 M. the large bell announces the close of the morning’s 
work, and the boarders meet in the chapel, ready for the call of 
the steward’s bell to dinner. 

After dinner follows an hour of recreation and exercise for those 
who choose to take it. At 1:30 the afternoon’s work begins, the 
large bell again summoning all the students into the chapel, to be 
dismissed to their several class rooms, in the order already indi- 
cated. Prof. Super’s 2d class in Elementary Algebra. Prof. 
Weinberger’s advanced class in Reading. Prof. Van Haagen’s: 
Freshman Class in History. Prof. Bowers’ class in German. 
Prof. Snyder, 3d Class in Elementary Algebra. 

At 2:15 Prof. Super, class in Natural Philosophy; Prof. Wein- 
berger, 1st class in Grammar; Prof. Van Haagen, junior class in 
German; Prof. Bowers, 3d class in Grammar; Prof. Snyder, 2d. 
class in Grammar. 

At 2:45 the Theological Class, Dr. Bomberger; the Sophomore: 
class, Analytical Geometry, Prof. Super; Latin class, (Virgil): 
Prof. Weinberger; German, Prof. Van Haagen; Prof. Bowers’ 3d 
class in Mental Arithmetic; Prof. Snyder’s 2d class in Mental 
Arithmetic. 

At 3:30 the Theological, Junior and Sophomore classes, in 
the Greek Testament, Dr. Bomberger; Geometry, Prof. Super; 
Greek, (Xenophon) Prof. Weinberger; Freshman, in German, 
Prof. Van Haagen; Latin, (Cesar) Prof. Bowers; Penmanship, 
Prof. Snyder. : 

At 4 P. M. the large bell rings for roll call and evening prayer, 
with which the public duties of the day close. 

In addition to the above, Prof. Sunderland attends to Chemistry. 

Immediately after evening prayer the steward’s signal calls to 
supper. This over, the students have about two hours for exercise 
and recreation. 

At 7 P. M. the large bell calls all the boarding students into 
their rooms for study, for which they are allowed time until 9:30, 
_ when the large bell rings the signal to prepare for bed; and by 1o° 

o’clock all lights are required to be extinguished. 
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From the above zuside view of our-work, it will be seen that 
‘instructors and pupils have had a busy day of it. The President is 

occupied four hours of the day, and each of the other professors 
five and ahalf hours. The students also are kept busily employed, 
morning and afternoon, passing, in many cases, from one class- 

“room to another in quick succession, and allowed but little time for 
<¢play’’—yet enough for needful recreation. During study hours 
the students are required to be in their own rooms; interrupting 
each other by visiting from room to room being strictly for- 
bidden. 

Boarding students are divided into three sections, each section 
being placed under the immediate supervision of one of the three 
professors, resident in the building. No boarder is allowed to 
leave the College premises without the permission of the professor 

to whose section he belongs. 

The necessity and propriety of these and similar rules are so 
“obvious, that the students do not find them rigid, but cheerfully 
acquiesce in them. 

As already stated, our Monday work is the same, with a few 
variations, (especially in the Theological and Junior Classes), as 
that of the other days. All, therefore, who have sons, brothers, 
or wards in Ursinus, and know their studies, can easily see from 
the above account how they are employed, and to whom they are 
reciting from hour to hour, during each day. Students from the 
immediate vicinity (day scholars) occupy the large recitation 
oom (our present chapel) for study during the time they are not 
engaged in classes. 

- During recitation and study hours, no one passing outside would 
suppose that so large a number of young men were congregated in 
the building; the general quietness and good order observed being 
as commendable as it is necessary. 

But whatever satisfaction may be derived by those interested, 
from the above sketch, it cannot, of course, be a full substitute for 
the evidence of their own senses. They are, therefore, cordially 
invited to come and see and hear for themselves. And unless 
they throng in upon the steward in too great a crowd, they 
will also be welcome to a seat at the College table, to con- 
vince themselves that the students are not fed alone upon 
Greek, Latin and German roofs, or Mathematical fractions and 
problems. 
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Contributed. 


MISTAKES IN STUDY. 


WE frequently hear it said, that any person can teach beginners. 
This we partially concede. Any one, not literary, may teach 
something, either good or bad. But that any person can teach 
letters to beginners advantageously, we deny. Many a one has 
suffered, not only in his childhood, but during all his subsequent 
life, from the improper treatment he received whilst he was learn- 
ing the rudiments. It is difficult to realize the great influence 
which the teacher of the elementary studies has on his pupils. 

It is a grievous error to induce the pupil to take up the higher 
branches of study before the rudimental are thoroughly mastered. 
In this case, parents are generally more to be blamed than in- 
structors; but the latter commonly incur the censure. Educators 
are not altogether independent. In some cases we may say, that 
they are very dependent. It is their lot to be obliged to take the 
world as it is; but it is their imperative duty, by all the power at 
command, to make it what it ought to be. Here the battle com- 
mences. ‘There are hundreds of professional men all around us, 
who are very deficient in the most ordinary branches of learning, 
who are not competent to take charge of acommon district school. 
The reason is, that while they meant to study a profession, they 
thought the common branches did not concern them. We do not 
assert that every professional man should be a good practical 
teacher in our common schools, for we have normal schools in 
which teachers are trained; but we do affirm, that you might as well 
build a house on an unsound foundation as to pursue a college edu- 
cation to the neglect of the fundamental principles of a common 
education. Want of time is often urged as the reason why the 
higher branches should be studied exclusively, on the ground that 
they are more important. This kind of reasoning has deceived 
many. It would be far better in such cases, to add two years to 
the preparatory course, and omit the last two years in the College 
curriculum. We do not say this to underrate the Junior and the 
Senior years; for no professional man can be considered liberally 
educated unless he has completed a full course. But we frequently 
find, to our sorrow and dismay, that many who have pursued a 
full course, are instructed merely, rather than educated. This is 
easily accounted for. The fact is, some receive an education, 
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while others simply gain instruction. Some, it is difficult even to 
instruct, and almost impossible to educate. To stuff the mind 
merely by a pouring-in process, is not education; for it does not 
develop man’s moral and intellectual nature; and it does not fol- 
low that the man who has the most knowledge or information, is 
the most educated. Instruction given, however, has much to do 
with the development of a mind of ordinary capacity. An analy- 
sis of the two words shows a great difference in meaning, although 
they are generally considered synonymous. See Trench on words, 
page 189. The idea of an education ought to be development, 

rather than the gaining of knowledge, although no man can de- 
velop without acquiring some information. 

A false practice of taking long lessons and no reviews, and pass- 
ing no examinations, is still prevalent. We are glad, however, to 
know, that people generally are becoming more intelllgent on this 
question. It is far better to read one book in Virgil, or one ora- 
_ tion of Cicero, intelligently, than to read the whole At‘neid, or 
all the orations of Cicero imperfectly. Many teachers fail in 
giving proper direction in this particular, and most colleges do 
wrong in accepting quantity instead of quality. The student’s 
ability to advance with his class, ought to have more weight in 
admitting him than the great quantity he has read sufficiently. A 
College is only a means by which a student may become educated. 
He must do the work. In fact he must educate himself. The dif- 
ference between those who are called educated, and self-educated 
men, is far less than most imagine. For a man must, after all, edu- 
cate himself; and it matters very little where that is done. A few 
master minds can learn all that is taught in any College, without 
an instructor. These are the exceptions. We find that all who 
have become scholars have labored hard. 

A College is a great developer of character, and it affords every 
student an opportunity to develop all his mental and moral facul- 
ties symmetrically. The cause of failure to produce the proper 
results, can readily be traced to his early training and natural ten- 
dency of character. 7 w. 


- 





GRACE never appears grace till sin appears to be sin. The 
deeper our sense of the evil of sin is, the deeper our apprenensien 
of the free grace of God in Christ will be. 
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URSINUS ITEMS. 


Tue Winter Term of the College has opened most auspiciously. 
A large number of new students (17) has been added to the list, - 
making already 121 for the catalogue of the current year. More 
students are at this time in actual attendance than have been here 
at any one time for many years. 


The New Building.—Pressed for the want of requisite accommo-. 
dations, both for recitation and boarding purposes, the Directors 
of the College have resolved to erect an eastern wing of the same 
front dimensions as that on the west, (38 ft.) but 60 ft. deep. 
Like the main building, it will be of stone, four stories high, in- 
cluding an above-ground basement; and besides containing four 
or five additional recitation rooms, and a commodious chapel, will 
furnish sixteen additional rooms (14x14% ft.) for the use of 
students. : 


The Rev. Abraham Hunsicker, sr., one of the Directors of 
Ursinus College, departed this life on January 11, in the 79th 
year of his age. Father Hunsicker, as he was familiarly called, 
both on account of his years and the general esteem in which he 
was held, was long a resident in this commnnity, and was held in 
merited honor and regard for his integrity and energy of charac- 
ter, and his active interest in whatever pertained to the social and 
public improvement of the neighborhood. | 

In his religious associations he was originally a Mennonite. 
But his Christian liberality, his active public spirit, and his en- 
larged educational views led, some years ago, to his separation 
from that sect, and his union, in connection of a number of 
‘others who were mainly of his mind and spirit, with an indepen- 
dent body, under the title of Trinity Christian Church. 

He was the founder of Freeland Seminary, (now transformed 
into Ursinus College), and very actively participated, also, in the 
establishment of Pennsylvania Female College, located near by. 
At the purchase of the Freeland Seminary property for Ursinus . 
College; he was chosen one of the Directors of the College, and 
always manifested a warm interest in its prosperity. Blessed with : 
an unusual measure of both bodily and mental vigor until 
a short time before his death, one of his last labors was to pre- 
pare a plan for the proposed addition to the College building. 
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His funeral, which took place on Tuesday, Jan. 16, was attended 
by an immense concourse of friends and acquaintances. As a due 
mark of respect, the duties of the College were suspended, and 
several of the Directors, together with the faculty and students, 
attended in a body. In the death of Father Hunsicker, the Col- 
lege has lost an active and zealous friend, whose presence, experi- 
ence and counsel, will be greatly missed. 





THE LORD’S PRAYER. 


A Sunday-school scholar was dying. Her friends had gathered 
around to listen to her dying words. After she had been raised 
in bed, and had spoken a few words to each one, she said: 

‘“* Now, mother, I would like to have you lay my head down on 
my pillow.”’ 

Her request was granted. 

‘‘ Now,’’ said she, ‘‘I want to say the Lord’s Prayer, just as I 
said it when I was a little child.”’ | 

Slowly and fervently that beautiful prayer was uttered. Fora 
few moments a smile played around the lips of the dying girl, and 
then her happy spirit winged its way to that better land where 
prayer is lost in praise. 





Not a FaiLurE.—Not many years ago a young minister was 
invited to preach to a city congregation. Under the most depress- 
ing circumstances he earnestly endeavored to prove the necessity of 
immediate preparation to meet Jehovah, from the text, “«Prepare 
to meet thy God.’’ At the conclusion of the sermon he felt that 
he had made a miserable failure, and so much discouraged was he 
by the feeble effort, that he thought he would not try to preach 
again. But God, in his mercy, saw fit to attend the solemn truths, 
that day uttered, with the influence of the Holy Spirit. Not long 
after, a young man made application for membership into the 
church, who stated that this sermon preached by that young min- 
ister, was the means, under God, of his conviction. What encour- 
agement was this to that young minister and every other Christian 
to perform his duty and leave the results with God.—American 
Messenger. 
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A LARGE ACCESSION to our subscription list during the past month, has at once 
served to prove,in a most substantial way, the growing appreciation of the 
MoNTHLY, by the friends of the cause it represents, and their approval of the 
new feature added to it, and to cheer usin the work. All that is needed to. 
secure a still wider circulation for our periodical, is a little personal effort on: 
the part offriends. If only each one in sympathy with its principles and aim, 
will do what each might easily do, we would soon be able to carry out the sug- 
gestion made in the January number, and furnish it to subscribers, at least in 
clubs of ten or twenty, at $1.50 or $1.25 a year. It is not too late yet to make 
the effort for the present year. We have enough extra copies of the January 
number to supply those who may still subscribe. Now, then, is the time for am 
earnest simultaneous effort. 


All money remittances should be sent by checks or Postal Orders on Phila- 
delphia. 


Many cheering assurances of interest in the MONTHLY continue to flow in, all 
of which are gratefully appreciated. Itis both strengthening and stimulating to 
know, that its aim and efforts have the hearty approval of so many discerning, 
and intelligent ministerial and lay brethren in all parts of the Church. The 
following letter from one of them, though perhaps too flattering, is published by 
request, not only for its testimony but for the encouraging influence it may 
have upon others: ae 

Editors of Monthly : The January number of the MoNTHLY AND REPERTORY 
came to hand. All the subscribers in this place who have read it, are much 
delighted with its contents. Not one of them would be without it. So much 
have all been benefited by it, that it is the wish of not a few it would make 
its appearance more frequently, at least semi-monthly. 

An editor of a first-class daily newspaper, who reads its contents, remarked to 
me: “It is ably edited—its articles are all fresh. So full of instructive matter 
is it, that it is worthy of a large circulation.” 

So much pleased was I with this last number, that I read it through at one: 
sitting. We like the new feature. It will popularize it still more. 

When I read the first number, in 1868, I did not expect it would live longer 
than a year or two. It is true, it was a strong and vigorous child when it was: 
born, but this very strength and vigor exposed it only so much the more to the: 
wrath of the giant who would leave nothing undone to strangleit. The savants. 
_ said it was not a legitimate birth—znauthorized. It must be destroyed.’ But 
it still lives. Its vigor has not abated. Its strength has not flagged. It is 
growing more and more into favor with its friends—they love it witha growing 
attachment. Its enemies cannot help in secret to respect it, but still pursue it 
with a deadly hatred to destroy it. Allthe catapults they have at command, 
both large and smaZ/, are still planted against it. But, it lives! 

How happy you must be that the care and labor bestowed upon it, under try- 
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ing circumstances, were not in vain, and find it to be, at the end of four years, a 
welcome visitor to a respectable number of sons and daughters of our Reformed 
Zion. Ah, sirs, you cannot know how much good the MonrHLy has 
accomplished. 

Let it live through another year. God will bless it. Let it be the herald of 
truth, as itis in Jesus, throughout the borders of our Zion. Let it be unsparing 
in its denunciations of dangerous errors—~it matters not from what source the 
‘error may spring. 

A Mercersburg adherent said to me a few days ago: “ The Reformed Church 
is consuming herself through this theological and liturgical controversy.”’ 
What do you mean by that, sir, I asked; I am confident we have the prepon- 
‘derance of truth on our side. We are largely in the majority, and are gaining 
strength every day. Mercersburgism will die. The day will come when we 
will again be of one mind and heart. Mercersburg men must abandon their 
position, if the institutions at Lancaster are to flourish. He replied: ‘Never 
‘will the parties at variance unite. Ultimately, the liturgical party in our Church, 
the High-Church Lutherans and Episcopalians will become one Church. Your 
side will become Methodists.’’ By straws we know which way the wind blows. 
But, no! Reformed in spirit and practice we will be, Messrs. Editors, as long 
as we live; and if in the Providence of a kind God, a union, for which we 
long and pray, between Presbyterians, Dutch Reformed, Congregationalists, 
Methodists, Moravians, and German Reformed will be brought about, our faith 
will remain unchanged. It cannot change; it is “the faith once delivered tothe 
saints.” 

_ They say we are in the minority. Assertion. You know we are not—they 
know it, too. Grant that we are. God is on our side, and the promise is: 
« Five shall chase a hundred.” “ Be of good courage.”’ And may yout hearts 
be gladdened by a large addition of new subscribers. 


“Work on, despair not, 
God is with all that serve the right.”’ 


The last September trip to North Carolina, receives attention in a second arti- 
cle in the present number. Our readers will please remember the important 
points involved in the case. The editor of the Messenger (Dr. S. R. Fisher) 
went to North Carolina last fall, professedly for the purpose of visiting some 
relatives. Those relatives lived in the bounds of certain congregations con- 
nected with the Classis of North Carolina. On his return, Dr. F. published a 
long account of his trip in the Messenger. The main purport of his account 
made the following things prominent: 1. That the visit of the editor was wel- 
comed with general joy by the members of the Reformed Church there, and 
the congregations visited. 2. That the visit was the occasion of a joint consis- 
torial meeting of elders and deacons representing the Rowan charges, three in 
number; and that ¢#7rty elders and deacons attended said joint consistory meet- 
ing. 3. That at this meeting, a paper of resolutions spontaneously sprang up, 
and was unanimously adopted, warmly eulogizing Dr. F. and his preaching; as 
warmly disapproving ofsome asserted movements towards union withthe Reformed 
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Dutch Church ; as warmly denouncing certain persons styled “ secularized min- 
isters ;’? and heartily endorsing the Messenger and Pastors’ Helper. 

The general impression made, and intended to be made by the report of the 
visit was, that Dr. Fisher found a state of mind and feeling in that portion of 
North Carolina visited, entirely different from what has been supposed to pre- 
vail there, in regard to the new order movements represented and advocated by 
the Messenger, and adverse to the supposed ruling sentiment of North Carolina 
Classis. 

The communication from North Carolina, published in the MoNTHLY for 
December, exposed some grave mistakes in the account given by Dr. F., and 
exhibited the whole case in a light no way flattering to his discernment or 
accuracy. Of that exposure Dr. F. took no notice in the Messenger. He could 
not well have done so without great awkwardness, tosay the least. Since then, 
as may be learned from the article in the present number of the MONTHLY, the 
whole matter has been subjected to a careful investigation. The result of the 
investigation bears very heavily against the Messenger account of the case, as 
readers of our correspondent’s statement can judge for themselves. How Dr. 
F. could be so misinformed or misled or self-deceived, as to say that 30 elders 
and deacons were present at the so-called joim¢ consistory meeting, when not 
nigh so many were there; and how he could be led to say, or leave the impres- 
sion, that all the consistories of the three Rowan charges were represented» 
when several of them had no official knowledge of the joim¢ meeting; and how 
he could affirm that all unanimously supported the strongly commendatory reso- 
lutions, &c., &c.—all this, as well as some other equally significant errors per- 
petrated, is hard to understand. Possibly he may have some explanation to 
offer, which may help to clear up the case. 7 

As stated, he took no notice of the exposure of his serious mistakes and faulty 
account in our December number. But the Afessenger of January 25, has an 
editorial on the general subject. Dr. Fisher had heard of the investigation of 
the case by the Classis, and felt compelled to notice the matter. Though seem- 
ingly bold in words, the editorial explanation is cautious and unsatisfactory. 
Evidently it would have been better if the visit to North Carolina had been 
deferred. And yet it reveals by what means some causes are maintained and 
defended. : 

Much account has been made of Dr. Fisher’s sermons during his visit. It 

would be well to publish them, or at least that one of them alleged to have most 
of Nevinism in it. No great risk would be run in offering to insert it in the 
MONTHLY. | 


Dr. §. H. Giesy, as far as we can learn, has not yet been fully received into 
the Episcopal Church, By the rules of that Church in such cases, he must be 
on some sort of probation, we believe, before he can be so received. But it 
seems his defection is virtually a fixed fact. If he has not yet gone over in 
form, he is an applicant for admission, notwithstanding any strenuous private 
efforts which have been made to change his purpose, in view especially of the 
unhappy effect this additional defection could not fail to exert upon the party 

- (Mercersburg) in our Church with which he warmly sympathized and coépe- 
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rated. The Messenger knows all about the case, no doubt, but thus far keeps its 
readers in utter ignorance of what is going on. 

P. S.—Since writing the above, we have learned that Mr. Giesy’s (we must 
say Mr. now—for he has nominally lost his ordination) transit to Episcopacy is 
announced publicly in Zzscopal papers—not in the German Reformed Messen- 
ger. Moreanon. 


German Conference in Philadelphia.—Our German brethren have long deeply 
felt,the need of some better provision for their spiritual wants, as a large and 
influential portion of the Church East, than exists. Notwithstanding all the 
sums of money raised during the past thirty years, under promise of securing to 
them some adequate special interest in the institutions at Lancaster, (formerly 
Mercersburg) they complain, and justly, that the promised measures have not 
been carried out. Another plan has now been proposed, involving, among 
other things, that they raise a certain sum of money, for founding a German 
faculty or Professorships, to be in some way under control of Synod, and 
connected with the institutions at Lancaster. The consideration of this propo- 
~ sition was the occasion of a Conference, held in Salem (Rev. Bro. Wiehle’s) 
and Zion’s (Rev. Bro. Gehr’s) Churches, on Jan. 23-24. After mature delibe- 
ration it was concluded to defer final action in the case. Meanwhile measures 
are to be taken to carry out the plan of organizing German Classes, with a view 
to the formation of a German Synod. To all acquainted with the merits of the 
case, this plan must commend itself as proper and desirable. Our German 
brethren are abundantly able to manage their own affairs, and they can do soamong 
and for themselves better than any one can do it for them. Then they may be 
sure of what they do, and of having things done as they have a right to expect 
and ask that they should be done. There need be no jealousy, still less antag- 
onism between the German and_English portions of the Church; and if thé latter 
remains true to the principles, faith and practice of the Reformed Church, there 
will be none. ‘Those of the former with whom it has been our privilege to 
sustain more intimate relations, whether from the eloquent and evangelical Dr. 
Krummacher’s Lippe Detmold district, or from other genuine Reformed Euro- 
pean Churches, are firm and faithful in their adherence to our old Reformed 
(ietistic /) faith and usages, and may be safely trusted with the fullest liberty of 
representing them in ecclesiastical forms most congenial to their preferences and 
tastes. 





BOOK NOTICES. 


FROM CHARLES SCRIBNER & Co., 654 Broapway, NEw YorRK. 
Systematic Theology. By Charles Hodge, D.D., Professor in the Theological 
Seminary, Princeton, New Jersey. Vol. II., 8vo., 732 pp. Four months ago 
we had the privilege of announcing, and noticing briefly, the first volume of 
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this massive and masterly work. Since then as much time as other pressing 
duties allowed, has been given to a closer study of its contents. That the favor- 
able impressions received from a first cursory glance at the general drift of its. 
pregnant chapters, have been deepened, is saying but little. The introductory 
chapters on Method, Theology, Rationalism, Mysticism, the Romish and Pro- 
testant doctrines on the Rule of Faith, treat, in their respective paragraphs, of 
every point deserving consideration, with exhaustive fulness, and yet as tersely 
as a clear exhibition of the several topics allowed. Here the student will find 
all he needs, lucidly set forth, to prepare him for the satisfactory study of the 
still more important matter which is to follow. 

Part I, of Theology proper, discusses in thirteen chapters, the origin of the 
idea of God, theism, anti-theistic theories, knowledge of God, the nature and 
attributes of God, the Trinity, the Divinity of Christ, the Holy Spirit, the decrees 
of God, creation, providence, miracles and angels. In the third chapter will be 
found a thorough criticism of materialism and pantheism, and a triumphant 
refutation of their errors. This chapter must prove especially valuable and in- 
structive, for its able exposure of the specious theories of the more recent 
skeptical assaults upon Christianity, and the doctrine of the Evangelical Church. 

- Chapter IX, on the decrees of God, whilst decidedly Reformed and Calvinis- 
tic, will doubtless have the effect of perplexing the opponents of the doctrine, if 
its statements and arguments do not greatly soften their repugnance to the doc- 
trine, or even convert them to its cordial acceptance. 

But we cannot now go further into details, and must reserve a fuller review - 
of the work until the whole is published. | 

The second volume, now before us, the issue of which has so rapidly suc- 
ceeded the appearance of the first, treats, under Part II of Anthropology, the 
origin and nature of man, the origin of the soul, the unity of the human races 
the original state of man, the covenant of works, the fall, sin, and free agency. 
Then follows Part III, Soterto/ogy, setting forth: the plan of salvation, covenant 
of grace, the person of Christ, the mediatorial work of Christ, His prophetic office, 
priestly office, the satisfaction of Christ, for whom did Christ die? theories of 
the atonement, the intercession of Christ, the kingly office of Christ, His humili- 
ation, and exaltation, and vocation. As the early appearance of the third and 
concluding volume of this great work is announced, we may the more properly 
refrain from giving further expression to our estimate of it at present, and so 
avoid the appearance of presumption in passing a hasty opinion upon volumes. 
demanding, and richly deserving of, the most careful perusal and study. 


A NEw SERIES OF THE ILLUSTRATED LIBRARY OF WONDERS, en- 
larged in size, in a new style of binding, and edited by prominent American 
authors. The extraordinary success of the Illustrated Library of Wonders has. 
encouraged the publishers to still further efforts to increase the attractions and 
value of these admirable books. In the new series, which has just been com- 
menced with The Wonders of Water, the size of the volumes is increased, the 
style of binding changed, and the successive volumes are edited by distinguished 
American authors and scientists. The following volumes will introduce the 
second series of the Illustrated Library of Wonders : 
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Mountain Adventures. (39 illustrations.) Edited by J. T. Headley. ; 
Wonders of Electricity. Edited by Dr. J. W. Armstrong, President of the 
- State Normal School, Fredonia, New York. Jz December. 

Wonders of Water. (64 illustrations.) Edited by Prof. Schele De Vere. 
Ln November. 

Wonders of Vegetation. (Over 40 illustrations.) Edited by Prof. Schele 
De Vere. Jn November. : 

Wonders of Engraving. (34 illustrations.) Mow ready. ! 
The same enterprising publishers are also issuing an Illustrated Library of 
Travel, Exploration, and Adventure, under the editorial direction of Bayard 
Taylor. Each volume, gotten up in superior style, and richly illustrated, will 
be complete in itself. Wild Men and Wild Beasts, or scenes in camp and 
jungle, by Lieut. Col. Gordon Cumming, has already been published, and is 

full of thrilling narratives as well as of instruction. 


From the AMERICAN TRacT SoOcIETY, 150 Nassau street, New 
York, 1408 Chesnut street, Philadelphia. Ax inside view of the Vatican Coun- 
ew, in the speech of Archbishop Kenrich, of St. Louis. Edited by L. W. 
Bacon, with notes and additional documents. It is well that these papers have 
been collected and published in a form suited to general circulation. Nothing 
can more effectually expose the real weakness and misery of Popery than a true 
report of its own inner workings. Sarpis’ history of the inside doings of the 
‘Council of Trent, is its severest condemnation. And it may be certainly as- 
sumed, that if all the plotting and trickery by which the official results of the 
date Vatican Council could be known, it would be deservedly reprobated by 
eyery honest mind and heart. The volume before us does not pretend to reveal 
all the zzside scheming, &c., in the case. But the view or aspects it exhibits, 
must suffice to convince every candid reader, his ‘infallible’? holiness, and as- 
sociated hierarchs, could stoop to some very fallible things to carry their 
measures. 


THE BIBLIOTHECA SACRA AND THEOLOGICAL Ecuectic for Janu- 
ary, commences a new volume with six articles of great interest and value, be- 
sides the usual notices of recent publications. It is edited with ability, and 
each volume contains about 800 pages. Published by W. F. Draper, Andover, 
Mass., at $4 a year. The articles are: “The Physical Basis of our Spiritual 
Language,’ by Rev. W. M. Thomson, D.D.; “ English Eloquence and De- 
bate,’”’ by the late George Shepard, D.D.; “ Revelation and Inspiration,’’ by 
Rev. E. P. Barrows, D.D.; “ The Weekly Sabbath,” by J. G. Murphy, LL. D., 
T. C. D.; “ The Organic and Visible Manifestation of Christ’s Kingdom, and 
the Human Agency in its Advancement,” by Samuel Harris, D.D.; “The 
Three Fundamental Methods of Preaching,’’ by Edwards A. Park, and « Notices 
of Recent Publications.” 


IN noticing the issue of a second edition of the Western Liturgy, 
we neglected saying that order for the Liturgy, as well as for Williard’s edition 
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of Ursinus Commentary, will be gladly received and promptly filled by us. 
~ Both books should be widely circulated. , 


Tue Christian Intelligencer, of New York, appears in eight-page 
form, in handsome dress, enlarged and improved; an able and valuable journal, 
staunch for truth, and an honor to the Reformed Church which it represents. 


FRESH AND BriLuiant, St. Paul's Magazine, a monthly of light 
and choice reading. Attractive and timely articles, by writers of taste and ex- 
perience, form the staple of this magazine. The piquancy and variety of its. 
matter render it one of the most delightful periodicals of the day. Charming 

‘serial stories, by Nathaniel Hawthorne and Jean Ingelow, are commenced in 
the January number, the first of a new volume, and will be continued from 
month to month until completed. Contents of the January number: 1. Septi- 
mitts: a Romance of Immortality. By Nathaniel Hawthorne. Part 1. 2, 
The Latest Tournament: an Idyll of the Queen. 3. Literary Legislators. By 
Henry Holbeach. I. Mr. Disraeli. 4. Clipt Wings. By author of “ Gideon’s. 
Rock.” 5. Among the Hebrides. By an Idle Voyager. 6. The Last of the 
Hangmen. By Robert Buchanan. 7. The Art of Beauty. By M.E.H. 8. 
Off the Skelligs. By Jean Ingelow. Chaps. I.—ITI. Terms.—Yearly sub- 
scription, $3.00. Single number, 30 cents, Address J. B. Lippincott & Co., 
importers, 715 and 717 Market street, Philadelphia. 


“Lippincott s American Editions of THE SuNDAY MaGazINE.”’ 
Edited by Dr. Guthrie. ($3 a year.) 

“Good Words,” edited by Dr. McLeod. And “Good Words for the Young,” 
edited by George MacDonald, ($2.50 a year) continue to entertain and instruct 
thousands of subscribers by the monthly supply of choice matter. 

The fs¢ named for January is an excellent number. The second adds to its 
usual interest by commencing the publication of a series of sermons preached 
before Queen Victoria at Balmoral, illustrating, as may be supposed, the Queen’s 
taste for plain Gospel preaching. The ¢#ivd appears in a new and beautiful 
dress, with other attractive improvements to correspond. Each of these popular 
Monthlies can be warmly commended. Published by Lippincott & Co., Phila- 
delphia. 





MONTHLY SUMMARY. 
REFORMED (GERMAN) CHURCH. 


CLERICAL CHANGES.—Rev .Hiram Shaub was installed as pastor of the Sidney 
Charge, on the 24th of December, by a committee of Miami Classis. Rev. 
Ambrose C. Geary’s post-office address is St. Clairville, Bedford Co., Pa. Rev. 
T. F. Hoffmeier has resigned the pastorate of the Landisburg Charge, with a 
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view to accept a call from the Bloomsburg Charges, Columbia Co., Pa. The 
Rev. S. E- Herriong, of New Bloomfield, Pa., has accepted a call from the 
Lutheran Church, at New Cumberland, Pa. 


ADDITIONS TO THE CHURCHES.—Mt. Zion Church. Twelve persons were 
admitted to this Church by confirmation, on the 9th of December. Lisbon, 
Iowa. Ten persons were added to the mission‘at this place, of which the Rev. 
J. Riale is pastor. Rev. C. Scheel, of Littlestown, at a late communion added 
twenty-one by confirmation, and one by certificate, making ninety-four during 
his present pastorage. At a communion recently held at Muddy Creek, Pa., 
twenty-one persons were added to the Church. Pastor, Rev. S. Schweitzer. St, 
Luke’s, Trappe, Pa. At the late communion, two persons, by baptism. Dale 
City, Pa. Twenty-nine persons were added to.the Church at this place during 
the ten months’ pastorate of Rev. H. C. Geary. The field is vacant. Reeds- 
burg, O. At a late communion held in the Emanuel congregation, Rev. S. Shaw, 
pastor, three persons were received by confirmation. Richville congregation, O., 
Rey. J. B. Shumaker, pastor. Six persons were received by confirmation in this 
charge. Altoona, Pa. Eleven persons were added to this church—five by confire 
mation and six by certificate. The congregation is in a prosperous condition, 
Plum Creek Charge, Pa. Fourteen persons were added to the Church—twelve 
by confirmation and two by certificate. 


CuuRcH DeEpIcaTions.—There will be a dedication at Bradford Junction, on 
the 21st of January. A cordial invitation is extended by the pastor, Rey. 
J. Stuck. 

The “Center Reformed’? Church, in the Shelbyville Charge, Ill., was dedi- 
cated to the service of God on Sunday, January 14th, 1872. 


MISCELLANEOUS ITEMs.—Mr. Spurgeon received a few months ago $100,000 
from a benevolent lady in London, for the purpose of establishing an orphan- 
age for boys. It is now announced that the same lady has offered an additional 
$100,000 for founding a similar institution for orphan girls, 


THE New York City Mission, during the past year, have induced 1,963 to 
join the Sabbath schools; have persuaded 11,503 persons to attend churches; 
2,049 temperance pledges; 5,600 persons aided, and $6,500 contributions given, 
besides clothing, fuel, food and medicine. Receipts and expenditures, $50,5 56. 


Rev. J. B. Weill, of Florence:—“An Evangelical Hospital, with twenty. 
three beds, was opened lately in Turin, through the liberality of Signor Long, 
a member of Mr. Millet’s congregation, who gave the munificent sum of £200 
for that object. On the day this hospital was opened,the King conferred on 
Signor Long the title of Cavalier of the Crown of Italy. This is not the only 
Waldensian on whom a similar honor has lately been bestowed. Immediately 
before the opening of their Synod, the same title was conferred on the Modera- 
tor, Signor Lentaret. 


WHAT a change has God wrought during the last few years! Less than thirty - 
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years ago a Waldensian pastor would not have been allowed to sleep for a 
single night outside his native valleys, the inhabitants of which were believed 
by many of the Roman Catholics to be not only monsters of iniquity, but mon- 
sters also in bodily form! Now we know that some of the leading politicians, 
immediately on hearing that Mr. Lentaret was in Florence, came to consult him 
on certain social and religious questions which they intended to bring before 
the notice of Parliament.— Zhe Presbyterian. 


PRESBYTERIAN MAp.—The New York Zvangelist has published a fine map, 
givnig the boundaries of ever Synod and Presbytery in the United States and 
Territories, and indicating the chief centers of influence of the re-united Pres- © 
byterian church. It was drawn by the Rev. S. D. Alexander, D.D., engraved 
on copper, and printed upon a sheet 32 by 40 inches in size. This is a new 
idea as applied to church purposes, and the first of its kind. It will doubtless 
be found very convenient and useful. 


Dr. SCHAFF has been charged with the duty of organizing the American 
committee which is to co6perate with the British committee in the revision of 
the Bible, and has announced by a circular the names of a number of Ameri- 
can divines of different evangelical Protestant churches, who have been invited 
to engage in the work. Both the American and British committees will mutually 
submit portions of their work to each other for review and criticism, as fast as 
they complete it; and a joint meeting of both committees is proposed in London 
for final action on the whole work. 


The following is the American committee as announced by Dr. Schaff: 
On the Old Testament. 


Rev. Thomas J. Conant, D.D., Brooklyn, N. Y. 

Prof. George E. Day, D.D., New Haven, Conn. 

Prof. John DeWitt, D.D., New Brunswick, N.*J. 

Prof. Wm. Henry Green, D.D., Princeton, N. J. 

Prof. George Emlin Hare, D.D., Philadelphia, Pa. 
- Prof. Charles P. Krauth, D.D., Philadelphia, Pa. 

Prof. S. Pickard, D.D., Fairfax, Va. 

Prof. Calvin Stowe, D.D., Hartford, Conn. 

Prof. James Strong, D.D., Madison, N. J. 

Rey. C. V. A. Van Dyck, D.D., Beyroot, Syria. 

[Not yet heard from. | 
Prof. Taylor Lewis, LL. D., Shenectady, N. Y. 


On the New Testament. 


Ezra Abbott, LL. D., Cambridge, Mass. 

Prof. H. B. Hackett, D.D., Rochester, N. Y. 
Prof. James Hadley, LL. D., New Haven, Conn. 
Prof. Charles Hodge, D.D., Princeton, N. J. 
Prof. Mathew B. Riddle, D.D., Hartford, Conn, 
Prof. Philip Schaff, D.D., New York. 
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Prof. Charles Short, LL. D., New York. 

Prof. J. Henry Thayer, D.D., Andover, Mass. 

Rev. Edward A. Washburne, D.D., New York. 

Rey. Theodore D. Woolsey, D.D., LL. D., New Haven, Conn. 


HoME AND FoREIGN WorK.—Whichever of these great works of the church 
is done, it is good to feel and act as if the other is not to be left undone. The 
Missionary Society of the Methodist Church has charge of both, and in the 
sixteen years of its operations in both, from 1854 to 1870, the total of its appro- 
priations amounted to $7,404,924. Foreign Missions received $2,855,197 of 
this, and the Home field $4,549,727, making thus $1,694,530, or nearly half as. 
much more for the home than for all the foreign work. 


A REMARKABLE invitation has been sent to English Christians to send the 
gospel to one of the comparatively few nations to whom it is still unknown. 
Menelek, King of Shoa, in the southern part of Abyssinia, and originally a 
province of ancient Ethiopia, ruling over not less than six million subjects, has 
written to Mr. Waldmeier, at Beirut, urging him to visit his country and estab- 
lish a Christian mission there. The young king became acquainted with Mr. 
Waldmeier when he was one of the prisoners of King Theodore, of Abyssinia, 
who was so severely punished by the British because he would not release them. 
More than a year ago he wrote to Mr. Waldmeier, requesting him to come to 
his country and superintend some industrial works. Mr. Waldmeier stated! 
that as he had been delivered from prison, he had consecrated his life to the 
preaching of the gospel and the advancement of Christ’s kingdom, by which 
alone heathen nations can be saved and brought into prosperity. He requested 
the king to give his support to the establishment of a Protestant Christian mis- 
sion in his country, promising that, if he would, he would bring some Christian 
artisans with him. The King joyfully complied, promising never to hinder 
or prevent him from preaching the gospel, and sending him a safe conduct and 
a thousand dollars for his journey. Almost simultaneously with the invitation, 
Dr. Kraff, another of the Abyssinian prisoners, has issued from the press at St. 
Chrischona, a translation of the New Testament in the Galla language, spoken 
by the Mohammedan tribes adjoining Shoa and subject to its king, who desires 
to have the Christian religion restored to them. 


Goop.—The late Congregational Council voted that nothing less than the 
- following amounts ought to be raised the ensuing year: For church building, 
$100,000; for work among the freedmen, $400,000; for home missions, $500,000 


EPISCOPAL STATISTICS.—The Episcopal Almanac for 1872, just published | 
gives a list of 54 bishops and 2,898 clergymen in the denomination. The 
number of communicants is 244,995; contributions last year, $5,544,574. There 
were thirty deaths in the clergy. © 


THE following are the dates of some of the most important inventions and 
discoveries: Glass windows first used, 1189; chimneys in houses, 1226; leaden 
pipes for conveying water, 1253; tallow candles for lights, 1290; spectacles 
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invented by an Italian, 1299; paper first made from linen, 1 302; woolen cloth 
first made in England, 1331; printing invented, 1449; watches made in Ger- 
many, 1470; variations in compass noticed, 1532; pins used in England, 1540; 
circulation of blood discovered by Harvey, 1619; first newspaper published, | 
1637; first steam engtne invented, 1749; steam engine improved by Watt, 1763; 
stereotyping invented in Scotland, 1785; animal magnetism, by Mesmer, 1789; 
invention of the electro-magnetic telegraph, by Morse, 1843. 3 


RENOUNCED UNITARIANISM.—On Sunday before Christmas, Rev. George HH. 
Hepworth, of the Church of the Messiah, New York, preached a Christmas ser- 
mon, in which he stated his conviction, that if the text be true, Jesus must be 
divine. This created considerable excitement in his congregation, and on last 
Sunday he delivered a formal discourse in which he announced his belief in the 
full divinity of Christ, and renounced the Unitarian system of doctrine. This 
has occasioned much interest, and many of the congregation sympathize with 
their pastor. It is a noteworthy coincidence that Dr. Osgood, the former pas- 
tor of this church, has also renounced Unitarianism, and united with the Epis- 
copal Church. 


Is RoMANISM INCREASING ?—Roman Catholic statements are always to be 
taken with a good deal of allowance, but it is good to notice them in a question 
like this. Bishop Henni reports, that between the 17th and 20th of November 
he administered the rite of confirmation to 1776 persons in the Southern Diocese 
of Wisconsin. In Boston, it is asserted by the Pi/o¢, a Roman Catholic paper, 
, that there are 60 priests and 100,000 members of the Roman Catholic Church; 
and that in the State of Massachusetts there are over 200 priests and 400,000 
Roman Catholics. Truly this is a change from the state of things in the begin- 
ning of this century, when it has been said there was not a Roman Catholic 
Church or priest in all New England! | 


“THERE IS ONE MEDIATOR.”—The Catholic Standard, in announcing his 
plans of improvement for his paper during the coming year, closes his remarks 
thus: 

With these few words of gratitude to our patrons, we desire to place our 
enterprise under the auspices of our Immaculate Mother, trusting that her 
intercession in our behalf will bring down upon it the blessings of Almighty 
God, that our labors for his Church may be successful, and that all our efforts 
may ever tend, as our watchword indicates, “ Pro Ecclesia Det.” 

How strangely such an invocation to the Virgin Mary, as a mediator, strikes 
one who reads the declaration of the inspired Apostle, “There is one God and 
one medator between God and men—the man Chriss Jesus.” 


ANTI-CHRIST vs, ANTI-CHRIST.—Archbishop Manning evidently belongs to 
Mrs. Partington’s “paradox church where the prophecies are dispensed with.’ 
In his new work, “ The Four Great Evils of the Present Day,” (Revolt of the 
Intellect, Revolt of the Will, Revolt of Society against God, and the Spirit of 
Anti-Christ), he says of the latter, in charming unconsciousness of the huge 
paradox he is perpetrating before all the rest of mankind: 
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There is one person on whom this spirit of Anti-Christ) concentrates itself, as 
the lightning on the conductor; there is one person on earth who is the pinna- 
cle of the temple, which is always the first to be struck. It is the Vicar of 
Christ; and that for the most obvious of reasons. There is no man on earth so 
near to Jesus Christ as his own Vicar. Two hundred and fifty-seven links, and 
we arrive at the person of the Son of God. Two hundred and fifty-seven Pon- 
tiffs, and we are in the presence of the Master whom His Vicar represents. 
* * * * No man, therefore, brings us so near to the person of the Son of 
God as His Vicar on earth; and no man is made so like to Him in suffering for 
His sake. ‘The first nine-and-twenty Pontifis were crowned with martyrdom. 
Five-and-forty times since then the Pontiffs have either been driven out of Rome 
by violence, or by violence have been hindered setting their foot in it. Their 
whole life has been a life of the Cross, and tbat because they bear the office and 
stand in the place of their Divine Master. 


THE Denver District Annual gives the following general rellgious news of 
Colorado: ‘“ The Presbyterians, under Rev. Mr. Jackson, have fine churches in 
progress in Denver, Golden City, and Laramie. The Episcopalians, under 
Bishop Randall, are pressing their points with commendable energy. The 
Bishop, it is said, is bringing money to establish a theological department in 
Jarvis Hall. The Congregationalists dedicated their Church in Denver during 
the year, and the labors of Rev. Messrs. Bliss, of ‘Denver, and Thompson, of 
Boulder, are very successful. The Methodist Episcopal Church, South, under 
Rev. Dr. Morrison, with about thirty members, is building a chapel in Denver, 
and becoming flourishingly established. The African Methodist Episcopal 
Church, under Bishop Ward, has laid the corner-stone of a neat chapel of brick, 
to be erected in Denver this winter. The Baptists are enjoying the labors of 
an evangelist from the East. The United Brethren, under Rev. Mr. 


Ross, have built a church on the Platte, below Denver, and are progressing 
favorably.” 


THE American Bible Society have thirty-three agents superintending the 
Society’s work in this country, with twenty-three assistants. County Agents 
employed by auxiliaries, two hundred and twenty-one; Bible Visitors who have. 
worked gratuitously, 23,138. Agents in foreign lands, three, with forty colpor- 
teurs. The receipts for the year were $729,464.70. Volumes printed at the 
Bible House, during the year, 1,031,800. Printed and purchased abroad, 164,- 


997. _ Total, 1,196,797 volumes.. Entire number of volumes issued during fifty- 
five years, 27,680,008. 


BLESSING OF AFFLICTION.—The aged Samuel Rutherford said, “I find such 
comfort and advancement of soul through the afflictions appointed unto me; and 
as for my Lord’s cross, which I am now carrying, I find it just such a burden as 
sails are to a ship, or as wings are toa bird. They weigh something; but they | 
are worth their weight ; they make the ship to go, and the bird to fly; and well 
worth its weight is the cross of Christ to His people.’’ 


URSINUS COLLEGE, 


FREELAND, MONTGOMERY COUNTY, PA. 





ACADEMIC DEPARTMENT. 


The WINTER TERM of this popular Boarding School for Young 
Men will open JANUARY 8, 1872, and continue sixteen weeks. Instruction 
given by a corps of competent teachers in the elementary and higher branches 
of an English and Classical education, in German and other Modern Languages, 
in Music, Drawing and Painting. 

TERMS for Boarding and Tuition (French, Music, Drawing 


and Painting extra), at the rate of $180 for the school year of 40 weeks. 


COLLEGIATE DEPARTMENT. 


The College proper is distinct from the Academic Department. Its sessions 
correspond with those of the Academic Department. Applications for admission to the 
several classes can be made at any time. 


The FAcuLty, as far as filled, consists of the following gentlemen: 


J. H. A: BOMBERGER, D.D., PRESIDENT, Professor of Mental 
and Moral Philosophy, &c. 


Rev. H. W. SUPER,'A.M., VicE PRESIDENT, Professor of Mathe- 
matics, Mechanics, &c. 


J. SHELLEY WEINBERGER, A.M., Professor of Latin and 
Greek Languages, &c. 


Rev. JOHN VANHAAGEN, Professor of German, History, &c. 


Rey. A.J. BOWERS, A. M., Adjunct Professor of Languages, &c. 
, Professor of Belles Lettres, Political Economy, &c. 


J. W. SUNDERLAND, A. M., L.D.D., Professor of Geology, 
Chemistry and Botany. 


, Lecturer on Anatomy and Physiology. 


WILLIAM H. SNYDER, Instructor in the Academic Depart- 
ment. 














é 
A full Theological course has been added for the free use of those who may 
wish to avail themselves of it 


ge@s~For further information regarding terms, etc., apply to 
J. H. A. BOMBERGER, 
Freeland, Montgomery County, Penna. 
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New Book of Great Value! 


SACRED GHOGRAPHY AND ANTIQUITIES. 


BY REV. PROF. E. P. BARROWS, D.D. 


Five maps and numerous engravings. With ‘“The Companion to 
the Bible,” by the same learned author, it contains almost a library in itself. — 
685 pp. $2; post 36c. 


«‘This is especially valuable to Sunday-school and Bible-class teachers for 
obtaining geographical and antiquarian facts to render a lesson attractive and 
useful, It contains all the latest discoveries, and is profusely illustrated with 
maps and engravings, that render it a pleasure to peruse.’’—Ze//’s Casket, Phila. 

«The constant explorations made in the Holy Land are continually bringiug 
new facts to light, and clearing up what was obscure before. In this volume Dr. 
Barrows has gathered up information scattered through many books, and stated 
it fully and compactly.” — Presbyterian. ; 

“Tt is a thorough and exhaustive research into the history and ancient and 
modern geography of the Holy Land, contains all the latest discoveries of 
importance, is illustrated with clear, reliable maps and excellent engravings, 
and is a comprehensive collection of all that the student of sacred history 
wants to know.” —L£vening Bulletin. 


AMERICAN TRACT SOCIETY, 
HN. THISSEGLE, 
1408 Chestnut Street, Philadelphia. 


Wi CAIN EER oC0), 


BANKEBS, 
No. 36 SOUTH THIRD STREET, 
PHILADELPHIA. 





DEALERS IN ALL ISSUES OF 


GOVERNMENT SECURITIES. 


Gold, Stocks and Bonds 


BOUGHT AND SOLD ON COMMISSION, 
AT’ THE 
PHILADELPHIA AND NEW YORK STOCK BOARDS. 





ges Deposits received and Interest allowed by special agreement. 
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GOSPEL FAITH. 


THIs cannot be otherwise than a welcome theme to every 
earnest Christian. A clear and correct view of faith, furnishes a 
double test for discriminating between true and false religion. 
On the one hand it enables each professing believer to make sure 
of the ground on which he stands, to prove himself, and know, as 
he ought to know, whether he isin the faith. On the other hand, 
it furnishes every one with the means of distinguishing between 
genuine and spurious systems of Christianity. It is this second test 
that we have mainly in view at this time. 

False views of fazth, as to its nature, its necessity and its object, 
prominently mark every spurious or heretical system of religion. 
Deists, skepticsand enemies of a revealed religion, question or deny 
its nature and its necessity. Pantheists, ultra Churchists, and ultra 
ritualists deny or essentially change its true nature and object. 
The former hold and teach that faith is nothing more than a sat- 
isfactory conviction of the mind, gained through intellectual 
knowledge of certain religious truths, and deny that even this is 
necessary to salvation. The /a#er admit that a faith is necessary, 
but they deny its ature, especially as an assured confidence 
wrought in each individual heart by the Holy Ghost, through the 
Gospel; and they misrepresent its true odject by directing its 
attention and affection mainly to rites and ceremonies, outward 
ecclesiastical forms and sacerdotal ministrations, as efficacious 
means of salvation. It is to this latter error that we are most 


ae 
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exposed just now, and against which, therefore, we need to be 


~ most on our guard. 


Keeping these factsin view, let us proceed with the considera- 
tion of the mature of true faith, according to the Scriptures. Two 
marks of it have been pointed out: it is in every case a personal 
act, and an act of the sfzrz¢; a spiritual act in distinction from any 
merely outward, formal ceremonial act. 

3. A third essential element in the nature of true faith is, that 
it is wrought in the heart by the Holy Ghost. In its very nature, 
therefore, it is a divine grace, ‘‘the gift of God.” Asa spiritua] 
act, itis wrought by the Spirit in the spirit or heart of those who 
believe. All hearts are in God’s hands. He can work in them 


to wi// and to do according to His good pleasure. He also can 


iy work in them “hat facth which must ever prompt and animate all 


ee : - a 
ss » 


right willing and right doing; that faith ‘without which it is 
_ impossible to please God.” 

‘Hence it is that in the Holy Scriptures, fazth and ne 
and true conversion are always associated, as standing in necessary 


~and inseparable inward connection with each other. Thus, in that 


-. 


- significant passage in John i, 14, &c: ‘‘As many as received Him | 
(Christ) to them gave He power to become the sons of God, even 
to them that believed on His name, which were born not of blood, 
nor of the will of the flesh, nor of the will of man, but of God.” 
Here receiving, or its synonym Jdefeving, is traced directly to the 
regenerating grace of God, as its ground and source. All is taken 


~ out of the hand and power of man, and the work is claimed as the 


prerogative of God. ‘The passage bears, indeed, explicitly upon 


other important doctrines. It serves to explain the declaration 


of our Lord to Nicodemus, in John iii, regarding the new birth, 
and which the advocates of baptismal regeneration are so prone 
to misinterpret in favor of their error. For the formal sacrament 
of baptism must necessarily be administered by man. Its admin- 
istration, therefore, is so far dependent upon the will of man. A 


_ priest or a minister may refuse or neglect to administer it. And 
if regeneration depended upon, and were necessarily tied to, 


formal water-baptism, regeneration, or being born again, would 
depend upon the will of man. Only those could be born 


7 again whom the person authorized to administer the sacrament, 


would choose or consent to baptize, and every one whom he 


might so choose to baptize woudd be born again. But then the 
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work would be so far taken out of God’s hands. Inthe passage __ 
above quoted, however, it is most plainly and unequivocally _ 
declared, that all who receive power to become thechildaen of¢ 
God, are born of of blood (are not made such by virtue simply 

of natural descent, as from Abraham, &c.,) nor of the w7l/ of; Soci 
but of God. He and He only creates in Christ Jesus. ee 


‘“‘’ The sovereign will of God alone 

Creates us heirs of grace; 
Born in the image of His Son, ee Se 
A new peculiar race.” 


Named i 8 


Whatever means may be divinely appointed od ordinarily used 
to effect the desired result, those means are such only in harmony 
with the prerogative which God reserves to Himself of working 
that effect. And there is the profoundest reason for this, as 
as the most explicit declarations of the Scriptures regarding it. -- 

But the point which now more direc ly concerns us" As, t that che 
faith which is so vitally connected with regeneration unto. eternal a 
life, is the work of God. It is wrought by the Holy Ghost. No es 
argument, no persuasion of the most powerful logic, or the most. Z| 
captivating eloquence of man, can produce i it i in the sinner’s heart... 

No sacerdotal exorcism can drive out the evil - spirit of unbelief 
from the soul, and no most solemn rite or ceremony or formal’ 
ordinance of any mere church official can implant even a germ of é 
faith in that soul. God will have all the glory of that salvation __ 
: - with which the heart so believing is ever blessed. And tio power . = 
or authority in heaven, or on earth, or of hell, can prevent the | 
regeneration of those who, having been led ang -enabled by faith 
to receive ‘Christ, are “born of God.”’ a! 
4. Another characteristic of the nature o/ faith, is. indicated by 
the chief means or instrument employed by God the Sy Spirce 
ducing tt. It is wrought in the heart by the Holy F 
the Gospel. By the Gospel, is meant the fact and 
Holy Scriptures. Not of course chat these Scriptures, or fa 
and truths they divinely reveal, are to be taken as mere. abstr: 
naked statements or doctrines. _ No evangelical — christian aot: 
ever so take them; no oue has ever heard them so set forth or com. 
‘mended by any well-informed evangelical preacher. — ‘They ; are* "#2 
always regarded and set forth in their essential connection with ee) 
the redemption that is by and in Christ Jesus. Even ape : 
this ey pat hi be expressed in words.’ it is always implied, 
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But it is the Gospel of Christ and Him crucified which the Holy 
Ghost is pleased, ordinarily to employ, whether mainly as preached 


by the living voice and with official authority, or as otherwise 
__ made known, as the power of God unto salvation, that is then as 
_ the means of regeneration and saving, justifying, faith, in the case 


of all who are saved. Thus are they ‘“‘born not of corruptible 


seed, but of incorruptible, which is the Word of God.” 
ae 20, order to such renewal unto life, sinners must be convinced 
of sin. . But the Holy Ghost convinces men by convincing them 


of their great wickedness in not believing in Christ, in knowingly 
rejecting Him as their only Saviour, or doing so through self- 
blinding and wilful ignorance, when they might know Him. This 
intelligent sense of sin is the necessary basis of true repentance— 


that repentance which needeth not to be repented of. 


- Furthermore, in order to such renewal, sinners must Jeleve ™m 


_ the Lord Jesus Christ. But ‘chow shall they believe in Him of 


whom they have not heard, and how shall they hear without a 
preacher, and how shall they (any) preach except they be sent 
(that is, commissioned by God with a divinely inspired or 
authenticated message), as it is written: how beautiful upon the 
mountains are the feet of Him who bringeth good tdings, who 
publisheth peace.’’ So then faith, as wrought in the heart by the 
Holy Ghost, ‘‘cometh by hearing, and hearing by the Word of 
God.” ; 

As will be readily seen, this characteristic of the nature of true 
faith, is'in full harmony with those previously named. As a spi- 
ritual, personal act, wrought by the Holy Spirit, the case implies — 
that the effect (faith) be produced by means corresponding with its 
own nature. And this is what the Scriptures clearly declare to be 
the fact. Let their plain and explicit teachings, therefore, prevail 
in our minds over all the specious and deceptive false conceits or 
philosophies of men. The wisdom of God is wiser than men. 

From the consideration of the zafure of true faith, we turn to 
its object. The time was when this object could be named in one 
word, without probability of misapprehension, viz.: Chrést, as that 
title of our Lord Jesus which most comprehensively sets forth His 
official vicarious relation to man’s redemption, in the threefold 
character of Prophet, Priest, and King. But the simplicity of the 
Gospel has, in this respect, been so confused by the unhappy 
attempts of some among us to invent and teach a theology, seem- 


we 
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ingly, at least, more profound and philosophical than that of the 
Reformed standard, that it is no longer enough to designate Christ 
as the object of true faith. To guard against error, and secure a 
correct impression, the particular sense must be defined in which 
the term is to be taken. And this must be done both negatively 
and positively. : | 

Negatively, true faith does not fasten (1) upon either the fact — | 
or doctrine of the /ucarnation of the Eternal Word, or upon the 


Word as Incarnate, or upon the so-called (mostly in an erroneous oS 


sense) theanthropic person of the Word Incarnate, as its pri a ry 
and chief object. ‘‘We know Thee, who Thou art, Jesus, Thou 
Son of the most high God,”’ was said by some who were very far 
from having found true, saving faith. Especially does it not lay 
hold of an ‘‘organic conjunction of the Godhead with humanity,” 
through the Incarnation as constituting redemption. 

2. Neither does it lay hold of the doctrine, simply, of an atone- 
ment by Jesus Christ upon the cross, or any other mere doctrine 
or isolated fact, as such, connected with His sacrificial death. No 
such mere fact or doctrine is its object. 

But, positively, it does lay hold of Christ crucified in the sense 
in which He is thus set forth by the fact and the doctrine con- | 
cerning His atoning death, reported and attested in and by the 
Gospel. The odzect of faith, therefore, is the salvation procured 
by the propitiatory sacrifice of Christ, as that is inseparable from 
His person, and all the benefits of that sacrifice. It is upon Him 
as Christ Fesus, our Lord, that faith rests with assured confidence. 
It believes in His incarnation, in His having truly come in the 
flesh, in His holy life and works, in His active obedience and 
life-long humiliation; but all this reaches its highest significance 
and purpose, its great consummation, when He is revealed to faith | 
as ‘“‘the Lamb of God, taking away the sin of the world,’’ by His 
vicarious atoning death on Calvary. 

This is what the Gospel calls faith. And this is the faith which 
the Holy Ghost works in the heart by the Gospel, whether it be 
by the Gospel according to Matthew or according to John, accord- 
ing to Peter or accordingto Paul. Christ, presented and preached 
by the holy Apostles as the object of faith for those called upon 
to repent and believe, was ‘‘Christ crucified,’’ Christ as having 
‘‘died for our sins according to the Scriptures,’’ Christ as our 
‘Passover slain for us.’’ Of course they held to His Incarnation, 


7 
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as ‘God manifest in the flesh.’” But they never once allowed the 
manger of Bethlehem to hide from most prominent view, or to 
obscure the cross of Golgotha. The incidents and circumstances 
of His birth, and’ things associated with it, are not once explicitly 
referred to, even in the Gospel of John, in any of the preachiug 
reported in Acts, or in any of the Epistles. For the chief — 
object of saving faith, as demanded by the Gospel, was the cross 
of Christ and Him crucified, and so raised, as the triumphant Re- 
deemer to the right hand of God, that by the merits of His aton- 
ing death, endured once for all, He might procure and dispense 


- remission of sin and everlasting righteousness and salvation to all 


in whom the Holy Spirit, by His Gospel, should work true - 


P faith. ¥e 


The Lord Grant unto all grace so to believe, and mercifully 
help their unbelief. | 





THE BIBLE QUESTION. 


A wriTER who may be fairly considered the most authoritative 
expounder of Nevinism, has recently taken occasion to reiterate 
its views of the evangelical Protestant doctrine of the Bible as 
the supreme rule of faith. This is done in a way which invites 
attention on several accounts. Asa renewed assault upon this 
cardinal doctrine of true Christianity, it affords an opportunity 
of exposing the gross misrepresentations used as the chief wea- 
pons of the assault, of stating the doctrine as really held by evan- 
gelical Christians, and of vindicating their faith in the Holy 
Scriptures. This is one way in which the stones cast at our sys- 
tem may be employed as means for building it up and strength- 
ening it. , e. 

But in every such assault there is not only an attempt made by 
the assailant to inflict harm upon the persons or object assailed. 
In the very attempt, he necessarily exposes himself—his spirit, his 
purpose, his strength or his weakness. Of this fact, as will be 
seen, the case now in hand furnishes an impressive illustration. 
When Caiaphas sent Jesus to the Roman governor, Pilate seemed 
to be occupying the seat of the judge, and so acted and spoke. 
In reality, Pilate was on trial, on trial for his soul; and that fear- 
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fully solemn hour probably decided his doom for eternity. His 
condemnation of Jesus was his own everlasting anathema. So the 
instance we propose now to consider, will be found to supply pain- 
fully condemnatory proof against the sentiments of the assailant 
regarding the subject discussed. By arraigning Protestantism 


before the tribunal of his creed, he betrays the pernicious errors 


of that creed, and stands convicted of those errors before a more 
august bar. 

The assault does, indeed, seem to be made with great caution. 
There is a manifest effort to conceal some things which it has not 
been deemed prudent fully to state. Expressions and phraseology 
are employed, which may deceive some unwary readers, and even 
lead them to suppose that the assailant is an honest old Protestant, 
and that he only means to cut off some of the bad excrescences of 
Protestantism in its more recent developments. But this is an old 
artifice of his party, and however well it may once have succeeded, 
it cannot delude those whom sad experiences have made familiar 
with the device. The hoodwinking of such articles as ‘Early 
Christianity,’’ ‘‘Zwingli no radical,’’ and ‘Cyprian,’’ cannot 
always prevail. 

Doubtless there are reasons for the caution displayed in these last 
deliverances, just as there are for the artful sophistries employed, 
or as there are for the writers taking and making an occasion for 
his way of discussing the points treated of, just at this time. 
What those reasons are, will naturally suggest themselves to all 
familiar with ‘‘the situation.’”’ So they need not be named, 
especially as to detail them would lead us away from our present 
aim. This aim or purpose is two fold: 1, 40 expose afresh the 
antagonism of the new order theology to the prevailing evangelical 
doctrine concerning the Bible, as the ultimate and highest rule of 
fatth; and 2, to state fairly and defend that doctrine. & 

first, the Wevinite autagonism to the doctrine, betrays itself in the 

Gross Misrepresenta:tons 
of the doctrine, in which the late deliverance referred to indulges. 
A few specimens will suffice to show bee spirit which animates 
the opposition in question. 

1. Thus it is declared to be the reigning view of the case that the 
Bible, asa mere book, ‘‘is taken to be of itself all the principle that 
is required to sustain the entire structure of the Christian faith in 
every farther view.”’ | 
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2. Again, itis charged that the Bible, regarded as a mere book, 
in this separate, outward sense, and apart from any supernatural 
grace constantly associated with it as the inspired record of the 
living’ Gospel, is ‘‘converted into the very pillar and ground of 
the truth, and becomes virtually the ‘rock’ on which Christ’s 
Church is built, and against which He has assured us the gates of 
hell shall not prevail.”’ 

3. Furthermore, it is boldly asserted, that ‘‘for one that preaches 
Christ as the ever-living, ever-present, ever-working Word in the 
- Church, there are ten (orthodox and unorthodox alike), shat are 
all the time exalting the Written Word in Hits place, and using it (a 
thing to make angels weep), not to show forth, but rather to echpse 
and keep out of sight, the ineffable brightness of the Father's 
glory shining in and through His person.’ (The italicising is 
ours.) | ) 

4. Not content with this malignantly unjust accusation, the writer 
adds: ‘‘So with our religious (he means evangelical Protestant) 
papers. Where among them do we find power to ‘hold forth the 
Word of life,’ as something different from the moral and religious 
teachings of the Bible? Our denominational, periodicals on all 
sides are forever appealing to the Bible, as the sure, infallible test 
of truth, and the end of all controversy; but with little or almost 
no serious attempt to face God’s actual revelation that lies behind 
the Bible.”’ 

5. Once more it is affirmed, that ‘‘this is that bad so- 
called private judgment, which affects to find in the zaked Bible 
all things necessary to salvation, by taking it simply as a body of 
logically intelligible docrines and rules, open to any good natural 


- understanding, and then gathering out of the whole, a sense to 


suit itself.’”? (The italicising is our own.) 

These quotations will suffice to prove and illustrate our charge 
of gross misrepresentation. ‘They are given consecutively that 
the evidence they furnish may be seen in its mass. They are 
numbered for the sake of easy reference and to save repetition. 

Taken separately and together, they show a set purpose and 
attempt to fasten upon Evangelical Protestants the following 
sentiments: . 

1. That by the Bible or Holy Scriptures they mean nothing more 
than the book outwardly considered, or regarded as a volume con- 
taining many facts and truths of great importance and value, but 
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still as merely isolated and separate, and possessing no other 
power or force than belongs to them as mere facts or truths. 

This is a gross misrepresentation, so far as our knowledge of 
the case goes; and for the last few years. at least, we have enjoyed 
larger oportunities for learning the prevalent views of the evan- 
gelical Protestant pulpit and press than the author of the misre-_ 
presentation has, probably, possessed. 

It is zof common among Evangelical Protestants so to regard, 
or so to speak and write of the Holy Scriptures. They are xot 
viewed or commended simply, much less chiefly, as a collection of 
important well-authenticated reports of events, or divinely revealed 
truths and doctrines, made known to men through inspired instru- 
ments, but then left to their own moral effect. The Bible is ot 
held up simply or merely as a book dropped, indeed, as it were 
from heaven, from the hands of God, but then let go to do its 
work just as any other book of important truths or sound moral 
maxims may be thought to have in it a certain moral power, and 
differing from such other book only in the fact that it came, 
somehow, more directly trom God, than the writings of ordinary 
pious men come from Him. 

The author of the accusation under notice, may be safely chal- 
lenged to sustain his charge by any fair proofs, from any standard 
authorities. It will not do for him to indulge in such railing, 
and then seem to justify it by quotations from the random utter- 
ances of so off-hand, free and easy a preacher, as Henry Ward 
‘Beecher. By appealing to such a source for evidence in support 
of an indictment so grave, the accuser betrays his inability to 
make out his case in a fair way. If modern evangelical Protest- 
antism is really chargeable with such a low and shallow view of — 
the Bible, it ought to be easy to prove its sin by stronger evi- 
dence. There are many works of standard authority, treating 
directly of the subject, which would have furnished the accuser 
with the needful proof, if his charge were at all just. Such proof, 
if any existed, would be found in ‘‘Alexander’s Evidences,’’ (with 
which the accuser should, at least, be familiar) in Gardiner 
Spring’s “‘Bible not of Man,” in Barrow’s ‘‘Companion to the 
Bible,”’ in Mcllvaine’s ‘‘Evidences,”’ and a score of kindred works 
with which every intelligent Protestant minister or theologian 
ought to be familiar, by name and general contents at least. 
Above all, in view of the periodical bans of Nevinism against 
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Puritanism (New England), the accuser should have been able to 
produce strong proofs of his accusation from the Boston Lectures 
of 1870, on Christianity and Skepticism, issuing as they did from 
what he may regard as the head fountain of what he is pleased to 
decry as false modern-Protestantism. 

We defy him, however, to make out his case by fair quotations 
from any such representations of the doctrine of Evangelical 
Christianity. He cannot do it, though he search their pages with 
all the flickering tapers his school can muster or ignite. Nowhere, 
from any of them, can he produce the sentiment, that in ‘‘the 
naked Bible, taken simply as a body of logically. intelligent doc- 
trines and rules, can be found all things necessary to. salvation;’’ 
(see quotation 5); or, ‘that the Bible, as a mere book, is taken to 
be of itself all the principle that is required to sustain the entire 
structure of the Christian faith in every farther view;’’ (quota- 
tion 27, 

2. The assailant charges modern Evangelical Protestantism 
generally with holding and teaching, that the Bible, taken in the 
sense above given, is ‘‘the ground and pillar of the truth, and 
‘becomes virtually the ‘rock’ on which Christ’s Church is built, 
and against which the gates of hell shall not prevail.’’ (See quo- 
tation 2). 

He attempts no proof of the sweeping, false accusation, but 
seems, as usual, to expect his ipse dixit to suffice for all demon- 
stration. Again we meet the charge with a flat and unquali- 
fied denial, and the counter-charge of gross injustice and reckless 
misrepresentation. It is grossly unjust for its moral effect, at least 
so far as the accuser’s declarations may carry any weight. And 
it is a reckless misrepresentation; for the accuser should not have_ 
preferred such a charge without being perfectly sure that he 
could sustain it by the most incontrovertible proof. But this 
he cannot do, for the very authorities to which he would. 
have to look for his evidence, prove directly the opposite of 
what the case requires. In none of the works named ‘above, 
and in no similar productions of evangelical Protestant writers, 
whether authors of books or editors of prominent religious news- 
papers, can he find any chapter, section, paragraph, or sentence, 
which, fairly interpreted, gives the accuser the least justification 
for attributing to them the view in question. If they do, he is 
bound in all honesty and integrity to produce the evidence, and 
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not to shield himself behind a broad denunciatory accusation, 
by which to bring, were it possible for any of his utterances 
to do so, discredit upon modern Protestantism, and to magnify 
himself or his party as great Reformers of the nineteenth 
century. 

3. It is an equally gross misrepresentation for the accuser to 
charge our evangelical ‘‘denominational fertodicals’’ with holding 
the same bad view of the Bible, and exhibiting and commending it 
as in this outward, naked book view, ‘“‘the sure, infallible test of 
truth, and end of all controversy.’’ (Quot. 4). 

Among these periodicals he refers by name to the New York 
Observer, as being no better than Tilton’s (semi-infidel) Golden 
Age, to illustrate what he means. The paper held up in such a 
maliciously invidious comparison, is among” the oldest, most 
reliable and influential of our religious periodicals. We have been 
more or less familiar with it for years; and as one of our most 
acceptable exchanges, have read it weekly ever since the REFORMED 
CuuRcH MonrTHLy has been published. It contains from time to 
time a suitable proportion of articles bearing more or less directly 
upon the subject in hand. ‘These articles may be regarded as a 
fair exponent of its sentiments in regard to the place occupied by 
the Holy Scriptures in the Christian Church. And they may be 
unhesitatingly appealed to, as furnishing no ground whatever for 
the accusation we are repelling. : 

We might say the same of the New York Zvangelist, the worthy 
neighbor of the Odserver, of the Methodist; of some articles in the 
Independent, and even in the Christian Union, (Henry Ward 
Beecher’s paper) of New York; of the Presbyterian, the Christian 
Instructor, the Episcopalian, and other religious weeklies published 
in Philadelphia, and indeed of our exchanges in general. They 
are all soundly, unequivocally, thoroughly Protestant, positively, 
and in opposition to both (if one may say both) Popery and i= 
Puseyism, (or Nevinism), and this, most likely, is their great sin ae, 
in the accuser’s judgment. But they are not justly chargeable with Be fi 
the offense with which this false accuser stigmatizes them. And = 
however strong or bitter his prejudice against them for their staunch " 
Protestantism may be, it affords no excuse for his indulging in 
such baseless accusations. No just or generous opponent would 
try to hide his own errors or to divert attention from them, by 
bringing railing accusations against those whose theology and 
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Christianity he may all the more dislike for having in heart apos- 
tatized from it. | 

4. But the climax of the accuser’s offensive indictment is reached 
in the charge contained in the fourth quotation we have made from 
his article. There the accuser declares, that almost the entire 
evangelical Protestant pulpit (the proportion given is one to fen) 
has abandoned itself to the most damnable error under which it 
could fall, that of abusing the very Word of God to the worst of 
purposes, making of the Bible a smoked glass with which to hide 
the brightness of the sun; dethroning God that it may idolatrously 
worship a book. | | | 

It would scarcely be possible to invent a more wanton and 
wicked libel against the evangelical pulpit of America, than is 
contained in this accusation. That it should be uttered at all, is 
not only enough to ‘‘make angels weep,”’ but also to make devils 
laugh. And doubtless many an evil spirit in Popish synagogues 
did grow merry over it, rejoicing, as such may rejoice, that a 
nominal Protestant could be found willing to malign, wholesale, 
hundreds and thousands of ministers more true and loyal than him- 
self to ‘‘ the faith once delivered to the saints;’’ and that a nomi- 
nally Protestant Christian newspaper should prove sufficiently 
subservient to his dictations, and recreant to its responsibilities, to 
publish such a libel for him. » 

Moreover, the utterance and publication of this shameful cal- 
umny, is aggravated by the fact, that both its author and its pub- 
lisher are excessively sensitive about having their own erroneous 
views set forth, even in their own words, quoted in exposure of 
those views, and are ever ready to cry out, ‘‘wholesale slander of 
the vilest sort,’’ &c., as the accuser in the present case, and editor 
of the Reformed Church Messenger, may well remember. In their 
estimation, it is a grievous thing to prove, by its own language, 


that Nevinism advocates doctrines radically at variance with the | 


Reformed faith and essentially subversive of that faith; a grievous ~ 


thing to show by conclusive, calmly-stated argument and proof, 
that Nevinism is largely responsible for the recent apostasies from 
the Reformed Church to Popery. For doing this, some of -its 
over-zealous disciples were strongly inclined (as we have been 
recently again informed) to repeat at the late Synod of Pottstown 
the attempt made at Hagerstown in 1868, to exclude us from a 
seat in the Synod. And yet even had the offensive party in this 
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case been guilty of some misrepresentation (which we deny) the 

offence would have chiefly affected only a half dozen wild the- 
ological speculators. 

- But here an accuser is allowed to libel thoudiads of Christian 

ministers, representing all the Evangelical Churches of the land, 

and an editor gives free currency to the libel, without a word of 

palliation or rebuke! 

Happily, the source of the false accusation, renders it harmless 
for those whom it is intended to hurt. Rather, like a deceitful 
bow, does it send back its poisoned arrow into the archer’s breast. 
There we may let it stick and fester, in the charitable hope that 
the wound may lead to some healthful result for the accuser. We 
shall not stoop to repel his charge. Why should the wretchedness 
of a mind so morbid, that it can turn light into darkness, and 
bread into stones, be increased by proving it not only diseased but 
mad. If to such a mind Protestantism has abandoned itself to 
the idolatry of a ‘‘naked book’’ as criminal as the ‘‘accursed 
idolatry’’ of the mass, and if that mind finds nearly thirty years’ 
denunciations and incessant warfare against what it deems and 
proclaims ‘‘damning heresies,’’ all so much labor lost, is it not 
time for it to shake the dust off its feet against this hated Jerusalem 
of evangelical Christianity, and to take refuge in that more con- 
genial Babylon whither so many of the deluded dupes of its organic 
high-church vagaries have fled for peace ? 

If the accuser in the present case is right in his eiieiied 
charges, #e has at least done his duty, and discharged it with ex- 
traordinary pertinacity and zeal. That his warnings and bitter 
accusations may have fallen upon adders’ ears, or been to the 
great masses of evangelical ministers and members of the Ameri- — 
can Church only as the noise of a lonely locust in a forest, or the 
chirping of a solitary cricket in a doomed castle, is not his fault. 
His conscience is clear, and he had better make his escape from 
what he regards as another Sodom or Gomorrah, before his dire 
prognostications are fulfilled and involve him in their fearful des- 
olation. 

Crowded as the delectable city upon the seven hills may be with 
spirits of like temper, who have felt constrained to run to it for 
shelter, there would doubtless be room for one more poor refugee. 
There he would find at least xo zdolatry of the Bible, no undue 
exaltation of a zaked book to asupremacy belonging to God alone. 
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There his troubled soul would not be grieved and vexed well nigh 
to dying, by seeing “‘the brightness of the Father’s glory eclipsed’’ 
beneath the darkening leaves of “‘the Written Word.’’ His heart 
seems to yearn after such a.spiritual home. And surely after years 
of wanderings in the dreary mountains of a “spiritualstic, Mon- 
tanistic, bold, jejune, sectaristic, Calvanistic, disjointed’’ Protest- 
antism, he should feel it to be his full right to seek repose where 
such a mind might find it—if it could find it anywhere on earth. 

This is one side of the case. 


2 





WHAT MIGHT HAVE BEEN. 


Looxinc back over the past forty years of the history of the 
- Reformed Church in the United States, and studying its history, 


it seems plain that our present position might be far different and. 
far more advanced if the so-called peculiar Mercersburg Theology _ 
had not been introduced If Dr. Nevin had adhered to his earlier — 
tendency—that which was uppermost in his mind and activity about _ 


twenty-five or thirty years ago—namely, the effort to oppose the 
incoming new measures, and to restore the Church to the true 
churchly state of the days of the Reformation and the Reformed 
Confessions, we believe he would have fully succeeded, and that 
he would have been a means of incalculable good to the commu- 


nion in whose bosom he was so warmly cherished. Every thing ~ 


was ready for a great success in that direction. The new measures 
and the bad subjective spirit connected with them were something 
foreign to the genius of the German Reformed Church, and had not 
~ even obtained a deep hold upon it, either in the East or the West. 
Less than one-tenth of the Church was actually affected by them. 
Dr. Nevin’s little book on the ‘‘ Anxious Bench”’ was widely wel- 
comed and had good results, far beyond what its intrinsic merits 
would lead us to believe. It wasa ‘‘tract for the times,’’ and 
struck the right chord. 

Had Mercersburg then continued to move forward in the same 
general spirit, it seems to us that we, as a denomination, might be 
in a far different posture from what we are in now. ‘There has 
been an immense development in our Church, within the last thirty 
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_ years, in wealth, in general liberality, in growth, and in intelli- 


gence and culture. Up to that time the yearly additions to 
the ministry were comparatively small, because we had then no 
Theological seminaries and no colleges. Work, in the sphere of 
missions, education and benevolence was small, because the people 


had not been trained thereto. _ The ministers had mostly widely- 


extended charges, because th re were so few of them, and many 
of them were behind the times even in an intellectual respect, and 
were thus unable to hold their flocks together. In the earlier 
efforts to obtain Professors, scarcely any could be found within 
the pale of the Church itself, and it became a sort of tradition 
which has descended to the present day, that when such a man 
was wanted, we would have to search abroad for one until we could 
find one willing to come. Dr. Nevin himself was chosen, simply 


because no one could be found wzthin the Church fit for the place. 


The Church was largely involved in the trying period of a change 


from the German exclusively to the English in part, in which pro- 
cess a great deal of the best material of the Church was necessarily 
lost. 2 ; 
Under these circumstances the first seminary (at York or Car-. 
lisle), and the first college (at Mercersburg), and the first German 
and English periodicals were called into existence. The process 
of collecting funds was exceedingly slow. The people then had 


not much to give, and were not used to giving. And yet all these 


enterprises, notwithstanding the lack of money, were wonderfully 
successful, considering all the circumstances of the case. The 
Theological seminary in a short time had two excellent Professors, 
and about as large an average attendance of students as it has ever 
attained during the succeeding thirty years. The college at Mer- 
cersburg, under Rauch and Nevin, went up rapidly, and in two or 
three years had an average attendance about as large as it now 
has. Both the papers were also quite successful in a short time. 
There was then a very fair prospect before the Church. Things 
seemed ripe for a rapid progress. __ 3 gee: 





But in an evil hour the so-called Mercersburg Theology grew up ee 
in the speculative mind of Dr. Nevin—a theology most lofty inits 


pretensions, without a corresponding basis to sustain them; a the- 
ology that aims to be at the same time a repristination of that of 
the fourth century and a development beyond the Reformation 


a 


principles and the state of Protestantism at the present; a theology 
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that starts out from philosophical principles, and is therefore con- 


-_. tinually changing with each succeeding year; a theology so unde- _ 


termined in itself, that no two of its advocates can be found to 
agree as to what are its real principles or doctrines; a theology 
that has, at bottom, though it strives not to acknowledge it, for- 
saken the Protestant principle, and looks with longing eyes upon 
Roman and Romanizing, upon Lutheran and Lutheranizing views 
and practices; a theology that is held aloft by the highest antici- 
pations as to its forming the basis of the Church of the future, 
_ without the power, however, of being understood by nine-tenths 
Boe 2 the Christian Church, or even by three-fourths of its professed 
adherents. , 

This theology has now been assiduously taught, defended, en- 
forced and diffused by all the institutions mentioned above, for 
more than twenty years. It has had a fair field and full sway for 
most of that time to spread itself, to sing its own praises, and to 
develop its animus and, spirit Almost every year or two it has 
brought forward some new measure or startling doctrine which 


was to do wonders for the Church. Its schemes for fully endowing 


the college, the seminary and other interests, have been innumer- 
able, and a great deal of money has actually, by hard and persist- 
ent labor, been collected. But with what result? Both the col- 


ne lege and seminary to-day hardly hold the real position for use- 


- fulness which they did twenty years ago. Its favorite notions of 
liturgical worship, systematical benevolence, high-churchly admin- 
istrations in classes and synods, in the sphere of home and foreign 
missions, &c., have all been fairly tried, and are to-day a remark- 
able failure. Its favorite notions of development, repristination 
and non-repristination, priestly ministrations, sacramental ordi- 
nances, &c., have left the whole school in a state of bewildered 
confusion, in which about the only general agreement that is ap- 
parent, is a lofty contempt for everything puritanic and distinctly 
protestant. 

No candid mind, acquainted with the course of things for the 
past quarter of a century, can help admitting, that if this system 
(if system it can be called) were out of the way, or had never 
been brought in, we should to-day be in a doubly better position 
than we are. ‘The institutions would long since have been fully 
endowed, if this artificial obstacle had not been thrust so unne- 


cessarily and so unhistorically into the way. Both in the sphere ; 
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of home and foreign missions we might now be applying ten-fold 
the means which we are actually doing. Instead of a beggarly 


-circulation of about sock the Messenger might now have 10,000. 


And instead of having to see the passing over to other denomina- _ 
tions of such men as Giesy, Ermentrout, Wolff, Wagner and 
others, we might see them laboring with zeal and effectiveness 
within our own fold. It was Mercersburg Theology which ‘cut 
their ham-strings.’’ Now, instead of two parties, mutually dis- 
trustful, and leading to endless confusions and differences, we 
might see a united working together, under circumstances and 
relations effective far beyond anything that we have ever seen 
in the history of the German Reformed Church. These we 
believe to be the words of ‘‘ truth and soberness.”’ 
- What then shall be done? Shall we give up all opposition’ to 
the Mercersburg heresies and vain theories, allow our church to 
be moulded like clay in the hands of the potter, into a shape and 
form that could not be recognized, if such men like Schlatter or 
Calvin were to return to life, and see it distracted and torn into 
pieces by such men as Giesy and Wolff, (who have carried their 
theories with them out of the Reformed Church), or by similar men 
who still remain within the Church? God forbid. It is our duty to 
save the Church—the whole of it if we can, or at least so much of 
it as lies within our power. Mercersburg is itself rapidly disinte- 
grating, and internally dissolving. ‘These men (Giesy, Wolff, 
Ermentrout and Wagner) were some of its fairest representatives. 
If we yield our opposition to the system, before it is put down, it 
will most assuredly disintegrate the Church itself. Let us there- 
fore stand firmly by the ‘‘ old landmarks,’’ and as God has blessed 
us in our efforts thus far, he will, we trust, give us further. help and 
grace in the present and future years, until the Reformed Church 
shall finally and fully reject and eject the foreign spirit. 
> oH Ge: 


THE only religion possible to man, is the religion of penitence. 
The righteousness of man cannot be the integrity of the virgin 
citadel which has never admitted the enemy; it can never be 
more than the integrity of the city which, having expelled the 
invader with blood in the streets, has suffered great inward loss. 
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FOUNDERS OF THE REFORMED CHURCH. 


“LEBEN und ausgewhalte Schriften der Vater und Begriinder 
der Reform. Kirche. Herausgegeben von Dr. J. W. Baum, Prof. 
in Strasburg; R. Christoffel, Dr. K. R. Hagenbach, Professor in 
Basel; Rev. K. Pestalozzi, of Zurich; Dr. C. Schmidt, of Strass- 
burg; E. Stachelin, K. Sudhoff, of Frankfort-on-the-Main. With 
-an Introduction by Dr. Hagenbach. Elberfeld, 1857-62. 10 vols. 

The above is the title of a work published some years ago in 
Europe. We have been surprised that it has been scarcely 
referred to in the controversies which have agitated our Church. 
If the Question, ‘What is Reformed’’ in doctrine or cultus, is 
not to have an arbitrary answer, but one, which will bear historical 
scrutiny, then a work like the above must be of great weight—it 
must. be well nigh decisive. So we think, for the following 
reasons: . 

1. The authors and fathers of the Reformed Church are not 
simply ‘‘respectable monuments of the buried past.’”” They are 
every way too immortal and too great to be buried, at least in the 
estimation of our Church. The little men of the present, who 
would thus decry them, are but limitedly known while they live 
—they shall soon be forgotten when dead. Not so the men who, 
under divine guidance, moulded the Reformed Church, and 
‘stamped upon her those characteristics by which she has been 
distinguished for more than 300 years. For none of us ‘“‘who 
have had the courage to look them in the face, and the gift to 
look into their hearts,’’ know them as zealous partisans; but; we 
recognize them as men, who though they bowed to nothing but 


the Word of God, yet they also bowed to the whole Word with its : 


undiminished grace; while in the storms which proved them great, 
they calmly rested on the bosom of the triune God. 

-The impression made and cherished in certain quarters, that the 
Reformers were too radical, that they rudely tore down and cast 
away too much, is not correct. Not even in regard to Zwingli. 
How dispassionately he proceeded before abolishing the Mass; 
nor was it he who destroyed images. How candid and unpre- 
judiced CEcolampadius appears, for instance, in regard to infant 
baptism. What a catholic spirit we find in the amiable Capito! 
‘How earnestly and incessantly the energetic Bucer labored for Pro- 
testant union. And did not Calvin, by his doctrine of the mystical 
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presence, as well as by his persistent adherence to discipline, show 
that he cared not, what party he approached or resembled, so long 
as the truth was on his side. We find a Bullinger rising above 
party-spirit, bowing to the truth, though it came from Geneva. 
We find a Beza willing, even to a fault, to make concessions in 
compromising with the Lutherans. And what reason could 
Ursinus and Olevianus have had to receive but part of the Catholic 
faith of the Church? It may be said that they received only so 
much of Christianity as they individually apprehended. But neither 
was their apprehension very limited, nor do we miss in them 
collectively the manifold gift of the Divine Spirit. Nor do any 
of us select a single one as our model—we do not bear the name 
of any one. Peter Martyr Vermigli and John de Lasko, Leo Juda 
and Wm. Farrel, are not men of dead uniformity; but they, as 
well as the rest of our Reformers, have certain things in common, 
by virtue of which they are Reformed. There is a unity as well as 
variety in the Reformed Church. . There is a broad but definite 
basis which decides as to what is or is not Reformed. 

And in the language of Hagenbach, ‘‘this much is certain, that 
an exact and thorough knowledge of the History of the Reforma-_ 
tion, especially.a clear view of the life and writings of the 
Reformers, is the indispensable condition under which any 
one is justifiable to take part in discussing and voting on these 
questions.’’ We have thought itstrange, therefore, that the only 
work which. brings this knowledge within our reach, has been so 
little taken notice of. And we fear that but few, outside of the 
Northwestern Synod, even possess or care to possess it. 

2. And the subject matter of the work under consideration, is _ 
not the only reason for considering it well-nigh decisive. The | 
manner in which the authors have performed their task, is a spe- 
cial invitation to peruse their pages. 

They are most competent. They were not only near the 
resources (letters, Mss., minutes, &c.), but they had also pre- 
viously special acquaintance with their subject. Several of them 
had spent years of study on the particular Reformer whose life 
they portray, and whose writings they lead us to examine. 
‘Besides, they occupy a mild union standpoint. They are not 
misled by sectarian bias. We find, for instance, Prof. Schmidt 
just as ready to. engage in a similar work in behalf of the Lutheran 
Reformers. Hence, their representations are historically correct. 
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‘One feels that they are deservedly received as such. Leading 
back to the historic source, one feels that the authors are dealing 
in facts, pure and simple. | 

It must be self-evident, that a work at once so comprehensive 
and definite, must be of incalculable value for us as a Church at 
the present time. Shall it be treated as it deserves to be? The 
Professors in our schools ought to think of translating it. as 





DR. SCHAFF’S INAUGURAL ADDRESS. 


WE have been favored by the author, with a copy of his address, 
delivered in October last, on the occasion .of his inauguration as 
Professor of ‘‘Apologetics, Symbolics and Polemics,’’ in the Pres- 
byterian Union Theological Seminary in New York City; one of 
the three largest and most influential theological Seminaries in the 
United States. ) 

We commenced the reading of the address with a very great 
deal of interest. We called to mind the time, more than a quarter 
of a century ago, when Dr. Schaff was called by the Reformed 
Church from Germany to the United States, and was received at 
Mercersburg by a triumphal torchlight‘ procession. We called 
up vividly the time when he commenced his first lectures, a 
stranger in a strange land; and especially the many daily hours of 
private intercourse which we were permitted to enjoy with him 
during his first year.in America. Das waren unvergessliche 
Stunden. | 

It is well known that Dr. Schaff for many years went hand in 
hand with Dr. Nevin in the general theological movement known 
as the ‘‘Mercersburg Theology.’’ Indeed, it was often hard to say 
which of the two men was to be regarded as the main pillar of the 
high-church movement. ° However, some ten years ago, or more, 
Dr. Schaff resigned his position at Mercersburg, and engaged in - 
a wider and more influential sphere of labor. He planted himself 
in the city of New York asa writer of most valuable theological 
works, as Secretary of a Sabbath Society, as Lecturer and tem- 
porary Professor in various Theological Seminaries, and as an 
officer of the Evangelical Alliance. Lately, he was elected 
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to a regular Professorship (newly created) in the Union Semi- 
nary, which was formerly an institution of the New School 
Presbyterian Church (originally founded, we believe, as a sort of 
Union Seminary between the Presbyterians and Congregation- 
alists) and which has for many years enjoyed the instructions 
of one of the ablest faculties in America. To accept this position 
in good faith, it has become necessary for Dr. Schaff to unite for- 
mally with the Presbyterian Church. We have, therefore, now 
to look upon Dr. Schaff as a full and honest member of one of 
those ‘“‘puritanic bodies’? which Mercersburg seems to abhor as 
much as ‘‘nature abhors a vacuum.”’ 

Thinking of these things, we perused this address with not a 
little feeling of curiosity, to see whether Dr. Schaff still held to 
the old Mercersburg high-church theories and crochets, and 
whether he would now defend them. 

Ln the whole course of the address we find not one word that would 
endicate that he still endorses those views, or regards them as of any 
great value. ‘The address is, on every point, Hvangelical, accord- 
ing to the generally-accepted range of that word in this country. 

This was no more than we had expected, however. All that 
Dr. Schaff has written and done, since his transfer from the atmos- 
phere of Mercersburg to the free air of New York shows, ¢hat he 
has fully recovered from the Mercersburg disease (whereat he is 
greatly to be congratulated, for he suffered not a little from it for 
awhile) and that he has consigned to limbo the high-church 
theories (which others still so fondly cling to) and that his useful- 
ness, influence and energy, have been vastly increased thereby. 

We are sincerely glad that this is so; and we could wish that 
others of the same school, now that Wolff, Wagner, Giesy, &c., 
have taken their ‘‘newdeparture,’’ might be able to recover them- 
selves as fully from the delusions which they cherish as to the real 
value of this transitory phenomenon in the theological world. 
When enveloped in the meshes of a false tendency, it is far better 
to recover one’s balance than to allow that tendency to sweep one 
headlong into modern case-hardened Romanism. We are glad to: 
congratulate Dr. Schaff on his present position, on his immense 
influence personally, and in the sphere of theological literature; 
and we believe that under all the circumstances of the case, he 
obeyed the call of Providence when he broke the fetters of Mer- 
cersburg, and came out into the freer air of Presbyterianism. Not 
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that we prefer the Presbyterian Church to the Reformed. But 
true Presbyterianism is almost identical with the true, historical ' 
Reformed Church; the two are sisters of one family. And to our 
mind, Dr. Schaff, as the honored Presbyterian at New York, making 
the American public acquainted with the great treasures of the 
modern Evangelical Theology of Germany, and wielding a com- 
manding influence thus over several of the most widely-extended 
and influential Churches of the land, is a far more respectable 
figure than Dr. Schaff at Mercersburg, appreciated only so far as ~ 
he fell in with the ultraisms of a badly-digested 5 att May he 
live long in his new sphere of labor. 

That Dr. Schaff had either very materially changed his views, 
or that he had never in reality gone as far in the Romanizing ten- 
dency as Mercersburg has done, must have been very apparent to 
all, more than four years ago, when he published an address, in 
connection with a call for a meeting of the Evangelical Alliance, 
which we republished in the first number of this journal. That 
document gave forth no uncertain sound. It rang out, full and 
clear, the old notes of Reformed Protestantism. We refer our 
readers to it, in order that they may convince themselves of the | 
fact, that Dr. Schaff now stands far apart from the Mercersburg 
theories, as set forth through the JZessenger. 

It is remarkable, also, that in all the published permanent works 
of Dr. Schaff, we find but few and faint traces of Mercersburgism, 
even in those published while he was yet at Mercersburg. But 
little of it can be found in his ‘‘ History of the Apostolic Church,”’ 
and in his ‘‘ Church History,”’ and we are not aware that anything 
of it can be found in his “ Lange’s Commentaries.”’ 

So much in the way of introductory remark to his inaugural ad- 
dress. | 

Dr. Schaff’s address is preceded by a ‘‘ charge’’ from the pen of 
Dr. Thomas S. Hastings, well-written, in which he sets forth 
especially the meaning and value of this new professorship. He 
speaks thus highly’of Dr. Schaff: | 

‘‘We, therefore, congratulate ourselves and the friends of the Semi- 
nary, that we are able to add to the number of our Professors, one 
who, by his rare and varied learning and abundant labors, is well 
known and highly honored, both in this country and in Europe; 
and one who will give to this new department not only the lustre 
of a great name as a Christian scholar, but also the practical power 
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of an experienced, laborious and conscientious teacher. In our 
judgment, the spirit of our time makes the work of this department 
one of great importance, full of delicacy and of difficulty. The 
defences of the truth must be modified or reconstructed to meet 
new and more subtle phases of opposition.”’ 

In the following paragraph we draw special attention to the part 
italicized, as containing a great truth too often overlooked : 

‘My dear friend and brother, you are called to a position of © 
the highest responsibility, to be not only a teacher, but a teacher 


of teachers. . . . . The educator must come into intimate 
personal fellowship with his students, and stimulate them to help 
themselves. . . . . True teachers will try only to waken in 


pupils the spirit of self-help; for it is a small benefit to give a fact 
or a truth, dut zt 7s a real benediction so to stimulate spiritual appe- 
tite and quicken spiritual activity, that men will search and conquer 
Sor themselves the fields of sacred learning, . . . . We ask 
moré of you than to work for your pupils. We ask you to waken 
them to work for themselves.” 

This is an important truth that theological students (and other 
students also) cannot too early lay to heart. The great value of a 
course of theological education consists not in the amount of facts 
communicated by the teacher to the scholar; in the number of 
lectures heard and remembered; in the number of books plodded 
over and memorized ; but in the waking them up to work for them- 
selves. Some seem to have an idea that the business of theo- 
logical education consists in the pouring of a certain amount of 
information into the waiting (and empty) minds, and that when 
now this process has been continued for two or three years, the 
young man isa finished theologian, and ‘‘fit to preach.’’ Who- 
ever has not been the recipient of this pouring in process, is not 
fit to preach. And so with the modicum of theological knowledge 
that they may remember from the Seminary, they go out, dream- 
ing that the process is finished, and all the further study they now | 
need to attend to is, to become somewhat acquainted with Com- 
meéntaries, in the way of the preparation of sermons. No 
greater mistake can well be made. Theology is the most com- 
prehensive and the most difficult, as well as the most important of 
all studies in which man, and especially a minister, can engage. 
The studies of the Seminary are but the bare commencement of the 
process. And these, in the Seminary, must not be pursued in a 
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mechanical sort of way (e. g. so much as is in the books, or in the 
lectures, is to be laid up in the memory); but the true teacher is 
he whose main effort is to ‘‘waken in pupils the spirit of self-help,’’ 
to teach them to seek, investigate and conclude for themselves. 
And he is the true pupil who allows himself to be awakened into a 
living, wide-awake and thorough prosecution of the important 
questions that arise, and this in a spirit of broad catholicity, that 
seeks to see through and appreciate all systems in their own light. 
And thus awakened at the start, the pupil is put in the way of being 
able to progress for himself in all these studies, during the re- 
maining years of his ministerial life. In the true student, theology 
must lie, not as a dead matter or capital or creed, but as alive, and 
burning with a glow that will last for years. After all, the Pro- 
fessors are but friends, who are to take them by the hand and. 
waken in them a proper interest in the subjects, and show them. 
what paths to pursue and how most efficiently to use their time 
and opportunities. J. HG. 


° 





WHAT IS IT? 


Wuat is that great development theology of Dr. Nevin and his. 
disciples? No satisfactory answer has been given to this question,. 
and we doubt whether one can be given, as the thing is still de- 
veloping, although over twenty years have been spent in efforts at 
developing the new departure doctrines. Investigations have — 
been made by great and learned men, both in this and the old — 
country. Some critics have been shamefully abused, whilst others. 
have been told they had not found the hidden mystery of Nevin’s. 
theology. ‘The Jesuitic tricks have been so well studied and are so 
well employed, that one should almost admire the tortuous foot- 
prints which they leave behind, as they are marching along in 
their new departure course from the Reformed Church faith of 
our fathers. At one time they can strongly denounce the 
Reformation and the Reformers; at another time they cannot 
find words enough to praise both. The investigators and critics. 
have all come to one conclusion, viz: that Nevinism is not the 
theology of the Reformed Church. What, then, is it? Why is. 
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this superior system (if it is one) Wrapt in such profound dark- 
ness? Is it because it would injure the cause and seal its own 
fate, openly to avow and fully develop itself? Strange as it may 
seem, the followers of Dr. Nevin are endeavoring to digest the 
fragments of his superior theology, whilst the rest of mankind are 
surprised at their strangulations. Some, it seems, have mastered _ 
the awful task, and now lift up their eyes in Jesuitic Popedom. 
What is it? — : . 

Dr. Krauth and Prof. Fritschel seem to have come nearest to. 
the apprehension of the great mystery; jat least so much has been 
conceited by the vanguard. Both these critics found much that 
suited their ultra-Lutheran views. Both endeavored to draw our 
erring brethren within the pale of the Lutheran Church. But 
no, they have not yet completed their development system. | 

On account of its shifting propensity, it is impossible to say 
positively what the great mystery of Nevinism is; however, SO. 
much has been conceded by the advocates thereof, that it is not 
Reformed, as such. What in the name of sense is it, then? 
Christological, Christocentrical, Theocratical? or Intellectualism, 
Idealism and Pantheism?* No wonder this theological philoso- 
phy dumb-founds the critics. 

What is it? The only conclusion that we can arrive at is, 
that it is an experimental development of resurrecting the 5th, 6th, 
and following centuries. Is not Protestantism, and therefore the 
Reformation, a failure? It is a most dangerous experiment, as 
the past has amply proven. We prefer vastly to hold fast to the 
simple teachings of our excellent and well-tried Heidelberg Cate- 
chism, in its legitimate Reformed sense, than boast a few set 
phrases of high-sounding words of vanity. May the Lord deliver 
us from further developments which lead into the Roman and 
Episcopal Churches. | FS 





FaiTu is the ladder on which the believer is constantly mounting 
to ascend into the heavenly Cannan, from thence to bring down 
clusters of delicious grapes to refresh him in his wilderness journey. 


*The title of what is said to be the latest text-manuscript used in teaching the new theology, - 
is Christological Theanthropology! No doubt this will make the case quite plain to our 
esteemed contributor’s mind, and help him to answer his question. If not, we advise him to 
get the new order theology edition (ifhe can find it) of Hesye’s ““Fremd—Weerter-Buch.” 
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AN ANNOYING DILEMMA. 


An item in the last December ‘‘Desk,’’ referred to an article 
published during the previous month, in our ably conducted Ger- 
man cotemporary, the Lvangelist, of Cleveland, in which some 
very telling Aéstorical reminiscences were published in exposure of © 
Mercersburgism or rather Nevinism. It was stated also that, in ' 
some strange mood, Dr. Fisher had admitted a translation of the: 
article into his Messenger. The appearance of the article in that 
paper was a signal for an attack upon the article. Somebody 
wiser than the Editor saw, as the Editor evidently didn’t, the 
damaging effect of the ‘‘reminiscences’’ upon the semi-Popish new — 
order movement. So he laid hold of it pretty roughly, and must 
have made Dr. F. rub his eyes over his (the reviewer’s) criticisms. © 
To make the case worse for the worthy Editor, he had virtually 
endorsed the main points in the Zvangelis?’s article. So the review~ 
er’s blows at the writer of that article, hit Dr. F. rather harder’ 
than the Zvangelist’s contributor. But meeker than Moses, Dey: 
let him strike away, and never uttered an audible groan in self- 
defence. Was he afraid to say anything? Of the lameness of the’ 
reviewer’s defence of Mercersburg, we have nothing to say, » 
excepting that he utterly failed to disprove or to weaken the 
force of asingle statement made in the Zvangelist’s article. In the 
Evangelist for February 7, however, the writer of the previous arti- 
_cle responds to the reviewer, in the following brief but poznted way: 

«The ‘historical reminiscences’ published in the Zvangelist of 
November 8th last, did not fail to producesome effects. Our English 
periodicals thought them worthy of being translated and laid before - 
their readers, accompanying them with such remarks as were 
prompted by the position occupied by them with regard to the 
important questions now agitated among us. Although the article 
was written sine ira et studio, yea, without ‘wrath or doubting,’ and 
kept free from all personalities; and though it was prompted by 
sincere love to our o/d Reformed faith and life, and published as 
a bitter complaint uttered (under the pressure of painful griev- 
ances), it could be foreseen that such proofs, such a strong 
chain of facts, indicating the cause of the apostasy to Rome of so. 
many of our preachers who ‘had received their education in the 
so-called Mercersburg institutions, would not be allowed to pass 
wholly unnoticed. 
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‘The writer of these lines is decidedly of the opinion, that our 
Church papers should never become the battle ground of either’ 
inner or outer strifes. On this account, therefore, he is not dis- 
posed to indulge in a detailed rejoinder to the criticisms (!) upon” 
his article, which recently appeared in the Reformed Church 
Messenger; and least of all to those comic frivolities (Salbadereien) © 
of a correspondent of said paper, who delights in signing himself: - 
‘No sympathizer with Rome but a lover of righteousness.’ Rather 
do we most joyfully congratulate the correspondent aforesaid, upon © 
his frank admission and confession, that though once on the point | 
of passing over to Rome himself, he had come to a better mind— 
an admission which fully confirms our historical reminiscences. But 
when it is remembered that the feigned ‘lover of righteousness’ 
was a colleague of the apostates, and consequently one of those, 
as he himself acknowledges, who ‘teased’ their German brethren 
in the Seminary by frivolous defences of Popish doctrines and usages, 
he may justly be held bound to love and serve the “wth, and so- 
show himself zzser than his comrades. 

‘The writer of the ‘reminiscences’ is far from desiring to widen 
the chasm which has for years been dividing portions of our 
Church. He would much rather see it filled up, and opposing 
spirits calmed and reconciled: At the same time, he is fully con- 
vinced that his ‘reminiscences’ are based neither upon mere 
rumors nor upon ‘gossip,’ (unless the persons concerned are them- 
selves the gossipers), but upon justice and truth. They give to 
every one his due. And as to the declarations and facts of the 
reminiscences, the author feels himself quite able, should it be. 
necessary, to intensify them in every essential point. © 

‘‘The ‘lover of righteousness’ has already spun out criticisms 
of three feet length upon the reminiscences, and promises more. 
Should he be at a loss for material, he need only tell about the 
Mercersburg candidate for the ministry, who once disputed so 
warmly with a Reformed minister in favor of Popery, and so de- 
nounced Evangelical Protestantism, that his own father, who heard 
the discussion, felt constrained to say to him: ‘You seem to me 
like one who calls his mother a harlot.’ 

“Assured of his faith, with joy and gratitude the writer now, as 
before, signs himself (not a Reformer [Reformator] as some 


erroneously translate, ) but 
‘German Reformed.’”’ 
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In this brief rejoinder there are, probably, more piercing points 
than readers unacquainted with all the factsin the case will be able 
to discern. The writer evidently knows his ground, and is con- 
scious of a bearing of his statements which does not appear upon 
their surface. His ‘‘critic,’’ and the Messenger (poor thing) will 
no doubt understand them. That father’s severe rebuke, especially, 
may be half suspected as applying with personal force to the 
author of the criticisms. Should this surmise be correct, the 
additional ‘‘reminiscence’’ thus furnished, must provea hard knot 
in the lash upon the critic’s back. 

But what will the AZessenger do with this rejoinder? Having 
spontaneously published the ‘‘reminiscences,’’ and allowed the 
criticisms upon them to appear in ‘his columns, the Editor 
must feel bound in honor and honesty to have a translation of 
this rejoinder prepared, and to give it a place in his paper. 
To do this, however, will expose him to a severe ordeal—a sharper 
fire than that from which he so narrowly escaped before. To 
refuse to do it, will be an unmistakable confession that he and his 
critic have gotten the worst of the collision. | 

Here is a dilemma, indeed. And the awkwardness of the pre- 
dicament is aggravated by the contradictions in which the paper 
has involved itself, by its vain attempts to screen Nevinism from 
culpable responsibility for the recent defections from our Church to 
Popery and Puseyite Episcopacy. Soon after the recent aggra- 
vating cases of apostasy occurred, the senior Editor wrote a long 
and labored article in attempted vindication of Mercersburgism 
against the charge of such responsibility. Among other things he 
asserted, that zz his judgment there was nothing in the doctrines or 
views held and taught, or in the practices commended and counte- 
nanced, to warrant the accusations made against them. Lately he 
has admitted, that years ago such views, &c., may have been 
expressed and defended by some prominent Mercersburgers, but 
tries to shift the blame from the shoulders of those who are now most 
forward advocates of Nevinism, to the back of another party. This 
is jugglery trying to swallow its own swords. But the swords cut, 
and thecutting hurts. What will the poor AZessenger do? Assuredly 
its Mittlemass is a rough and crooked strass. It is hard to run a 
safe medium between error and truth, between right and wrong. 
Who is not curious to know how the Messenger, or rather its facile 
Editor, will succeed in the dangerous experiment? ‘The expedi- 
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tion to North Carolina has turned out to be worse than a failure. 
It is doubtful whether the peculiar method employed to get over or 
out of the perplexities now besetting him, will prove moré success- 
ful. But time will show. As soon as facts warrant, our readers 
shall be apprised of the way in which the dilemma’s horns are 
escaped. 





A WARNING FOR AMERICA.—Our Minister to Greece, the Hon. - 
John W. Francis, recently had an interview with Dr. Déllinger. 
Referring to the Infallibility dogma, Dr. Déllinger asked: 

‘Do you in the United States comprehend what that doctrine 
involves?’’ earnestly inquired Dr. Déllinger. ‘It imposes upon 
those who accept it, the solemn obligation to violate civil law, to 
set themselves up in opposition to the ordinances of your Govern- 
ment, whenever the Pope shall pronounce his infallible judgment 
against any one of those ordinances upon moral or religious grounds. 
In a word, it is the assumption of power on the part of the Pope, 
to proclaim a higher law, which, according to the dogma, his chil- 
dren must obey, though such obedience involves treason to the State 
and the overthrow of your Government. This doctrine is not only 
shocking to the moral sense, it takes us back to the dark ages of 
the‘world, and over a stretch beyond; and it not only insults the 
common sense of the world, but strikes at the common civiliza- 
tion of our times. It cannot and must not prevail.’’ 

Speaking of his own country, he said: 

‘“The Government has not yet announced its decision upon the 
vital question of the control of schools; but, having for itself repu- 
diated the Papal dogma, it cannot permit the schools to be con- 
trolled, in the name of the Church, by those who teach that: false 
and pernicious doctrine, so dangerous to the integrity of the State 
and the freedom of the people.’’ 

If, with warnings like these, from men who know that whereof 
they affirm, we allow the steady encroachments of an ‘‘Established 
Church’’ on our educational institutions, we shall deserve the fate 
that will then become inevitable. The history of the Jesuits in. 
every country has been the same—a history of intrigues—con- 
stantly grasping for power. Let us take warning by the mischief 
they have caused in every State of Europe.— 7he Evangelist, VV. V. 
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STRONG LANGUAGE. 


. In the second article of the present number, on The Bible 
: Gieiton, the reader will find a somewhat plain-spoken and indig- 
‘nant reply to a recent attack 1 in the Messenger, upon what is mis- 
represented as the Evangelical Protestant view of the Bible. The 
assailant charges Evangelical Protestants with a sort of idolatrous 
exaltation and admiration of the Scriptures. The charge is 
repelled as utterly false and grossly unjust. 

But it has occurred to us since writing that iene: that the 
assailant aforesaid may have seen expressions and declarations 
concerning the Scriptures, which may seem somewhat to justify his 
attack, and to warrant, in his judgment, the severity of his accu- 
sations. ; 

Quite a number of such et dekictae and eunressionss are now 
before us, from which the following specimens are selected: 

“I rejoice at thy Word as one that findeth great spoil. The law 
of thy mouth is better to me than thousands of gold and silver. 
‘Oh, how I love thy law! it is my meditation all the day. How 
sweet are thy words unto my taste! Yea, sweeter than honey to my 
mouth! More to be desired are they than gold; yea, than much 
fine gold; sweeter also than honey and the honey-comb. My soul 
breaketh for the longing that it hath unto thy judgments, at all 
times. Behold,I have longed for thy precepts. I will speak of 
thy testimonies also before kings, and will not be ashamed. I 
have esteemed the words of (thy) mouth more than my necessary 
food. Thy statutes have been my songs in the house of my pil- 
grimage. The law of the Lord is perfect, converting the soul; the 
statutes of the Lord are right, rejoicing the heart; the command-- 
ment of the Lord is pure, enlightening the eyes. Mine eyes pre- 
vent the night watches that I might meditate in thy Word. Great 
peace have they which love thy law, and nothing shall offend 
them. 

‘The Gospel is the power of God unto salvation to every one 
that believeth. The Holy Scriptures, which are ad/e to make thee 
wise unto salvation through faith, which is in Jesus Christ. All 
Scripture is given by inspiration of God, and is profitable for doc- 
trine, for reproof, for correction, for instruction in righteousness. 
They are written for our admonition, upon whom the ends of the 
world are come. The Word of God is quick and powerful, 
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sharper than any two-edged sword, piercing even to the dividing 
_asunder of soul and spirit, and of the joints and marrow, and is a 
discerner of the thoughts and intents of the heart. Receive with 
meekness the ingrafted Word, which is able to save your souls. Of 
His own will begat He us by the Word of truth. The Word of His 
grace, which is able to butld you up, and to give you an inheritance 
among all them which are sanctified. ‘The glorious Gospel of the 
blessed God.”’ . 

Now it must be admitted, that these are od ania strong 
expressions to be uttered in regard to any book. They do cer- 
tainly set up the book to which they refer, in a very high place, 
and challenge for it the warmest and most devout regard and 
admiration. ‘The persons who made such declarations regarding 
the Scriptures, or the Word, or Law, or Gospel of God, must 
have held it in the highest esteem. It is evident that they were - 
at a loss to find language quite strong enough to express the glow- 
ing emotions of their hearts. Honey is sweet, the sweetest thing 
known to the natural taste of men. But they say that the Word | 
of God is sweeter to them than honey. Gold is precious, the 
most precious of all the metals used in commerce, or for ornament. 
But they declare that the Word of the Lord is incomparably 
more. precious than gold. A whetted sword issharp, and in the 
hands of a skillful gladiator will hew off the head of an enemy at 
a blow. But they affirm unhesitatingly, the Word of God is 
sharper than even a two-edged sword. The sun is bright, the 
brightest luminary. in all the heavens above us. But they do not 
hesitate to laud the light of the Word as exceeding the brightness 
of the sun. 3 

Nor are the above declarations by any means all that could be 
given from the same source. Indeed, there is a volume now lying 
before us, which abounds in expressions of the same force. and 
import. | : he 

We confess that we have never seen any stronger glorification 
of the Holy Scriptures (“Thou hast magnified thy Word above all 
thy name’’), than is contained in the above quotations, in any 
recent sermons preached from Protestant pulpits, in any modern 
essays on the Bible, or in any of our religious periodicals. 

Are the expressions too strong? Do they unduly exalt the 
Bible? Are they open to the censure of hiding the brightness of 
the glory of God beneath the leaves of a “‘naked book?’’ Did the 
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divine excellence they ascribe to God’s revealed truth, lead those 


who held and expressed such sentiments of worship, = Book or 
its truth, rather than God? 

These are questions for the assailant in question to ponder, and 
to answer. Possibly a proper consideration of them would» prompt 
him to recall some of his hard denunciations, and to exercise 
hereafter a little more caution and reserve in proclaiming his ana-’ 
themas against those who make the Bible ‘‘a lamp to their feet 
and a light to their path.”’ . 





Tue Russian Church sent officially a delegate, the learned 
Professor Ozierov, to Munich, to attend the Old Catholic Con- 
gress, and to interest Ddllinger and the other leaders of the Old 
Catholic movement, in plans of future union with the Church of 
Russia. The statistics of the Russian Holy Synod give 35,000 
churches, 31,000 parish churches, and 4000 chapels. Connected 
with these, there are 37,718 ministers, 11,227 deacons, and 
65,952 ministrants, choir singers, etc. The State contributes 
yearly 5,163,363 roubles for the support of the establishment. The 
clergy and a portion of the Russian press are laboring for an in- 
crease of salaries, to relieve the ministers of their pecuniary 
embarrassments. 





Rev. W. T. Clark, of New York, an extreme Radical among the 
Unitarians, preached a severe sermon upon Mr. Hepworth’sc xe 
of views, from the text, ‘‘He departed to the other side.”’ Upon 
which an exchange says: ‘The reporters do not give us the 
preacher’s exegesis; but it would seem that if any parallel were 
drawn between the case of Mr. Hepworth and that mentioned in the 
text, it would be complimentary to Mr. Hepworth, and rather rough 
upon the people from whom he separated. It was Christ in the 
text, who ‘departed to the other side,’ and who left behind Him 
the Gadarenes, the swine, and the devils.”’ 


bf 
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CURRENT TOPICS. | 


Dr. Nevin, by his articles on the ‘‘Conservative Reformation’’ 
of Dr. Krauth, has thoroughly mystified his attentive readers. 
These are, apparently, a defence of the Reformed side as over 
against the exclusive claims of old-fashioned High-church Luther: 
anism; and yet Mercersburg claims to have adopted many of the 
fundamental views of this school. ‘They think that ultimately the 
Mercersburg party, ‘‘the High-church Lutherans and the Episco- 
palians, will become one church.’’ ‘Why exclude the High- 
church Romanists from this collection ? 

Why are we not satisfied with being truly Reformed, as our 

fathers were? Have we not the best of all Catechisms? Every one 
can now see the /ruz/s of the Mercersburg speculations. They 
have produced a state of gemeral distraction and general dissatis~ 
Jaction. Many of their ad/est men have gone after “‘strange gods.’” 
Giesy, Ermentrout, Wagner, Wolff, were as zealous Mercersburgers 
and as able men as any of them. Those who remain cannot tell 
where they stand. They look now in one direction, and now in 
another direction; argue one way to-day, another way to-morrow;. 
and seem no longer to have any confidence in each other, or in 
each other’s views. 7 


THE transition of Dr. S. H. Giesy, one of the favorite writers 
for the Mercersburg Review, to the Episcopal Church, under all 
circumstances of the case, is a great humiliation to the Mercers- 
burg party. The action of the Maryland Classis (friends of that 
party) is a sill greater humiliation. Even Dr. Fisher cannot 
swallow it. To dismiss a minister to a Church which notoriously 
does not recognize ours as a Church, and does not recognize our 
ordination (even though Mercersburg makes it substantially a 
sacrament) as valid, shows immense confusion in the Mercers- 
burg mind. It is not helped at all by the Classis saying, that they 
do not ‘‘express the least doubt as to ordination in the Reformed 
Church.’’ The East Pennsylvania Classis could just as well have 
dismissed Ermentrout to the Roman Catholic Church, with the 
same proviso. 


THE Messenger has loudly denied that Mercersburg Theology 
has been the cause of the defection of such men as Wolff, Giesy, 
Wagner, &c. Dr. Gans has been especially clear, convincing 
and philosophical, on this point. And yet these men knew very 
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well, all along, that such was the case. Vow Dr. Fisher turns 
round plumply, and himself asserts the fact. In the Messenger of 
the 7th, he calls Dr. Schaff ‘‘the father and source of Mercersburg 
Theology; and affirms, with regard to these perverts, that “they 
doubtless received under his influence the first impulse to that 
course of thought and study’’ which eventually landed them in 
their present positions. Sagacious Dr. Fisher, to knock down at 
one blow, what the AZessenger has been so laboriously building up 
for a year. 


Dr. Fisher does not exhibit a very pleasant ‘‘type of Christi- 
anity’’ in his raid into North Carolina, as the facts come more 
and more to light. Sometimes veso/utions, like chickens, come 
home to roost, and to plague the inventors. 


Dr. Fisher labors anxiously to show that Dr. Schaff is one, in 
his teachings, with Mercersburg. It wontdo. Dr. Schaff has evi- 
dently outgrown and abandoned Mercersburg Theology in its 
distinctive features. 


To dismiss a minister, and especially a Mercersburg Doctor of 
Divinity to the Episcopal body, is a thing unheard-of in the 
Reformed Church, as Dr. Fisher well remarks. The Maryland 
Classis evidently felt that it would involve the suspicion, that those 
who voted for it, were not clear.as to the validity of ordination 
in the Reformed Church. Why does not the stated clerk publish 
the ayes and nays, that he tells us were recorded, in order that the 
Church may know who voted for it? Is Dr. Gans among the 
number? 


Dr. Fisher says it would have been truly grateful to him, if Dr. 
Giesy had manifested a ‘‘stronger attachment to the faith of his | 
fathers.’’ But, then, Dr. -Giesy does not claim that he has 
changed his fazth at all from what it has been for the last six 
years. Dr. Giesy might retort on him: ‘You, Dr. Fisher, claim 
to have the same faith that I have; namely, that as held and 
taught by the Mercersburg school. I have changed no more than 
you have. But having changed away from the Reformed land- 
marks, | am more consistent than you are. Because every candid 
mind must admit, that the Mercersburg theories are more at home 
in the Episcopal than in the Reformed Church.”’ 


‘Dr. Fisher calls the following, from the Christian Tajelliconcre, 
a slander; namely, that ‘‘Mercersburg has long been associated 
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with the peculiar sacramentarian and sacerdotal errors which have 
effectually separated their adherents from our side of the Reformed 
Church.’” Why call this a slander? Has not Mercersburg claimed 
all along to be peculiar, a new development, more sacramental 
than modern Evangelical Theology, a new Gospel, an advance 
upon the theology of the present age and upon the theology of 
the Reformation? So we have certainly understood Dr. Gans, 
Dr. Apple, Dr. Nevin, Rev. Mr. Graeff, Rev. S. Miller, Dr. Ger- 
hart and others. And now when the Lntelligencer takes them at 
their word, Dr. Fisher calls it @ slander. But then, perhaps, these 
men do not understand Mercersburg Theology as well as Dr. 
Fisher does! pete OBSERVER. 





ROME AND THE NEGROES OF THE SOUTH. 


Tue Roman Catholic missionaries to the United States (whose 
advent we announced in Zhe Methodist of December 16th) have 
commenced their operations. An important communication from 
Baltimore, on our first page, contains some interesting facts. It 
will be seen that measures have been taken by Methodist minis- 
ters, white and colored, to resist this inroad of superstition, and 
to save the blacks to Protestant Christianity. Once fairly brought 
under the sway of the Christianized heathenism which Rome offers 
to her ignorant followers all the world over, they will grope in 
darkness for long years to come. Rome wants obedience from her 
subjects, first and last; to their having light she is wholly indifferent. 

The advent of these emissaries of Rome, calls for the utmost 
activity of ourChurch. In viewof this fact, how seasonable does our 
policy in the South appear! We have been providentially led to the 
ingathering of the colored people into our Church. Our societies, 
our missions, our schools for the training of colored preachers, are 
now so many bulwarks of defence against error. We must multiply 
these a hundred-fold. #. 

It will not aid this Romanizing crusade to have it remembered, 
that during the Rebellion the Papal Government placed itself on 
the Rebel side, and that the Pope addressed Jefferson Davis, as 
‘Most Illustrious President.’’ We discussed this subject at the 
time of the appearance of the Pope’s letter; it may become useful 
to refer to itagain.— Zhe Methodist, N. Y. 
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DR. GIESY’S DEFECTION. 


‘¢Unp AUCH DU!”’ one can almost hear our afflicted cotempo- 
rary of the Messenger groan out, as he finds himself a¢ /as¢ com- 
pelled openly to proclaim the painfully humiliating fact of this 
latest defection from the rapidly-thinning front rank of Nevinite 
Mercersburg theologv. We say designedly, openly to proclaim it, 
and at Jast. For we happen to know that the Editor knew of the 
affair nearly, if not quite, a month before he made the announce- 
ment; and knew it through the most direct source possible in such 
acase. And we purposely say, compelled; for he does not publish 
the fact until he is constrained to publish the proceedings of the 
Maryland Classis in the case, ‘wo weeks after that Classis had acted 
upon it. 

Why this delay in furnishing the readers of his sheet with an 
item of news far more significant and interesting to them, than 
many other things which are very promptly reported? It is easyto 
understand why the announcement of these rapidly-multiplying 
defections of ministers, who occupied most prominent positions in 
the theological party to which they belonged, should be extremely 
painful and mortifying. They bear such crushing testimony 
against the bold attempts of the Editor and his paper, to deny and 
cover up the responsibility of the new order theology for these 
defections. After all the bitter denunciations and personal abuse 
heaped upon those who have been endeavoring by plain facts to 
expose the pernicious influence and tendency of that theology, it 
must be very hard to publish practical illustrations of the justice 
and propriety of such an exposure. After virtually calling: those 
who charged Nevinism or Mercersburg theology, with teaching 
views and favoring notions which naturally and necessarily lead 
those accepting of them, away from the Evangelical Reformed 
Church to Popery, it must be mortifying to have to announce 
that one, two, three, four ministers, ardent disciples of said 
theology, not to name a number of others, including a Professor 
of Franklin and Marshall College, at Lancaster, had in quick succes- 
sion done the very thing which we and others of the same mind, 
declared their newtheology must lead them in honesty to do. 

But, however hard this may be, it is nevertheless the duty and 
business of zhe paper, promptly and truly to proclaim the facts. Its 
hesitation to do so, is damagingly significant of several things: 
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First, 1t betrays a disposition to keep the people ignorant of 
facts, which might open their eyes to the dangers now besetting 
our Church, and arouse them to demand that the causes of these 
dangers be removed. 

Further, it shows a consciousness of the close connection be- 
tween these defections and the peculiar theological and other 
views held and advocated by the party to which the gentlemen 
defecting belong. | 

Moreover, it reveals a determination to shield that party against 
charges of culpable responsibility, for these defections and losses 
to the Church. 

Finally, it betrays a dread of the reproach of the Church, for 
having tried to blind and mislead it so long in regard to a theo- 
logical party whose doctrines and notions are doing so much 
mischief. 

If the thing itself were of a less painful character, one might 
-laugh heartily over the lachrymose style in which the defection of 
Dr. Giesy is reported in the AZessenger. It was bad enough to 
have to tell its readers, that Prof. Budd had gone, and that J. H. 
Wagner, G. D. Wolff, and J. Ermentrout had gone. But, to be 
compelled, so soon after announcing their defection, to have to 
come out and say, that Dr. Giesy had also gone (Und auch Du!) 
it really seems to have been too hard. And the hardness of the 
thing was aggravated by some peculiar circumstances connected 
with certain comparatively recent events. For months, ugly fore- 
bodings of the threatening catastrophe sounded dreadfully in the 
Editor’s ears. They sorely vexed his spirit, but he ‘‘took no pub- 
lic notice of’ them. He “still hoped that something would occur 
to prevent the consummation of what was thus contemplated.’’ - 
All this fond hope was blasted by ‘‘the action of the Maryland 
Classis.’’ This is all the reward received for his ‘‘no small degree 
of worriment and regret.’’ He may well ‘find it difficult to become 
reconciled to his (G.’s) course. — 

But what right had the Editor of the W/essenger to be overwhelmed 
with painful surprise at this defection? He had seen and heard 
enough, personally, and from his (G.’s) own lips, during the past 
two or three years, to have convinced any intelligent observer, of 
the issue to which his (G.’s) course must lead. Sermons and arti- 
cles from his (G.’s) pen, so plainly indicated the tendency of his 
mind and heart, theologically and ecclesiastical, that every one 
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capable of discerning the difference between Reformed theology 
and Popish errors, could not fail to see that such views as Dr. G. 
advocated, must land him in or nigh to Rome. We do not now 
remember the titles of the sermons and articles referred to, and 
have no time to hunt them up. The impressions they made are, 
however, quite distinct; and it seems incredible that all who read 
them should not have received the same impressions. They 
showed most plainly, the workings of a mind which was shaken 
from its old Reformed evangelical faith, and was fluttering, like 
swallows around a summer chimney, over a new place of repose. 

A few words as to this particular new case of defection, must 
suffice. Intimately familiar as we were with the person concerned, 
during the period in the latter part of which his views and senti- 
ments underwent the change which has resulted in his abandoning 
the Church of his fathers, we can speak with special confidence of 
the case. 

In 1860 the Race-st. Reformed Church, of which it was our 
privilege to be then the pastor, resolved to found a colony in the 
Northwestern part of the city.. It was just at the time when cer- 
tain measures and movements were beginning to reveal more fully 
and plainly the aims and purposes of the advocates of the ritualistic 
views of Mercersburgism, and when many who were previously 
unwilling to suspect any revolutionary designs, were convinced of 
their mistake. 

Those members of the Race-st. congregation who expected to 
be personally identified with the Green-st. colony, were most 
decidedly opposed to everything like ritualism. And, when the 
matter of selecting a suitable person as their pastor came up, they 
made it an express condition, that any one we might recommend 
to them, must be in essential sympathy with their sentiments in 
this respect. When Mr. Giesy, then pastor at Hagerstown, was 
spoken and written to with reference to the new interest, he was 
explicitly told the above facts, and made no objections on this 
ground, to the proposal to become pastor of the Green-st. congre- 
gation. Without going to the extreme of opposition to all litur- 
gical forms indulged by two or three of the most active members ' 
of the infant congregation, he so far agreed with them, that he 
could cordially fraternize and work with them. In this spirit he 
labored in the new field with encouraging success for about five 
years. 
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Meanwhile, the ritualistic ultra high-church tendency began to 
develop itself more decidedly, and called forth as decided oppo- 
sition. Series of articles were written against it inthe Messenger, 
and were answered by the advocates of the innovations. In these 
Dr. G. took no active part, but his avowed sympathies were with 
those who opposed the attempted innovations. His votes at dif- 
ferent Synods, during this period of the controversy, show where 
he stood. 

But meanwhile, also, he became more intimate than he had 
been previously, with a leading advocate of the new measures, 
who became his occasional guest. From 1866 his views 
evidently underwent a change, and rapidly glided into the strong- 
est current of the Mercersburg stream. The zeal with which he 
thus became inspired, showed itself in his being one of the very few 
ministers of the Church who publicly read the famous Pastoral 
Letter of the Synod of Baltimore, against the Myerstown conven- 
tion; and intensified the matter by preaching a special sermon in 
conection with it—the sermon which led, mainly, to the subse- 
quent rupture in the congregation. From this time forward his 
associations and sympathies were closely and intimately blended 
with the leading advocates of doctrinal and ritualistic innovations 
in our Church. . 

These facts are mentioned solely for the purpose of explaining 
his defection from the Reformed Church, and of showing the 
immediate responsibility of the new order theology for that defec- 
tion. Disingenuous attempts are made to account for it in other 
ways. It is said that Dr. G. left and became an Episcopalian; 
because, after waiting a year, he received no call to pastoral work 
in our bounds. If this were true, it would itself be as significant 
as it is uncomplimentary. Why did he not receive acall? He 
had a good name, pleasing, personal manners, fair talents as a 
preacher, and many warm friends in his party. 

But we don’t believe it. On the contrary, we feel persuaded the 
influence of Nevinism, by which so many others nearer its home 
have been alienated from the Reformed Church, produced the 
result. With the view and sentiments he had imbibed, he could 
no longer labor honestly and comfortably in the Reformed Church. 
This is the main reason of his defection. And, instead of wonder- 
ing at all that he left us, the chief wonder is that he did not go 
further while he was about it. His defection was the legitimate 
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consequence of his new faith. But, logically and consistently, it 
should have led him to where that same false faith has led Wagner 
and the rest. Probably social considerations and constitutional 
timidity prevented him from taking the full leap. Whether this 
will be ventured hereafter, remains to be seen. For, although his 
present relations are most intimately with high-church Episcopacy, 
that can hardly satisfy an out-and-out disciple of the new order 
‘school. 

With the unkind and ungenerous criticisms upon his course, 
indulged by the Messenger and others, we have no sympathy. 
Rather are they to be deprecated and denounced, as unchristian 
and unjust. A party that pushes its followers into the mud, has 
no right to blame them for falling. Doubtless, it is very provoking 
to the leaders of the party who wish to keep the Church blind- 
folded and deceived as to their real principles and aims, that such 
apostasies should betray them, and arouse attention to their mis- 
chievous influence. They would rather that the Wagners, Wolffs, 
Ermentrouts, &c., should stay in the Reformed Church, with all 
their Papist views and sympathies (as others are doing) and help 
them (those leaders) in their revolutionary work, than by leaving 
not only weaken their ranks, but expose the true character of their 
movement, and confirm the testimony of those of us who are op- 
posing it. But how much more honest that Papists should go to 
Rome, than try dishonestly to Romanize the Reformed Church. 

’ Hence we despise such remarks as the following, by Rev. C. 
Cort, in his Reformed Missionary: 

‘‘In the light of reliable information, received from various 
quarters, we are led to believe that this transition would never have _ 
occurred, had Dr. Giesy been promptly provided with some prom- 
inent position in our own Church. This gives the transition itself 
the character of mercenary expediency, which is doubly reprehen- 
sible from the fact, that it virtually requires him to ignore all his 
(previous ministrations during the 20 best years of his life. By 
accepting or submitting to re-ordination (and perhaps re-confir- 
mation) he gives the lie to his whole past life, as a Reformed 
minister, and throws contempt upon the faith and Church of his 
pious ancestors. Rather than do this,a man of true principle 
would starve, or gladly serve the most obscure parish, until gath- 
ered home to his sainted fathers.’’ 

The Messenger, (Dr. F.) worried by the case, and at a loss what 
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else to say about it, reads the Maryland Classis a homily about its 
foolish action in ‘“‘désmissing’’ Dr. Giesy to a church which will 
not give a fig forits dismission. This is raising a tempest to blow 
a gnat off his face, whilst a thorn thick as an ox-goad is sticking 
in his side. 

Under the circumstances, Dr. G. did right in going; and if only 
a score or two others of the same party would, as they should, go 
and do likewise, we might see the dawn of a new day of peace in 
our Zion. , 

As a matter of curiosity, we append the action of the Maryland 
Classis in the case: | ; 

Ata special meeting of Maryland Classis, held in the First 
Reformed Church, Baltimore, Md., Jan. 24th, 1872, the follow- 
ing items of business were transacted : 3 : e 

1. Rev. S. H. Giesy, D. C., was dismissed to the Diocese of 
Maryland P. E. Church. His dismissal was granted by the record 
of an aye and nay vote; after which the following resolution was 
adopted: 

fesolved, That in the above vote, we do not, by any means, express the least 
doubt as to ordination in the Reformed Church, or as to the validity of any acts 


growing therefrom; nor do we mean, in any sense, to acknowledge the peculiar 
claims of the P. E. Church in respect to its ministry. 


THREE thousand souls were converted on the day of Pentecost. 
In the great awakening in New-England in the last century, twenty 
thousand members were added to the churches, who, by their con- 
sistent walk in after-life, proved that they were truly born again. 
Were these harvest seasons exceptional times in the history of our 
world, and never to be seen again? Or, may an expectant Church 
jabor and pray for the coming again of such times of refreshing 
from the presence of the Lord? Never did the Church universal 
need such a baptism of the Holy Ghost as now, and never did our 
own Church need such a sealing testimony from God, and such an 
awakening as shall send a new and quicker life into all her minis- 
tries, and make every branch of her service vital with the pres- 
ence and power of the Divine Spirit, 
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HISTORICAL SKETCIHIES. 


Tue historical sketch of Ursinus College, published in the 
January number of the A/onthly, having proven generally interest- 
ing, we have felt that similar sketches of other kindred Institu- 
tions would be acceptable. By special request, therefore, Dr. 

* Williard; President of Heidelberg College, Tiffin, has kindly fur- 
nished the subjoined article, giving an account of the establish- 
ment and character of the Literary and Theological schools with 
which he is connected. The article was designed for our February 
number, but reached us too late. 

If the needful service can be secured, we hope to follow this 
article with others of like character, concerning Catawba College, 
N. C., the Mission-school at Howard’s Grove, Wisconsin, Palat- 
inate College, Myerstown, Pa., &c. 





HEIDELBERG COLLEGE. 


HEIDELBERG College, located at Tiffin, Seneca county, Ohio, was 
founded in 18s0, under the direction of the Synod of Ohio, 
of the Reformed Church. Its specific object was, to provide 
and educate a ministry to meet the growing wants and demands 
of the Reformed Church in the West, whilst it at the same time 
offered facilities for obtaining a liberal education to all who might 
wish to enjoy them. Various attempts had been previously made 
to accomplish the same end; but, as the Church was still weak, and 
not fully impressed with the importance of having institutions of 
its own, those who made the attempts were obliged to abandon 
the enterprises, in some instances hopefully begun, and wait until 
the way was prepared for something more permanent. Yet, 
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although these efforts were not fully sustained at the time, they were 
nevertheless of great importance, inasmuch as they called the 
attention of the Church in the West to the need of having institu- 
tions of its own, to which it could look fora minister to supply 
its waste places and extend its borders. 7 . : 

Like all other similar institutions, Heidelberg College had 
great difficulties to contend against before it was fully established. 
Some did not see the need of it, and were willing to look to the 
East, and wait to be supplied with ministers as they might be there 
educated. The Church, too, was in a formative state; its members 
were scattered over a large territory and poorly supplied with min- 
isters, so that it seemed hard to see where the funds would come 
from that would be required to found a College. The attempt was, 
however, made in reliance upon the divine blessing. » After much 
discussion, Tiffin was selected as the place of its location, a Faculty 
was chosen, and an agent appointed to solicit the funds necessary 
for the erection of the buildings, and to meet current expenses. 
The Church responded to the call that was made upon it with com- 
mendable liberality. For years, however, as was to be expected, 
the Seminary claimed very special attention. - Ministers were 
needed at once to supply vacant charges, and keep our people 
from seeking spiritual homes elsewhere. Hence, not many of 
those who first entered the ministry, took a regular course in the 
College, which, notwithstandifg all the difficulties in its way, 
always had a good attendance of students. 

It was not, however, until 1866, that Heidelberg College and 
Seminary came prominently before the Church, when the discus- 
sion on the Liturgical Question came to be considered of vital inte- 
rest. Upto this time, the West had hoped that the Provisional 
Liturgy, proposed by the East, would be so modified as to be 
adapted to general use; containing as it did, a scheme of worship 
unlike any that had ever obtained in the Reformed Church of 
Europe or America, and embodying doctrines also that were in con- 
flict with the old historical faith of the Church, the West with great 
unanimity, in connection with many in the East, opposed its en- 
dorsement by the General Synod. As the institutions in the East 
were under the control of those who were fully identified with the 
Mercersburg Theology, as it was called, and as those who stood 
connected with Heidelberg College and Seminary opposed this 
in its peculiar features, those who were for holding fast to the old 
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faith and culture of the Church, naturally turned to Tiffin, and 
gave it their sympathy and support. This formed a new era in 
the history of our institutions at Tiffin, and gave them an import- 
ance which they had not previously. The West felt that its future 
depended in a great measure upon 7¢s own institutions; as men 
reared under influences like those which were at work in the East, 
if they yielded to them, could not, in the nature of the case, labor 
in concert and harmony with those who had no sympathy with 
such extreme views. And that it did not misjudge the case, 1s 
only too true, as may be seen from the strife and confusion that 
now exist in Iowa and Illinois, brought about chiefly by a few of 
these extremists. All know that the utmost peace and harmony 
prevailed in these localities until one of these propagandists made 
his appearance there, since which time there has been the most 
unpleasant state of things, reaching even to the highest judicatory 
of the Church. The Christian World, the institutions at Tiffin, 
and indeed the whole Western Church has been denounced, 
while the most persistent efforts have been made to change the 
existing order of things, the effect of which is, that a fire has been 
kindled, the effects and ravages of which will not soon be 
repaired. 

Under these circumstances, the friends of Heidelberg College 
and Seminary, and of 'the old landmarks of the Church, took 
courage, and made earnest and renewed efforts to place the insti- 
tutions at Tiffin upon a more solid and substantial basis. New 
friends arose in every part of the Church. The agent of the 
College, H. Leonard, met with unexpected success. A number, 
seeing the stand taken by those connected with these institutions, 
contributed willingly, in some instances unsolicited, towards the 
endowment and other interests. One Brother, not personally 
acquainted with any of the Professors, sent his obligation for 
$2000, as an expression of his appreciation of the earnest defence 
of the old faith of the Church made by them. The result is, the 
endowment of both the College and Seminary has been greatly 
enlarged, so that there are now two additional Professors in the 
College, with the prospect of one being added to the Seminary 
ere long, thus showing the progress that has been made. 

These institutions may now be regarded as having successfully 
passed the point endangering their existence. With the endow- 
ment they now have, and the friends to whom they can confidently 
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look in times of need, there is a bright and encouraging future. 
God, who has raised up helpers in the past, when all seemed dark, 
will still continue to prosper them. 

There are two courses of study laid down in the curriculum, the 
Classical and Scientific. The majority of the students, however, 
pursue the classical course. The scientific course comprises all 
the studies of the classical, except the Latin and Greek, which 
have always been regarded as of great importance in the 
discipline and development of the mind. ‘Both males and females 
are admitted to the College. There is also a Preparatory Depart- 
ment designed to prepare students for the College proper, and to. 
give a good elementary education to those whose means, &c., will 
not allow to take a regular College course. | 

There are now eighty-nine (89) regular graduates of the College, 
a number of whom are occupying very important positions in public 
life; whilst over 2000 persons have been connected with it at 
different times. 

Over one hundred ministers, nearly all of whom are now 
engaged in the active duties of ministry in our Church, have been 
educated at Tiffin, constituting nearly the one-fifth of our ministry, 
which of itself shows the service these institutions have rendered 
the Church. Had it not been for Heidelberg College and Semi- 
nary, the Church in the West would have had but little more thana 
name, as we would not have had the men to occupy our territory. 

The friends of these institutions rejoice in the fact, that they 
have stood firmly in the old faith of the Church. They have not 
sought to bring out a new philosophy or theology; they have no 
desire to tear themselves loose ftom the past, or to cast a reproach 
upon the thinking and piety of those who have gone before us, as 
though they had been groping in the dark, and knew not whereof 
they affirmed. Nor yet are they opposed to progress, if it be the 
legitimate outgrowth and development of principles acknowledged 
and received as true, by the good and wise of former ages, and 
especially by such as are regarded as the founders of our Church. 
As a proof of this, we need merely refer to the Western Liturgy, 
with the preparation of which those connected with the institu- 
tions at Tiffin had much to do, and which they fully endorse. 

The following is the Faculty of the College and Seminary: 

Rev. Geo. W. Williard, D.D., President and Professor of Intel- 
lectual and Moral Philosophy, &c. 
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Rev. I. H. Good, D.D., Professor of Dogmatics and Practical 
Theology. | , 

Rev. H. Rust, A.M., Professor of Exegetical and Historical 
Theology. | : , 

Rev. R. Good, A.M.,; Professor of Natural Sciences, &c. 

C. Hornung, A.M., Professor of Mathematics. | 

Rev. P. Grading, Professor of German, French, &c. 

OQ. A. S. Hursh, A.B., Professor of Ancient Languages. 

A. S. Zerbe, A.B., Tutor. 

Any one wishing further information can obtain it by addressing 
the President. A ew We 


? 
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“SMALL DIFFERENCES. 


Tue regular routine of our daily studies necessarily brings a 
~ succession of nearly the same events. - One week may be occasion- 
ally characterized by some outburst of boyish vivacity. The new 
base ball may cause great excitement, and invite all lovers of the 
game to the campus. Or the exuberant spirits of the boys find’ 
vent in playing tricks, not only upon each other, but possibly also . 
upon the Professors. It is unhappily the case, that pranks of this 
kind are often carried too far, and tend rather to bring discredit in 
the estimation of the Professors upon the perpetrators, than to dis- 
_tinguish them for scholarship. . If it were not for this, we might be 
tempted to tell how a bed sometimes is arranged, so as to launch 
its occupant in a bucket of cold water, or how the cow grazing in 
the neighboring field, finds her way into the study hall; or how 
private suppers are supplied with roast chicken, cakes, pies and 
other delicacies. Prudence warns us to desist, especially as no 
instances of this sort have disturbed the proprieties of Ursinus. 
Nevertheless, there is very little aference between a week now 
and a week long ago, when we sat on hard, backless benches, por- 
ing over Comley’s Speller with commendable zeal, and ciphering 
from morning till evening, with the firm conviction that wonderful 
results would be secured if we could only master the single rule of 
three. This small difference has brought us from boyhood to 
manhood, and opened to us more interesting and important fields 
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of study. It seems a short time ago since we went to the village 
school; but on looking around and seeing those who now occupy 
our former place, we find that after all quite a number of years has 
elapsed. Our old Speller and defaced Arithmetic lie among the 
rubbish in the garret. Let us look at them. The Names Reu- 
ben, Milton, Henry, Edwin and Gideon, former classmates, are 
scratched on the lids in scarcely legible characters. Those dear 
classmates are now far apart and will never again meet to join in 
juvenile sports on the village plot. Various business occupations 
have allured some of the class from home, and death has also 
claimed its portion. We feel sad as we think that the days spent 
in happy innocence together can never be repeated. Tears trickle 
down our cheeks as we recall the merry laughter of one of our 
number whose voice is now hushed in death. Let the tears have 
their course, and the sad memories do their salutary work, in 
reminding us of the importance of improving opportunities which 
may so soon cease, and in admonishing us to prepare for an end 
which may so prematurely overtake us. 

There is another slight difference between now andthen. Were 
you to look in upon our present class, you would hardly think that 
those young gentlemen who so conspicuously display their sense of 
the importance of Junior dignity, could ever have waded bare- 
footed through mud ankle deep, or have run bareheaded all day in 
the scorching sun. It is amazing how small differences could have 
wrought such wonderful changes. You would hardly suppose that 
those young men who can now tip their hats so gracefully to some 
charming miss whom they may pass on the favorite walk, 
could at one time teaze and worry their smaller sisters, even to the 
pulling of their ears with great satisfaction. 

Then we were ambitious of getting a good dinner; zow we aim 
at impressing every one with our importance; then we blushed as 
we told our fond parents that we were head in the spelling class; 
mow we are careful to mention, undesignedly of course, to our 
acquaintances, that the Dr. was exceedingly pleasant in our Psy- 
chology class. If we are asked what we study, we answer in tech- 
nical terms, and try to leave our friends under the impression that 
we know all about the studies pursued. We quote 4Eschylus and 
Tacitus as if we were profound Latin and Greek scholars. The 
rules of Rhetoric are at our tongue’s end, and the principles of 
philosophy, in our own estimation, are part of ourselves. We are 
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familiar with the experiments of chemistry, and know all that is 
worth knowing. ‘The present, in this particular, stands in strong 
contrast with the past. 

Then is past, and withit all our past hopes, fears and disappoint- 
ments; zow is present, zow is ours, and let us seize it to make the 
differences between the present and past, so marked that, instead 
of reproaching us with negligence, it may redound to our credit. 

Here ties are to be formed which shall bind us together through 
life. May the close sympathy in which we stand as members of 
the same school and same class, tend to transmute those ties into 
golden links which shall be wrought into a chain of enduring 
friendship, binding us in unbroken fellowship through life. Then 
may we recur to our College days with pleasure, and recall the 
familiar scenes and pleasant faces of Ursinus, as associated with 
the happiest period of our life. 3 Q. 





VACATION MEMORANDA. 


WHEN we parted at the close of last session, we all wished each 
other in advance, a Merry Christmas. Some of us were scarcely at 
home till the festival was at hand. We hope that it proved a 
merry Christmas to all ourschoolmates. We donot mean merry, 
however, in the sense which the world attaches to the term. For, 
it is very sad to think that by many, Christmas is made the occa- 
sion of revelry and drunkenness, and of doing the works of the 
devil, which the Saviour came to destroy! We do not, therefore, 
wish each other merriness in the sense of eating, drinking, and 
being carnally merry; but merriness and gladness in the Lord.. 
We are willing to believe that most of our companions endeavored: 
thus to enter into the spirit of the day, and improved it accordingly. 

The Sunday preceding, proveda notable day for us. In the 
morning we went with our friends to the house of God to cele- 
brate the memorial of the matchless event of our blessed Saviour’s 
birth, in special services appointed for the occasion, in anticipa- 
tion of the festival. It has always been the custom of our Reformed 
fathers to observe Christmas, by special services in their Churches. 
I presume they generally preached on the birth of Christ as such. 
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times. We gladly continue to observe the time-honored custom. 
And it is well that we should doso. It leads us to think of the 
fallen condition of our race which made it necessary for the 
Saviour to assume humanity, that he might offer Himself as a sac- 
rifice for our sins upon the Cross. It incites us to renewed thank- 
fulness to the Father for His unspeakable gift; and to the Son for 
His condescending mercy to be born of a woman, that He might 
die for our ransom. 

But our Christmas sermons were peculiar. There was some- 
thing in the sermon which was strange to our Reformed people. 
It is true we are young, and know nothing by experience of the 
Christmas services of our fathers; but would modestly ask some 
old father or mother, whether their ministers then discoursed so 
philosophically on the Incarnation of Christ, setting it forth as 
“the great central fact in the redemption of the world;” or 
whether, perhaps, they did not hear more simple gospel truth, and 
were told that however much importance must be attached to the 
Saviour’s birth, that the §reat purpose of His advent, was to die 
for sinners, since without the shedding of blood there is no 
remission of sin. 3 

Certain we are, that we were not much edified by our Christmas 
sermon. We candidly acknowledge that we did not understand 
exactly what was meant. We do not ascribe this to any inability 
of the speaker to explain the doctrine, but are willing to attribute 
it to our own dullness of comprehension. We may, however, at 
this point, modestly ask the reason why so many of the advocates _ & 
of certain fundamental doctrines in our Church, so often fail: toe. : Z 
make themselves clearly understood in their speaking and writing. 3 
They seem to be groping in the dark themselves, and evidently 
have no very clear and adequate conception of the doctrine which 
they wish to inculcate upon the minds of the people. Surely, upon 
so important a doctrine as the Incarnation, there ought to be no 
uncertain sound. Great is the incarnate mystery! But can you 
not find enough light upon this doctrine in God’s Word, to make 
clear to us, at least, what we ought to believe? 

An illustration employed did not make the matter any clearer. 
How great the mystery now! “If an acorn,’’ it was said, < ‘falls 
into the ground and springs up into a large tree, and if from that 
tree many others grow up until there be a whole forest of oak 
trees, there will be an organic connection between that first.acorn 
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and all the trees in the forest.’? This we could understand. But 
how this illustration met the subject in hand, we could not see. 
‘Where do we find such an organism in Christianity? Then, too, 
that first tree which grew up immediately from the first acorn may 
die, and the organic connection be broken. Is it so, too, with 
the organic in réligion? We are perplexed, and ask our esteemed 
theological students to explain this matter to us. 

It was the first organic sermon we ¢veT heard, and it always 
takes time to learn new things. That this was a new doctrine for 
the place and people, was manifest from the fact, that others too 
failed to catch the point. It evidently differed materially from 
what they had been accustomed to hear in former years. It must 
then be a new and strange doctrine in the Reformed Church. 
Yes, and our people generally are beginning to see it, too. They 
know there’s something wrong somewhere. No doubt they think 
it very strange that there is no special Lord’s day in our Catechism 
for the treatment of this literal organism in Christianity. 

But, most probably, when the Catechism was prepared three 
hundred years ago, this strange organic theory of Christianity had 
not dawned upon the Church. What a pity, it may seem, that 
the fathers of that period were denied the privilege of rejoicing 
in its light. And yet, if we may judge from the way in which 
many who profess to glory in it, grope and stumble in their way, 
one might conclude that those fathers did not lose much for the 
want of it. 

At any rate, we are rather inclined to think that this new light, 
dike some modern paraffine inventions, will prove more explosive 
than illuminating. But a little time will show. JUNIOR. 


REPLY TO JUNIOR'S INQUIRY. 


SincE it is the earnest wish of our friend, who was greatly per- 
plexed by a sermon preached on organic Christianity, that some 
one should relieve his troubled mind by explaining the subject, we 
will undertake the arduous task. We would, however, meekly and 
with due deference, advise ministers of the gospel hereafter, to use 
simple words and plain ‘Ilustrations, to express the profound 
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thoughts of learned theological doctors. Especially should they 
do this, if they preach on an essential doctrine. We might think 
that the inquirer slept, or had his thoughts somewhere else, had 
not others fared as badly as he did. But since many of the intelli- 
gent hearers on the ‘occasion were perplexed, we come to the sad 
conclusion, that the preacher must have taught a doctrine not held 
by truly Reformed theologians. 

The preacher undoubtedly belongs to the school which lays a 
special stress on a peculiar theory of the doctrine of the Incarna- 
tion. To them this theory is the fundamental] doctrine of Chris- 
tianity. They explain it thus: The Logos, the second person in 
the adorable-Trinity, united a true human nature to His divine 
nature, (hypostatically) not that he might by this mystical union 
qualify and enable the human nature assumed to sustain the bur- 
den of God’s wrath against sin, but that he might become the 
literal organic supernatural progenitor of all Christians. 

As Adam in his person is the natura] progenitor of the human 
race, so the Second Adam, the incarnate Son of God, is the super- 
natural progenitor of the faithful. Just as the natural life in 
generation flows from the first Adam, so the new life in regenera- 
tion flows organically through some chosen channel of God from 
the glorified human nature of the Redeemer. We can easily see 
the organic connection between the first Adam and his offspring, 
and just as easily is their so-called profound doctrine of organic 
Christianity understood. They say, a part of the theanthropic 
(God-man) life of Christ is transmitted through a special channel 
to every individual baptized, and thus his life will be organically 
involved with Christ’s from its beginning (regeneration) to its 
close (resurrection). 

This, it is said, is no imaginary, but a real substantia] part of 
the glorified person, the word incarnate, Jesus Christ. If there 
be such transmissions as stated above (to which opinion Scriptures 
make not the least allusion), then we can plainly see the organic 
connection between believers (who compose the true Church of 
Christ) and Christ. It takes very little brain to comprehend this 
whole mystery, as it iscalled. In our opinion, there is not the least 
profundity in the whole statement. Suppose each one of us re- 
ceives, through the chosen channel, a literal, substantial germ of 
the theanthropic life of Christ, as the actual life principle of our 
new Christian being, then we can at once perceive our necessary 
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substantial organic connection with Christ. According to their 
statement, all believers, at some time or other, receive such a 
divine germ of the glorified body of the Redeemer, and the Church 
by the sacrament of baptism, through her ministers, is the organ 
or channel of its transmission. Then this necessarily unites them, 
organically, all to one another as well as to Christ, the head. 

God’s chosen channel or organ, through which this divine spark 
is transmitted to fallen man, according to the opinion of many, if 
not all belonging to the school, is holy baptism administered by 
a priest. Through the act of baptism a germ or part of the glori- 
fied person of the incarnate Son of God, is transmitted to the sub- 
ject baptized, which, in the faithful, is increased by the Lord’s 
Supper. What becomes of this divine germ in the many millions 
who, after being baptized, walk after the lusts of the flesh, we 
leave to them to explain. To what place they assign the inno- 
cent babe, who dies before he is baptized, we leave also to them 
for explanation. 

How the illustration in regard to the acorn, from which springs 
a whole forest, explains this so-called mysterious doctrine, we are 
not able to tell. We do plainly see how, from a single acorn a 
large forest can proceed, but we acknowledge our ignorance in 
not understanding how this explains the doctrine of organic 
Christianity. Does the first acorn give a life power to the fourth, 
like Christ gives to every believer? According to their theory, a 
germ of the theanthropic life of Christ is transmitted directly from 
His glorified body to the person during the act of baptism. Does 
the acorn work in a similar way? ‘This leads, however, into the 
sphere of botany, so that the theology which inculcates such 
notions, might be properly called botanical theology. So we must 
give it into ‘the hands of the botanist to answer. 


URSINUS= COLLEGE ITEMS. 


Xi Rho Delta redivivus. During the past month active meas- 
ures have been taken for the resurrection of the Xi Rho Delta 
Society, the Association long identified with Freeland Seminary. 

Owing to circumstances which may be hereafter explained, the 
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Society, in its original form, had been dissolved. It soon began 
to be felt, however, that the actiye and energetic maintenance of 
literary zeal among the students of Ursinus, required two Societies, 
which by courteous and kindly emulation should stimulate each 
other in their work. This has led to the reorganization of the X. 
R. D., under a new constitution, and with fair prospects of a suc- 
cessful career. | 

The April number of the Repertory will contain sketches of the 
Zwinglian and Xi Rho Delta Associations, by a member of each. 


THREE contributions from students of Ursinus, are welcomed to 
the pages of this number of the Repertory, and will doubtless be 
read with interest by our friends, as fair, practical illustrations of 
the work, spirit and influence of the school. They are first instal- 
ments, we hope, of what may be received from the same source. 
As first essays in this line by our young men, we are proud of 
them, and feel assured that they will compare favorably with any - 
other attempts of the kind. | 


THE Winter Term of the College will close on the 28th of this 
month, and be followed by a brief vacation of ten days. The 
Spring Term, of 12 weeks, will ‘open April 8th. To secure a 
place in the school then, immediate application for admission 
Should be made. It is important that all who expect to enter the 
sehool, especially as boarders, should give due notice of their 
intention, that proper arrangements may be made for their accom- 
modation. 3 





HAGAR’S MATHEMATICAL SERIES. 


Pror. D. B. Hagar, Principal of the State Normal School of 
Massachusetts, and Prof. H. B. Maglathlin, propose to issue a new 
series of Mathematics, of which the Artithmetics have already ap- 
peared. These are comprised in three volumes, Primary Lessons 
in Numbers, Elementary Arithmetic and Common School Arith- 
metic. From the large experience of Prof. Hagar in teaching, and 
of Prof. H. B. Maglathlin, as Editor of the Greenleaf Series in 
editing mathematical school books, we have assurance that the 
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series will be practical and well adapted to the wants of pupils. 
In the volumes issued, we notice several deviations from the usual 
method. Mental and written exercises are combined in the same 
volume, thus saving the expense of separate works; and the pro- 
blem, usually called puzzles, are replaced by an additional number 
of easier examples. The progressive steps are so well explained, 
and the transition from the lower to the higher problems so grad- 
ual, that the pupil cannot fail to find his way clearly and easily. 
Other works of the series are in preparation, and will appear 
hereafter. ofie 





EDITOR'S DESK. 


THE present number of the Monthly will be found to contain 64 pages, in- 
stead of 56. In consequence of some misunderstanding, ten numbers of the 
past year had but 52 pages each. The deficiency thus occurring, will be made 
up by issuing five Nos. of 64 pages each, during the current year, that out 
friends may receive all we have promised them. 


Our readers will be doubly gratified by receiving not only an additional 
number of pages, but a correspondingly increased variety of matter. Let them 
read every article and item. For those who have inquired, and need the infor- 
mation, we may be allowed to say, that all articles without signatures, or other 
special mark, are from our own pen, OF rather pencil. 


Thanks to the many friends who remember that such a periodical cannot be 
published without money, and have promptly sent us their subscription. Let 
all still in arrears speedily imitate their praiseworthy example. But please do 
not risk your money by sending cash in letters. Send checks or Postal Orders 


—and be careful to have the latter on the Philadelphia P. O. 


Prevarication or Falsehood? Which is it? That report of the visit to rela- 
tives in North Carolina was so loosely worded, and written with so bad a re- 
membrance of facts, that it is causing the tourist very considerable trouble. He 
has been proven eggregiously mistaken in regard to several points to which his 
report gave prominence—and these points are points of main importance in the 
whole case. As the whole truth regarding the visit and the action of the so- 
called joint consistory meeting of the Rowan charges comes to light, it turns out 
that Dr. Fisher’s account of the matter is most seriously erroneous. 

He feels this, and now tries to set his crooked things straight. The MONTHLY 
is, in his avowed estimation, too “scurrilous” a periodical to be named or no- 
ticed; but its revelation of facts, worries him nevertheless. So inthe Messenger 
of February 21, we find a wretchedly bungling attempt at self-vindication, and 
so forth. 
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It is an unhappy habit of some persons to get rid of creditors by abusing them, 
calling them hard names. The’worthy Editor of the “authorized” organ, tries 
this method in the present instance. Unable fairly to meet the just demand for 
an explanation of the mzstake of his report, exposed in the MonrTHLy, he impo- 
litely intimates that the MoNTHLY has indulged in aberrations from strict vera- 
city (to express the thing as frankly as possible) against him. And now, mark 
the point he makes, and the proof! Let him speak for himself, in the followihg 
passage, quoted from the Messenger of February 21, 1872. Referring to the 
article of North Carolina in the February number of the MONTHLY, he says: 

‘We presume the author reads his information in the same manner in which 
the Editor of the sheet (!) in which his article appears, read our articles (the re- 
port of the visit to relatives in North Carolina, &c.), when he allowed himself 
to proclaim to his readers, with a shrug of holy horror, that we said the three 
Rowan charges were represented in the meeting at Shiloh, and that thirty elders 
and deacons were present and participated in its proceedings! WHEREAS, WE SAID 
NO SUCH THING.” | | 

That is, in charging Dr. Fisher with having made statements in his report 
which plainly left the impression, and seemed intended to make the impression, 
that the Shiloh meeting was a joint consistory meeting of the consistories repre- 
senting the Rowan charges, and. that the thirty members belonging to these con- 
sistories were present at the said meeting, he says we Salsified his statement. 

Now, we shall not take advantage of his verba/ inaccuracy in imputing to us 
what is not in our statement. Substantially, his representation of what we said 
is correct; and we reiterate our assertion, Of the ground on which it was made, 
our readers may judge for themselves. Here are the very words of Dr. Fisher’s 
report, in his “sheet” of September 27, 1871: 

“The joint-consistory of these (Rowan) charges, which is composed of thirty 
members, saw proper to adopt a preamble and series of resolutions, growing out of 
our visit, which will be found in another part of our present issue.”’ 

If this is not saying that there was a joint-consistory meeting of the thirty 
members belonging to it, Dr. F. must use language on the Talleyrand principle, 
that words are meant to conceal the truth. We have asked several intelligent 
persons how they understood the statement, and their unanimous reply was, 
“that there was a joint-consistory meeting of the thirty members composing it,’? 

This is further confirmed by the report of the proceedings, published in the 
same paper, which opens thus: “A+ a@ special meeting of the joint-consistory of 
the Rowan charges.” 

When it is remembered, now, that vee of the consistories in question had no 
notice of the meeting—and further, that but séx of the thirty members were at 
the meeting—and finally, that Dr. F. was on the spot, or in immediate commu- 
nication with the leaders of the meeting—his statements are certainly marvel- 
lous specimens of a lack of candor. Is this prevarication, or falsehood, or what ? 
To what lengths good men will sometimes go to bolster up a bad cause! And 
this, alas! is not the only instance of evasion practiced by the same pen! 


Dr. Schaff and the Messenger.—For some time past attempts (direct and indi- 
rect) have been made in the Messenger, to fasten upon Dr. Schaff (now of the 
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Presbyterian Union Theological Seminary, New York City) the chief odium of 
responsibility for the recent multiplying apostasies from the Mercersburg school 
to Rome. After enduring these contemptible efforts in silence for some months, 
Dr. Schaff has at length felt himself compelled to repudiate the imputation. 
Accordingly, he publishes the following card in the Messenger for February 21° 


‘‘For the Reformed Church Messenger. 
A CARD. 
No. 40 Bible House, New York, Feb. 14, 1872. 

«DEAR BROTHER :—Several “communications” in the AZessenger, which make 
me directly responsible for certain changes which have recently taken place 
among my former pupils, seem to suggest the propriety of a public protest. I 
have done my thinking and writing openly and frankly before the Church and 
the world, and must be judged by my books from the ‘ Principle of Protestant- 
ism,’ in 1844, to my second ‘Inaugural Address,’ in 1871, which show, I hope, 
some progress in the extent and humility of knowledge, but no change, I am 
sure,.in principle and stand-point. Most of my books, historical, doctrinal, and 
exegetical, were composed, or at least begun and projected in Mercersburg, and 
some of them have been repeatedly reprinted without any alteration. J am sure 
that those who know me best, require no other proof of my consistency. 

‘With my best wishes for the peace and prosperity of the German branch of 
the Reformed Church, which I have not forsaken, by accepting a call to another 
branch of the same family, — : 

«J am truly yours in the Lord, 
«¢ PHILIP SCHAFF. 

«Rev. Dr. FISHER, Editor of the Messenger.” . 


This frank disavowal is met by the Editor with the same evasiveness which 
is so unhappily characteristic of his editorials under such circumstances. The 
truth is, that Dr. Schaff is not to be held responsible for the Romanizing trou- 
bles which have been brought into our Church by the peculiarities of Mercers- 
burg theology. However much he may at times have been misled, he was 
swayed by influences back of him. And more than once (as at Chambersburg, 
in 1862, and in York, 1866) he gave utterance to sentiments which showed, that 
although a strong current was sweeping him, as it was others, along in its course, 
he was aware of the perilous tendency, and gave warning against it. And Dr. 
Fisher knows this. But, more anon. 


Alarmed, as well they may be at the fruits of their own doings, some of the 
prime advocates of the new order theology and ritualism are tacking, somewhat, 
their craft. When storms rise in the sailor’s course, and hinder a direct, 
straightforward advance towards the desired haven, the baffled seaman is com- 
pelled at least to feign a surrender. So, yielding to the violence of the wind, 
he no longer tries to go straight ahead, but turns the prow of his vessel nearly 
at a right angle with his real line of progress, and endeavors by zigzagging, to 
“steal a march” on the storm, and get on in spite of it. It is hard, vexatious 
work; but he would rather do that than abandon his purpose, or let himself be 
driven back. This is ¢acking. : 
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Sometimes, indeed, the force of the wind is too great to allow even of such 
tacking. Then his only shift is, to escape, wrecking by turning his vessel clear 
around, and letting it be driven Sack on its course for awhile, until the storm 
subsides. In this way, as one may easily fancy, he hopes to cheat the wind into 
the belief that he has surrendered to its power, to appease its fury, and lull it 
into a calm, But will the wind be deceived ? 

Possibly it may be. Men on the shore, however, who have witnessed such 
sailor-craft before, know what all the tacking means. They say—only wait 
awhile, and watch, and, if the boat does not founder and go down, you will see 
the ¢acking is not retracing the course, or abandoning the enterprise. This may 
be allegorical, but the meaning of the allegory will need no explanation. 


Vengeance against all who dare to renounce the errors of Nevinism and its 
Mercersburg theology errors and absurdities, seems to be the watchword of the 
leading advocates of that false system. ‘T’hey appear to claim, that any man 
who, at any time, under whatever delusion or deception, sided with them, or at 
all favored the views and purposes, is bound to stick to them through right or 
wrong, and to labor for the maintenance and ultimate triumph of their cause, 
No treason to them is so hateful as that of those whom a clearer insight into 
the true import of their scheme, or a discovery of the revolutionary character of 
their measures, may constrain to abandon their bad cause, expose its pernicious 
tendencies and aims, and to contend against their devices. Such persons are 
made targets for the most bitter hatred, the most violent denunciations, and of 
weapons of personal malice and defamation. 

There may be two purposes in this. One is to punish such offenders with 
the lash of their fury. Another, probably is, in this way to prevent others from 
forsaking them, by filling them with dread of the consequences of doing so, 
Even the defections of those who have been driven into Popery by Nevinite 
tendencies, are chiefly deprecated, because such defections furnish a practical 
proof of the bearings of the new theology. But who is the chief author of that 
theology, or what is the system that such blind fidelity to it should be demanded? 
Is it not better to forsake a bad cause, after its true nature has been discovered, 
than to stick to it simply because it may have been once blindly considered 
good? Who should care for the fury of such maledictors? 





BOOK NOTICES. 


Received—Lange’s Commentary on Joshua, Judge and Ruth. 


Cumbermede. By G. MacDonald. Notices in next number. 


Liprincorr’s American Edition of Sunday Magazine, Good 
Words, and Good Words for the Young. Fuller notices necessarily deferred. 
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Tur Evangelical Repository (Young & Ferguson, Philadelphia), 
is the monthly magazine and review of the United Presbyterian Church. The 
February number has articles on “The Great Salvation Revealed,” by the Rev. 
J. W. Harsha; “Sin Taken away by the Lamb of God,” by John Brown, A. 
M.; many shorter articles, original and selected; a children’s department, and 
editorial articles. 


Tur Publishing House of Charles Scribner and Co., has under- 
gone some change by the death of Mr. Scribner, though it remains in the hands 
of those before connected with it; and we are glad to see, retains the name 
which, from long familiarity, had become associated in the public mind with all 
that was refined and attractive in the Christian gentleman and scholar. This, 
we understand, is by the special desire of Mr. Armstrong, the head of the new 
firm, who was associated with Mr. Scribner for so many years, and who desires 
still to preserve, a name So much beloved. With him is connected Mr. Edward 
Seymour, who is well known to the press from his long connection with it, and 
who left the New York Zimes to enter this publishing house five or six years 
ago. Mr. Peabody retires, and in his place is added to the firm, as junior part- 
ner, a son of Mr. Scribner, who, we doubt not, will strive, as the son of such a 
father, to preserve the high character of the honored name which he bears. We 
~ wish the new firm the large success which it so richly deserves. 





MONTHLY SUMMARY. 


REFORMED (GERMAN) Cuurcu—WMinisterial Changes.—Rev. A. C. Geary’s 
post office address is, St. Clairville, Bedford county, Pa. 

The Rey. Augustus Becker has accepted a call from the Congregation recently 
organized in Waukegan, Ill. 

Rey. W. D. C. Rodrock, of Duncannon, Pa., has accepted a call from Pleas- 
antville, Pa., Charge, and expects to enter upon his new field of labor about the 
ist of April next. 

Rev. John Ebbinghaus was dismissed to the Classis of St. Paul, Pittsburg 
Synod. 

At a special meeting of the Philadelphia Classis, Rev. J. 5, Noss was received 
asamember. The call to him from the above Church was confirmed, and a 
committee appointed to install him. At the same meeting the relation between 
Rev. Mr. Frankel and the Egg Harbor City Reformed Church, was dissolved, 
and he dismissed to the Classis of East Susquehanna. 

The Rev. H. Bielfeld, recently of Preston, Canada, was installed as pastor 
of the Zwingli Reformed Church, of Harrisburg, Pa., by a committee from Lan- 
caster Classis. 
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ADDITIONS TO THE CHURCHES.—At a recent communion held in the Green. 
Ville, Pa., Charge, there were six persons added to the Church, 

Forty persons were added to the New Bloomfield, Perry county, Charges. 
Eleven adults were received by Baptism. 

North Lima, O., Rev. H. Hibbish, pastor. Meetings have been held in both 
congregations of the Charges, each closing with the Holy Supper. There was 
quite a religious interest manifested on the part of the Church. Six persons 
were added to the Church, two of whom came to us from the Evangelical 
Lutheran Church. : 

, Three persons were added by renewal of profession, to the St. John’s congre- 
gation at Waterford, Ind. 

Sanders’ Church—Rey. H. Shaull is holding a series of meetings in this 
congregation. Fifteen persons have already professed religion. - 

Wadsworth, O., Rev. S. C. Goss, pastor. The protracted services held in the 
Mt. Zwingli congregation have just closed. Ten persons were added to the 
Church. | 


CALL.—Reyv. Wm. F. Colliflower, of Carlisle, has received a call from the 
Second Reformed Church at Hagerstown. 


CLERICAL CHANGE.—Stil] another loss has been suffered by the Church in 
the dismissal of the Rev. S. Z. flerring, of Blain, Perry co., to the Lutheran 
Church. Ofcourse in such transfer of Church relationships, there is nothing 
painful, excepting as our own denominational strength is thereby diminished, 
Drs. Gerhart, Appel, &c., may think it no worse for a man to go over to Popery 
than to the Presbyterian Church. This is quite natural to men of their theo- 
logy. We beg to differ widely from them. Better that we should retain all our 
earnest, zealous ministers, such as Bro. Herring was. But if they do feel con- 
strained to leave us, we had a thousand times rather see them go to the Luthe- 
ran Church than tothe Popish Babylon; and five hundred times rather that they 
should go tothe General Synod Lutheran Church, than to that self-complacent, 
bigoted, exclusive branch of said Church which the General Council would like 
concorporatively to represent. Mr. Herring das united with the General Synok 
branch, His reason for leaving, is traceable again to the main source of all 
our recent afflictions, of this sort, Nevinism, or the Mercersburg theologyism. 
He had lost heart in regard to the controversy, and being of too timid, faint- 
spirited a temper, instead of remaining with us to help the church to conquer 
the innovation, as it will, he has fled for repose to another communion. 


CuuRCH DEDICATIONS—Sagertown, Pa.—The congregation here, although 
small, have nevertheless built themselves a very neat and commodious house of 
worship. It was dedicated on the 24th of December. Dr. T. G. Appel 
preached the sermon upon the occasion. 

The new Reformed Church of AG@//ersville, was dedicated on Sunday, Febru- 
ary 25. Itis a beautiful and commodious brick building 72x43 feet, in plain 
style of architecture, with windows, &c., of Gothic finish, and a very neat belfry 
and spire. Internally the arrangements are comfortable and attractive, On the 
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lower floor 400 persons can be conveniently accommodated, while 100 more 
can be seated in the end-gallery. By putting extra seats into the aisles, the 
"Church will seat 650 persons, as was practically tested during the services on 
the day of opening. 

Our Church in Millersville was founded about thirty years ago, through the 
agency of Rev. P. Sweigert, the memory of whose devout and earnest zeal, sin- 
cere piety and efficient, though brief ministry, is cherished by the older members 
ofthe Church. He was followed, successively, by Rev. E. W. Reineke, Prof. 
Rust (now of Tiffin), Rev. J. W. Hoffmeier, Rev. L. D. Steckel, and Rev. A. 
B. Shenkle, the present pastor, who has been laboring in the charge since April, 
1869, with his wonted energy and with great success. The first church edifice 
was built in 1843-4, and was held in union with Lutherans and Moravians. It 
was a small building, and unsuited to the growing wants of the congregation: 
About a year ago, after considerable negotiation, the Reformed congregation, 
desiring to have a Church of its own, bought out the right of the other holders, 
paying them liberally for their interest. Arrangements were soon made for the 
erection of the new edifice, which was begun last June, and dedicated on the 
25th ult. In its erection, much taste has been displayed, and by the liberality 
of the people, a house costing about $11,000 (and very cheap at that) has been 
completed. | 

Dedication day was a joyful occasion for the pastor and people; for the one 
in seeing the fruits of his zealous efforts so speedily returning into his lap, and 
for the people in the manifest tokens of the blessing of God upon their warm” 
hearted and liberal coéperation in the good work. Among many others it was 
cheering to witness the joy of the aged father, Elder Abraham Peters, and the 
six Brothers Bausman, all of one mind and heart in regard to the true old 
Reformed faith and principles maintained in this Millersville Church. The 
day was, as to the weather, all that could have been desired; and the morning, 
afternoon and evening services, were attended by large and appreciating 
audiences, crowding every nook and corner of the audience-room. The ser- 
vices were all conducted, as the congregation desired them to be, in accordance 
with the simple usages of the Reformed Church, all ritualistic affectations and 
innovations being excluded. The pastor was assisted on the occasion by the 
Rev. F. W. Kremer, D.D., of Lebanon, who followed the dedication sermon, 
preached in the morning with a short German address, and preached in the 
afternoon; the Rev. Wm. T. Gerhart, of Lancaster, who followed Dr. Kremer’s 
sermon in the afternoon with an appropriate brief German discourse; and the 
«writer of this notice. To ourselves, it was a grateful privilege to be permitted 
to participate in the solemnities of this occasion with the friends of our earliest 
boyhood—and especially to find them clinging, in spite of contrary influences 
surrounding them, and pressing closely upon them, to the faith and practice of 
other days. This firm adherence was indicated in the pulpit arrangements of 
their Church. Nothing offensive in the way of “‘ modern church improvement” 
(ritualistic) struck the eye. The pulpit proper (a neat and exceedingly attractive 
piece of work) was, as in the case of the Waynesboro’ Church, in its proper 
place, and the simple communion table where our fathers were accustomed to 
have it. 
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Millersville is about four miles southwest from Lancaster, Pa., and is the 
location of the largest and most flourishing Normal School in the United States. 
—a school which, in the number of its Professors and teachers, and of its stu- 
dents (about 600), vies with the largest universities of Europe. The success of 
this Institution has contributed greatly, during the past fifteen years, to the 
growth and importance of the place. Hence the necessity for increased church 
accommodations, and the spirit of enterprise with which the demand for this 
increase has been met. We regretted that our time did not allow us to get 
through the school. But the little we saw of its internal arrangements, by the 
politeness of its able and courteous Principal, Prof, Lrooks, impressed. us very 
favorably. - 

The prospects of the Millersville Reformed Church are very cheering; and 
with the continued blessing of the Lord upon the efforts of Brother Shenkle, 
and the united co-working of his kind and zealous members, it will not fail to 
grow in outward numbers and in spiritual strength. 


ACKNOWLEDGMENTS.—Since December the following amounts have been 
received in aid of young men pursuing their studies in our Institution, prepara- 
tory to the Gospel ministry. They are thankfully acknowledged, both as prac- 
tical expressions of sympathy with our work, and as furnishing needful and 
merited assistance to a good object: 


_ Rev. J. Sechler, Hanover, Pa., - - - si $26 98 
Rev. E. J. Fogel, Fogelsville, Pa., - . . 80 00 
Rey. Wm, Sorber, Brownbacks, Pa., - - . 28 93 
Rev. Geo. Wolff, Myerstown, Pa., - - - 50 00 
Rey. H. Hess, Pleasant Hill, Pa., + - “ - 55 00 
Rey. F. A. Rupley, Middletown, Md., - - 50 00 
St. Paul’s G. R. C., Lancaster, Pa., - “ “ 40 00 
Rev. A. Spangler, - - - = 2 A 14 38 
A. Shantz (per Rey. Sorber), - - ee ae 5 00 


FROM RoME.—The statement telegraphed from Rome, that the Pope does 
not intend to preconise any more Cardinals, on the ground that the present 
state of affairs does not leave him sufficient liberty to hold a Consistory, will 
Cause uneasiness in several European Cabinets. An explanation of this is 
given by a Roman correspondent, who says: “The great question on the order 
of the day at the Vatican, continues to be that of the appointment of new Cardi- 
nals, and the possible demise, from one moment to the other, of the present 
Pontiff. The Sacred College, with a very few exceptions, is composed of 
Italians. The sudden death of Pius IX. would leave the Church completely in 
their hands. In order to prevent this, several European Powers have for the 
last six months been insisting at the Vatican, that new Cardinals should be ap- 
pointed; and it is even rumored that, in a Consistory to be held next month, 
the Pope will appoint fifteen, among whom there will be two or three Germans, 
two Hungarians, one Polish, and one Portuguese.”” The Pope, however, on 
the ground of his relations with the Italian Government, refuses to proceed in 
the matter.— Manchester Guardian. 
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TrTon’s GOLDEN AGE on NEvinisM.—Theodore Tilton, in the Golden Age 
for Feb. 24, gives a lengthy review of Dr. Nevin’s theology, or what he is pleased 
to term “The Lancaster Theory of Christianity.”” In the course of the article, 
he speaks of Dr. Nevin as follows: “If his denomination were larger, his fame 
would be greater. He is the intellectual peer of such giants as Prof. Parke, of 
Andover, Dr. Hodge, of Princeton, and ex-President Finney, of Oberlin. More- 
over, his theology, though of the orthodox and evangelical school, is a far sun- 
nier type than the severe, thunderous, and punitive systems with which his three 
great cotemporaries continue to keep God in perpetual anger with mankind. 
Dr. Nevin’s creed is the Heidelberg Catechism—which is Calvinism, with its 
mid-winter icicles set dripping and melting in an April sun. He is the revered 
head of a college whose students look upon him as a king among men, though 
his native modesty makes him as simple-mannered as a child among children. 
He is a thinker of whom it is as true as of Coleridge, that Nature endowed him 
with a greatness of mind whereof no work of his pen has furnished the full mea- 
sure or the fit memorial.” 

Mr. Tilton further says, that ‘ among the reasons why the theological position 
of Dr. Nevin interests us, is the fact, that his legal orthodoxy and ritualistic sym- 
pathy (like those mysterious clouds which sometimes go against their own wind) 
seem carrying him, though unconsciously to himself, farther and farther toward 
the radicalism (we do not say rationalism) of these later and more skeptical 
years of the Church and world;”? and he “predicts that, sooner or later, the 
young men whom Dr. Nevin is training, will grow up to treat the popular 
[evangelical ? ] idea of Christ exactly as their trainer now teaches them to treat 
the popular idea of the Bible and of the Church.” It is evident that with Mr. 
Tilton “the wish is father to the thought.” More of this in April. 


PROTESTANT PLACES OF WorsHIP IN RoME.—Two gentlemen gave £5000 
each at the last Wesleyan Conference, for the purchase of mission buildings in 
Rome and Naples. The sum of £6000 has now been raised by the Rev. Dr. 
Stewart, for the purchase of Waldensian premises in Rome. 


PorTUGAL.—A Native Protestant Church has been established in Lisbon. 
The Lord’s Supper was lately dispensed by the Rev. Mr. Mattos, to twelve Por- 
tuguese; two of whom had been Church members in other countries, and the 
remaining ten were new converts from Popery. 


SpAIN.—The Lord’s Supper was celebrated for the first time by the Protes- 
tants at Valladolid, on the 12th of November. There were fifty-six communi- 
cants. 
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URSINUS COLLEGE, 


FREELAND, MONTGOMERY COUNTY, PA. 





ACADEMIC DEPARTMENT. 


The WINTER Term of this popular Boarding School for Young 
Men will open JANUARY 8, 1872, and continue sixteen weeks. Instruction 
given by a corps of competent teachers in the elementary and higher branches 
of an English and Classical education, in German and other Modern Languages, 
in Music, Drawing and Painting. 

TERMS for Boarding and Tuition (French, Music, Drawing 
and Painting extra), at the rate of $180 for the school year of 40 weeks, 


COLLEGIATE DEPARTMENT. 


The College proper is distinct from the Academic Department. Its sessions 
correspond with those of the Academic Department. Applications for admission to the 
several classes can be made at any time. 


The FAcuLTY, as far as filled, consists of the following gentlemen: 

J. H. A. BOMBERGER, D.D., PresipEnt, Professor of Mental 
and Moral Philosophy, &c. 

Rev. H. W. SUPER, A.M., Vick PrEsIDENT, Professor of Mathe- 
matics, Mechanics, &c. : 

J. SHELLEY WEINBERGER, A.M., Professor of Latin and 
Greek Languages, &c. 

Rev. JOHN VANHAAGEN, Professor of German, History, &c. 

Rev. A.J . BOWERS, A. M., Adjunct Professor of Languages, &c. 

, Professor of Belles Lettres, Political Economy, &c. 

J. W. SUNDERLAND, A. M., L.D.D., Professor of Geology, 
Chemistry and Botany. 

, Lecturer on Anatomy and Physiology. 

WILLIAM H. SNYDER, Instructor in the Academic Depart- 
ment. 


A full Theological course has been added for the free use of those who may 
wish to avail themselves of it 
B@s-For further information regarding terms, etc., apply to 
J. H. A. BOMBERGER, 


Freeland, Montgomery County, Penna. 














New Book of Great Value! 


SACRED GEOGRAPHY AND ANTIQUITIES. 


BY REV. PROF. E. P. BARROWS, D.D. 





Five maps and numerous engravings. With ‘“The Companion to 
the Bible,” by the same learned author, it contains almost a library in itself. 
685 pp. $2; post 36c. 


“This is especially valuable to Sunday-school and Bible-class teachers for 
obtaining geographical and antiquarian facts to render a lesson attractive and 
useful. It contains all the latest discoveries, and is profusely illustrated with 
maps and engravings, that render it a pleasure to peruse.” —Ze//’s Casket, Phila. 

« The constant explorations made in the Holy Land are continually bringiug 
new facts to light, and clearing up what was obscure before. In this volume Dr. 
Barrows has gathered up information scattered through many books, and stated 
it fully and compactly.”’—Presbytertan. 

“Tt is a thorough and exhaustive research into the history and ancient and 
modern geography of the Holy Land, contains all the latest discoveries of 
importance, is illustrated with clear, reliable maps and excellent engravings, 
and isa comprehensive collection of all that the student of sacred history 


wants to know.” —Lvening Bulletin. 
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H. N. THISSELL, 
1408 Chestnut Street, Philadelphia. 


WM. PAINTER & CO., 


BANKEBS, | 
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CHRIST DIED FOR THE UNGODLY. 


THIS is ‘‘according to the Scriptures;’’ that is, He died as He 
died, a sacrificial atoning death, suffering death, even an accursed 
death, as our Passover, as our propitiation, giving His life a ran- 
som for many. He suffered that death as a penalty, consenting 
in it to become a curse for us, and in it bearing our sins in His: 
body on the tree. It was not. a natural, but a violent death to 
which he submitted, and endured as the execution of a sentence 
of condemnation and death voluntarily taken upon Himself. Thus 
He laid down His life, by His own will and-consent, yielding it to 
the dreadful penalty of sin, and becoming the Lamb of God to | 
take away the sin of the world. | . 

He suffered and died for the ungodly. He did not suffer and 
die for Himself. That is, there was nothing in His own person 
(which was God), or in His own human nature or character (in 
which He was without sin, holy, harmless, undefiled) which ren- 
dered Him liable to death, or made it necessary for Him to suffer 
and die. In Himself He was ferfect, and needed not in any such 
way to Je made perfect. As Mediator, Redeemer, Passover 
(Paschal Lamb), He must needs suffer, in order to finish and per- 
fect His propitiatory work. In this sense, according to the Scrip- 
tures, the Captain of our salvation was made perfect through 
suffering.’’. But in all this, He did what He did, and endured 
what He endured, for the redemption of sinful man—redeeming 
him from the curse by becoming a curse for him. 

He died for the ungodly. Nothing short of His atoning death 
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could meet the case. Of this solemn truth the Scriptures are full. 
It was foreshadowed in the sacrificial types and ceremonies of the 
Mosaic dispensation. It was predicted in the Psalms and prophecies 
of the Old Testament. It is explicitly taught in the Gospels and 
Epistles of the New Testament. For this end He came into the 
world. ‘To secure the redemptive fruits of such a death in a true 
human nature, He took that nature into union with His divine 
nature. By the merits of the death so suffered, He made it 
possible for God to be just and yet justify the ungodly. 

Let these great Gospel truths be ever keptin mind. Let no 
false philosophy, nor false theology tempt us to let them go. Let 
them be humbly remembered in our penitential prayers, and 
thankfully celebrated in our pious songs, day by day, until through 
abounding grace we join the ransomed throng in Heaven, in 
celebrating the glories of the Lamb slain, from the foundation of 
the earth. 


“He was wounded for our transgressions.”’ 
Now, my soul, Thy voice upraising, 
Tell in sweet and mournful strain, 
How the Crucified, enduring 
Grief, and wounds, and dying pain, 
Freely of His love was offered, 
Sinless was for sinners slain. 


Scourged with unrelenting fury 
For the sins which we deplore, 

By His livid Stripes He heals us, 
Raising us to fall no more; 

All our bruises gently soothing, 
Binding up the bleeeding sore. 


See! His Hands and Feet are fastened; 
So He makes His people free: 

Not a wound whence Blood is flowing 
But a Fount of Grace shall be; 

Yea, the very nails which nail Him, 
Nail us also to the Tree. 


Through His Heart the spear is piercing, 
Though His foes have seen Him die; 

Blood and Water thence are streaming 
In atide of mystery; 

Water from our guilt to cleanse us, 
Blood to win us crowns on high. 
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JEsus, may those precious Fountains 
Drink to thirsting souls afford; 

Let them be our Cup and Healing, 
And at length our full Reward; 

So a ransomed world shall ever 
Praise Thee, its Redeeming Lorp. 


IF THOU BELIEVEST. 


THIs was the reply of Philip the Evangelist (Acts viii. 37) to 
the Ethiopian’s request to be baptized. It plainly teaches that 
there is something in personal faz¢h, and such faith as the Gospel 
requires, which renders it an zzdispensable antecedent condition 
of effectual baptism. For the man to desire baptism, or to be 
willing to be baptized, was not enough. Neither would the man’s 
Jaith in baptism answer. For it is evident, and must have been 
so to Philip, that the man had such faith—that is, he believed that 
there was some peculiar virtue in the right of baptism, and there-— 
fore desired to secure the benefit of the right, whatever that bene- 
fit might be. Instead, however, of taking this as a sufficient and 
proper qualification for baptism, the Evangelist seeks rather to 
correct any wrong or superstitious view the man might have, by 
directing his thoughts to another and higher object. That object 
had been clearly indicated by the portion of the prophecy of 
Isaiah then under consideration, and which Philip had explained. 
With regard to that object, which was none other than the crucified 
and ascended Jesus, the Ethiopian was required to ‘‘deHeve with 
all his heart.’’ So the man at once understood it, for he earnestly 
and with deep emotion declares, ‘‘I believe that Jesus Christ is 
the Son of God.’’ 

The whole case furnishes an impressive illustration and con- 
firmation of faith, as defined in our Catechism. First, there was 
knowledge, gained by reading the Scriptures, by the special 
instruction of a living minister sent to aid the earnest inquirer, 
and made certain by the enlightening influence of the Holy Spirit. 


> 
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Then an assured confidence in Jesus Christ, as his own personal 
Saviour, was wrought in the awakened and enlightened Ethiopian’s 
heart, by the Holy Ghost through the Gospel. Then, and not till 
then, was the man truly ready to receive the divinely-appointed 
visible sign ‘and seal of the grace bestowed upon him, by being 
baptized for the confirmation and profession of his faith. 
Here, then, the inquiry naturally arises—‘‘ why ts such faith 
indispensable to salvation ? | 
To this inquiry the Scriptures return a three-fold answer, cor- 
responding with the nature of the redemption which man needs, 
the nature of the Redeemer by whom alone man can be saved,. 
and the nature of the ends to be secured by divine grace in man’s 
salvation. 
1. The redemption which man needs, is one which can be ap- 
plied and appropriated in no other way than by true evangelical 
faith. It is primarily a redemption from the just penalty of sin, 
by the endurance of that penalty by another person. But the 
penalty of sin is spiritual death; and as a consequence of this 
death, temporal and eternal. The inmost seat and root of sin is 
in the soul, the person of man, and thus his bodily life is involved 
in the evil and curse of sin. Hence, it is man, asa person, that 
first of all and above all needs redemption; and it is to manas a 
person that the redemption of the Gospel is offered. 

But every one can readily see, that to be personally redeemed 
from the curse or penalty of. sin, every one must be willing, must 
personally consent to be ransomed. ‘This, however, requires a 
deep sense of sin and its fearful consequences (he must know how 
great his sins and miseries are), a desire and willingness to escape 
the curse, and a knowledge and acceptance of the redemption pro- 
vided. To this, faith is indispensable. That is, in order to a sin- 
ner’s doing this, he must in his mind and heart think, feel, and 
do (by grace) what no one can do without faith. 

If the seat of sin were the body, and the cause and effects 
of sin were lodged mainly on and in the body, man might 
be saved in a way not requiring personal faith, not demanding any 
personal act on his part. Any one lying in fainted condition, un- 
conscious and insensible, may be restored by stimulants without 
his knowing it, or consenting to the application of the means. Or 
an invalid, prostrated by some bodily disease, may be cured by 
proper medicines, even though personally indifferent to what the | 


Witae 
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physician and anxious friends may be doing for him; he may 

simply submit to the treatment. The remedies aula may 

reach his case and prove efficacious, without his desiring it or 

caring about the result. It is otherwise, however, in the matter of 
salvation. Wholly dependent as the sinner is upon the grace of 
God for his redemption, he must, under the influence of that. 
grace, freely and heartily accept, lay hold of, appropriate it. It 

cannot be put on him, or in him, by any outward application; as, 

for instance, by baptism, confirmation, or the Lord’s Supper. He 

must grasp it with the deepest, strongest, and most pervading 

power of his whole personal being. He must believe, and believe 

“with all his heart.’’ 

So again, considering redemption as a deliverance from the 
power and bondage of sin. This power is a moral power, under 
which the sinner lies in helpless guilt. The bondage isaspiritual 
bondage by which he is enslaved. Now it must be evident, that 
deliverance from such a state cannot be effected without the per- 
son’s desire and consent. A prisoner may be driven from his dun- | 


geon. But the sinner’s dungeon is his own sinful self, and he ; 
must be willing to have that simfw/ self broken open, the inward we 


oy of his own heart’s sinful appetites and passions burst asun- 
, before he can have deliverance. A man held in bodily slavery 

is be set at liberty by his nominal master, whether he wishes to — 
be or not, and so become a nominal freeman. But to be free 
from inner spiritual bondage, it is necessary that he do and heart- 
ily consent to something more than this. To be redeemed from 
his sins, he must repent of them, renounce and forsake them, and 
accept of the help provided to enable him successfully to fight 
against sin. How could a man be redeemed from sin, and yet 
cling to it, and let it willingly cling to him? Such redemption, 
then, cannot be conferred by any external rite or ceremony. Ten 
thousand absolutions by ten thousand priests can never free the 
sinner who wilfully continues in his sin, from its power and bond- 
age. It requires a corresponding act on his part, and that act is 
faith. Thus, in this view again, the necessity of faith is manifest. 

In like manner might this truth be illustrated, and proven if 
redemption be considered as a restoration of the soul truly 
redeemed to the favor and fellowship of God, and all the immu- 
nities and blessings of such fellowship. 

2. In view of the character or nature of the Redeemer, the 
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necessity of evangelical faith becomes still more apparent. It is 
impossible to see Christ, so as to discern Him in His true redemp- 
tive nature and character, excepting by faith. He is emphatically 
a spiritual Saviour, and cannot be known by and after the flesh or 
by carnal organs. To look upon the outward man, Jesus of Nazareth, 
as multitudes did during His sojourn upon earth, was not to see 
Him. It was not thus Peter viewed Him, when he declared that 
he looked upon Him as Christ, the Son of the living God. No 
- flesh or blood revealed that blessed vision to Peter's soul. It was 
not in this outward way that John contemplated Him when he 
says: We beheld His glory, the glory as of the only-begotten of 
the Father, full of grace and truth. It is not thus His true follow- 
ers now behold Him, when ‘looking unto Jesus, the author and 
finisher of their faith.’? No man can see or say that Jesus is the 
Christ, but by the Holy Ghost. And the power in those enabled 
to do this, by which they do it, is faith. 

3. A consideration of the blessed ends to be secured by the 
divine redemption, leads to the same conclusion. There is no real 
fighting with the world, the flesh and the devil, without engaging 
in the conflict as the good fight of faith. There is no victory over 
sin by any other method, for ‘this is the victory that overcometh 
the world, even our faith.’ Faith, which lays hold of the righteous- 
ness of Christ in justification, and faith which casts its anchor of 
hope far within the heavenly vail—this faith, first and last, is the 
indispensable condition, on man’s part, of his personal salvation. 

Who then would delude others, or let himself be deceived by 
the fancy or the superstition that any outward rites or forms or 
ceremonies can suffice? Who should be willing to assume the tre- 
mendous responsibility of teaching a view of sacraments, ordi- 
nances, or outward religious works, by which souls may be tempted 
to overlook or to underrate the vital necessity of a full, hearty, 
personal faith in the Lord Jesus Christ? Fearful indeed must be 
the peril of those who may suffer any favorite scheme of theo- 
logy or philosophy to tempt them to tamper with this fundamen- 
tal term of salvation, fixed by Him whose sole prerogative it is to 
fix it, and who has said, ‘‘ He that believeth not shall be damned.” 


My faith would lay her hand 
On that dear Head of Thine, 

While, like a penitent I stand, 
And there confess my sin. 
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GLAD TIDINGS. 


SucH were declared to be the tidings of the Redeemer’s birth. 
They were announced as such, of because by the mere fact of His 
having thus taken upon Himself the nature of man; He had 
effected the needed and promised redemption. Nowhere in the 
whole Scriptures is any declaration to be found warranting such 
an opinion. Nowhere in the doctrinal history of the primitive 
Church do we meet with any such notion as that He should effect 
salvation by deifying man through an “organic conjunction’’ of 
the God-head in Him with the race. The tidings of His birth 
were glad because they announced the actual advent of Him who 
should be a Saviour by ransoming sinners from the power and 
penalty of sin, by bearing the penalty of their. sins in His own 
human nature, and so making atonement for them and procuring 
through His merits (active and passive) the regenerating grace of 
the Holy Ghost. 

Hence the glad tidings of His birth found their true significance 
and consummation in those still more gladsome tidings of His tri- 
umphant resurrection. By this it was demonstrated that His aton- 
ing passion was accepted, and that redemption by His propitia- 
tory death was certainly effected and secured. 

On this account, as we are explicitly assured, ‘were the disciples 
glad when they saw the Lord”’ arisen from the dead, and thereby 
most indubitably proven to be the Son of God with power to save 
to the uttermost all who would come to the Father through Him. 
And on this account Paz/, who did not see Him at the time when 
He awakened joy in the hearts of the desponding disciples, and 
who did not then care to see Him, declared many years after- 
wards, that the fact of His resurrection and glorification were still 
glad tidings. If He had not risen, this same inspired Apostle 
affirms, our faith had been vain, notwithstanding His birth, His 
incarnation. But now was He risen, and there was ground for 
true and lasting joy. 

May these same Easter tidings prove similarly joyful to many 
believing hearts now, inspire fresh hope, prompt to enduring 
patience, and incite to untiring service of the arisen and glorified 
Redeemer, until they see Him as He is on His exalted throne in 
heaven. 
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‘‘ SING YE TO THE LORD; FOR HE HATH TRIUMPHED GLORIOUSLY.” 


At the Lamb’s high feast we sing 
Praise to our victorious King, 

Who hath washed us in the tide 
Flowing from His pierced side; 
Praise we Him, whose love divine } 
Gives His sacred blood for wine, 
Gives His body for the feast, 

Christ the Victim, Christ the Priest. 


Where the Paschal Blood is poured, 
Death’s dark angel sheathes his sword ; 
Israel’s hosts triumphant go 

Through the wave that drowns the foe. 
Praise we Christ, whose Blood was shed, 
Paschal Victim, Paschal Bread ; 

With sincerity and love 

Eat we manna from above. 


Mighty Victim from the sky, 

Hell’s fierce powers beneath Thee lie; 
Thou hast conquered in the fight, 
Thou hast brought us life and light. 
Now no more can death appal, 

Now no more the grave enthral ; 
Thou hast opened paradise, 

And in Thee Thy saints shall rise. 


Easter triumph, Easter joy, 
Sin alone can this destroy ; 
From sin’s power do Thou set free 
Souls new-born, O Lord, in Thee. 
Hymns of glory and of praise, 
Risen Lord, to Thee we raise; 
Holy Father, praise to Thee, 

- With the Spirit ever be. Amen. 


4 





TRUE AND SOLID COMFORT. 


Tue first and second questions of the Heidelberg Catechism 
might be properly designated the introduction to the Catechism, 
for they are not included in the three-fold division made of the 
work. Without them, however, the book would be incomplete. 
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As a preface to any book of real merit prepares the reader to 
peruse it more intelligently, so do the first and second questions 
of this instructor enable the catechumen to understand that which 
it is of vital importance to know: How ¢o live and die happy. 

We do not regard the Catechism as superior to the Bible, or as 
of equal authority with it, asa rule of faith and practice. It is 
not a book written by inspired pens, like the Bible, but the pro- 
duction of men who feared God and loved the truth, as it is in 
Jesus. Next to the Scriptures, in the Reformed (German) Church, 
it is the touch-stone by which to test tenets and dogmas. 

We claim that it is a compend of the essential and fundamental 
doctrines of salvation, clearly stated, well fortified by scriptural 
proof, and logically arranged for the correct understanding of the 
same. It is, in truth, the layman’s hand-book of theology, the 
only German Reformed Church Manual recognized by the Church. 

The scope or end of the Catechism, is to unfold to the sinner, 
miserable in the extreme, the only true and substantial comfort, 
both for life and for all eternity: or how tle sinner may secure 
and enjoy comfort in his present state; how he may be delivered _ 
from the power of sin and Satan, and be eternally saved. 

_ True and solid comfort is this: Full deliverance from all evil, 
. and the possession of the greatest good. : 

This is set forth most beautifully in the first question of the 
Catechism. 

There are two things admitted by all intelligent readers of the 
Word of God, whether they claim to be Calvinists or Armenians: 
1. The total depravity of human nature; and, 2. The all-suffi- 
ciency of the plan of salvation by Jesus Christ to save sinners. 
Jesus Christ died for all who will come to Him to besaved. John 
li: 16. , 

To enjoy true comfort, the sinner must be delivered from the 
power and dominion of sin—all sin. He must be able to say, “I 
am not my own.’’ ‘‘What! know ye not that your body is the 
temple of the Holy Ghost which is in you, which ye have of God, 
and ye are not your own.’’ 1 Cor. vi: 19. 

As long as a person belongs to himself—is his own master—he 
is the servant of sin; he is in the bonds of iniquity, ruled by un- 
sanctified passions and tyrannized over by sinful propensities. 
The members of his vile body are unruly. Just assoon as he 
ceases to be his own master, he is delivered from the power of sin, 
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and belongs to his true Lord and Master—is rebound to God, his 
Creator—and this is possessing the greatest and chief good. 
‘That I with body and soul, both in life and in death, am not my 
own, but belong unto my faithful Saviour, Jesus Christ.’’ ‘Ye 
are bought with a price,’” 1 Cor. vi: 20. ‘‘For none of us liveth 
to himself, and no man dieth to himself. For whether we live, 
we live unto the Lord; whether we live, therefore, or die, we are 
the Lord’s.’’ Rom. xiv: 7, 8. 

But who can say in the language of the Catechism: ‘‘I am not 
my own,’’ etc.? The BELIEVER. Here, as elsewhere, the instruc- 
tor addresses the believer. The true believer only can say: ‘‘I 
am not my own, but belong to my faithful Saviour, Jesus Christ;’’ 
for it is by true faith that the sinner is united to Jesus Christ—zn- 
grafted into Him by true faith, as the twentieth question states. It 
is by faith, wrought by the Holy Ghost by the gospel, that he is 
assured of his union with Christ. Dean Alford says in his com- 
ments on the third chapter of John’s gospel, 11: ‘‘ In answer to 
the unbelieving question of v. 9, our Lord proceeds to show that 
the appointed means of this new birth, and of being upheld in the 
life to which it is the entrance, zs faith in the Son of God.”’ 

True and solid comfort is only promised to believers: ‘‘God so 
loved the world (the human race), that He gave His only begotten 
Son, that whosoever believeth in Him should not perish, but have 
everlasting life.’’ ‘‘ He that believeth on the Son hath everlasting 
Hie. Jo. nike 165-40 

For the believer to say, ‘‘I belong to my faithful Saviour, Jesus 
Christ,’ isin accordance with the teachings of the Scripture. All 
true believers are Christ’s. They are called His peculiar people, 
zealous of good works. ‘‘ Looking for that blessed hope, and the 
glorious appearing of the great God and our Saviour, Jesus Christ, 
who gave Himself for us,’’ (the language of true believers) ‘‘ that 
He might redeem us from all iniquity, and purify unto Himself a 
peculiar people, zealous of good works.’’ Titus il: 13, 14. 

Believers are called His children: ‘‘Behold I and the children 
whom the Lord hath given me.’’ Is. viii: 18. They are also 
called His bride: ‘‘I will betroth thee unto Me forever; yea, I 
will betroth thee unto Me in righteousness, and in judgment, and 
in loving kindness, and in mercies.” Hos. ii: 19. They are said 
to be His inheritance: ‘‘ Yea, I havea goodly heritage.’’ Ps. xvi: 
6. They are represented as given to Him by the Father: ‘1 have 
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manifested thy name unto the men which thou gavest Me out of 
the world; Thine they were, and Thou gavest them Me; and they 
have kept Thy word.’’ Jo. xvii: 6. To belong to Jesus Christ, 
who is the Son of God, as well as the son of man, oh, what a 
comfort is this! It alone is true, solid and substantial. Jesus is the 
eternal Son of God—like God, an invisible essence, self-existent, self- 
substantial—the unchangeable and chief good, without beginning 
orend. Jesus Christ is a perfect Saviour. Before the founda- 
tions of the world were laid, He was ordained to be the Saviour 
of sinners. All things exist by Him. ‘All things were made by 
Him; te without Him was not anything made that was made.’’ 
Jo. i: | 

Beta such an all-complete, all-glorious, all-beautiful Saviour, 
the all-and-in-all, the Alpha and the Omega, the beginning and 
the end, the first and the last, even the Almighty God Himself, 
having sanctified human nature in union with His Divine nature, 
it is certainly great comfort to belong to Him. ‘‘Our life is hid 
with Christ in God. God, the justly offended, desires all sinners to 
belong to Him to be perfected and eternally saved. ‘Look unto 
Me, and be you saved, all the ends of the earth: for Iam Gods 
and there is none else.’’ Is. xxxxv: 22. ‘‘Come unto Me all ye 
that labor and are heavy laden, and I will give yourest;’’ Matt. xi: 
28, 29. ‘By grace are ye saved through faith; and that not of 
yourselves; it is the gift of God: not of works; lest any man 
should boast;’’ Eph. ii: 8 9. ‘‘Werden dann alle Menchen wilder- 
um durch Christum selig, wie sie durch Adam ferlohren worden? 
‘‘Nein: sondern allein diejenigen, die durch wahren Glauben ihme 
werden eingeleibet, und alle seine Wohlthaten annehmen.”’ 

H. 


WHAT IS A MOTTO? 
OR, IS MITTELMASS DIE BESTE STRAAS? 


DeEar MonTHLy: As it is allowable for beginners to ask ques- 
es I will venture to propound a few: 

. What is a motto? Is it not a word, or a short sentence con- 

fining a fundamental truth or principle, which (truth or princi- 
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ple, is of universal application—a sort of guiding-star in all the 
concrete relations of the society or organization whose motto it 
is? If sa— 

2. What is the meaning of the sentence, ‘‘ Mittelmass die beste 
Straas,’”’ viewed in the light of this definition? We know enough 


-- German to enable us to give a literal translation of it, and it runs 


somehow thus: ‘‘ The middle-measure is the best way!’’ But is 
there not some mystery about it; has it not some secret hidden 
meaning, which, like that of the utterances of the Delphic oracle, 
lies beyond the ken of the vulgar? Or, if it means nothing more 
than it says, if the sense of it-is only that which appears on its 
face and is accessible to mortals of ordinary mental capacity. 

3. How does it suit for the motto of the Christian Church ? 
Does it express, as a motto should, the fundamental, the ruling 
principle of Christianity, or of the Christian Church, especially of 
the Protestant Church; and more especially still, the Reformed 
‘branch of the Protestant Church? 

4. It is well known that this sentence, ‘‘Mittelmass die beste 
Straas,’’ has for many years occupied aprominent place formerly in 
the German Reformed Church, but recently in she Reformed Church 
of the United States, as the motto of a religious newspaper pub- 
ished under the direction and supervision of Synod. Is it 
intended to express the sense of our theologians as to what the 
“‘spirit and genius” of the Reformed Church is? And if it be 
her nature to choose the ‘middle-measure,’’ the harmless mean, 
whither shall we direct our search in order to find out what that 
is? Shall we trace her history? or shall we, as she herself is wont 
to do, go back to the teachings of Christ and His Apostles, to find 

a description of this middle-measure way ? 
gs, I canconceive of a street, situated between two other streets, ' 
in which middle street one might walk with no more than ordinary 
risk; but in the moral and religious world this don’t seem to hold 
good in all respects... There are, so far as I have been able to dis- 
cover, only ¢wo ways spoken of in the Scriptures; one of which is 
the zarrow way, which leadeth unto life, and the other the broad 
road, which leadeth unto death. There might, perhaps, be some 
sort of middle way zmagined between the kingdom of Christ and 
the kingdom of Satan—between true Protestantism and false Pro- 
testantism, avd between Protestantism and Roman Catholicism ; 
but even if such fancied middle way were a real way, would it be 
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safe to be found in it? What, then, is that “‘ Mittelmass’’ with 
which the Messenger has been measuring; where that ‘‘beste 
Straas’’ along which it has been journeying these many years? 

6. /s there such a thing as a harmless mean between truth and 
error, virtue and vice, true religion and false religion ? 

There are still other interesting questions connected with this 
subject which might be asked, but I will stop for the present. 

Bj, Be 





THE CHARACTER AND MISSION OF OUR CHURCH. 


Every branch of the Church has some distinct and distinguish- 
ing feature. If this were not the case it would have no right to a 
separate existence.. Should any two denominations be found that 
are alike in spirit and doctrine, they should at once unite, and thus. 
help forward the time when the Church shall be one in form as 
well as in spirit. No good reason can be advanced why any por- 
_tions of the Church that have the same faith and customs, should 
not be brought into living, organic union. All true Christians, 
too, should constantly and fervently pray that the good Lord may 
hasten the time when all His people shall be one, even as Christ 
and the Father are one. Until this blessed period is brought 
about, it is equally right and proper to study the peculiarities and 
differences which now separate the Church; if we do this, not for 
the purpose of magnifying these differences and exalting ourselves: 
above others, but of knowing what our peculiarities are, in order 
that we may the more effectually accomplish our mission in the 
world. | 
Such being the case, we may take it for granted that our own 
Church has a place to fill, and a work to perform, which cannot 
be done as effectually by any other as by us. It has already 
accomplished much in the past, and might do a great deal more 
were we only properly united. As isknown to all who have had eyes 
to see and ears to hear, there have been very unfortunate tenden- 
cies at work for some years past, which have produced sad alien- 
ations, and greatly crippled the energies of the Church. To 
ignore these things and speak as if everything were right, and the 
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Church of one mind in its adherence to the old doctrines and 
customs of our fathers, is surely enough to shake the confidence of 
the most charitable in the sincerity and honesty of those who do 
it. Such, at least, has been the effect of certain deliverances that 
have lately been found in the Reformed Church Messenger by the 
senior editor, Rev. Dr. Fisher, upon our minds, and we doubt not 
upon the minds of others. Take the following as a specimen : 

‘¢ The original Reformed Church, in the days of the Reforma- 
tion occupied, in a great measure, a mediating position among 
the parties by which she was surrounded, and such seems to be 
the position assigned her legitimate and direct representative in 
this country. Some years ago she was on the verge of being car- 
ried away from her original moorings by the influence of the gen- 
eral tendency by which she was, along with other Churches, sur- 
rounded. She was, however, happily arrested in season from her 
divergent career, and brought back to her original standpoint, 
which she occupies at the present day, with such legitimate 
advances only as are inseparable from natural and healthy 
progress. 

“The position thus occupied by our branch of the Reformed 
Church, eminently fits her for mediating between the Churches by 
which she is surrounded, and bringing them back from their 
divergent extremes into which they have been more or less driven. 
The tendency on the one hand, is to high-churchism, which finds 
its home in outward forms and ritualistic observances; and on the 


other, to the exclusive development of man’s emotional nature, 


which sometimes runs out into bold rationalism, and then again 
even into open infidelity itself. 

 ¢In the midst of all these tendencies, the legitimate representa- 
tive of the original Reformed Church holds on steadfastly to her 
distinctive doctrines and religious customs.”’ 

The plain and evident meaning of these words is, that the 
Reformed Church, by which, of course, Dr. Fisher means that 
wing of it with which he has identified himself within the last few 
years, is now occupying the original conservative position which 
it did at the time of the Reformation; and that whilst other 
denominations have yielded to high and low-churchism and other 
influences, so as to have lost their original character to a great 
extent, his own Church stands singularly pure, being of one mind 
in doctrine and custom with our fathers of blessed memory. In 
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reading the above and other remarks of a similar character, we 
have been led to ask, if it were possible for the author, who has 
more than once publicly affirmed that he always weighs well his 
words, could be so blinded by prejudice as to make statements so 
much at variance with facts. How absurd, for instance, the 
declaration, that the Mercersburg school, or the Reformed Church 
Messenger occupies such a conservative or middle position as to 
fit it for mediating between all the sister denominations of the 
land. Why, the fact is, and Dr. Fisher knows it, that none of 
them, unless it be the old school Lutherans, or high-church Epis- 
copalians or Catholics, would think of such a thing. It has only 
been a few weeks ago that the Christian Intelligencer openly 
affirmed, that so long as Nevinism was in the ascendancy, a union 
was out of the question. | 
Then how preposterous to talk about the Messenger mediating 
between the Churches, when every one knows that, like Ishmael, 
its hand is against every one, and that it keeps its battle axe with 
a half dozen sharp blades with which it is all the while cutting and 
slashing at the Dutch, or Presbyterians, or Puritans, or Evangeli- 
cal Alliance, &c. For sucha journal, or party to mediate and 


foster union, how absurd! Let any one only look over the files of ae 


the Adessenger, and read what it has said about selling out to the 
Dutch, the Dutch raid, the union of the Presbyterian Church, 
&c., and he will soon see that a different spirit is needed for 
mediating union. : Eestie.: 
In making these remarks we do not wish to deny, that the “ue 
character of our Church is conservative, and that it is fitted, of 
kept in tts original purity, to exert a mediating influence upon all 
- around us. This is its chief excellence; nor is there any doubt 
that it would accomplish this blessed end, if the spirit and teach- 
ings of the Heidelberg Catechism would be strictly adhered to. 
But what we object to in the above remarks, is the claim that is 
set up, and the plea that is for those who have used all their influence 
to introduce doctrines and a scheme of worship clearly at variance 
with the original life of the Church, when it is known that the 
position which they occupy, instead of being conservative, is such 
as to alienate all the truly evangelical denominations of the land 


from us. 
Equally unaccountable is the assertion, that the position of those 


represented by the Messenger, is the legitimate outgrowth of the 


ete 
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original life of the Church, so long as the Eastern Liturgy, with its 
-anti-Reformed scheme of worship is advocated and used. Dr. 
Nevin said years ago, that it was not after the pattern of any lit- 
urgy or form of worship ever in use in the Reformed Church, 
either in Europe or America. And Dr. Fisher, as is known, 
signed a minority report years ago, and wrote his famous editorial 
of 1862 against it. Yet, now he tells us, that those who advocate 
the New Order of Worship, which is decidedly more objectionable . 
than the Provisionary liturgy, hold on steadfastly to the distinctive 
doctrines and religious customs of the Church. How are such 
statements to be received? Is the author in earnest, or iejb-3 
species of hoodwinking? | | 
Then what are we to say of the solemn protest that has been 
made for the last six years, by no small portion of the Church. One 
may well ask if Dr. Fisher never heard of the Myerstown Conven- 
tion, or of the debates in the General Synod at Dayton and 
Philadelphia. However much some may despise this protest, it is 
not to be ignored. | 
If Dr. Fisher, and those associated with him, have really aban- 
doned the position held by the Mercersburg School for some 
years past, honesty would require that they should openly acknow- 
ledge it, as this would be very gratifying news, and lead to a happy 
conclusion of the strife that has been going on for years past. 
And if this is not the case, and they are determined to use the 
New Order of Worship, and advocate its peculiar doctrines, then 
we, in the name of thousands, enter our solemn protest against 
such statements as the above, as being calculated to do much 
harm, and shake what confidence yet remains in those who have 
so far traduced the Church of our fathers as to make us a bye- 
word and reproach in the estimation of the most active and evan~- 
gelical portion of Protestantism. Surely we have had enough of 
such stuff and bombast, especially in view of the late apostasies 
from their ranks, which ought to have taught some important 
lessons. We are pained to refer to these things, but truth and 
justice demand an exposure. GAW. a 





Kinp words are blessed things. Speak them every day. ‘Scatter 
them like sunbeams everywhere. ‘They will bless others and then. 
return to bless your own heart. 
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SAPPERS AND MINERS. 


7 


In ancient warfare sapping and miningwere an important branch 
of military operations. Mostly, indeed, they were essential to 
the success of offensive operations. At a period when the most 
effective weapons of assault from a distance were bows and arrows, 
darts, javelins and spears, strong walls around cities and towns 
formed their most secure defence. Hence, such cities as Nineveh, 
Babylon, and Jerusalem, were considered impregnable, so long as 
the people within had a supply of food and water. 

It became an important military question, therefore, how to 
take such cities, and conquer the army entrenched within them. 
Various devices were invented and employed. Movable wooden 
turrets or towers were erected by the assailing army outside, as 
high or higher than the walls, and from these weapons were hurled 
against the besieged. Battering-rams were constructed so as to. 
be swung with great force against the ramparts, and by repeated 
blows, cause a breach in them. 
 But@he walls often proved too firm and strong for such attacks, 
Then another device was adopted. If in some way the founda- 
tions of the walls could be undermined, or an under-ground pas~ 
sage into the besieged city could be effected, the assailants might 
gain their point, and gain it with comparative ease and safety to 
themselves. The besieged could thus be taken by surprise. They 
would not know the course pursued by the enemy, and in an unex- 
pected moment the point or points thought most secure would 
tumble down and open a wide entrance to the foe, who, rushing 
through the breach, would gain possession of the city and capture 
its unwary and disconcerted defenders before they could rally 
in sufficient numbers to drive the assailants back. 

This was called sapping and mining. Those of the besieging 
army who did this work, were called sappers and miners. 

Now, worldly warfare has its counterpart in spiritual warfare. 
There are theological sappers and miners, who, by methods and 
devices analagous to those above described, assail the fortifica- 
tions and walls of Christian doctrine and the common faith. 
There are ecclesiastical sappers and miners who, in correspond- 
ings ways, seek to break down the ramparts and securities reared 
for the maintenance and defence of the open Church, and they 


bu 
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try to break them down, not by open, direct assault,sbut by sag- 
ping and mining. 

_ The subject is an important one, and merits serious considera- 
tion. Let it have the reader’s earnest attention, that by learning 
how these hostile operations are done, he may realize the danger 
to which the cause of truth is thus exposed, and join in efforts 
necessary to counteract them. 

First of all it must be remembered, that there are certain great 
facts and doctrines involved in the common faith of evangelical 
Christianity. For sufficient reasons these are held in a well- 
defined form, and are considered fundamental and vital. These 
facts and doctrines are summarily set forth in what is known as 
the Apostles’ Creed, taking its several articles in a sense agreeing 
with the explicit declarations of the Holy Scriptures, and adding 
such doctrines as are not named in the Creed. By the general 
conviction and*common consent of Evangelical Christians, the 
maintenance of these doctrines and facts in their Gospel purity, 





what they are in themselves as the form and declaratiogp of his 
faith in God, his Redeemer, and precious as the foundation and 
bond of spiritual union of the universal Church. 

Among these vital and fundamental principles, are the facts 
and doctrines of the Incarnation, the atonement, the Holy Ghost, 
justification by faith, the Bible, the Sacraments and the Church. 
Whatever differences of opinion Christian charity may cheerfully 
tolerate upon some other points, in regard to such as those named, 
honest agreement is held to be necessary to the integrity and 
purity of the faith. No one can be thought sound in theology or 
doctrine, who rejects those doctrines or who materially modifies 
them. No one can be regarded as a true friend of evangelical 
christianity who opposes them or seek to subvert them. 

A second fact to be noted is, that these principles are so sacredly 
and zealously held by the great body of Evangelical Christians, 
that open and direct assaults upon them would hardly succeed. Of 
this the past history of the Church, furnishes abundant and cheer- 
ing proofs. In every age, enemies of the Gospel of Christ have 
tried their utmost to take the citadel of truth by storm, and to 
break down the walls of apostolic doctrine by violence. Such 
assaults have been made by avowed enemies of christianity, 
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heathen and infidels, and by nominal friends in the person of the 

rulers of the Romish Church, and heretics. To some extent the 

cause of evangelical truth is still exposed to this sort of hostility, 

and from the same sources. But such assaults rarely do much > 

harm. Rather are they calculated to strengthen the cause they | 
seek to destroy, by arousing the friends of truth and righteousness a 
to united and vigorous resistance, by which the machinations of 

the most violent and powerful foes are frustrated. This may be 

easily explained by one or two illustrations. 

Suppose an open assault were made upon the generally received 
doctrine of the purpose of God, as declared in His Word, in the 
incarnation of the Son of God. In the Reformed Church this 
purpose is explicitly held to be, ‘‘that He might, by the power of 
His Godhead, sustain, in His human nature, the burden of God’s 
wrath against sin, and might obtain for, and restore to us, right- 
eousness and life.’’ Now this doctrine might be (as indeed it has 
been) openly opposed and rejected as false, contrary to reason or 
tradition, and philosophically absurd. 

Or, suppose a similar attack were made upon the currently 
accepted doctrine of the divine inspiration and authority of the 
sacred Scriptures. Many specious arguments might be gathered 
from the writings of infidels, skeptics, and papists, again. h 
Protestant view of the Bible. These might be skillfully, t 
falsely and unfairly, employed to destroy confidence in 
Word, and deprive the Church of its support and defence. 

In like manner the Evangelical doctrines of the atonement, 
justification by faith, and related doctrines, might be successively 
assailed by open hostility, by ridicule, and by the arts of 
sophistry. 

But it is easy to see that it would be very unwise and perilous 
for any minister or member of a Church maintaining those doc- 
trines, to array himself in such open hostility to them. For, in 
such case the assailant would not only weaken his bad cause by 
the glaring treason involved in the attempt, but he would make 
himself liable to ecclesiastical discipline and penalties. Every 
Classis or Synod pretending at all to vindicate the faith commit- 
ted to its custody, and maintain the integrity of its Constitution, 
would feel constrained to call such an offender to account, and to | 
deal with him according to the serious nature of his offense. In , 
this way such open hostility to the doctrines of the Church would 
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pe frustrated, and the folly and sin of the guilty party would be 


punished. 

_ Here then comes in for notice the ¢hird fact in the case, and 
that which now more immediately concerns us. Assaults which 
could not be safely or successfully made upon the established doc- 
trines or principles of the Church, in an open and direct way, 
may be made covertly and under deceptive pretences. Artifice 
and guile may succeed where avowed hostility and bold attacks 
would utterly fail. The walls and citadels which cannot be bat- 
tered. down by violence, may be sapped and undermined. By 
digging at and disturbing the foundations of the faith of the 
Church, that faith may be subverted. 

All such attempts, in the nature of the case, are made under 
deceptive disguises, and in connection with efforts to divert atten- 
tion from the real object aimed at, and toconceal that object. It 
may be indignantly denied that any such subverting purpose exists. 
Those who may detect the device and sound the alarm, may be 
denounced as slanderers, troublers in Israel, false alarmists, and 
schismatics. Efforts may be made to destroy their standing in 
the Church, or even to.cast them out of the Synagogue. Any 
means to get rid of them and their annoying opposition to 
schemes for undermining the old faith, are thought justifiable, 

especially if successful. 

‘The sapping and undermining is attempted in some such way 
as the following : 

1. Advantage may be taken of the so-called doctrine of develep- 
ment. The new theology advanced, claims to be not new in 
the sense of being essentially different from that held by the 
‘Church, but only a legitimate advance upon it, a carrying for- 
ward of it to higher and more philosophical grounds. Surely, it 
may be said, Protestants will favor progress and growth. They 
will not bind their theology to a procrustean bed. Especially 
will a Church, so liberal as the Reformed Church has always been, 
allow some latitude in the way of legitimate development. In this 
way attempts are made to secure the privilege of developing the 
Protestant doctrine of the Incarnation into a pantheistic theory of 
an inward conjunction (organically and generically) of the life of 
God, in a real way with humanity. Redemption is developed into 
Christ’s ‘‘joining Himself objectively with the life of the world,”’ 
and saving our lost race by ‘‘an organic process starting in the 
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mmystery of the tncarnation,’’ and an ‘‘ organic conjunction with the 
Saviour.’’ This, we say, may be taught and maintained asin full 
harmony with the doctrine taught in Reformed standards, only | 


somewhat in advance of what they explicitly set forth. And by ae 


the very profoundly philosophical sound of the terms employed, 
or by the covered sense iu which they may be employed, many ad- 
miring hearers or readers or students, may be deluded into the 
belief that it is the good old doctrine, only more profoundly 
apprehended and more learnedly set forth. 

It requires, however, no great discernment to perceive that the 
two views of redemption are radically and essentially different. 
To be saved by the birth of Christ, is a very different thing from 
being ‘‘saved by His death.’’ To hold that the redemption of 
mankind is secured by his organic conjunction generically with 
the human race, by injecting His own substantial theanthropic 


life-powers into the ‘spirit, soul, and body of the race, as a new - 


life-giving substance—and_ so raise it up to reconciled com- 
munion and substantial as well as spiritual fellowship with the 
Divine nature—this is a very broadly different thing from holding 
that He died an atoning, propitiating death for our ransom, from 
the power and the penalty of sin, and that in this way we are 
saved, by being ‘‘reconciled unto God dy the death of His Son.” 

But thus it is that the old faith on this vital point, which parties 
would not dare openly to assail, is sapped and undermined. For 
whoever is tempted into the adoption, with full knowledge and 
consciousness of its import, of the above notion of redemption by 
the organic conjunction process begun in the incarnation, must 
necessarily at heart reject the established evangelical doctrine on 


this point, and be apostate from the Reformed or gospel faith. : 


The two views are essentially antagonistic, and no man can hon- 
estly and intelligently hold both. 

2. In like manner the faith of evangelical Protestantism con- 
cerning the Holy Scriptures may be, has been, assailed under- 
ground. Objections to the position of authority in matters of 
Christian belief ascribed to the Scriptures may be raised, as artful, 
and deceptively subversive of the common doctrine on the subject, 
as any ever brought against it by infidels or by papists. We have 
seen and read such objections in a nominally Protestant paper 
within the last two months. Nothing is said disparaging to the 
Bible; or rather, it is very solemnly declared that nothing said is 
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meant to be so. It is patronizingly acknowledged to be a most 
excellent book, to be sure. Orif the book, asa mere “naked 
book,’’ is not to be held in just such exalted regard the gospel of 
which it is a record, (! ?) is to be very highly esteemed, &c., &c. 
But the whole tenor and tendency of the wearisomely protracted 
argumentation (our grandmother would probably have called it 
‘a long yarn,” if there is any phrase in German to express that 
saying better than ‘‘langweiliger Satz’’)) is—to weaken and dimin- 
ish faith in the Bible as the highest ultimate standard of appeal in 
matters of faith and practice, and to lead all who may be influ- 
enced by the tangled and irresolute sophistry to adopt—well, 
what? Perhaps the brother who received an elaborate epistolary 
exposition of Church Authority, which began in the marsh and 
ended in mist, may be able to tell what. : 

Other illustrations are at hand, painfully near at hand. But 
‘ what has been said may suffice. Let it suffice at any rate to con- 
vince us, that sapping and mining are not things belonging to a 
sort of warfare long since past: but that the greatest peril of 
the Church to-day is, that whilst she may be singing songs 
of security, or whilst others may be trying by some ‘““Mittel- 
mass die beste Straas’’ song, to lull her to sleep, the work of sap- 
ping and mining may be industriously going on, and her walls 
and towers be preparing to tumble in ruins on her head. 

Do any suggest that this involves a hard and cruel accusation ? 
That if such evil is being done, those engaged in it may after 
all be innocent of any such intention? Then our answer is, that 
it seems to us impossible for men of intelligence, and men who 
show that whatever is done, is done with considerate design, 
should be unconscious of the mischief to which they may be lend- 
ing their hands. | 

Little boys may recklessly play with matches in a barn, set fire 
to it and destroy the work of a whole harvest, and not be charge- 
able with malicious intent. But can men do it, and especially 
men making extraordinary pretensions to theological sagacity, 

without incurring responsibility for something more than puerile 
 inconsideration? 


—_—_—_ -eee——___——_ 


MERE submission to authority will not develop a fine character. 
It depends entirely on the quality of the authority. 
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LIQUID TRICKERY. 


As arule, I presume, originally a man drank because he was 
thirsty. But I fear few people in our time really drink because 
they are thirsty, but because they like todrink. What a man can 
take in this way is reallv wonderful. 

May I lift up the curtain and reveal the iniquities of the ligstor 
trade in London? I had much rather not. It is unpleasant to be 
robbed of the illusions of one’s youth. Still of the drink of 
London, I may observe that it is fearfully and wonderfully made. 

Water, say the ancients, is the oldest of the elements: I begin 
with that. One of the first things that the city fathers did, was 
to insure for London a fair share of the refreshing beverage. To 
bring water from a distance was a problem successfully solved, two 
hundred years since, by Sir Hugh Myddleton. Seven water com- 
panies now supply London annually mith 170,000,000 metric tons 
of water, more or less pure. 

Undoubtedly, however, the staple drink of London is beer. 
Beer-drinking nations carry all before them. Look at the Ger- 
mans, for instance: what wonders did they not perform while at. 
war with France? and who ever yet saw a German that could not 
drink beer? The principal manufacture of London, is that of beer; 
and if, as some say, 2,000,000 barrels of beer are consumed in 
~ London annually, what an ocean London drinks. This beer is 
conveyed to the public chiefly through the medium of 10,000 pub- 
lic-houses and beer-shops. It is calculated there is one publican 
for every 668 of the inhabitants. Give, said a writer in a popular 
magazine a year or two since, every public-house or beer- shop an 
average frontage of twenty-one feet, and we shall find, if placed 
side by side, they would make a row of houses thirty-nine miles 
in length. 

It is often asked whom ice we hang? I say, why not the pub- 
licans? Dr. Letheby tells us that they all, almost without exception, 
reduce their liquor with water after receiving it from the brewery, 
the proportion in the better class of houses being nine gallons per 
puncheon, and in second-rate establishments double that. Well, 
I do not know that that is any great sin. As it is, the beer that is 
drunk in public-houses and beer-shops is quite strong enough to 
create an immense amount of misery, and pauperism, and crime. 
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But other ingredients are used; they are, says the eminent indi- 
vidual already referred to, roots and licorice, to sweeten it: a 
bitter principle, as gentian and quassia, sumach and terra japonica, 
to give it astringency: a thickening matter, as linseed, to give it 
a body; acoloring matter, as burnt sugar, to darken it; coculus 
indicus to impart to it a false~Strength; and common capsicum, 
copperas, and Dantzic spruce to produce a head; salt also is given 
to create thirst. One thinks of Sheridan’s squib— 


‘“‘They’ve raised the price of table-beer: 
What’s the reason, do you think ? 

. The tax on malt’s the cause, I hear, 
But what has malt to do with beer?”’ 


But it is all beer that is drunk by the Londoners. Walk along 
the New Cut, stroll into St. Giles’, patronize the great establish- 
ments with plate-glass windows and gas which you see in all parts 
of London, especially the poorer ones, and you find a wretched 
crew, dirty, dissipated, in rags, as often female as male, dull of 
aspect, sodden in face, very shaky as regards their hands. They 
drink gin—‘‘fine old Tom.’’ What is that deceitful liquor made 
of? Well, the chemist tells me it is never sold pure; it is always 
diluted with water. So much the better; but unfortunately, to 
compensate for the weakness created by the water, other ingredi- 
ents are introduced—in some cases actually oil of vitrol, or sul- 
phuric acid. In the generality of cases, potassa and alum are used, 
and oil of almonds to produce beading, and grains of paradise. 
A rare cordial is fine old gin. 

But other spirits are dear to Londoners. I fear they drink as 
much real French brandy in a month, as is ever made in France in 
a twelve-month. This fact is suspicious, or would be so were not 
every individual Londoner a judge of the genuine article, and 
certain that his wine and spirit merchant could not take him in, 
and that he is too honest and honorable a man to make the attempt. 
‘‘You are sure this isa genuine wine?’’ said I to a clergyman with 
whom I dined but recently. ‘‘Oh, certain,’’ was the emphatic 
reply. ‘Ihave known the wine merchant many years, and am sure 
that he is atruly religious man.’’ Yet I have known some people 
who think religion has nothing to do with business, and who act 
— accordingly ; I leave you to imagine what sort of wine and spirits 
they sell. But there is an excuse for them; there is nothing more 
tempting than to play off practical jokes on conceited ignora- 
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muses. ‘‘I want something better than this,’’ said a civic swell 
to a wine merchant, as he stood in the counting-house of the lat- 
ter, tasting some port. What did the merchant do? It is a fact 
that he brought up another bottle of the same port, which he 
quoted at a higher figure. The purchaser was delighted ; that was 
just the port he liked, and a handsome order was the result. 

But I have not yet done with spirits. I have spoken of brandy 
and gin: are rum and whisky better? That is a question easier 
asked than answered. I once met a gentleman from Demarara. 
‘‘Ah,’’ said he, “I have made many a hogshead of rum from bilge- 
water.’’ I don’t think I have ever drunk any Demarara rum since. 
It is true he declared the rum was only for the use of negroes on 
the coast of Africa, but accidents will occur in the best-regulated 
families, and it is always best to be on the safe side. 

But wine, generous wine, beloved of the poets, surely that is the 
juice of the grape. Let us hear Dr. Druitt. He asks if the medi- 
cal men ever take the trouble to examine the wine they recommend 
to their patients in cases of debility. On one occasion, he says, 
curiosity prompted him to ask leave to taste a wine which had 
cost 4s. 6d., and had been obtained at a neighboring wine-vault. 
When the cork was drawn it was scarcely colored and was a very 
bad one, a thing of no good augury for the wine. There was no 
smell of port wine; the liquid when tasted gave half a dozen sen- 
sations instead of one. There was a hot taste of spirits, a sweet 
taste, a fruity taste like damsons, and an unmistakable flavor of 
Roussillon ; ‘‘it was a strong, unwholesome liquor, purchased very 
dearly.’’ 

Dyspeéptic patients don’t take port when the doctors recommend 
them sherry; our common sherries come from Spain—not a bit of 
it: from Hamburg and Bremen. Hamburg sherry is made of po- 
tato-gin, capillaire, and flavoring materials, with possibly ten gal- 
lons of grape-juice to the butt. It yields the enterprising shipper 
a profit of 13 per cent; if he omits altogether the ten gallons of 
wine-juice, the profit is infinitely increased. ‘‘Let us hope that 
some friends of humanity,’’ writes Dr. Druitt, ‘will interfere to 
protect helpless women and children at Christmas, and juvenile 
parties, from cheap Hamburg port and sherry.’’ You and I, dear 
sir, know better; the port we drink is the genuine article. | 

At Oporto the wine manufacturers are said to mix elder-juice, 
apple-juice, sloe-juice, logwood decoction, and many other things 
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in the port wine. The real wine of Douro, it is acknowledged, 
scarcely ever reaches London at all. Receipts for making port 
wine are abundant. It has been proved in a court of law, that 
wine sold asfport in London, has not contained a drop of port in 
it at all. 

Even the lighter wines are made in a way which must render them 
unwholesome. Dr. Thudicum contends that the wines of the South 
are plastered—that is to say, ‘‘plaster of Paris is dusted over the 
grapes immediately after they are gathered, or when they are in 
astate of must.’’ Iam quite open to instruction on the use of 
plastering, but have sought it in vain of some large producers or 
importers of sherry. 

Turn atotal abstainer, drink water, tea, coffee, and ginger beer. 
I fear, (to use a vulgar expression,) if Ido so I only jump out of 
the frying-pan into the fire. Pure water is rare; it is cohtami- 
nated in many ways; boys bathe in it, poodles are washed in it, 
cats terminate in it a too lively career; all that is horible is often 
drained into it; and then there are the lead pipes. Take milk of 
fifteen samples examined the other day by a Manchester man ; 
only three were perfectly genuine. Ah, there’s the cup that cheers, 
but not inebriates. Well, I must own there are times when noth- 
ing is pleasanter than a good cup of tea; but where am I to get 
it? A writer in the ‘Food Journal,’’ says of thirty-five samples of | 
London tea submitted to him for examination, sixteen were highly 
adulterated, and many of them quite unfit for human consump- 
tion. Chocolate, which is described as meat and drink, is adul- 
terated with flour, potato-starch, sugar, cocoanut-oil, lard, tallow, 
mutton suet, ochre, chalk, old sea-biscut, and bran. Beautiful 
drink it must be. 

Try coffee.’ Well, I don’t mind the chicory along with it, but 
chicory itself is hard to find genuine. Burnt rags, red earth, and 
rope yarn have been found in chicory. I admit these are extreme 
cases; but the fact is, in the rage for cheapness, and in the desire 
of one honest and respectable tradesman to undersell another 
honest and respectable tradesman, undoubtedly chicory even is 
tampered with in many ways. 

But surely ginger beer and lemonade, says the disciple of John 
Gough, may be quaffed with impunity. There is no sorrow in that 
bowl, no poison in that cup. Alas, the other day, of six speci- 
mens of lemonade analyzed, four were found to contain poisonous 
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contaminations. The ginger beer is worse ; in many cases it is 
atrocious. One sample was found to give enough acetic acid to 
make a tablespoonful of common vinegar, four grains of cream 
of tartar, a trace of copper, and the whole was served up in a 
bottle smelling strongly of petroleum. Fellow-countrymen, there 
is indeed poison in the cup; bold Bacchanalian, tremble as you 
quaff of the flowing bowl. J. EWING RITCHIE. 
from the American Tract Society.—CHRISTIAN WEEKLY. 





THE BIBLE QUESTION. 


HavInc exposed the gross injustice of certain misrepresentations 
of the Evangelical Protestant view of the Bible, it will be proper 
to follow up that exposure with a fair statement of the doctrine 
as really held by those who have been so shamefully wronged by 
the writer referred to in our previous article. 

First: Evangelical Protestantism holds some general truths 
regarding the matter. Thus it is maintained that as a consequence 
of the fall, man lost all proper knowledge of God, and sank into 
a condition in which he was unable of himself to acquire such a 
knowledge of God and religious things as was needful to salvation. 
Furthermore, it is held that in order to man’s obtaining this 
knowledge, a supernatural revelation made directly by God Him- 
self was necessary; that only God could impart a correct and 
certain knowledge of divine things tothe mind and heart of man. 
Another point is, that God chose to do this by the inspiration of 
the Holy Ghost, through human instruments raised especially for 
this purpose. That the revelation so granted, culminated and 
reached its full perfection in Jesus Christ, as God manifested in 
the flesh, of whom all preceding, subordinate prophets had 
borne witness; to whom all pointed, and the revelation of redemp- 
tion through whom was the main burden of all their predictions 
and writings, whether in the law, the Psalms, or the Prophets. 
All that was thus made known by God, was put on record as 
made known, so far as He chose to preserve it, and is contained in 
the Holy Scriptures, so that it might be thus secured for the en- 
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lightenment and guidance of all generations to the end of time. 
And these Scriptures contain the whole counsel of God to man, 
in a divinely inspired matter and form, and teach men with divine 
authority, clearly and distinctly, all things necessary to be 
believed, and that ought to be accepted for doctrine or duty by 
christians. 

The above statements, set forth in a general way, we think, the 
faith of Evangelical Protestants regarding the Holy Scriptures. 
On them as fundamental principles those views rest, which Roman 
Catholics, whether such as frankly call themselves so, or such as 
being Romanists in theory and heart still try to disguise it— 
denounce as book-worship, and condemn as hostile alike to true 
reason and true churchliness. 

Among these views the following may be named as the most 
important and the most commonly entertained: 

1. Special reverence is claimed for the Holy Scriptures. Even 
the book, ‘‘ the naked book,’ containing them, is regarded as 
being peculiarly sacred. But thisis not done at all in the sense, or 
with the sentiments falsely charged upon Protestants, by their open 
or covert opponents. They claim the right of defining the sense 
of terms they employ, if those terms at all fairly admit of that 
sense, and of declaring the sentiment with which they do what 
they do, if the act itself does not clearly involve other sentiments. 
And they do declare that their reverence for the Scriptures is not 
a reverence for the outward book as such. It is not the leather of 
the binding, whether that be Turkey morocco or sheep, whether 
it be entirely plain, or most gorgeously gilded and embossed, 
which they hold sacred. It is not the paper, as such, on which 
the words are printed, whether letter-press or common, simple 
white or gray, or finely tinted, towards which they direct their 
devout regards. Whether the copy before them have gold clasps 
or no clasps, whether it be double-spring-back, or only stitched 
loosely together, makes no difference in their sentiments. What 
they do hold sacred, is the contents, and the contents decause of 
their source, and because of their continued unbroken and insepara- 
ble connection with that source. It is.to them the Book of books, 
the Holy Book (Biblia) because it is God-given, and remains as 
much so to-day as when it first issued from the Spirit, as God’s 
Word to man. 

The character of this reverence may be inferred from the man- 
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ner in which it expresses and manifests itself. There is nothing in 
its spirit or its acts which savors“of creature worship or idolatry. 
The ‘‘ xaked book’’ is never worshipped; the Evangelical Protest- 
ant never prays to his Bible, or calls'‘on it for mediation, succor, : 
or salvation. He does not once look upon it as having, thus 
viewed, any power to hear or answer his petitions. We charge 
Popery with idolatry, because they do pray to creatures as though 
they were gods. They do not simply hold Mary, the Mother of 
our Lord, in devout remembrance, and cherish for her venerating 
regard. ‘They address her as though she were invested with all 
the divine attributes. They assume her omnipresence, her omni- 
potence, and call on her at the same time in all parts of the world, 
thousands of miles apart, wherever there are Romanists, for help 
which only God can grant. So they do, virtually, with other so- 
called saints. 

No Evangelical Protestant ever expresses or betrays any such 
faith in the Bible, or ever so looks to it for help. His reverence 
for the Holy Scriptures is a sentiment of an essentially different 
character, and produces a wholly different effect; an effect 
as widely separated from idolatry as it is possible for true and 
false worship to be. 

It may be illustrated from whatever those who chide us with 
making too much of the Word written, and accuse us of exalting 
it to the disparagement of the Eternal Word—God manifest in 
the flesh—allow in regard to other matters as right and proper, 
and as not involving any thing like idolatry. Thus they take 
stone from a quarryand timber from a forest, and rear them into a 
house; then they dedicate that house to the service of God, and 
hold it thereafter to be specially sacred and holy. To this, pro- 
perly done, there can be no objection. All will admit it to be 
right, and approve of such a dedication or consecration, and the 
sentiments thenceforth cherished for ‘‘the house of God.’ 

But here it has been only man’s work devoted to God’s service. 
How much more then may we claim and show reverence for what 
it contains, and is the setting forth in words of God’s own choosing 
(or their literal translation into the words of some other language) 
of facts, truths, precepts, promises—in a word, doctrines and 
duties, revealed by God to men, and for men to receive and 
devoutly cherish as His Word to them! If Dr. Nevin and his 
deceived followers hold it to be right and proper, that ‘in time? 
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of public worship, all faces should be turned towards ¢he alzar, 
and all eyes fixed upon it, in token of the consenting adoration 
of the people of the sacramental holiness inhabiting the house of 
God;’’ why should it not be far more proper and right that all 
Christians should regard with still greater reverence the Word 
written under God’s immediate inspiration, embodying His will 
in man’s language (if indeed language be of man) and given to 
man as a message sent directly from God in God’s own words to 
him. Why should an altar which men have made, be more sacred 
or worthy of reverence than the Word or the Law which God has 
spoken or written, or caused to be written, and to be handed down 
as a lamp to the feet and a light to the path, for every generation? 

2. The Holy Scriptures are regarded as a supernatural, divinely 
appointed medium of the immediate communication of the mind and 
will of God to His people. They are as truly and really His voice 
and Word to those who are to-day permitted to read them, as they 
were to those to whom they were at first addressed. For all 
material purposes of divine illumination, they are the same Word, 
whether spoken or written. As w/tered, they were uttered in 
words or sentences, setting forth certain facts and truths, &c. 
That those words and sentences were committed to paper by 
writing, or printing, and then, when all the words of all the differ- 
ent parts of revelation were so written or printed, were bound 
together in a volume or book, clearly makes no essential difference 
as to the divine source, character, virtue, and authority of what 
that book contains. Suppose Isaiah sfoke certain words of pro- 
phecy by the Spirit, and that what he thus spoke was zo at once 
put down in writing. When it was once written, if truly and 
correctly written, it was still the same God’s Word as when it was 
spoken. In this respect all the psalms and prophets, gospels and 
epistles, have the same virtue and force for believers now which 
they ever possessed. ‘The ten commandments come as directly 
through the Written Word to the believer’s conscience and heart, 
as they did to the heart of trembling Israel at the foot of the 
mount which burned with fire and smoke. When God sent mes- 
sages to His people by persons commissioned and divinely in- 
spired for the purpose, or by causing them to hear His own voice, 
it was one of the two most immediate and direct ways of com- 
muning with them and bringing Himself near to them. It is pre- 
cisely so now with His Word written. . 


~ 
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Of course it is admitted that the great facts and acts as well as 
the wonderful truths, reported in the gospel transpired, and were 
uttered before a record of them was made. But there is a self- 
delusive and deceptive sophistry in maintaining that this implies 
a difference for the purposes of instruction and edification of the 
Christian, in the value and significanee of the gospel prior to its 
being put on record and afterward. Those that stood by when 
the voice from heaven declared, ‘ This is my beloved Son, hear 
ye Him,” and who with their outward ears heard that voice, had 
no material advantage over those who can now devoutly read the 
record of the impressive fact, and prayerfully meditate upon it. 
What that voice said may reach the heart as fully and effect- 
ively, through the eye reading it, as it did through the ear hearing 
it. And that the voice was uttered eighteen centuries ago, does 
not in the least lessen the significance or divine authority of what 
it declared, or make them cease at all to be the voice of the Father 
testifying of the Son, directly to the heart of those summoned to 
believe in the Son. : 

When the epistle of Paul to the Romans or Galatians is read 
by the Christian now, it is as really and fully a letter from the 
Lord to him, as it was to those primarily addressed. ° 

Now, words are revealers and bearers of the mind and will of 
the person using them, to the person addressed. They are, 
therefore, a medium of the most intimate and direct communica- 
tion between rational minds or spirits. Indeed, they are she 
medium of such communication, with the single exception that 
God has power (and when He pleases uses it) to operate upon 
the human heart and mind without this medium. Ordinarily, 
God emyloys truth, through language, for this purpose. Through 
His words, therefore, or comprehensively through His Word, 
He seeks to hold gracious fellowship with His people, and 


admits them to the most hallowed and _ blegsed fellowship with = fy? 


Him. ‘ 3 

What wonder, then, that they seek continually to cherish the 
Scriptures as such a divinely-appointed medium of fellowship, and 
prize them more than the richest earthly treasures! -It is not on 
the outward shape of the letters, form of the word, structure of 
the sentence, style of the book, that their souls fasten. But all 
these, connectedly, are the revelation of God to them, the setting 
forth of His merciful heart, the declaration of His holy will to 
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their hearts. God, the Spirit, is addressing their spirits, through 
what is here written, and is directly and specially present to them 
in and through all. Hence the Scriptures are to him the living 
Word of the living God. They were not cast off from God, as 
fruit from a tree, to be thenceforth let go for such use as might or 
may be made of them. They continued to this day in unbroken 
connection with Himself, the voices (voces, verba, words) of God 
reverberating in unbroken waves of articulate sounds through all 
ages, and proclaiming with all the virtue and force of their original 
divinity (inspiration) the mind of God to the hearts of men. 
Hence they are more sacred to the believer, more authoritative 
than any voice of the Church or of any human priesthood. The 
Church may change, has often changed; that is, the outward, 
visible Church. It may change its creed, its order and its laws. 
Priests may err, have often erred, and proven blind leaders of the 
blind. But the Bible of to-day is, substantially, the same Bible 
it was nearly two thousand years ago; its truths, its facts of salva- 
tion, its promises and counsels all the same, even as its Author 
is unchanged. , Well, therefore, may every Christian hold the 
written Word as the embodiment and bearer of invisible and 
eternal truth revealed by God to man, in high .and holy regard. 
Chide him, denounce him, ridicule him, misrepresent him who 
may, he knows that it is not for the outward ‘‘naked book’’ he 
cherishes this regard, but for Him who, in and through its words, 
instructs, admonishes, enlightens and comforts him. ; 

We close this article with a quotation which will serve at once 
to illustrate and confirm what has been said: | 

‘‘SRARCH THE SCRIPTURES.’’—Those who have been best and 
longest taught will be the most ready to ‘sit at the feet of Jesus,’’ 
as if they knew nothing, and had everything to learn. In this 
spirit we shall be longing to know more, and yet anxious to know 
nothing except as we are taught of God. Cultivate the disposi- 
tion of simplicity—the spirit of a ‘little child’’—willing to re- 
ceive, embrace, submit to whatever the revelation of God may 
produce before you. It is to this spirit that the promise of hea- 
venly light is exclusively made—‘‘ The testimony of the Lord is 
sure, making wise che simple. The meek will He guide in judg- 
ment; the meek will He teach His way.” It is beautiful to see a 
man like Solomon, endued with enlarged powers of mind, acknow- 
ledging himself to be a little child (1 Kings iii: 7); afraid of 
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trusting in his own light; and seeking instruction diligently in 
_ prayer and meditation upon the Word. 

Oh, be constant in meditation upon this blessed book! ‘¢ Eat 
the Word,”’ when you have ‘found it, and it will be unto you the 
joy and rejoicing of your heart.’ The name of Jesus, the great 
subject of the Word, will be more precious—your love will be 
inflamed—-your perseverance established—-and your heart enlivened 
in the spirit of praise. Thus bringing your mind into close and 
continual contact with ‘the testimonies of God,”’ and pressing 
out the sweetness from the precious volume, it will drop, as. from 
the honeycomb, daily comfort and refreshment upon your heart. 
Thus Luther recommends us to ‘ pause at any verse of Scripture 
we choose, and to shake every bough of it; that, if possible, some 
fruit, at least, may drop down to us. Should this mode,”’ he re- 
marks, ‘“‘appear somewhat difficult at first, and no thought sug- 
gest itself immediately to the mind capable of affording matter for 
a short ejaculation, yet persevere, and try another and another 
bough. If your soul really hungers, the Spirit of God will not 

send you away empty. You shall at length find in one, and that 
perhaps a short verse in Scripture, such an abundance of deli- 
cious fruit, that you will gladly seat yourself under its shade and 
abide there, as under a tree laden with fruit.’’—Bridges. 





CHURCH AUTHORITY. 
(Concluded from the February No.) 


Tuat this is the faith of Protestantism, and ‘specially of the 
‘Reformed Church, will become perfectly clear, by consulting the 
Confessions of the Reformed Church. | 

1. The Heidelberg Catechism. In question 22 we are asked: 
‘What is then necessary for a Christian to believe?’’ The answer 
is: “‘All things promised us in the Gospel, which the articles of 
our catholic, undoubted Christian faith, teach us in sum.’’ That 
is, we are to believe all things promised us in the Word of God, 
of which the Apostles’ Creed gives us a brief and substantial 
summary. Consequently, the authority flows from Christ, through 
the Word of God, and the Creed is ruled and explained by the 
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Scriptures, and not the contrary, as some would pervert the mean- 
ing of the Catechism. This must be plain enough to every think- 
ing person, because (a) the Catechism proceeds at once itself to 
explain the articles of the Creed, on the basis of the Word of 
God, as the ultimate norm of authority for us. (b) This appears 
also from the proof-texts employed by the writers of the Cate- 
chism, John xx: 31 (‘But these are written, that ye might believe 
that Jesus is the Christ, the Son of God; and that believing, ye 
‘might have life through His name’’); Matt. xxviii; 19-20; Mark i: 
15. (c) Also from the explication of this answer by the principal 
author of the Catechism. See Williard’s Ursinus, p. 116, ‘‘Hav- 
ing spoken of faith, it now follows next in order that we speak of 
the object of faith, or enquire what is the sum of those things 
which we are to believe. Faith, in general, embraces the entire 
Word of God, and assents most fully to it, as is evident from the 
definition which we have given of it. ..... Human traditions, 
the ordinances of Popes, and the decrees of councils, are therefore 
excluded from being the object of faith, for faith cannot rely upon 
anything but the Word of God, as an immovable foundation.’”’ See 
also page 118. ‘‘The truth of the other Creeds (namely, the 
Nicene, Athanasian, the Ephesian and Chalcedonian) does not 
consist in the authority or in the decrees of men, or of councils, 
but in their perpetual agreement with the Holy Scriptures, and with 
the teachings of the whole Church from the time of the apostles, 
retaining and holding fast to the doctrine which they delivered, 

and at the same time giving testimony to posterity that they have 
received this doctrine from the apostles, and those that heard | 
them, which agreement is obvious to all those who will but give © 
the subject a careful consideration. The power to give new laws 
concerning the worship of God, or to give new articles of faith bind- 
ing the conscience, belongs to no assembly of men, or of angels, but to 
God alone. WE ARE NOT TO BELIEVE GOD ON ACCOUNT OF THE 
TESTIMONY OF THE CHURCH, BUT THE CHURCH UPON THE TESTI- 
MONY OF GOD.”’ : 

THE SECOND HELVETIC.—Chap. 1. ‘‘We believe and confess the 
canonical Scriptures of the holy prophets and apostles of both 
Testaments, to be the very true Word of God, and to have suffi- 
cient authority of themselves, not of men. For God Himself spake 
‘to the fathers, prophets, apostles, and speaketh yet unto us by the 
Holy Scriptures.’ Chap. 2. ‘‘The Apostle Peter has said, that 
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‘The Holy Scriptures are not of any private interpretation; 2 Pet. 
i: 20. Therefore we do not acknowledge that which they call the 
meaning of the Church of Rome, for the true and natural inter- 
pretation of the Scriptures; which, forsooth, the defenders of the 
Romish Church strive to force all men to receive; but we acknow- 
ledge that interpretation of the Scriptures to be authentic and 
proper, which ts taken from the Scriptures themselves. 
Therefore we suffer not ourselves in controversies about réligian 
or matters of faith, to be pressed with the mere testimonies of the 
‘fathers, or the decrees of councils, much less with received cus- 
toms, orwith the multitude of men being of one judgment, or 
with prescription of long time. Therefore, in controversies of 
religion, or matters of faith, we cannot admit any other judge than 
God Himself, pronouncing by the Holy Scriptures what is true, 
what is false, what is to be followed, or what to be avoided. So 
we rest not but in the judgments of spiritual men, drawn from the 
- Word of God. . . . We do likewise reject human traditions. . . 
which being compared with the Scriptures, disagree with them.’’ 
first Helvetic.—Art. 2. ‘* The interpretation (of the Scrip- 
tures) zs Zo be taken only from the Scriptures, that these may be the 
interpreter of themselves, guided by the rule of charity and faith.’” 
The French Confesston.—Art. 5. ‘‘We believe that the Word 
contained in these books came from one God; on whom alone, 
and not on men, the authority thereof depends. And since this is 
the sum of all truth, containing whatsoever is required for the 
worship of God and our salvation, we hold it not lawful for men, 
no, not for the angels even, to add or subtract to or fron 
Word, or to alter any whit at all inthe same. And t rere: ore i 
follows, that tt ts not lawful to oppose either antiquity, nt, multe _ 
tude, man’s wisdom or judgment, or edicts, or any decrees, or chee: = 
cils, or vistons, or miracles, unto this Holy Scripture: but rather 
that all things ought to be examined and tried by the rule and Square 
thereof. Wherefore we do for this cause also allow those three 
Creeds (the Apostles’, Nicene, Athanasian), decause they are tn 
accordance with the written Word of God.’’—Similarly teach all the 
other of the Reformed Confessions. Be 
The French Confession.—Art. 4. ‘*We acknowledge these books 
to be canonical; that is, we account them as the rule and square 
of our faith.’’ Art. 5: ‘‘ We believe that the Word contained in 
these books came from God ; of whom alone, and not of men, the 
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authority of them dependeth. . . - it is not lawful to oppose 
either antiquity, custom, multitude, man’s wisdom or judgment, 
or edicts, or any decrees, or councils, or visions, or miracles, unto 
this Holy Scriptures; but rather that all things ought to be exam- 
ined and tried by the rule and square thereof. Wherefore, we do 
for this cause also allow these three Creeds, the Apostles, the 
Nicene and the Athanasian, because they agree with the written 
Word of God.” 

Declaration of Thorn.—Art.1. ‘*The Holy Scriptures of the 
old and new Testaments . . . is the only infallible, perfect 
norm and square, both in civil and in churchly matters.”’ 

The Reformed Church in the United States. That this is also 
the established and well-settled doctrine of the Reformed Church 
in the United States, is plain— | | 

1. Because it is pledged to the doctrines of the Heidelberg 
Catechism, in their Azstorzcal sense; and what this sense is, we have 
seen above. . 

2. It is plainly included also in the ‘‘Formula,’’ which every 
minister is required solemnly to subscribe and honestly to hold. 
This is in these words: - | 

We, the undersigned, hereby testify that we honestly and truly 
hold the doctrines of the Heidelberg Catechism #0 be the doctrines 
revealed to us in the Bible, and promise moreover faithfully to 
preach and defend the same. We also declare and promise, 
that we will carefully observe and comply with all the ordinances 
in accordance with the Word of God, wnich are now, or may be 
hereafter introduced by the authorities of the Church; and also 
that we will cheerfully and readily receive and submit to all their 
admonitions and decisions, when. constitutionally expressed, so 
long as we remain in connection with the Church,”’ Se 

There it is expressly implied, that the Bible is the ultimate rule 
of faith, and that the ordinances of the Church have authority only 
in case they are in accordance with the Word of God. 

3. The same is still more solemnly affirmed in the oath of 
office which the Professors are required to take. As this was 
introduced into our Constitution upon the recommendation of Dr. 
Fisher, we presume it will be appropriate to quote it here in full, 
-4n order that all may see{how well the views advocated in the 
Messenger agree with the same: | 

‘“¢You, N. N., Professor elect, &c., acknowledge sincerely before 
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God and this assembly, that the Holy Scriptures of the Old and 
New Testament, which are called canonical Scriptures, are gehu- 
ine, authentic, inspired, and therefore divine Scriptures; that 
they contain all things which relate to the faith, the practice and 
the hope of the righteous, aud are the only rule of faith and prac- 
tice in the Church of God; that consequently no traditions, as they 
are called, and no mere conclusions of reason, which are contrary 
to the clear testimony of these Scriptures, can be received as rules 
of faith or of life. You acknowledge further, that the doctrine 
contained in the Heidelberg Catechism, is the doctrine of the Holy 
Scriptures, and must therefore.be received as in accordance with 
divinely revealed truth. You declare szucerely, that in the office 
you are about to assume, you will make the INVIOLABLE DIVINE 
AUTHORITY of the Holy Scriptures, and the truth of the doctrine 
contained in the Heidelberg Catechism, the basis of all your 
instructions, and faithfully maintain and defend the same in your 
preaching and writing, as well as in your instructions,’’ &c. 

How, after such an oath, can any Professor, Editor, or writer 
undertake to say, that the wrztten Word is not authoritative for the 
Reformed Church? ji BOG: 


P. S.—In the commencement of this article, in the February 
number, the following errors of the press should be corrected : 
p. 58, line 16, for ‘‘treated’’ read ‘‘ tested.’’ 


68,88 O19) for ext EMEA Gest 
58; * - 30; for * miseribed”’ 94“: *asertbed.’’ 
p- 60, ** 10, for ** prophecies’’ ** ‘* prophetic.”’ 
60; ** ay, for “Horn form.” 
p: Gre 14, for ‘creed ”’ “creeds,” 
61, ‘* 16, for ‘‘form’’ me Storm”? 


p. 62, note, line 1, for ‘‘ natural’’ read ‘‘ matured.’’ | 





LENTEN QUERIES. 


EDITORS OF THE REFORMED CHuRCcH MonTHLy: Inasmuch as 
certain leaders of the Mercersburg party have of late years been 
making earnest efforts to introduce into the Reformed Church the 
observance of Zenf, will you favor your correspondent and many 
other readers of the A/onthly, with answers to the following ques- 
tions : . : 
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1. Was the observance of Zenf one of the early customs of the 
Reformed Church? Is there any notice of it in the old Palatinate 
Liturgy, or in any of the other standard Liturgies of the Reformed 
Church ? 

2. Did the Synod of the Reformed Church in this country ever 
recommend the observance of Lent, as it did the leading festivals 
of the Church ? 

3. Do those Churches that observe Len¢, give evidence of more 
uniform piety the year round, than those who do not observe it ? 
Do they indulge Zess in the follies, extravagances and amusements 
of the world, than do other Christians? : QUERIST. 


There should, indeed, be no occasion for such queries as the 
above in the Reformed Church, or by any member of that Church. 
But, unhappily, the discontentment of the Mercersburg party with 
the established historical Reformed faith and practice, and its 
restless endeavors to mend both by tearing them to pieces, so as to 
have an excuse for putting in its own patchwork, has given occa- 
sion for inquiries not only regarding Lenz, but even some matters 
of more serious and fundamental import. The fact is, that as far 
as the party and its innovating movements have had any influence, 
the minds of members and ministers have been painfully disturbed, 
and become sadly unsettled upon almost every distinctively 
evangelical doctrine. Many have been so tossed about by the 
commotion of the Mercersburg pool, that they seem hardly to 
know any more what they really do believe, even in regard to the 
person of Christ, the atonement, justification by faith, the Holy 
Spirit, the Holy Scriptures, the Church, faith, repentance, and 
conversion. For, however ardently they may advocate the new 
theology in a general way, and zealously contend for its success, it 
is only needful to press them with a few direct questions as to 
what they mean by this or that doctrine, or term (as organic 
Christianity, Churchliness, baptismal regeneration, &c.,) to dis- 
cover how wretchedly confused and bewildered they are. 

But, returning to our correspondent’s queries, whilst regretting 
that there is any occasion for them, they can be easily and confi- 
dently answered, in the order in which they are made. 

1. There is not only no provision made in the old Palatinate 
Liturgy of 1563 (or as republished in 1684) for the observance of 
Lent, but it seems studiously to shun all allusion to it. In regard to 
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_ special seasons, nothing is said or enjoined, excepting the observ- 
ance of Christmas, Easter-day, Asscension-day, and Whitsuntide; 
and the first Wednesday in each month is recommended as a day 
of special humiliation and prayer. Foreach of the above Festi- 
val-days, a form of prayer is provided, but not a word is said 
about Lent. And this is the more significant, because in one 
place there is an incidental mention of Invocavit Sunday, which 
is the first in what is called the Lenten season. 

The same is substantially true of all other standard Reformed 
Liturgies ever received and recognized as such by the Church. 
Similar evidence is furnished by the old Hymn-books of the 
Church. Even the old Hessan and Hanan Hymn-book, whilst 
providing a full collection for the Passion season, does not desig- 
nate Lent (or the Fasten-zeit); although in an appended selection 
of Gospels, Epistles and Collects (for which we know of no old 
Church authority), Lent is named. But this can be readily ex- 
plained by the known influence of Lutheranism on those portions 
of the Reformed Church, at the time of the first publication of 

said Hymn-book. 

And all this is in entire harmony with the genius and ptt of 
the Reformed Church, founded as it is upon apostolic principles and 
the purest apostolic practice. Those principles had been shame- 
fully discarded in favor of traditional conceits, perpetuated by an 
apostate hierarchy, in its own interests, and that practice had 
been scandalously perverted into all manner of superstitious usages 
and ceremonies, of man’s device, to the dishonor of divine 
appointments and ordinances. It was the pious and laudable aim 
of the Reformed Church to restore the things of God to their 
proper honor; and the more effectually to do this, man’s devices 
and traditional superstitions were abolished. 

So let them remain. As a mere priestly or ceremonial bond- 
age, they might be tolerated. But as a bondage not only destruc- 
tive of the forma/ liberty of the Christian, but of the sfzvz¢ of evan- 
gelical liberty, and beguiling the professing back into the slavery 
and pernicious influences of will-worship, and salvation by outward 
ceremonial observances, they are to be deprecated and abhorred. | 

The Saviour lays down the only law of fasting worthy of the 
Christian’s obedience or regard; and the whole conception of 
Lent, as recommended and urged by a false churchism, i is antago- — 
nistic to the spirit and letter of that law. | 
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2. No Synod of the Reformed Church in this country, and no 
ecclesiastical authority of the Church in any country, that we 
know of, ever recommended the observance of Lent. No Synod 
of the Church in this country has a right to enjoin it, according 
to our Constitution. | 

3. Practically, the observance of Lent has never promoted a 
uniform living piety in the Churches which observe it. On the 
contrary, moral laxity and rigid Lentism are uniformly associated. 
The Church which is most strict in its enforcement of Lent, is the 
only Church in the world that has its heathenish carnival—and 
that at its headquarters, in Rome—an illustration in point offers 
itself. A young member of a Church into which Lent has been quite 
recently. introduced, asked a friend who does not hold to Lent, 
whether it would be proper to attend the Ogera during this season. 
The sensible answer was—quite as proper as at any time; but the 
advice given, was not to goat all. The /eavt was on the Opera, 
whilst the hands, or feet, were bound by Lent. But those hands 
and feet will, no doubt, make up for the merctorious sacrifice, when 
Lent is over. Again: A dancing party was arranged for a certain 
evening. What was the painful horror of the pious soul to find, 
that the evening would be Holy Thursday. 

Surely, the days of the young thief Micah are returning upon us. 
He stole his dear mother’s silver. | But when she learned that he 
meant to make little idols of the silver, the pious mother com- 
mended the deep devoutness of her promising boy. 





TILTON ON NEVINISM. 


~ 'TuroporeE TILTON is probably known by name at least to many 
of our readers. His editorial management of the ew York [n- 
dependent for several years, afforded him ample opportunity for 
gaining a reputation or winning notoriety, which a man of his 
energetic spirit and peculiar talent would hardly fail to improve. 
For a time, as chief editor of the Judependent, he pursued a 
course which, judged from the standpoint of that very liberal and — 
- popular paper, might be considered moderate and reasonably con- 
servative. Soon, however, his mental temperament, strong hu- 
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manitarian bias, combined, possibly, with other more personal 
considerations, led him into a radicalism, religious and social, 
which even the /ndependent could not endure. His connection 
with that paper was, accordingly, severed. But his taste and 
talent for journalism could find no other field so well suited to 
him. And yet among all existing enterprises of this sort, none 
seemed open to his efforts. The only alternative, therefore, was 
to plunge into the forest and clear away a homestead for himself. 
Encouraged, no doubt, by friends sharing his sentiments, he started 
the Golden Age, hoping, of course, by its means to be instrumental 
in speedily inaugurating the blissful reign (of some things at least) 
indicated by that brilliant title. Here he is monarch of all he 
surveys. No one can impose restraints upon his golden dreams, © 
or check their freest utterance. He can indulge the loftiest flights 
of his fancy, and the most ardent aspirations of his heart, in ma- 
turing the scheme and providing“for the introduction and perpet- 
uity of that glorious era of a common brotherhood and sister- 
hood in which the rigors of formal law will yield to the gentler 
potency of informal love, and when all the malign influences of 
existing social disorders (such as inequalities in civil, political, 
and possessional condition), and partiality in relational affections, 
will be superseded by a paradisaic community of all things now 
largely monopolized by a selfish few. 

All who know anything of Mr. Tilton as a writer, will readily 
concede that he possesses unusual talents. He is a quick, active 
thinker, and a ready, fluent, pungent writer. ‘There is fire as well 
as fluency in his words and sentences, and few know better how 
to use thought and its expression in language with effect. His 
honesty, too, may hardly be questioned, and his present editorial 
course must compel a general admission of his candor and his 
courage. He thinks what he pleases, and seems always frankly 
and unequivocally to say what he thinks. Widely as any may 
differ from his views, deeply as they may regret his departure from 
the more conservative position he formerly held, and strongly as 
they may deprecate his present ultra radicalism, especiallv on 
social questions, they still recognize his talents and acknowledge 
his moral integrity of purpose. Or if some do not, we think that 
they might do it without prejudice to their personal reputation. 
He is, indeed, responsible for the publication and defence of 
many extravagant, absurd, and pernicious notions. His influence 
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as a subtle, eloquent and zealous advocate of ‘a social theory, and 
religious views, which are subversive of good order and a gospel 
faith, is certainly hurtful. But wild and revolutionary as _ his 
fancies are, he deserves some credit for letting the defenders of 
old, sound principles, and of the established faith of evangelical 
Christendom know definitely where he stands, and what he means, 
or what he does not mean. ‘This, surely, is no small virtue, at a 
time when we are called to contend with antagonists who resemble 
the flying Ishmaelites of the desert—or the skipping fleas of 
Patrick Maguire. . 

Now Mr. Tilton is a lecturer of some note, as well as the dis- 
tinguished editor of the Golden Age; and his fame in this other 
capacity reached the good old inland city of Lancaster. Invited 
to that city to deliver one of his popular lectures upon one of the 
vexed questions of the day, he was afforded a good opportunity of 
gratifying his happy habit of making himself acquainted with the 
people of the place, and its objects of general interest. It seems 
he had some previous knowledge of Dr. John W. Nevin, and a 
vague idea of the theological eccentricities of that gentleman. He 
appears, also, to have been in some sort of sympathy with Dr. 
Nevin, and his general course, as at least antagonistic to the cur- 
rent evangelical Christianity of the day. However widely, there- 
fore, the editor and theologian might differ in some respects, here 
was a natural and easy point of harmony and fellow-feeling between 
them. Mr. Tilton has a very special dislike of evangelical Pro- 
testantism, and he knew that Dr. Nevin cherished, and had often 
expressed, a similar dislike to it. On whatever different grounds, 
both shared a vehement disgust of the same thing. 

Knowing this, it was quite natural for the editor of the Golden 
Age to desire the personal acquaintance of the American father 
and founder of the so-called Mercersburg anti-evangelical Pro- 
testant philosophy and theology. Mr. Tilton gratified his desire 
by calling upon Dr. Nevin, at his house near Lancaster, and 
spending part of a day with him in a free exchange of opinions 
and hopes. Doubtless it was a memorable day for both parties. 

Mr. Tilton gave no account of this personal visit, that we know 
of, or of the conversation in which the hours of that interesting 
day were passed. But an editorial which appeared in a subse- 
quent number of the Golden Age, on Dr. Nevin’s theory of Chris- 
tianity, furnishes an easy clue to some of the topics which must 


is 
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have been discussed. This is apparent from the fact, that in his 
editorial (which will be found below in full,) Mr. T. refers to. 
matters which he most probably learned from that interview. 

It will be seen, as might be expected, that the editorial 
indulges in warm laudations of Dr. Nevin. But it will also be 
noticed, that its compliments are rather left-handed, in their com- 
mendation of his theological radicalism, and the consequences. 
which Mr. T. has the sagacity to see are involved in that radical- 
ism. In some respects the radical socialist editor has failed to 
apprehend the views of the radical and revolutionary theologian. 
But as to the main points, and their legitimate dexclopmeanty Mr. 
Tilton’s discernment is sharply correct. 

The new-order theology, and its leading advocates, are so rarely 
complimented, that compliments are prized, when they are 
bestowed, like Christmas candies in an almshouse. So ouramiable 
friend, the editor of the AZessenger, willing to show some kind- 
ness to his rarely commended Lancaster friend, culls out of Mr. 
Tilton’s article what suits his (the Messenger’s) purpose, and wisely 
throws the rest aside. Appreciating this generous sentiment, we, 
too, gave Lancaster the advantage of publishing the compliment in 
advance of the whole article. Justice to Mr. T., however, as well 
as the truth, our readers and ourselves, requires that the entire 
editorial of the Golden Age should be given in our pages. 

There are a few leading peculiarities in Mr. Tilton’s estimate 
of Dr. N. and his theory, which our readers will do well specially 
to note. 

First, he admires Dr. N. above all the evangelical theologians 
of America, naming rather invidiously, Prof. Parke, of Andover, 
and Dr. Hodge, of Princeton. For such partial admiration he natu- 
rally enough finds full reason in the fact, that whilst Prof. Parke 
and Dr. Hodge are staunch and invincible defenders of the fun- 
damental principles of Evangelical Protestantism, Dr. N. has 
arrayed himself against those principles, and is so far a co-worker 
with Mr. Tilton in helping to uproot them. ‘‘Gleich und gleich, 
gesellt sich gern.”’ 

Secondly, he hails Dr. Nevin as a mighty champion in the vio- 
_lent antagonism of the day against the old apostolic theology of 
the Christian Church, and thus as occupying a front rank with 
Popery and Rationalism in their combined attempts to overthow 
that theology and its legitimate influence and fruits. 5 
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Thirdly, he sagaciously sees that Dr. N. is rushing in the same 
torrent with himself, towards issues which are likely to involve 
both, and all of like mind, in what they themselves have no clear 
notion of, and for which they seem to be equally unconcerned, 
and to which we are puzzled to assign a name, unless we may be 
allowed to call it Zz/tontzed Nevinism. 


“<The Lancaster Theory of Christianity.” 


Among the most erudite and penetrating theologians of our 
country, but less popularly known than his great abilities deserve 
to be, is the Rev. Dr. J. W. Nevin, President of Franklin and 
Marshall College, at Lancaster, Pa., author of ‘‘The Mystical 
Presence,” and other thoughtful works, and the leading mind in 
what was once called the German Reformed Church of the United 
States. 

This denomination is an interesting Benjamin among its 
Christian brethren of other sects. The Reformation unfurled 
three banners against Rome—one borne by Luther, another by 
Calvin, and athird by Zwingle. In America the followers of Luther 
are still called Lutherans, the followers of Calvin, Calvinists, or 
Presbyterians; but the followers of Zwingle, diminishing the name 
of their earthly, in order to magnify that of their heavenly Mas- 
ter, have not called themselves Zwinglians, but simply the Ger- 
man Reformed Church, or (since they have lately dropped the 
word German) the Reformed Church of the United States. They 
are not to be confounded with what used to be styled the Reformed 
Dutch Church, which, in similarly dropping the word Dutch, is 
now officially entitled the Reformed Church of America. There 
is, therefore, the Reformed Church of the United States— 
tracing its lineage to Germany; and also the Reformed Church 
of America—deriving its primal name from Holland. Of these 
two Churches, it is the German, and not the Dutch, that Presi- 
dent Nevin represents. ‘ | 

If his denomination were larger, his fame would be greater. He 
is the intellectual peer of such giants as Prof. Parke, of Andover, 
Dr. Hodge, of Princeton, and ex-President Finney, of Oberlin. 
Moreover, his theology, though of the orthodox and evangelical 
school, is of a far sunnier type than the severe, thunderous and 
punitive systems with which his three great contemporaries con- 
tinue to keep God in perpetual anger with mankind. Dr. 
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Nevin’s creed is the Heidelberg Catechism—which is Calvinism, 
with its midwinter icicles set dripping and melting in an 
April sun. He is the revered head of a college whose students 
look upon him as a king among men, though his native modesty 
makes him as simple-mannered as achild among children. He 
is a thinker of whom it is as true as of Coleridge, that Nature 
endowed him with a greatness of mind whereof no work of his pen 
has furnished the full measure or the fit memorial. 

Among the reasons why the theological position of Dr. Nevin | 
interests us, is the fact that his loyal orthodoxy and ritualistic sym- 
pathy (like those mysterious clouds which sometimes go against 
their own wind) seem carrying him, though unconsciously to him- 
self, farther and farther toward the radicalism (we do not say 
rationalism) of these latter and more skeptical years of the Church 
and world. : : 

The majority of all Christians (of whatever denomination) are 
superstitiously and affectionately wedded to three idolatries, the 
first being Christ, the second the Bible, the third the Church. To 
the first of these, which is Christ, Dr. Nevin clings with some- 
thing of the supernatural fervor that marked the allegiance of 
Swedenborg (and, before him, of Paul) to the character and mis- 
sion of his Divine Master. But, from the second, which is the 
Bible, and from the third, which is the Church, Dr. Nevin seems 
to have gone apart. His. idea (if we may venture to express it in 
our.own words, in the absence of his published volumes) i is, that 
the Christian religion presents itself to us not in a book, even 

though that book be the Bible, nor.an institution, even though 
that institution be the Church, but in a Person—namely, Jesus of 
Nazareth, the Incarnate Elder Brother and Heavenly Father of 
mankind. According to this theory, the Christian religion is a 
worship of the Personality of Christ; this is its supreme act of 
faith. So that to exalt the Bible or the Church into any adorable 
niche in man’s esteem, is to rob Christ of the supreme loyalty due 
to Himself alone. Accordingly, Dr. Nevin warns his pupils 
against confounding the Bible with Divine revelation, which latter 
consists.of the Logos itself, or the Word behind the words. He 
teaches them not to regard the book as the supernatural reality of 
which it.is but a pleasant and authentic tale; not to take it for the 
authoritative rule of Christian faith and practice, as one would 
quote Blackstone or an act of Congress for the law of the land, 
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which the king or governor was simply to execute, or of which the 
magistrate, however exalted, was simply the servant and not the 
dictator; not to mistake it for the ‘‘ pillar and ground of the truth,”’ 
but as nothing more than an external record of Him who in His 
own Person was (and is) the only real embodiment of that 
truth. * 





——>e 
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‘¢ Borrow not a few,’’ saith the Lord to every believer. Go, 
thou sorrowing one; borrow empty vessels in which to receive 
abundant consolations from Christ. What magnificent grace 
shines in the word empty. God will not pour into vessels filled 
with creature supplies. Thus it is manifest that the oil comes 
direct from God. The word ‘‘empty”’ shuts out the creature. 
The words ‘‘ not a few’’ have room for God to enter in. The 
heart’s deep furrows are so may deep vessels to receive streams of 
comfort. The heart that has many, is furnished with vessels ‘not 
a few.’’ Faith’s warrant is, ‘“‘ Borrow not a few.”’ ; 





«Is Gop Dreap?”’ In Mariposa, Cal., there lived a large-eyed, 
beautiful little prattler—Mary Cannon. One evening, when all 
was silent, she looked up anxiously into the face of her backslidden 
father—who had ceased to pray in his family—and said: ‘Pa, is 
God dead ?” 

‘‘No, my child. Why do you ask me such a question as that?”’ 

‘‘Why, pa, you never talk to him as you used to do.”’ 

These words haunted him till he was reclaimed. He related 
the incident to me while I was traveling that circuit.—Zzfe Boat. 


Wuat is the most characteristic in true religion—what is the 
most wonderful—is the fact that it wells up right against a man’s 
desires, his inclinations, his pre-conceptions. It shatters his old, 
mouldy crust of habits; it changes the current of his thoughts; 
it makes the dumb, stupefied, conscious, talk right out, and speak 
to the purpose; it transfigures him, it regenerates him. If it 
cannot make a small power large, it makes it good. 


Grsinus College Lepertorp. 


THE ZWINGLIAN LITERARY SOCIETY. 


THE value and necessity of Literary Associations, in connection 
with high schools of learning, has been long tested and gen- 
erally admitted. They seem to afford the requisite opportunity 
of reducing to practice and confirming by exercise the lessons 
learned, and the knowledge acquired in the regular course of 
studies. 

The young men drawn to this place by the literary attractions 
of the New School, founded under the distinguished name of 
. Ursinus, shared these convictions. Almost simultaneously, there- 
fore, with the opening of the College, the question of establish 
ing a Literary Society worthy of the Institution, and calculated 
to meet the wants of the students in this respect, was agitated. 

Young men are not apt to waste much time in tedious considera- 
tion. Proposing and acting are closely connected by them. In 
avery few days an informal meeting of those favorable to the 
scheme was called, and after a brief exchange of views, the TesO- 
lution was formed to establish a Society. 

Encouraged by the faculty and citizens of this place, a day was 
fixed for organization. Then arose the first point of special inte- 
rest. By what title should the new association be designated ? 

It is, indeed, sometimes asked, sneeringly, what in a name? 
The spirit of this inquiry found no sympathy among the ardent 
and aspiring youth now confronted by the responsibility of select- 
ing theirown name. They felt that for an enterprise fraught with 
such significance as that in which they were now embarking, there 
was much in the name they might select. That name should be 
a sort of polar star, for it should at once express their purpose and 
principles, and inspire zeal in their work. 

» Shall they call themselves after,some distinguished scholar or 
orator of ancient Egypt—Greece—or Rome? Shall they search 
their lexicons for some high-sounding compound Philomathean; 
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and had circumstances limited their selection to a small number 
of titles ,it would have been easy to decide this preliminary point. 
But the whole past was before them, and it presented a list well 
nigh innumerable. 

Happily a few simple considerations helped the young men out 
of their perplexity. The name of the College suggested others 
nearly related to it. Among the rest that of Zwingli presented the 

strongest claims in every view of the case. The Society was 
named after the renowned Swiss Reformer. 

In its general character, the Zwinglian Society corresponds 
with similar associations of other high schools and colleges. Its 
constitution is modeled after, and its offices and exercises are 
common to those of such associations. 

Asa matter of course, the history of the Zwinglian Society has 
just begun. And yet it has a history. But a few months after their 
organization, the Zwinglians ventured to display their oratory 
before the public. Greatly encouraged in their humble efforts, they 
appeared on several subsequent occasions, and received the general 
commendation of rapid improvement. So rapidly has the mem- 
bership of this body increased, that whereas its originators were 
but. few, its roll now numbers from sixty to seventy members. 

The well selected library of this young association is a fair 
indication of the earnest and united labors of the Zwinglians. It 
is true its volumes cannot yet be counted by the thousands, as may 
be the case where similar societies have been organized years ago, 
but still the Zwinglians may pride themselves in having a suf- 
ficient amount of choice literary matter for the present, and in 
having fair prospects for future additions. : 

We would of course not forget that a great measure of this suc- 
cess is due to the liberal.response of many of the citizens of this 
place, as well as to the significant acknowledgments of many hon- 
orary members, in sending numbers of volumes as an evidence of 
their hearty cooperation with interests maintained at this place. 


TueE blosson cannot tell what becomes of its odor, and no man 
can tell what becomes of his influence and example, that roll away 
from him and go beyond his ken on their perilous mission. 
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LIVING IN THE PRESENT. 


It may seem like a contradiction of terms, to speak of living in 
the past, or of living in the future. For no man can properly be 
said to have lived, the period of whose life now past, was not for- 
merly present to him, and no man can justly be said to live in the 
future, unless that future become present to him. In our way of 
expression we say, God saw the end from the beginning; but with 
more propriety we ought to say that God sees the end, from the 
beginning. To Him everything is present. To Him the past, 
the present, and the future are all the same. He is eternal. But 
to us finite creatures, the distinction of time becomes a reality, 
and we live in periods respectively called past, present, and future, 
according to the standpoints from which we look. As we pass 
through the successive stages of life, each ought to bea living pre- 
sent to us in the discharge of all our manifold duties. We ought 
not to be continually anticipating the future in such a manner as 
to impair our present usefulness, or we should not always have our 
thoughts occupied about the past to such an extent as to unfit us 
for the discharge of our respective duties. The character of our 
lives decides our destiny for eternity; death does not. Dying is 
nothing; living is everything. 

Boys live more in the future than in the present. The highest 
ambition of a boy is to become a man, and that of a girl to be- 
come a woman. ‘They know little of the responsibilities awaiting 
them. Soa kind Providence has well arranged. ‘The greatest 
mistake, however, generally is, that that the boy is encouraged to 
discharge the duties of the man before he is properly qualified for 
them. The consequence is, that he begins to neglect his daily 
duties, the discharge of which alone will fit him for the battles of 
life. This has an unhappy effect on society. The girl is soon 
urged to act the part of alady. We object to the tertiary use of 
this word. We admire the primitive meaning of the Anglo-saxon 
word, lady, which signifies bread-keeper. But, in practical life, 
this word has acquired an opposite meaning, namely, bread- 
destroyer; and we may add, dress-destroyer, too. The idea of a 
woman ought to be a ‘‘wif-mann.’’ A girl should not be hurried 
prematurely into ladyship, but she should spend her girlhood in 
qualifying herself for those great duties of exalted womanhood 
which her counterpart, man, is unable to discharge. 


& 
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When we have come to the age of majority, we are more inclined 
to live and act in the present. At that time weare generally sup- 
posed to be prepared to engage in the various professions or pur- 
suits of life, and we must either move or be moved. Those who 
~ succeed may truly be said to live in the present; they consider 
nothing as being indifferent; they ask no other question than 
what is present duty. "All the good and great men of whom we 
read in ancient and modern history, belong to this class. What 
did Socrates ask? What did Paul ask? Simply, what is duty? 
They were willing to devote their faculties both of body and soul 
to the discharge of duty, to give themselves, as it were, a holocaust 
to the cause of truth and the amelioration of mankind. Some 
men fail in life, because they mistake their callings, and 
others because they do not have sufficient mental and physical 
stamina. A few are constitutionally weak, and these excite our 
sympathy. Most of those who are unsuccessful in life, fail 
through sheer indifference or laziness. They do not heed the — 
maxim, ‘‘ inertia est vitium.’’? Laziness truly is a crime. These 
are very unhappy creatures, and we find them in every department 
of life. ‘They are never satisfied with themselves or with anybody 
else. They are always growling about having too much to do 
and too little pay, or of being out of employment altogether. 
_. They are forever waiting for something to turn up, and watching 
opportunities for promotion. Such a course never leads to per- 
manent success. A livelihood ought to be sufficient to induce a 
man to discharge his duties faithfully, whether his salary is small 
or great. Let a man do his duty in whatever sphere of life he 
may be placed, and promotion in due time will follow. True merit 
is always appreciated. A man generally passes for all that he is 
worth, and mostly for a great deal more. The natural difference 
in the capacity of men is not so great as some imagine. 
Men hold different positions in life, generally, according to the 
attention they have paid to certain branches of knowledge or art. 
No true man, at least, thinks of elevating another man to a posi- 
tion for which he is not qualified. The most illustrious men of 
our country are those who have always been doing their duty in 
any sphere in which they have been placed. There is room for 
many more such. We need good, reliable, and energetic men 
everywhere. We want men full of life, who act and live in the 
present. 
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The old are apt to live in the past.- They can tell us how 
things used to be, and how they still might be. It is often said, 
“Old men for council, and young men for action.” This, in 
most cases, is an unsafe maxim. It is true, age gives experience 
which youth never had; but with all due deference to gray hairs, 
we must remember that the judgment of old men is generally not 
as good as good as it formerly was. A few men, however, never 
get old in this respect, and they have the privilege of serving two 
generations, and they always live in the present. Such men, and 
only such, make good presidents of colleges. No man, living in 
the present, can live altogether regardless of the past or the future. 
‘We ought to reflect on the part to improve the present, and spend 
the present with a view of the future. ‘Sufficient unto the day is 
the evil thereof,’’ means simply that we should not have any 
undue anxiety of the future. As youth is the time of preparation 
for usefulness in this life, so our whole life is the period of prepa- 
"ration for eternity. Ww. 





MORAL INSTRUCTION. 


THROUGHOUT the civilized world many institutions are estab- 
lished for the purpose of educating the young with ample provision 
for training the zwted/ect, while the education of the moral faculty 
is to a great extent neglected. It seems that a higher value is set 
upon a training which has exclusive reference to the intellectual 
powers. All will readily concede the general importance of a 
moral education, and the deplorable consequences which will flow 
from an entire neglect of it; but, notwithstanding this concession 
of its general importance, it has mostly held a subordinate rank 
in comparison with the purely intellectual training. We find that 
the prescribed course of studies in the most of our schools and col- 
‘leges embraces such subjects only as are calculated to expand and 
develop the intellectual powers, while such as pertain to the moral 
nature are scarcely mentioned. Hence the young are taught 
grammar, arithmetic, algebra, geometry, astronomy and many 
other branches of a similar nature—all pertaining to the head, 


_ while the heart is culpably neglected. We hold that the true idea 


& 
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of a proper education is, not to allow a single part of our nature 
to receive exclusive attention. All know that it is imprudent and 
cruel wholly to neglect the physical constitution while the student 
js attending school. The body will soon flag under such treat- 
ment, and will not be a fit temple for the indwelling of the culti- 
vated intellect. There is a somewhat similar effect when the 
‘moral nature is wholly neglected. It will become obtuse, being 
entirely subject to an overpowering and badly balanced intellect. 
‘Minds which have received such treatment may become very 
philosophic, but their philosophy is generally of such a type as 
-engenders infidelity. It is undoubtedly true, then, that the moral 
character of the young should be cared for at the same time the 
intellect is being cultivated. ‘Some may object to this idea of 
education, and suggest that the subject of morals be dispensed 
swith till pupils are old enough, and have gained sufficient know- 
edge, to be able to decide on all subjects of this nature for them- 
selves. But sucha suggestion will be seen to have but little weight, 
when we remember how impossible it is for the mind in the mean- 
while to remain a ‘moral blank.’? The mind is continually 
active, and the ethical nature of the young especially is very sensi- 
tive and susceptible, and it follows, of course, that it zwz2d/ imbibe 
moral principles, either good or bad. As we are of such an 
impressible character, and surrounded with so many moulding 
influences, it can scarcely be otherwise than that if we are not 
4mbued with good, we will be contaminated with evil. Now, in 
order to neutralize such contaminations of evil, it becomes neces- 
sary to preoccupy the mind with things pure and holy. The 
conclusion seems, therefore, to be legitimate, that moral or re- 
ligious education should commence in early youth. A judicious 
training at this early period will accomplish a great deal more 
than is generally conceded. The mind in infancy expands itself 
for receiving knowledge. Everything around it will attract its 
attention, and as soon as the attention is attracted, we are told 
that the mind begins to open for the reception of knowledge. But 
while it is preéminently true that the intellect is expanded in early 
youth, it is also true in regard to the moral nature. A writer on 
this subject has said: ‘‘It is true that the perceptive or intellectual 
action is necessarily antecedent in the order of nature; but the 
sensitive action, both natural and moral, follows closely and per- 
severingly in its train.”’ j. iB 
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COLLEGE ITEMS. 


AT a recent meeting of the Board of Directors of our College, 
proposals for erecting the new edifice were received and accepted, 
and provision was made for a vigorous prosecution of the work. 
Before this number of the Monruty reaches our friends the ground 
will probably have been broken, and the foundation have been 
begun. The addition to be made to the present buildings will 
furnish sixteen new rooms for the accommodation of students, 
besides a large chapel and several rooms in the basement for reci- 
tations and philosophical and chemical lectures and apparatus, 
The new building is to be completed before the opening of the 
next fall term. 

Lhe Winter Term of the school closed on March 28. Ninety- 
four students were connected with it during the term. The roll 
for the current year numbers, thus far, 121 students. More than 
twenty new applications have already been made for the Spring 
Lerm, which will open on Monday, April 8th, when it is hoped 
all the students will be promptly in attendance. 


The Rev. A. Hunsicker.—At the last meeting of the College 
Board, a committee was appointed to prepare a suitable tribute to 
the memory of the Rev. A. Hunsicker. The following paper was 
accordingly drawn up, as expressing the sentiments of the board. 

As a merited tribute of respect, the Board of Directors of 
Ursinus College adopt the following paper in sincere expression 
of their regard for the lately deceased Rev. A. Hunsicker: 


WHEREAS, In the Providence of God, our highly-estemed fellow-member, 
the Rev. A Hunsicker, has been removed from us by death. 

Resolved, That we hereby record our regard for our departed friend and 
and Brother, as a Christian man and minister of great personal excellence and 
worth, and sincerely deplore his sudden removal from our fellowship by death. 

Resolved, That the lively interest he manifested in our Institution from its 
first establishment, his prompt and active participation in the meetings of this 
Board, and in everything that claimed its attention for the promotion of the 
prosperity of the College, and the zeal manifested shortly before his departure 
in the proposed improvement of the College property, prove how warm a friend 
and useful a counsellor the Institution has lost by his death, and will ever con- 
nect his name with its earlier history in grateful remembrance. 

Resolved, That we sincerely condole with the family of our deceased Bro- 
ther in their affliction, and herewith tender them our assurances of cordial 
sympathy. 
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EDITORS DESK. 


Another sixty-four page number will furnish our friends so much extra read- 
ing matter for this month. Itis hoped aud believed that not only this addition 
in quantity but in variety will prove gratifying to them. The first four articles, 
two with choice hymns selected, will be found practical in their character, and 
suitable to the season, whilst they are at the same time, in harmony with our 
general principles and aim. “ Whatis a motto?” from the pen of a new con- 
tributor, is pointed and brief, as all fozwés should be, It is commended to our 
friend “ Mittelmass” as an edifying problem for editorial diplomacy. ‘“ Sappers 
and Miners,” ecclesiastical and theological, may be found suggestive. Let 
«“ More Strong Words” in laudation of the Holy Scriptures be carefully read, 
and thoughtfully pondered in their direct bearing on the Bible question. Dr. 
Williard’s earnest article should stir up serious consideration; it is time to 
present a bold and firm front to the theological and other manceuvreing of the 
new order party. Dr. Good’s second article on “ Church Authority’ should 
have appeared in March, but by an unfortunate accident the first part of the 
copy was lost when it was too late to remedy the evil. It is opportune, and 
will he found of decisive historical force. How much better, after all, to have 
such firm ground in matters of faith to stand upon, than to be dancing and tossing 
on the restless waves of Mercersburg uncertainties. ‘ Z7/ton on Nevinism’? 
presents a queer phase in the “ only live theology”’ experiment. The Pope 
likes the new theology (why should he not, seeing it is doing him such good 
service gratuitously) Tilton admires it—and the ultra Lutheran, Prof, Fritschell, 
likes it; that is all who hate Evangelical Reformed Protestant principles, com- 
mend and caress it. What is the natural inference? The Repertory continues 
to represent, in a practical way, our College ‘activity, and its contributed arti- 
- eles reflect credit both, on their personal source and on the Institution. Special 
attention is invited to the Book Notices. Schaff’s Lange’s Commentaries are 
making rapid progress, and adding to their value with each new volume. 
Hodge’s Systematie Theology is meeting with extraordinory success, as it richly 
deserves to do. 


Each number of the Monthly adds to our expenses, and requires funds to 
meet them. Friends in arrears will please remember this and promptly pay up 
—by Postal orders on Philadelphia or by Bank Checks to our order. Our 648 
pages of reading matter a year, are furnished at an exceedingly low rate, and 
should not have to wait long for payment. 


No notice has yet been taken by the Afessenger,” of the last article in the 
Evangelist from the pen of the author of “ Historical reminiscences.’ Is the 
editor afraid to publish said article? Does a burnt child dread the fire? 


Capital has been made of a report that Mr. Ermentrout was receiving a salary 
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of $6000 as a Teacher int some Papalschool. Even the flansfreund somewhat 
maliciously asks: “ Does it pay?” and hints that Mr. E’s defection to Rome was 
prompted by mercenary considerations. Now, we bave the best reason for say- 
ing that there is not a word of truth in the rumor, and that the Messenger knows 
this, though it has not tried to correct it. F riends, it will not do. Those Mercers- 
burg theology perverts to Popery were not bribed over to Rome, but betrayed 
by false lessons inculcated and imbibed. Not foreign gold, but domestic drugs 
did the bad work. 


Going again to North Carolina, posstbly, is the alarming threat with which 
the unfortunate Jessenger tourist seeks to parry the ugly blows of facts which 
have developed since his last visit. Such heroism deserves encouragement. 
And lest the large annual excess of expenses over receipts for the Messenger 
{according to the showing of the financial reports of the Publication Board 
for many years past) should prove a hindrance in the way of this second visit, 
Wwe propose a special collection to pay the fare. The Classis of North Carolina 
will hold its next annualsession on May 24th. That would bea good time for Dr, 
F.to go there. The weather will no doubt be fair, the roads good, the woods in 
bloom, and more than a joint-consistory of thirty members present to greet him. 
By all means let him go, give occasion for drawing up and unanimously pass- 
ing another paper of complimentary resolutions, &c.—render a good report in 
the Messenger, and present his bill. : 


A chemical experiment, quite marvelous in its character has been recently 
made, to the great satisfaction, it seems, of the Editorial chemist, whose labora- 
tory is located at 52 North 6th Street, Philadelphia. Dr. J. W. Nevin has 
made a nominal review of Dr. Krauth’s large book (Conservative Reformation, 
2. é. symbolical, high-church Lutheranism) the occasion of some irrelevant dis- 
cussions of matters—or things-—or whatever they may be called, in which he 
seems to be trying to say something which may serve to clear up lucidly the the- 
ory of his school on the rule of faith. Dr. Fisher is the only person we have 
heard of who pretends to understand his learned contributor’s lucubrations 
The best we have been able to do has been to make out what said contributor 
does mot hold in the case, or what he rejects as a sort of Bibliolatory, with gen- 
uine anti-Protestant abhorence. But whilst Dr. F. lets on as if he understood 
what his copious (fluxis scribendi) reviewer was at, he evidently misunderstands 
the whole thing. In proof we cite the chemical experiment he made some three 
weeks ago at the place aforesaid; and on this wise. Dr. &. ZH. Nevin, of Phila- 
delphia, as an offset, we presume, to what appeared to be the designed purpose 
of his Lancaster namesake’s Mississipian effusions, offered the Messenger a 
couple of articles on the Certitude of Faith. The plain drift and argument of 
_ the articles was to show that every true Christian has within him (subjectively,) 
through the Spirit, the certain evidence and witness of the truth of the Gospel, as 
that truth is'learned by the Spirit from the Holy Scriptures, From first to last, 
in letter and matter, in form and sense, the articles of our Philadelphia Brother 
‘went irreconceivably against the views and positions of Dr. Krauth’s reviewer, 
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Two theories of the same thing could hardly be more antagonistic, than these 
two are, and were made to appear to be. And yet inthe alembic of Dr. 
Fisher the two are sweetly harmonized—the oil and water mix, no and yes 
mean the same thing. Amazing alchemy! We once knew a man (a really 
innocent, clever fellow,) whose name was Solomon Sapient Sage. This is no 
myth—but a fact. Could good old Solomon Sapient Sage, with all his practice 
in the pedagoguic art have equalled the chemistry which blends such incompati- 
bilities, the mathematics which so perfectly squares circles, or the arithmetic 
which can prove that four and three make six? 

In this connection it very naturally occurs to us to request our worthy friend of 
the Alessenger, aforesaid, to do us a slight favor, which his great regard for the 
Monthly will readily incline him to grant. In his paper of March 20, there is 
an article covering the first page and a little more, of which, owing possibly to 
our obtuseness, we have tried in vain to comprehend the point. ' It rather seemed 
like one of Josh Billings’ lectures on Turnips or some kindred topic, but in 
which the speaker (at least as reported, we never heard him) said almost every 
thing but what the subject announced led one to expect. Will Dr. Fisher 
please tell us what his learned contributor doves really hold forth in said article as 
the ultimate rule of faith? In responding to this request, Dr. Fisher need not 
name the Reformed Church Monthly, if he does not like to. 


The Christian Intelligencer (the free organ of the Reformed (Dutch) Church 
of America) has been devoting some quite plain and pointed editorals to the 
ungainly manner in which the Editor of the AZeesenger, and his stated contribu- 
tor, A. (Dr. T. G. Apple) have been dealing with the subject of Union between 
our two Churches. The /uéelligencer, speaking unofficially for its Church, is 
candid enough to say, that the unhappy influence of the bad theology of Mer- 
cersburg presents on insuperable barrier to any union of its Church with ours, 
which would involve a recognition or endorsement of that theology. This has, 
of course greatly exasperated Drs. F. and A., who indulge in no gentle rejoin- 
ders. The fact is, that truth plainly spoken is more offensive to some people 
than flattering falsehood. In the rejoinders we notice a reiteration of the utterly 
unfounded assertion, that the Synod of our Reformed Church has endorsed 
Nevinism, or the Mercersburg delusions. This assertion. we have heretofore 
challenged—and now challenge again. It is so far from being true, that the 
late Synod of Pottstown adopted a Report which very pointedly and emphati- 
cally repudiates some of the most offensively distinctive tenets of Nevinism. 


Article No. 3, on “ Dr. Nevin and his Autagonists,” may be expected in the 
next number of the Monthly. 


Acknowledgments.—To the favors in the aid of young men, studying in 
Ursinus College, in preparation for the ministry, Acknowledged in the March 
number of the Monthly, it is our grateful privilege to add the following : 

H. Spiese—Philadelphia, : - - - - - - $25.00 

Rev. Jacob Zeigler, York, - - - - - - - 48.59 
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BOOK NOTICES. 


CHARLES SCRIBNER & Co. are rapidly fulfilling their promise of 
the completion of the most extended commentary on the Scriptures which has 
been published in modern times. The last volume of Lange’s Commentary 
thus far issued, contains the Books of Joshua, Judges and Ruth—a peculiarly 
difficult and interesting portion of the Old Testament. The commentary on the 
Book of Joshua is written by Rey. F. R. Fay, a son-in-law of Dr. Lange, and 
is translated by Dr. George R. Bliss, of the University of Lewisburg, Pa. The 
Books of Judges and Ruth, prepared by Prof. Paulus Cassel, of Berlin, are 
translated by Prof. Steenstra, of Cambridge, Mass. The most recent discoveries 
in geography and topography have been carefully applied in the preparation of 
this work, and valuable texual and grammatical notes have been added by the 
American translators and editors. 

Having availed ourselves of the opportunities afforded by the appearance of 
previous volumes of this great work, of setting forth its superior merits, but little 
need be added to our commendation of it. The main point to be secured by 
any further notice of it, is the practical one of having the advantages it offers to 
Bible students, and especially to ministers of the Gospel, placed within the reach 
of all who could turn those advantages toaccount. Many such are really unable 
to procure it, for lack of the necessary means. There is a simple and easy 
remedy for this; or, rather, it may be said, two remedies suggest themselves. 
One, and that a natural and proper one, is for those members ina congregation, 
who have the ability and willingness to do their pastor a favor, to make up a 
purse of $60 or $70, purchase the Commentary, and place it as a gift upon his 
table. Another might be that adopted by a generous, intelligent, and most esti- 
mable layman, whom we have the pleasure of knowing, viz: donating a fund 
for the issue of an edition of the Commentary on terms which wonld place it 
within the reach of clergymen of limited means. Let some one in each con- 
gregation take the lead in carrying out the former of these two ptans, and there 
can be little, ifany, doubt of success. Address—Scribner, Armstrong & Co., 
652 Broadway, New York. 


CUMBERMEDE, a romance, published by the same firm, has been 
exciting considerable interest. It is from the pen of George MacDonald, editor 
of Good Words for the Young. Diverse criticisms have been bestowed upon 
it—some highly commendatory, some condemnatory, and some perplexed and 
doubtful. Ours must fall under this third class. Possibly we lack an eye or a 
taste for such works of art; but we must candidly own to having turned from 
' what we read of the book with a disturbed, if not unpleasant, impression. I 
the author does not intend to follow it with a corrective sequel, it seems to us 
he had better left this volume unwritten. 


ARABIA and Chambers’ Memoir, from the same publishers, have 
reached us too late for anything beyond a mere mention of them in the present 
number, 
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From the American Tract Soctety. 

The Mlustrated Christian Weekly. This beautiful publication, in form and 
general appearance resembling Harfer’s Weekly, is meeting a great want, and 
promises, by its decidedly healthy and evangelical character, to exert a most 
beneficialinfluence. The multiplication of illustrated papers, instead of satiating 
the popular desire for them, seems rather to have increased it. The Tract So- 

_ ciety seeks by this paper to meet the growing demand, and turn it to the best 
account for true religion and a pure morality. Our readers can form a general 
idea of its healthy tone from the article entitled “ Liquid Trickery,” copied into 
the present number of the Monruty. A few weeks since the J//ustrated 
Christian Weekly of New York, gave a sketch and plans of a cottage, which 
could be well built for $1000. So much interest has been excited in all parts 
of the country by its publication, and so many letters of inquiry have been re- 
ceived, asking for further information, that the publishers, in their issue of 
March 30, gave a bill of items showing the cost of everything in detail which 
enters into the construction of the above-mentioned cottage. 

In the same number we find some very interesting reminiscences at a wed- 
ding, relating to the commeneement of a mission to Japan forty-five years ago. 
The illustrations in this number are well executed—those upon the Catacombs 
at Rome being especially beautiful. A portrait is given of Rev. W. M. Taylor, 
the new pastor of the Broadway Tabernacle, New York, recently from England. 

An editorial on “Pastoral Visiting,” takes strong grounds against Rev. Henry 
Ward Beecher’s theory, that the necessity for these visits does not now exist. 


Lippincott & Co., Market street, Philadelphia, continue the 
republication of those admirable Monthlies, the Sunday Magazine, edited by 
Dr. Guthrie, Good Words, edited by Norman McLeod, D. D., and Good Words 
for the Young, by Geo. MacDonald, L. L. D. 


From the Presbyterian Board of Publication, 1334 Chestnut-st., 
Philadelphia. Byes 

«The Great Revival of 1800.”’ By the Rev. Wm. Speer, D. D. 

All considerate Christians admit that there is a species of false revivalism. 
But no considerate Christian will allow the fact, that there have been and are 
spurious revivals, to make him discredit such as bear the stamp of genuineness, 
or to tempt him to reject utterly the doctrine of special works of God in this 
form. As the author of this interesting volume well says, the history of the 
Church and kingdom of God, in all past ages, proves that revivalism, in a good 
sense, constitutes a marked element in the whole economy of grace. And one 
important purpose served by Dr. Speer’s admirable sketch of the great revival, 
with which the present century was inaugurated and started on its notable mis- 
sion, is to illustrate that feature in the plan of God’s moral government. Some 
of the results of the revival of 1800 are truly wonderful in their extent, dura- 
tion, and moral influence, including the establishment of some of the most effi- 

* cient general agencies for the spread of Christianity. The volume is not large, 
very neatly gotten up, and is calculated to do much good. 
ee 
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MONTHLY SUMMARY, 


REFORMED (GERMAN) CHURCH.—Afinisterial Changes,—The Rev. C. Knep- 
per’s P. O. address has been changed from Rimersburg to Mansfield Val- 
ley, Allegheny county, Pa. Rev. W. D.C. Rodrock has removed from Dun- 
cannon to the Pleasantville Charge, Montgomery county. His P. Q. ad- 
dress is Hureka, Montgomery county, Pa. The Rev. W. F. P. Davis has 
accepted a call from Sinking Spring, Pa. His P. O. address is Reading, Pa. 


ADDITIONS TO THE CHURCHES.—Thirty-five persons were added to the Pisgah 
congregation, in the month of March, Green county, Ohio. 

Fifty-four persons were recently added to the Clifton congregation, Clifton, 
Iowa, and others are expected to do so at the approaching communion on the 
second Sunday in March. Twenty-four were added recently in the other con- 
gregations of the Clifton Charge. 

Manchester, O.—Rev. J. Pence reports a very interesting series of meetings 
at this place. There were six baptisms, nineteen added to the Church by con- 
firmation, and ninety-five communicants. Brother Pence writes that, having 
been without a regular pastor for some time, the membership feel greatly 
encouraged. 

Union Charge, Clark County, O.—Rev.T. H. Winters has just closed a very 
profitable meeting in the Jerusalem congregation of this Charge. Forty-four 
were added to the Church. Brother Winters has accepted a unanimous call 
from this Charge. 

Thirty persons were received into the Church, by the Rev. G. H. Leonard, 
pastor of the congregation at Basil, O. 

At a recent communion at Sulphur Springs, Pa., Rev. W. F. Colliflower re- 
ceived five persons into the Church. 

Alexandria, Pa., Rev. J. A. Peters, pastor. At a recent communion season, 
nineteen persons were added to the Church. 

Winnamac Charge, Rey. H. H. Sandoe, pastor. Twenty-four persons were 
added to this Church recently. - 

Fourteen persons were added to the Wadsworth (O.) Charge, Rev. S. C. 
Goss, pastor. 

Clear Springs, Md.—Seven persons were added to this Charge. 

Reedsburg, Wayne county, O.—Rev. S. Shaw, pastor, added three persons 
to this Charge. 


INSTALLATION.—St. John’s Reformed Church, Philadelphia, Pa. Rev. Fe 
Nass has been installed as pastor of this congregation. 


THE dedication of Trinity Reformed Church, Philadelphia, (Rev. D. E. 
Klopp), is fixed for Sunday, April 7th. 


MINISTERIAL Honor.—The withdrawal of Rev. W. A. McLaren, of De- 
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troit, from the Presbyterian to the Episcopal Church, has excited considerable 
attention. He has announced his change of views and course in the following 
manly way: 

I am bound by my ordination vow, not to teach anything in the Presbyterian 
Church contrary to its standards; a vow which I have always kept, and propose 
to keep inviolate so long as it is bindingon me. To preach certain views which 
T entertain would be a violation of that vow; but, as I regard these views as a 
- highly important part of divine truth, I must go elsewhere if I desire to preach 
them. I have no right here to-night to mention these views in such a way as 
to influence any mind under my care. I have never desired to do this, and 
have expressly said, that it is a matter of conscience with me not to doso. As 
a member of the Presbytery, I never shall seek, as I never have, to influence 
any one, even of my own kith and kin, to adopt them or see things as I see 
them. 

The Jndertor notices his departure from the Presbyterian fold thus: 

We have esteemed him highly as a Presbyterian, We shall esteem him just 
as highly in his new ecclesiastical connections. Instead of throwing stones at 
him because he has leaped the fence between us and another denomination of 
Christians, we bid him God-speed, and congratulate our Episcopal friends on 
the accession to their ranks of a devoted and able minister of Jesus Christ. 

To this we may well add another thought. dMér. McLaren, as will be noticed, 
had too nice a sense of honor and right, to allow him to continue in the Pres- 
byterian Church after he felt in conscience bound to adopt views at variance 
with Presbyterian doctrine. He would not stay and try to convert (or subvert) 
the church to his mind. Having ceased to be Presbyterian in heart, he would 
not play false and use his position and influence to the prejudice of the church. 
For this he merits special honor. His conduct contrasts nobly with that of some 
others who might be named. 


Tue ABBE GRATRY AND FATHER HyactntHE.—In the spring of 1870, 
while the discussion was going on in Europe in reference to the dogma of Pa- 
pal Infallibility, the Abbe Gratry, an eminent French Roman Catholic priest, 
and professor of theology, published an argument against it, which though short 
was decisive. «In it he proved by historical records that Pope Honorius I. had 
been condemned for heresy by three Councils and many Popes, which would 
have been an absurdity if the proposed dogma was correct. What was still more 
damaging, he exposed the fact that his name is now left out of the list of Popes 
in the Romanist prayer-book, it being easier to falsify history than to reconcile 
the fact with the doctrine that a Pope can never err. 

In the meantime, the Vatican Council under the control of the Jesuit faction, 
passed the dogma by a majority vote, and many who resisted its adoption have 
yielded their assent to it. Among the rest is the Abbe Gratry, who writes to the 
Archbishop of Paris, “I accept, like all my sacerdotal brethren, the decrees of 
the Vatican Council. Everything to the contrary that I may have written on 
this subject before the decision, I efface.”’ : 

He also wrote to Father Hyacinthe announcing his change, exhorting him to 
follow his example. Father Hyacinthe in his reply, eloquently reproves the 


. 
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Abbe for his easy and pliant renunciation of his own unanswerable arguments. 
He says very pointedly: 

‘Permit me to observe to you, that when pages as celebrated as your last letters 
have been written, they are not to be got rid of by ingeniously saying that they 
are effaced. The glowing and mournful traces they have left in the mind 
must also be effaced with as light a hand! What, reverend father! only a few 
months ago you suddenly rose like a prophet in the confusion of Israel, and. 
you assured us that you had received orders from God, and that for the purpose 
of fulfilling them you were ready to suffer whatever it was necessary to suffer! 
You wrote that demonstration, as logical as it was eloquent, which people 
might insult but not refute, and after having established by facts that the 
question of infallibillty is a grangrened question—to use your own expression— 
you utter in your holy indignation that cry which still resounds: ‘Has God 
need of your falsehoods?’ ”’ 


THE EmpERorR’s REPLY.—The reply of the Emperor William, to the pro- 
test of the bishops against the appointment of Dr. D@llinger’s friends, is just 
published, although written some months ago. It maintains that it is “an ine- 
vitable inference from the declarations of the legitimate organs of the Catholic 
church, to say that a Catholic who, prior to the 18th of July, 1870, did not 
believe in the dogma promulgated on that day, even though he did not believe 
in*it after that day, is still a Catholic, inasmuch as he believes the same things 
which, prior to that day, were sufficient to make him a Catholic.” The Em- 
peror says of the Old Catholics: ‘They have not lost their right to the protec- 
tion of the state in consequence of the fact that the church has changed its 
teachings, and this protection will be given to them in the future as in the past.” 


CATHOLICS AND PROTESTANTS IN NEW YorkK.—The New York correspond- 
“ent of the Zpzscopalian states that at the present time the Roman Catholic pop- 
ulation of New York amounts to 400,000 souls, for whom there are only forty 
churches. The combined so-called Protestant population to-day amounts to 
600,000, to accommodate which there are no less than 380 churches. In other 
words, Protestants have one church edifice for every 1,500 persons, while the 
Roman Catholic have only one for every 4,400 persons. But this is not all. 
_ The actual accommodations of the forty Roman Catholic churches amount to 
only 56,000 sittings. Our own church alone has 60,000. It is very clear, 
therefore, that there are physical reasons for Roman Catholic crowds. With the 
same church accommodations, it is very questionable whether Roman Catholics 
would maintain that aspect of superior devotion which some quote. 


A New NAtion.—The Fiji islands will no longer be notorious for barbarism, 
cannibalism, and idolatry, as they are becoming a civilized nation. Their king, 
Cacabau, having subdued the cannibal pagans in the interior, is now desirous 
that they should become a Christian people. He has given them a constitution, 
which limits the monarchy, abolishes pagan cruelties, recognizes the inalienable 
rights of man, and guarantees religious liberty of thought and worship, with 
freedom to all men to speak, write, and publish their sentiments, and also to 
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assemble orderly and peaceably to consult upon the common good, and to 
petition for redress of grievances. Such a wonderful transformation is an- 
other trophy of the elevating power of the gospel. 


FOLLOWING THE EXAMPLE.—A few prominent and enlightened Roman 
Catholics in Spain, emboldened by the success of the movement of the protesting 
Catholics in Germany, have inaugurated a similar reform in their own country. 
They have issued a manifesto to their countrymen, and have established a peri- 
odical to urge their independence from Rome on account of its political crimes. 
While not claiming to be Protestants, they have issued this summary of their 
principles, which Protestants would rejoice to have adopted in all papal lands: 

“1, Purity of doctrine according to the New Testament, to the exclusion of 
all decrees of Councils, Papal bulls, decrees, and encyclicals. 

‘2. The separation and independence of Church and State. 

«© 3, Election to all ecclesiastical offices by universal suffrage. 

«64, Abolition of the use of the Latin tongue in all the services of the 
church, abolition of the forced celibacy of the clergy, the abolition of all pay- 
ments for the sacraments and services of the church. 

“s. The self-government of the church by periodical assemblies and 
councils.” 


IN Damascus, 3,000 Mohammedons have avowed a desire to become Chris- 
tians. They have regular meetings, and pray to the Lord Jesus Christ that He 
will reveal himself as their Saviour, and lead them into truth and light. There 
is also a movement among the Jews. ‘The Druses are now looking for their 
Saviour’s coming from China. In Persia, a great Spiritual movement, in looking 
forward to the coming Saviour, is evident. 


A LARGR Protestant church has recently been built and opened at Diarbekir, — 
the chief city of Mesopotamia, on the Tigris, under the auspices of the Ameri- 
can Mission. ‘The native minister at Diarbekir, Pastor Bojagian, has gathered 


a large congregation for which the church has been erected. It is the largest 


Protestant church in Turkey, holding above twenty thousand. 


Ar the time of the suppression of the religious orders, there were in China 
300,000 Christians and 180 missionaries. During the last twenty-five years the 
Catholic Church had been reconstructing the missions, until there are now 
twenty-five dioceses, 300 foreign and 150 native missionaries and about 500,000 
Christians. In the Diocese of Nankin alone the Church supports gg 
orphans, has 400 schools, and 800 places of religious worship. 


THE project for the union of the Free Chureh of England and the Countess 
of Huntingdon’s connection, has been pronounced impracticable by both parties. 


CouNT LEOPOLD VON SEDENITZKY, formerly Prince Bishop of Breslau, but 
more recently a member of the Protestant Church, has bequeathed 40,000 thalers 
for an institution in aid of the Protestant pastors, in Silesia; also 80,000 thalers 
to establish a hall for students of Protestant theology in the Breslau University ; 
and a further legacy of 2,000 thalers to purchase theological works for ministers 
in the poorly endowed parishes of the province. 


URSINUS COLLEGE, 


FREELAND, MONTGOMERY COUNTY, PA. 





ACADEMIC DEPARTMENT, 


The WINTER TERM of this popular Boarding School for Young 
Men will open JANUARY 8, 1872, and continue sixteen weeks. Instruction 
given by a corps of competent teachers in the elementary and higher branches 
of an English and Classical education, in German and other Modern Languages, 
in Music, Drawing and Painting. 

TERMS for Boarding and Tuition (French, Music, Drawing 


and Painting extra), at the rate of $180 for the school year of 40 weeks. 


COLLEGIATE DEPARTMENT. 


The College proper is distinct from the Academic Department. Its sessions 
correspond with those of the Academic Department. Applications for admission to the 
several classes can be made at any time. 


The FAcutLty, as far as filled, consists of the following gentlemen: 
J. H. A. BOMBERGER, D.D., PREsIpENT, Professor of Mental 
~and Moral Philosophy, &c. 
Rev. H. W. SUPER, A.M., Vice Presipent, Professor of Mathe- 
matics, Mechanics, &c. 
J. SHELLEY WEINBERGER, A.M., Professor of Latin and 
Greek Languages, &c. 


Rev. JOHN VANHAAGEN, A. M., Professor of German, His- 
| tory, &c. 
Rev. A.J . BOWERS, A. M., Adjunct Professor of Languages, &c. 

, Professor of Belles Lettres, Political Economy, &c. 

J. W. SUNDERLAND, A. M., L.D.D., Professor of Geology, 
Chemistry and Botany. 

, Lecturer on Anatomy and Physiology. 

WILLIAM H. SNYDER, Instructor in-the Academic De 
ment. 


A full Theological course has been added for the free use of those who may 
wish to avail themselves of it 
g@S~ For further information regarding terms, etc., apply to 


J. H. A. BOMBERGER, 
Freeland, Montgomery County, Penna. 














New Book of Great Value! 





SACRED GEOGRAPHY AND ANTIQUITIES. 


BY REV. PROF. E. P. BARROWS, D.D. 


Five maps and numerous engravings. With ‘“The Companion to 
the Bible,” by the same learned author, it contains almost a library in itself. 
685 pp. $2; post 36c. 


“This is especially valuable to Sunday-school and Bible-class teachers for 
obtaining geographical and antiquarian facts to render a lesson attractive and 
useful. It contains all the latest discoveries, and is profusely illustrated with 
maps and engravings, that render it a pleasure to peruse.” —Ze//’s Casket, Phila. 

“The constant explorations made in the Holy Land are continually bringiug 
new facts to light, and clearing up what was obscure before. In this volume Dr. 
Barrows has gathered up information scattered through many books, and stated 
it fully and compactly.”’— Presbyterian. 

‘It is a thorough and exhaustive research into the history and ancient and 
modern geography of the Holy Land, contains all the latest discoveries of 
importance, is illustrated with clear, reliable maps and excellent engravings, 
and is a comprehensive collection of all that the student of sacred history 
wants to know.” —Zvening Bulletin. 


AMERICAN TRACT SOCIETY, 
H. N.-THISSELL, 
1408 Chestnut Street, Philadelphia. 


WM. PAINTER & CO, 


BAN KE RS, 
No. 836 SOUTH THIRD STREET, 
PHILADELPHIA. | 








DELERS IN LL ISSUES OF 


GOVERNMENT SECURITIES. 


Gold, Stocks and Bonds 


BOUGHT AND SOLD ON COMMISSION, 
AT THE 
PHILADELPHIA AND NEW YORK STOCK BOARDS. 





g@S Deposits received and Interest allowed by special agreement. 
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TERRIFIED DISCIPLES. 


Late in the evening of the day on which Jesus arose from the 
dead, He suddenly appeared in the midst of the disciples, as they 
were assembled in some private room in Jerusalem. ‘They had 
just been listening to the account given by the two brethren, to: 
whom the Lord had revealed Himself so graciously at Emmaus. 
The report of that tender interview must have awakened strangely 
conflicting emotions in the hearts of the anxious and timid disci- 
ples. And now, whilst those emotions were most intense, lo! 
Jesus himself mysteriously entered the room, and stood before 
them. The first effect of His miraculous and unexpected appear-. 
ance at that late hour, and in that secluded place, was, we are told 
(Luke 24: 37), that ‘‘they were terrified and affrighted, and sup- 
posed that they had seen a spirit’’ (ghost). 

‘‘ Terrified’? at the sight of their risen Lord! ‘‘ Affrighted,”’ 
with the clear evidence of His victory over death and the grave 
before them! How could this be? What could it mean ? 

The viston with which they were favored, afforded them a proof 
of what they most needed to be convinced, namely, the truth of 
His Messiahship, and all that was involved in such a confirmation 
of it. They had been sincerely attached to Christ. He had 
wholly won their hearts, and bound them to His person with the 
warmest affection. With the most entire devotion they had fol- 
lowed Him through evil and good report, in spite of the frowns of 
the world, and the threatenings of Jewish priests and Pharisees. 
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This was done at the sacrifice of flesh and blood and of all tem- 
poral interests. And it had been done with a good measure of 
perseverance. For three years had their earnestness and fidelity 
been tested. During that period many had joined the Master for 
a season, and had forsaken Him, some through the love of this 
present world, others for fear of the rulers of the Jewish Church, 
others because they took offence at the doctrine of Christ. 

“ These disciples might have forsaken Him, too. Outwardly, 
there was much to tempt them todo so. They were a “little 
flock.’? Nearly the entire Sanhedrim (Synod or Judicatory of 
the Jewish Church) was against them, and pronounced their Lord 
a deceiver, blasphemer, and disturber or fomenter of sedition. 
By cleaving to Christ and His cause, they not only forfeited the 

favor of men in power, like Caiaphas, Annas and their associates in 

‘office, but incurred their hatred. Those men had gifts and places 
-of gain and honor at their disposal. They could elevate persons 
‘or cast them down. And _ no open or known follower of Jesus 
could hope for any favor at their hands. 

Such things, alas, have great influence with some minds. 
Place, honor, the profits of office and official position, are bribes 
which keep many persons from avowing their convictions, or 
openly embracing the cause which they believe to be true. This 
was the case for a time with Nicodemus and other Jewish rulers. 
They were pretty well satisfied that Jesus was right, but they were 
afraid to become His followers, lest they would lose their place in 
the synagogue. In the days of the Reformation, many priests of 
the Romish Church were persuaded that Popery was rotten to the 
core, and that Zwingli, Luther and their associates, were right. 
But they would not side with the cause lest they should thereby 
lose their position in the Church. It has, unhappily, ever been 
so, and is so still. Many adhere to a party in power, or at 
least avoid offending it, because they confer with flesh and 
blood, and shrink from possible disadvantages. And a bad party 
in power, conscious of the weakness or wickedness of its cause, 
is generally not slow to take advantage of this infirmity of timid, 
temporizing spirits. Selfish themselves, they betray their mean- 
ness, by appealing to the supposed necessities or selfishness of 
others. Like Pilate, they say: do you not know that we have 
power ; that if you desire a place, a position, or a livelihood, we 
hhave the dispensing of patronage, and can get you what you 
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wish and need, or can keep you from getting it? And often the — 
pitiful bribe prevails. 

Now those early, devoted disciples of Jesus, knew allthis. Still - 
they clung to Him, caring for none of those things. They had 
followed Him even to His death, and that the ignominious death 
of the cross. And even after He was dead and buried, they still 
loved Him, and would not, could not think He had been false. 

But their love was struggling with fear. Conflicting emotions 
disturbed the previously calm and peaceful confidence of their 
hearts. ‘They were perplexed and bewildered, and could neither 
clearly comprehend the situation, nor act with decision. Only 
one thing was left for them to do, 0 pray and wait. Perhaps 
what they mest needed, would in due time be granted to them. 

What that greatest need was, can easily be seen. It was some- 
thing to reassure their hearts in regard to Jesus, and to give them 
more correct views of His true character and work. How should 
this be effected in them? There was one thing which would do 
it, and do it so impressively and thoroughly, that all doubt and | 
anxiety would be thereby forever after banished from their minds 
and hearts. 

Suppose at one of their social devout gatherings, at which they 
sought in tender mutual sympathy to support and comfort each 
other, and in which they cast themselves before God in common 
complaints and supplications, the crucified dead Jesus should 
Himself suddenly stand in their midst? Suppose as He thus mys- 
teriously entered into their secluded room, He should sfeak to 
them, and show them His hands and His side and His feet. As- 
suredly, this would revive hope, rekindle joy, and restore full 
glowing confidence! Surely as they behold Him and hear Him, 
all will spring from their places, rush to His feet, and with one 
accord, cry out: Rabboni! Their overpowering gladness will 
know no bounds, and quick loving hands will grasp Him, as if 
resolved never to let Him go again! 

So one might think, contemplating the case from our present 
distant point of view. But if any should take such an effect of 
His unexpected appearance in this form and manner for granted, 
they would err. For the Lord did so appear to His assembled 
disciples—disciples that had taken up their cross and followed 
Him; disciples that had remained faithful to Him when He was 
betrayed by Judas, denied by Peter, denounced and cursed by 
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Caiaphas, condemned by Pilate, spit upon and mocked by ‘‘ His 
own’’ people, the Jews; scourged, scoured, and crucified by the 
Roman soldiers, when He gave up the ghost upon the cross, and 
when He was laid aside and locked up in the dark sepulchre—to 
those disciples He appeared evidently, and instead of being at 
once filled with boundless joy, they were ‘terrified and affrighted.”” 
At what? Az Jesus; at Jesus Himself in their midst. They had 
prayed for it—though with probably little hope that their prayer 
would be literally answered. But now that it was answered, that 
the Lord had respect to their supplications, and pitied their tears, 
‘lo! they are terrified and affrighted ! 

Does this seem surprising! Then let us only ask ourselves— 
what would be the probable effect upon any assembly of Chris- 
tians met for mutual edification in social prayer, if some extraor- 
dinary, supernatural manifestation of the presence were suddenly 
made to them. In their prayers, they might, among other things, 
ask for some such proof of His nearness and display of His pres 
ence. Depressed, troubled, filled with special concern for their 
own state or that of the Church, they might feel the need of some 
unusual evidence of His sovereign power and grace. And with 
more than usual earnestness they might have been entreating Him 
to grant them some special token of Hisfavor. But what emotions 
would probably be at first excited if some such extraordinary 
token were granted them, if Jesus Himself should come into their 
midst? Instead of devout joy, would there not be at least mo- 
mentary consternation, dread and doubt? | 

Oh! how often Christians ave terrified and affrighted without 
just cause. Nay, bow often alarmed and agitated with terror, 
when they should rejoice and lift up their voices in praise. He 
does appear among them, displaying His potent presence in the 
midst of His people and His cause. It may bein the mzgh?, walk- 
ing on the’sea, and approaching their tossed vessel over the waves; 
or it may be in some night when that vessel seems to be stranded 
on a shoal of doubt and misgiving. He comes when least 
expected, but when most needed. And yet when He comes, 
coming in His own way, and by His own methods of providential 
interposition, how often His people are terrified and affrighted ! 

And will not such terror; where there should be all joy and 
ecstasy, offend Him.’’ Will He not as suddenly leave them, as 
He was pleased to come to their relief? Ah! no, blessed be His 
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name, no He will not; He is too good a high priest, and is 
touched rather than offended by their infirmity. He knoweth 
their frame, and considereth that they are but dust. And so, 
whilst chiding their foolish fears, He seeks to quell them. He 
shows them His hands and His feet. He cries peace/ to the 
rising storm within their souls. When waves of terror arise within 
them, He stilleth them, and gives them such tokens of His | 
unchangeable power and grace as subdue their swelling fears. He 
makes them see and feel that He is the same Jesus who died for 
their sins and was raised again for their justification. He proves 
Himself possessed, as when He victoriously burst the bands of 
death, of all power in heaven and earth, to triumph over all His 
foes and theirs, to defeat the machinations of hierarchical craft, 
political envy, and infidel hatred, and to make the wrath of man 
to praise Him. ‘To them that penitently trust in Him for salva- 
tion, the Lamb atoning for their sin, and propitiating for them the 
favor and mercy of God, He reveals Himself anew as ‘‘the Lion 
of the tribe of Judah,’’ to defeat and crush the relentless adversa- 
ries of His cause. | 

Then terrified and affrighted disciples are inspired with fresh 
hope and courage. Ashamed of their alarms and fears, they cast 
these elements of despondency and weakness away, and go forth 
from the place where they prayed trembling, to engage with re- 
vived boldness in the thickest of the conflict and the fight. And 
as they go, they say joyfully: we have seen the Lord—He was 
dead and He is alive again; and lo | Ae liveth for ever, and hath 
the keys of death and of hell. 





GROWTH IN GrAcE.—Grow in grace; because this is the only way 
to be certain that you have any grace atall. If we aimnot at growth 
in grace, we have never been converted to goodness. He that is 
satisfied with his attainments has attained nothing. He that sees. 
so little of the promises of the inward, transforming, elevating 
influences of grace, as to think that he has attained all he can 
desire, has never understood the first elements of the Christian 
life. No! we are begotten to a life which aspires after perfection ; 
we have desires awakened which nothing but complete holiness 
will satisfy. He who says he is content with his progress has 
never set out to heaven.—fobert Hall. 
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RELIGIOUS VENEERING. 


THE solid and substantial furniture of our fathers, is supplanted 
in the fashionable parlors of to-day with much more ornate but 
far less durable farniture in gilt and veneer. So the homely 
but substantial virtues of the past, appear old-fashioned by the side 
of the cheaper but more pretentious imitations of the present. 
Honeyed phrases and simulated sentiments pass current for phi- 
lanthropy and religion. Men who hardly concede that there is a 
God, talk glibly about the True, the Beautiful, the Good. Men 


that are endeavoring to dissolve the marriage-tie, and remit the 


4 


family to the chaos of a worse than savage life, give expression to 
the most exalted sentiments of purity, and write poetry about love 
exactly as though they really believed in it. As the coffin and 
the corpse are often covered with flowers that hide death but do 
not prevent decay, so men whose moral nature is dead, so cover 
their corrupt and corrupting sentiments and doctrines with pretty 
similes and high-flown phraseologies, that one can hardly tell 


whether he is looking at a coffin or a cradle. As some of the 


stoutest infidels have read the Bible enthusiastically for its poetry 
and its eloquence, soa good many to whom the experiences it 
portrays are quite foreign, catch its language, and even come by 
imagination to comprehend something of those experiences, and 
to embody them in forms exquisitely beautiful. A noble-hearted 
and generous man may assume for the time the part of Shylock, 
and personify the vindictive rascal admirably. On the other hand, 
one utterly devoid of humane and generous sentiments may quite 
as effectively play the part of a hero, so long as their is no real 
exigency to test the reality of his heroism. 

Nor are such experiences always consciously simulated. Such 
are the contradictions of human nature, that one utterly devoid 
of Christian or even truly humane and generous principles, may 
not only affect but really feel for the moment a transient sense of 
their transcendant glory. Moore, for example, has embodied 


‘some phases of Christian experience in exquisite verses, but no 


one will be bold enough to attribute to Moore any semblance of a 
genuine Christian experience. ‘The Christian church, it is true, 
lays hold of these and similar expressions of Christian feeling, 
and employs them to utter its own unutterable faith and love, but 
without endorsing the Christian character of those who originated 
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them. One may quote with approval the apothegm, ‘‘All that a 
man hath will he give for his life,’’ without being accounted an 
endorser of Satan, who first uttered it. It is neither necessary to 
expunge from our hymn-books such hymns as ‘‘Come, ye discon- 
solate,’’ because written by a man to whom all experiences of di- 
vine comfort were only a pleasing dream, nor to believe that he 
really possessed a religious experience because he gave it admira- 
ble expression. 

There is a good deal of this pseudo religion, this sentimental- 
ism of humanity, in certain classes of modern reformers. The 
popular lecturer gains the applause of half his audience by the 
enunciation in some stirring form of those precepts, whose origin 
and authority is Jesus Christ. He gets the applause of the other 
half by a sharp satire, on what he terms ‘‘modern Christianity.’’ 
The ‘Daily Trumpet’’ in one column writes so warmly of the 
precepts and example of Christ, that we are fain to believe that 
the Ethiopian has indeed changed his skin. But we turn to the 
advertising columns. Behold! there the skin is as black as ever. 
The truth is, that the atmosphere of Christian truth and feeling is, 
in certain forms, so widely diffused in the community that no one 
can be unaffected by it. The fact that a man prates prettily 
about piety or humanity, does not prove that he possesses either. 
There have been in history some eloquent preachers, whose life 
has proved to be devoid of principle—not many, but enough to 
prove that there is a difference between sentiment and principle. 
A man may be a philanthropic writer and no philanthropist; he 
may at times be a Christian writer and no Christian; he may give 
expression to experiences that he knows only by imagination; he 
may marry beautiful feeling to false doctrine, and so give the one 
a false light reflected from the other. And he who does not 
recognize the difference between sentimentalism and religion, will 
always be liable to be deceived by the thin veneer and cheap gild- 
ing which readily pass among the undiscriminating for solid wood 
and pure gold.”’ 

These remarks (taken from the American Tract Society Chrts- 
tian Weekly), upon a sadly prevalent and growing evil of our 
day, naturally suggest an extension of them in other directions. 
What, for instance, is the seal for ritualism so rampant in some 
churches from which for ages it was excluded, but a morbid, per- 
verse passion for religious veneering. The spirit which ruled the 
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revival of true Christianity in the sixteenth century, led to the 
restoration of the primitive Apostolic mode of worship, or at least 
to strong and decided movements, which legitimately carried 
out, involved such a restoration. All that was felt to be wrong in 
the perversions and corruptions introduced and sanctioned by 
Popery, could be at once wholly abolished. In many respects the 
_ tares had so entangled the wheat, that they could not be safely 
uprooted and cast out. This was the case especially with re- 
gard to the , ritualistic ceremonies which had been connected 
with the sacrament, with regard to sacerdotal absolution, and with 
regard to usages in public and social worship. But the Reformers 
of that period went as far as it was deemed prudent to go, or as 
ever their own prepossessions allowed them to go, with the work 
of purification and restoration in their day. And in what they 
did, they asserted principles and incubated views which could 
hardly fail to effect the thorough completion of what had been so 
vigorously begun. | 

_ In the Reformed Church, especially, as distinguished from the 
Lutheran, the worship so restored was plain, simple, and, in princi- 
ple, strictly Apostolic and primitive. Even some few extra ceremo- 
nies, which Zwingli was at first disposed to retain in the administra- 
tion of Baptism and the Lord’s Supper, were soon cast off as 
| inconsistent with gospel simplicity. Liturgies and liturgical forms 
were provided and sanctioned by those having authority in the 
- Church, but they were regarded rather as directories for the proper 
conducting of public worships (Agenda) than as prescribed forms 
to be rigidly adhered to and constantly used. Hence, whilst they 
served as guides and helps to the minister, and secured some 
general uniformity and decorum in public worship, they were 
not fastened as yokes or strait-jackets, upon the ministers and 
churches. ‘The natural and designed result was the practical pre- 
valence of freedom, not only in the matter of free prayer, but in 
all other things pertaining to public worship. 

This, therefore, became a distinctive characteristic of Reformed 
worship in all the countries into which the Reformed faith and 
' practice spread. There was xo priesthood in the Romish, Jewish, 
or heathen sense. ‘There were zo altars in the churches, for the 
table of the Lord was restored to its Christian significance and 
place. There were no images or pictures in the churches. There 
were noritualistic antiphonies, bowings and risings, priestly chant- 
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ings, or other mummeries. In a word, there was no religious 
veneering. | 

Such continued to be the characteristic features of Reformed 
worship for three centuries, or nearly that long. ‘The trial of it 
during that time, proved the excellence of it, and demonstrated 
not only the piety but the wisdom of our erenieny i in return- 
ing to apostolic principles and usages. 

But those have sprung up among us, or gotten into fellowship 
with us, who are not satisfied with Reformed purity and simplicity 
' in this respect. They contend that our fathers were too radical 
and sweeping; and they seek to effect a reaction in favor of a more 
formal, ceremonial, symbolically significant worship. They would 
make our ministers priests, and turn our communion-tables into 
altars. They wish to restore a sacramental worship, that is, a 
sacerdotally ritualistic worship. ‘They want more religious ve- 
neering. 

The Church at large has plainly enough spoken against any such 
proposed changes. ‘The people, with extremely rare exceptions, 
(and those may be explained on purely private grounds and 
individual influences), cling warmly to the way in which their 
fathers worshipped. Not all the logic, eloquence, or sophistry of 
Dr. Nevin and his disciples, can persuade them to the contrary. 
Still, the advocates of the ornaments seem bent on their veneering 
process. : | 

And in some cases they have met with sad success. They have 
veneered some into Roman Catholics, others into Episcopalians. 
What will come of it or to themselves, remains to be seen. 

But evidently the Church wants none of their mahogany. 


Fruit is the thing, and that man who lives in the love of God 
and charity, shows by his fruit that he has the right faith for Him. 
That is valuable believing that makes right living. I believe that, 
asa formative power, certain beliefs are better than others; but if 
the goodness is evolved, that is the main thing. There is a 
difference in roads, but if you get home at last, that is the use of 
all roads. 
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DR. SCHAFF’S INAUGURAL ADDRESS. 


(SECOND ARTICLE. ) 
#2 


TURNING now to the address itself, we find that it bears the sug- 
gestive title, “‘ Zhe Theology for our age and country.’ What can 
thisbe? Surely, it must be the far-famed Mercersburg Theology! 
No other can compare with it! It leads the van of Protestantism, 
according to our friend Dr. Apple, and is carrying everything 
before it, even New England! To this kind of talk we have 
become quite accustomed in the Messenger. But nothing of this 
kind do we find in Dr. Schaff’s address. He has evidently gotten 
far beyond such puerilities. 

Dr. Schaff first takes up the subject of ‘‘ Christian Theology’’ 
in general, in the course of which he gives the following beautiful 
definition, to which we call attention: 

‘It is the knowledge of God, of man, and of their manhood 
relation, under the three-fold aspect of original union, subsequent 
separation on account of sin, and reunion or reconciliation by 
Jesus Christ, the God-man and Saviour of mankind.’’ This is 
fine and comprehensive, and yet it is not a perfect definition of 
the science of Christian theology. 

Dr. Schaff next takes up the ‘‘ Departments of Theology,” and 
adopts the usual divisions, which he notices sevéatim, namely: 1. 
Lxegetical Theology and its divisions; 2. Historical Theology and 
its divisions; 3. Systematic Theology and its divisions; 4. Practe- 
cal Theology and its divisions. This whole division is rather em- 
pirical than philosophical, but it is so convenient and compre- 
hensive that we willingly adopt it in practice. 

However, in defining the separate sciences, we cannot always 
agree with Dr. Schaff. The following definition of systematic or 
speculative theology is after Schleiermacher, but not the less on 
that account defective, in our view, since it makes the science of 
systematic theology dependent, at any given time, upon ‘‘ the 
present consciousness, life and condition of Christendom,’’ in- 
stead of defining it according to its ideal and eternal character. 
He says: 

‘<Systematic or Speculative Theology reflects, in organic unity 
and completeness, the present consciousness, life and condition 
of Christendom, as the result of its past history.’’ According to 
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this, it will rise and fall, with the rise or fall of the consciousness 
of Christendom. 

In a similar manner we cannot regard the following definition 
of Dogmatics as quite up to the mark : 

‘‘Dogmatics is a science, unfolding the doctrinal system of 
Christianity from the Bible and Christian consciousness, and in 
harmony with true reason as enlightened by revelation.”’ 

In both these definitions, however, it will be noticed, how little 
prominence Dr. Schaff gives to the ‘‘Church,’’ in the Nevinistic 
sense. | 
After glancing quite briefly at the connection between ‘‘ The- 
ology and the Ministry,’’ Dr. Schaff takes up the ‘‘ Study of 
Theology,’’ and insists that while it must be studied, like every 
other science, with the use of all our faculties, it must especially be 
studied also ‘‘spiritually,’’ and not merely intellectually. This 
leads him to the consideration of the celebrated axiom of Anselm 
(often so greatly abused), that ‘‘ faith must precede knowledge,’’ z. e. 
that we must have faith in God and Christ before we can presume to 
know them, and before we can sit down to a proper study of the- 
ology. Dr. Schaff well says: 

‘The aim of the theological student should be to cultivate the 
heart as well as the head, to grow in grace as he grows in know- 
ledge, and to make his attainments profitable to his fellow-men. 
The blending of intellectual and moral strength, of profound 
learning and devoted piety, constitute a theological character.’’ 

Dr. Schaff next turns to the ‘‘Epochs of Theology,’’ in which 
he gives us, in a few words, the results of his life-long investiga- 
tions as a Church historian. These epochs are briefly the follow- 
ing: 

The Ancient Greek Church elaborated the dogmas of the Trin- 
ity and the person of Christ. 

The Latin Church developed Anthropology and the doctrines 
of sin and grace. 

The schoolmen of the middle ages ‘‘showed the harmony of 
revelation and reason.’’ (Thisis rather forced; better they attempted 
to do so, but they were neither the first nor the last to do this). 
‘«The Mystics of the same period insisted on a theology of the 
heart and inward spiritual experience’’ (This is true; but there 
have been those in all ages who have done this, and we cannot see 
in what sense the scholastics or the Mystics made an Epoch). 
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What he says of the Reformation Epoch we will quote in full. 
It does not breathe much of a Mercersburg spirit. 

‘With the Reformation was born Evangelical theology, from 
the fresh fountain of the Scriptur@s, and in heroic conflict with the 
errors of Romanism. Since that time Soteriology and the subjec- 
tive side of Christianity, in its bearings upon the character and 
comfort of the individual believer, have received more attention 
than ever before.”’ . 

Dr. Schaff has not a word for the Mercersburg Epoch. Isit 
because he sees that it isan zgnzs fatuus ? 

Of the. modern Theology, Dr. Schaff, as was right, gives the 
palm to that of Germany. He says: 

‘‘In our age, Germany is the most fertile field for the cultiva- 
tion of scientific theology, and is making invaluable additions to 
the stores of Biblical literature and Church history. In conflict 
with modern Rationalism, there has grown up a new type of Evan- 
gelical Theology, more critical, literal and comprehensive than 
the older forms of orthodoxy, which preceded the era of skepti- 
cism. There is no doubt that even Rationalism, bad and destruc- 
tive as it was in its immediate effects, did good service in investi- 
gating the natural and human aspects of the Bible; but instead of 
overthrowing, as was the intention, the belief in its supernatura- 
and divine character, it has only supplemented this belief and furl 
nished a broader foundation for it. For the written word of God, 
like Christ, the personal Word, is theanthropic in origin, nature 
and aim, and can only be fully understood and appreciated under 
this two-fold character.’’ 

Dr. Schaff evidently has not gotten so far in his understand- 
ing of the modern Evangelical Theology, as to see with Dr. Nevin 
that it is mainly of a Aumanitarian character, and far behind the 
Mercersburg. theory. ; 

Dr. Schaff next takes up the subject of ‘‘ American Theology,” 
what it is, and what it should be—and here we were curious to see 
whether he would give the slightest hint, that in his matured view, 
this ought to take the form of the much vaunted Mercersburg 
- Theology. Not the least hint of it, however. This course of 
thought is the following: ‘‘The time has now fully come 
for America to produce her own distinctive theology.’’? ‘“‘ Firmly 
rooted and grounded zz the Scriptures, and in the wisdom and expe- 
rience of eighteen Christian centuries, American Theology should 
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mark a new era.’’ American Theology ‘‘belongs to the Reformed 
type, and is connected with Calvinism through the medium of 
English Puritanism.’’ (What will Mercersburg say to this?) ‘It 
was born in a powerful revival of*religion,’’ in the days of Jona- 
than Edwards. We have rather unusual advantages for the pro- 
duction of a new era in Theology; no great and venerable uni- 
versities, it is true, and ours is rather a materialistic age, but we 
have the ‘‘ separation between the Church and the State,’’ which 
tends to keep out of the ranks of the ministry, men who ought 
not to be in it, and this ought to secure for us ‘‘a theology more 
pure, more scriptural, more free from error, and more in sympa- 
thy with the religious life of the people.’’ Besides, we have ready 

access to ‘‘the literary treasures of all nations ;’’ we are ‘‘’cosmo- 
politan’’ as a nation. ‘‘The blending of strong English com- 
mon-sense and reverence for holy things, with German learning 
and perseverance, infused with the freshness and vigor of Ameri- 
can life, ought to produce a higher order of theology than either 
England or Germany alone can give us.’”’ We might think that 
Dr. Schaff had here Mercersburg in his eye, did we not meet with 
the following strong testimony, which seems intended as a direct 
centre shot against the constant Mercersburg polemic, towards 
what it chooses to call ‘‘puritanism’’ and ‘‘rationalism.’’ ‘‘We 


must retain all that is good in the theology and religion of the _ 


Anglo-Saxon race, which, I verily believe, is more deeply imbued 
with the spirit and power of Christianity than any other people; 
but on this solid foundation we may build a majestic temple unto 
the Lord, with precious stones from all the nationsof Europe, and 
every age of Christian civilization.”’ 

Dr. Schaff sees no such horrible degeneracy of the Church, in 
the fact that we have different denominations in this country, as 
Dr. Nevin is wont to do. He says: 

‘‘Finally,we have among us nearly all the historical types of 
Christianity in living representation on a basis of equality before 
the law, and with unrestrained liberty of action. ...... The 
co-existence and social commingling of the different phases of 
Christianity, each representing a peculiar set of ideas and corres- 
pondent mission, must facilitate a thorough acquaintance, remove 
many prejudices, and foster a spirit of large-hearted christian lib- 
erality and charity. ..... In our land, if anywhere on God’s 
earth, is a field for actualizing the idea of Christian union, which 
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shall gather into one the best elements from all ages and branches 
of Christ’s kingdom. | 

This brings him to the great subject of ‘‘ Christian Union,’’ in 
which his views are so broad and free, and at the same time so 
sound, that we gladly transcribe the greater portion. 

‘‘Union is not to be sought merely as a means to an end, and 
for the temporary purpose of gaining a victory overa foe. .... 
Christian Union cannot be enforced or artificially manufactured. 

_ . . Lt must rest on the vital union of individual believers with 
God. The closer Christians are united to Christ, their living 
head, the closer they will be united to each other. Onion ts no 
dead uniformity, but implies variety and full development of all 
the various types of Christian doctrine and discipline, as far as they 
are founded on constitutional differences, made and intended by 
God himself, and as far as they are supplementary rather than 
contradictory. It does not require an amalgamation of existing 
organizations into one, but may exist with their perfect indepen- 
dence in their own spheres of labor. .... Let Presbyterians, 
Episcopalians, Congregationalists, Methodists, Baptists, Luther- 
ans, Dutch and German Reformed,’’ (what does Dr. Apple think 
of this ‘‘ order of the creed ?’’) and all other Christians of what- 
ever name, be true to their time-honored standards of faith and 
practice, honestly fulfill their own mission, and do as much good 
as they can in their own way. .... only let them disown and 
abhor the selfish, narrow and uncharitable spirit of sectarian 
exclusiveness. . . . But there are often differences which involve 
no contradiction and represent only the various aspects of one 
and the same truth. Such were the differences among the Apos- 
tles. Paul and James and Peter and John differed widely in their 
temper, their mental constitution, and their mode of viewing and 
stating the truths of the Gospel ; and yet they were one in Christ, 
and their variations help to swell the harmony of inspired teach- 
ing. . . . The recent reunion of the Old and New School branches 
of the Presbyterian Church in the United States, is one of the 
most remarkable and hopeful events in American Church history. 
It furnishes a practical evidence of the possibility not only of a 
Christian but even of ecclesiastical and organic union, and a ref- 
utation of the slander that Protestantism tends only to division and 
dissolution.” : 

Dr. Schaff calls this ‘‘ an imperfect sketch of the nature and aim 
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of Theology, as demanded by the age and country in which we 
live. Evidently his mind and heart are not filled by the swelling 
importance of the high-church, ritualistic, Mercersburg Theology, 
as the Theology of the Age and the Future. He thinks it is in 
the power of the authorities to make Union Seminary ‘at once, 
and without dispute, the first school of sacred learning on this 
Western Continent.”’ 

We regard it as a great merit that Dr. Schaff, with all his varied 
learning and experiences, has come to the ful] recognition that 
American Theology, American Religion and American Protest- 
antism are not all wrong, and a failure, but that they have already 
fulfilled a great mission, and are on the right track to fulfill a still 
greater one. The tendencies of the age are all towards union, 
and that in the right direction; not on the basis of subjective the- 
ories, but on the basis of the old Reformed doctrine of the 
Mystical Union. J 





MORE STRONG LANGUAGE IN LAUDATION OF THE 
HOLY SCRIPTURES. 


Papists have often accused evangelical Christians with bibhiola- 
try. .They have done this partly as an offset to the charge of 
mariolatry and massolatry made against the Romish Church. It 
is argued by them, that Protestantism pays idolatrous regard to 
the Bible; that z# is ourGod. In proof of the accusation, passages 
are cited from sermons, books and periodicals, in which the Holy 
Scriptures are strongly and warmly commended, as divine as the 
fully inspired Word of God, and as the supreme and only ultimate 
rule of faith. For this, Aagzsts charge Protestants with the sin of 
worshiping a d00k, and making an idol of it. When it is re- 
membered who papists are, what they believe, and how they stand 
with regard to evangelical Christianity, it may be thought quite 
natural that they should thus denounce the Protestant’s estimate 
of the written Word of God. 

Puseyites—that is, the followers or disciples of a man in England 
by the name of Pusey—who is nominally a minister in the Episco- 
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pal Church, but who has been doing all in his power for thirty or 
forty years past to lead that Church back into popish doctrines 
and practices—have often joined with papists in charging evan- 
gelical Christians with bibliolatry. They seem to have nearly, if 
not quite as strong a dislike as papists, for evervthing like high 
regard and praise of the Word written. And yet Pusey and his 
followers (excepting the scores of them who have been honest 
enough to join the Romish Church), still stick outwardly, like 
corrupting cancers, to the Episcopal Church. They cling to 
Oxford for the good of Rome. 

In this country there is a party which holds and labors to dis- 
seminate views so nearly agreeing with the Puseyism of England, 
that if they were not named WVevinites, after their chief leader, they 
might be distinguished by the other name. As these harmonize 
with the popish Puseyites of England in other respects, so they 
agree in their dislike and denunciation of the evangelical Protes- 
- tant reverence and love for the Holy Scriptures. They complain 
very much at being called popish, or Puseyite; and wish to pass 
for the very best and soundest of Protestants. But if they insist 
in calling people Winebrennarians, who hold the views of John 
Winebrenner, and those Calvinists who accept the theology of 
John Calvin, why should they take it so hard if the disciples of 
the peculiar views of John W. Nevin should be called Nevinites. 

- Now, in support of their accusation, that evangelical Christians 
make too much of the written Word, they assert that language and 
representations are used in regard to the sacredness, preciousness, 
and authority of the Scriptures, which are not only unjustifiable, 
but which lead to an idolatrous exaltation of the Bible. 

As an offset to this accusation, some declarations were quoted 
on pages 130-131 of the March number of the MonTHLy, which, 
‘as every reader could see, were very strongly and warmly com- 
mendatory of the written Word. Those declarations were not 
selected from any modern works or periodicals of Protestant 
Christianity, but from a very ancient and important volume. 

It will be found interesting and instructive to follow up this 
matter by quotations of similar import from somewhat later writers 
of distinction. Enough such quotations. might be made to fill a 
whole volume of the MonTHLy, and one volume of the Mercers- 
burg Review to boot. They, like the declarations cited in our 
March number, are not taken from modern Protestant authors or 
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periodicals, but from sources which even Puseyites and Papists 
profess, in other matters, to hold in high esteem. 


The Bible a Book of Remedies. 


<¢Our Lord and God, who heals all the diseases of the soul, has: 
laid before us in Holy Writ, which is his own repository, many 
means of cure, and we must act as His assistants in order to apply 
them to our wounds. When we look to Him (through Holy Writ), 
when we give ourselves up to Him with all our hearts, in order to 
be healed by Him, then we shall all be healed. It is the duty of 
the Christian Pastor to open the fountain of Holy Writ to his. 
thirsty flock, and to supply them with pure water.’’ 


The Bible, the Christian’s Granary. 


Another writer, admonishing Christians to imitate the diligence 
of the art in their study of the Scriptures, by pointing out the evil! 
consequences of neglecting them, says of the neglecter: ‘‘ He has. 
not imitated the ant and provided his meat in the summer, (Prov.. 
vi: 8). What do I say, when it wassummer? When he had the: 
repose of life, when his worldly affairs were flourishing, when: 
time was at his disposal, and all men called him fortunate, that: 
was his summer. He would have imitated the ant, had he heard 
the Word of God, thus collected his meat, and laid it up within 
him. * * * See God’sant; he rises up daily, and goes to the 
house of God, hears the Bible read, sings a hymn, digests what | 
he has heard by meditating upon it. Such is the conduct of : 
every earnest, intelligent Christian—he delights in reading God’s. 
Word and in hearing it read, and thus secures treasury of comfort. 
and joy within himself.’’ 


No Excuse for Neglecting the Scriptures. 


‘© Do not be so fettered by present things*as to say: I have no 
time to read, no time to hear. The Holy Scriptures contaim 
remedies for every disease of the soul, and should be diligently 
studied by all men. If you cannot read, or unable to procure 
a copy of the Bible, you might, at least, by attentively hearing it: 
read, be kept from forgetting the doctrine of salvation. Examine 
the Scriptures with humility and prayer, with an ardent love for 
divine things; hold fast and devoutly receive what is revealed, and 
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‘you will be rewarded by having the obscure become clear. Even 
‘the opposition of false teachers will only lead us to a deeper 
‘knowledge of the divine mysteries.’’ 


The Simplicities of the Scriptures. 


‘Holy Writ speaks intelligibly for all kinds of men, unlearned 
‘as well as learned, and yet furnishes inexhaustible materials for the 
deepest reflection. The weak and the strong drink of the same 
stream, and every one quenches his thirst. * * * The sacred 
Scriptures so reveal the mysteries of the kingdom of God, that 
children may be delighted to hear them, that the unlearned may 
come and pour forth their hearts in praise. * * How simple is 
the language of the Scriptures, although few can penetrate into all ~ 
its depths. What it contains, open to all, it utters like an intimate 
friend, to the heart of the learned and the unlearned alike. And 
what it conceals in mysteries it does not present in lofty lan- 
guage—but invites all,in simple speech, stimulating to earnest 
study even by what is concealed, the same truth being sometimes 
more manifest, sometimes more concealed. There is no difficulty 
in the obscure meaning when we are assisted by the Holy Spirit.’’ 


A Fountain of Joy. 


<‘Whence do those who still walk on earth draw their spiritual 
joys? From the Word of God, from the sweetness of the peace 
which precedes and attends the labor of searching it. Hereis a 
holy and a pure joy. This is not to be found in gold or silver, in 
feasting and revelry. Rather the soul, which is raised above 
inferior objects, and finds its joy here says, what it can affirm truly 
and confidently: ‘I will never forget thy precepts, for with them 
‘thou hast quickened me.’”’ | 


A Source of Spiritual Strength. 


‘¢ Under temptations the soul is made vigorous by the Word of 
God, for this is the vital principle of the soul by which they are 
nourished and regulated. Thus, as the Word of God increases in 
our souls, when it is received into them, is understood and appre- 
hended, life increases. Hence, all must daily examine and study 
the Scriptures, and value them above all else; and store up the 
Word of God within us, and receive it into our spirit and mind, 
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and incorporate it with our habits of thinking. * * * Take 
for your counsellors Moses, Isaiah, Jeremiah, Peter, Paul, John; 
above all, the great counsellors, Jesus, the Son of God, that you 
may gain the Father.”’ 


Letter than Rubies for Youth. 


Another earnestly counsels a Christian mother to ‘‘make her 
‘daughter early learn the Holy Scriptures. Instead of jewels and 
‘silks, let her love the Bible; let her go over the Gospels, never to 
lay them down; let her drink in with all the longing of her heart, 
the Acts and Apostolic epistles.’’ 


Life-Supporting Streams. 


‘‘As the tree planted by the water-brooks, so the soul which 
dwells by the streams of Holy Writ, and is continually watered 
from that source, and receives the dew of the Holy Spirit, will be 
overcome by no change of circumstances, although all the evil 
influences of the world press on such a soul. Nothing else can 
give such consolation to sufferers, for the reading of the Scriptures 
is intercourse with God. Let us therefore occupy ourselves with 
reading the Scriptures continually. The man who always reads 
the Holy Scriptures, although he has no one to explain it to him, 
derives great advantage from their constant study. Wait for no 
other teacher; thou hast the Word of God. There is no other | 
such teacher. ‘Therefore, provide yourselves with Bibles, as dis- 
pensaries for the health of your souls. Ignorance of the Holy 
Scriptures is the cause of all evils.’’ 

Let these quotations suffice. That they are strong, as commenda- 
tions of the Bible, all will admit. It would be difficult, if not 
impossible for those who have been so vehement in their denun- 
ciation, and unfair in their misrepresentations of médern Protes- 
tant eulogies of the Bible, to find any warmer or more unqualified 
praise of the written Word,in the New York Odserver, or any 
other Protestant religious weekly, or in any of those sermons 
preached in nine-tenths of the evangelical pulpits of the Protestant 
church. | 7 | 

Now these quotations have not been obtained from any of those 
sources anathematized by the Mercersburg school as a Revelation 
or Presbyterian perversion of what it would have us regard as 
Protestantism, par excellence (i. e., Papalized Protestantism). 
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They are not the utterances of any such bibliolators (as Dr. Nevin 
and his pupils would call them) as are charged with magnifying 
the light of the Bible to the eclipsing of the glory of Christ. 
Every one of them dates from an age far back of this hated 
‘‘perverted Protestantism.’’ 

The first is from Augustine. So are the second and third. The 
next is from Chrysostom. The fifth is from Amérose, of Milan. 
The sixth is grom Jerome. And the last is again from Chrysostom. 
But from whatever source, they all utter only what is just and 
worthy of the theme. And in adopting and inculcating such 
sentiments, though we may be in a despised minority, it, according 
to the self-magnifying calculation of a haughty school, it is a mi- 
nority which has outlived opposing hosts in the past, and which 
will outlive them in the present and future, if reliance may be 
placed upon the prophecy and promise of that ‘Word of the Lord 
which abideth and liveth forever.”’ 





DR. FISHER’S RAID—HE THREATENS ANOTHER. 
NO. IT. 


As Dr. Fisher has chosen to plume himself on the results of his 
raid into North Carolina Classis, among his relatives, we are dis- 
posed to give him the full benefit of the notoriety he has sought. 
The utter disregard of fact or the heart-cry of a misused memory, 
or the careless use of words on the part of the Dr., were as fully 
set forth in. the Monruty for March, by the Editor, that, as 
expected, he has fallen back upon his dignity as ‘‘a Christian 
man,’’ and becomes silent. It is a remarkable evidence of the 
hallucination under which the venerable Dr. labors, when he 
complains that he was shamefully assailed in ‘‘ Bomberger’s 
scurrilous MontHLy,’’ by (Vorth Carolina, in the December num- 
ber. Has the intellect of the Dr. been so dazed by the whirl of 
perversion to Rome from the ranks of his dear associates, that he ° 
has forgotten that by publishing the Rowan resolutions, he 
assailed the Classis of North Carolina, and in an eminent manner ~ 
Messrs. Long and Welker, and that in his ‘‘ casual remarks’’ on 
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those resolutions, went out of his way to assail those ministers 
with hearsay tattle that he had gathered up on his visit from 
ignorant and irresponsible persons. Is it not a rare instance of 
“¢ spontaneous’ indignation, that he affects to feel because the 
unreliable character of his statements and of his pimps are 
exposed. Really, he seems to say— 
‘¢T am Sir Oracle; 
When I ope my mouth let no dog bark, 

The Editor of ‘‘the authorized publication,’’ that has for thirty 
years been dragging its slow length along at ‘‘a poor dying rare, 
affects to delude himself with the comfort, that in the second 
article on Azs raid in the February number of the MonTHLY, the 
writer ‘‘lets down’’ from the position assumed in the number for 
December last, and does not persist in his charges there made. 
How mistaken, Dr. You were excited when you read those expos- 
ures. The second article only sustains and proves the allegations 
of the first. There has been no ‘‘going down’’ in the conclusions, 
confirmed at the meeting of Classis at Shiloh. It is the confirmed 
opinion of those who have investigated the matter, that Dr. Fisher 
talked up the affair with his confreres (a well-mated trio), that he 
furnished matter for them—that when fixed up and passed at 
Shiloh, as before stated, they came into the Dr.’s hands and were 
dressed into that ‘“‘Addisonian style’’ that so well fitted them for 
the columns of his paper—that he was.aware when he published 
them, that they never had been passed ata joint consistory meet- 
ing of the Rowan charges composed of thirty members. So trans- 
parent has become the object in the raid, that not only the Classis 
of North Carolina, but in other parts of the church, it is felt that 
it was to destroy the influences of those who were supposed to be 
in the way, and by this summary crushing out, to strike with terror 
the other members of Classis, and thus open the way for the intro- 
duction of Wevinism and Wevinites into that Classis. We propose 
yet more indubitably to set this fact forth in this article. The 
mode of the assault on Messrs. Long and Welker, exhibits Dr. 
Fisher in a light in this raid, that could be cause of exultation 
only toa soul that was madly bent on the ruin of others. He seems 
-to pride himself on collecting every idle report, as he wanders 
over Rowan in search of his relatives, and even on the railway 
cars to sneak out every bit of scandal scented—to track up every ill 
report like some tattling old woman. He verily gloats over every 
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_ bad report and vile slander that malignant rededism or infamous: 
Ku-Kluxism could hatch ina state of society such as North 
Carolina had after the rebellion, and in the midst of Ku-Klux 
enormities. By such conduct indulged in, not a loyal minister in 
the South but could be vitally assailed—any man, and it needs not 
an astute editor, by stirring up partisan hate could evolve just such. 
things as Dr. Fisher has in the case of these ministers. Dr. F. 
himself could not bear the ordeal, as we happen to know from 
private letters in our possession, written just after the war. This 
is the way, however, that Dr. F. has chosen to get material to assail 
those he would ruin, and then publish his budget of tattle to the 
world in his own delectable sheet, to regale the appetites of his. 
select readers. By ignoring dates, he attempts to make the 
impression that the secession (in which rumors said Dr. F. had a 
finger) of J. G. Clapp, his lachrymose correspondent, was owing 
to the politics of the pastor. Yet there was not a ¢hought of 
_ politics in the whole affair—it occurred in 1860—and whisky, and 
that only, was the so/e cause of it; and the action that caused 
the hegira, was on the unanimous advice of a full Classis. There: 
never has been any defection from Mr. Welker’s churches on 
account of politics; and all the bitterness outside the church 
against him, grew out of whisky and the rebellion, and hatred of 
those who stood by the old flag. While thus resorting to such 
means of personal injury of these North Carolina ministers, Dr. 
F., with less trouble, could find nearer home, matter on which to. 
speak of the ‘‘doleful condition’’ of the churches of some of his. 
Nevinistic friends. We have a private letter now before us, that 
says of a church and pastor of the Ritualistic persuasion: ‘Rev. 
’s church is going down, and his people would be glad did 
he leave them.’’ Now, the politics of this Rev. are all right— 
agreeable to Dr. Fisher. We know the man and the politics, but 
his politics are not the cause why the church goes down, nor why 
the people wish him to leave. It is the introduction of the “‘xew 
order.’’ Dr., that is a #¢é¢¢ of scandal, and you can find it nearer 
than four-score miles to yoursanctum. We shall not characterize 
the conduct of Dr. F. toward those ministers. It is a fact, as we 
state it, and others may give character to the deed they see fit. 
Our object in its presentation, is to show the prime object of the 
raid. That Dr. F.{was the emissary of the Nevinistic faction, to open 
North Carolina Classis to that heresy, and that under the guise 
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of visiting his relatives with true jesuitical tact, he, a la Cort,. 
assails these Reformed tinisters in their characters, to gain his. 
end. We shall show the lack of spirit, of fairness, and love 
of truth on the Dr.’s part still further. In the same paper (Feb. 
21st) in which the latest editorial of the Dr., anent his visit to his. 
relatives appears, also is published a communication from the 
Messenger’ s ‘own correspondent”’ in Rowan. Mindful of the advice 
of an aged Quaker—‘‘If thee does not wish to be defiled, thee 
must not touch pitch.’’ No one has felt inclined to reply to it; but 
so gross are its misrepresentations and its falsifications of fact, 
that the President of the North Carolina Classis, Prof. Clapp, of 
Catawba College, felt impelled officially to denounce the state- 
ments there made, and for this purpose prepared ‘“‘a card,’’ and 
sent it to the editor of the Messenger for insertion. As expected,. 
for reasons most trivial and unworthy, it was refused publication. 
A lie, slander or misrepresentation, once set afloat in that paper,. 
cannot be corrected in its columns, although done officially and. 
over the author’s name. ‘This, too, an authorized publication— 
Synod’s organ. Can the Synod wonder—can Dr. Fisher, that his: 
paper is unpopular, and that this Classis considers itself as unfairly” 
dealt with. We give the card,so that others may judge of the: 
credibility of Dr. Fisher’s authority, and of the character of the 
sources of his information : 


For the Reformed Church Messenger:. 
A CARD. 


Newton, N. C., March 5th, £872. 

- Dr. FisHer—Dear Bro.: An article in the Messenger of Feb. 21st, signed 
PRAEVALEAT VERITAS, and favorably noticed by your editorial of the same date, 
so misrepresents the action of our Classis at Shiloh, as to call for a protest from: 
its President. In that article error praevalet. 

1. The principal object of that meeting was not to consider the Shiloh reso- 
lutions, as the writer would have it. He, and a few others, seem to have beem 
the only persons at all intent on making any stir about them. A meeting of 
Classis had been called before the resolutions were passed. A quorum was 
wanting, and hence this one was called. 

2. The Committee appointed to confer with our good brother of the Reformed: 
(Dutch) Church, is not powerless, as the writer asserts. It has, and is exercis- 

ing all the power Classis ever intended to delegate. 

3. Classis did just what the writer blames her for not doing. I did 
myself state, in the kindest terms I could, to the brethren who passed those 
resolutions, that they were regarded as reflecting on Classis, and that we desired 
an explanation, and that this was all that was desired; other members of 
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‘Classis did the same. Hours were spent in this solicitation. I had previously 
‘written to the brethren for an explanation; I sought it privately at Classis; they 
‘seemed determined'to give no satisfaction. An attempt was made to “ force” 
an explanation. The brother examined was only reguested to answer, and he 
‘was instructed not to answer any question he chose not to answer. Nothing 
_ approximating a fair explanation has been given. 

4. In the name of Classis, I protest against the charge, that the investigation 
‘was made in a way disgraceful even to a civilcourt. In my opinion, the most 
improper conduct on the occasion, was manifested by him who I am confi- 
dent wrote this article, and save for stupidity. Iam sure I would not say 
that his conduct would have disgraced a lawyer, presumptuous and sophistica] 
as it was. 

5. It was contended that the Shiloh resolutions reflect on Classis, and that 
they are not the spontaneous production of the Joint Consistory of the Rowan 
‘Charges, consisting of over thirty members. Hence, a very small fraction of 
those men had any knowledge of the resolutions—and when it was asserted on 
the floor of Classis, that they contained nothing of which a Christian need be 
ashamed, it was on the supposition that they contained nothing untrue, and 
no unjust reflection against Classis. The capital the writer labors to make of 
this part of the proceedings, is only a fair specimen of the sophistry employed by 
a certain young man, throughout the discussion. 

It is only because ¢ruth is more precious to the Christian than even peace or 
brotherly love, that I inflict on myself and you the unpleasant task of direct- 
ing the attention of your readers to an article of such a character as must be 
as disgusting to all the better portion of them, as it is degrading to religious 
journalism. Yours, in Christ, and in the interests of Christian truth. 

: J. G. Ciapp, 
Pres. N. C. Classis. 


We shall proceed with our purpose to show, that the object of 
Dr. Fisher is to destroy the influence of Messrs. Long and Welker, 
and shall to this end draw from his correspondence with certain 
brethren of the Classis, that it was thought proper to place in our 
hands. Doubtless, the flattery in the notes on North Carolina, 
of certain brethren, was intended to cajole and draw them into 
the embraces of the Mercersburg school. Both efforts have failed. 
‘Can any one imagine why Dr. Fisher should assail one of those, to — 
him, obnoxious ministers and his ‘‘father before him,’’ now sleeping 
in his western grave, as it respects an ‘‘unhappy temper’’ in writing 
to another minister of that Classis, on any other hypothesis than 
this that we have given. It was a cunning trick, and coupled 
with the old stale lie of the ‘‘ruling spirit,’’ only excites ridicule, as 
we know. The Dr. waked up, ashe feels to his sorrow, the wrong 
man. Dr. Fisher will find that any one of those brethren will say, 
and can say thankfully for that ‘‘unhappy temper,’’ what perhaps 
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not all Azs brothers of the Philadelphia Classis could say for him. 
The intention is evident, and was designed to goad into bitterness. 
It is simply diabolical. Another dodge was now tried—Dr. F. 
writes to a minister of the North Carolina Classis: ‘‘Bro. Welker 
has been ¢rying to come North. Long has gone to Ohio. Did he 
leave on account of politics, and is that the veason Welker writes 
to learn?’’ Does Dr. Fisher know of any effort on the part of Wel- 
ker to get North? Can he cite any letter or any application 
made by himself or his friends for him? Give the proof, Dr. 
Did he seek to get an invitation to Lancaster or Pleasant- 
ville? [See Editor’s Desk—B.] Is not the contrary the 
truth? We believe our authority is good for saying, that Dr. 
F. bears false witness against his neighbor. It was with reluc- 
tance, and on repeated invitations only, that this brother was 
induced to visit any vacant charge North, as all who are cognizant 
of the facts will testify. The charge of Bro. Long is still vacant, 
and would rejoice to have him return, for it was against their pro- 
test that he left. The meanness of the insinuation and the sneak- 
ing way of getting at it, is only equal to the other parts of this 
affair. After his hasty and impertinent notes to Prof. and Mr. 
J. G. Clapp, proposing a man a// right for the supposed vacant 
cHarge of Bro. Welker, and when he found his writing was prema- . 
ture, he attempts to offset it by writing, ‘‘I was sure he (Bro. Welker) 
would receive acall from a church he visited near this city, after a 
time, and was informed that even an election was not held, his 
political record forbidding it in the minds of those who con- 
trolled matters. So, you see, that political ministers are not in the 
best repute.”’ This is not ‘‘prevarication,’’ it is simply and unquali- 
fiedly ‘a falsehood.’’ The key that opens this falsehood is in the 
last sentence. In that sting is the poison that was to do the work 
of detraction and destroy christian confidence. The facts in the 
case are these: Bro. Welker did visit that church at heer request. 
He found there all that he could wish during his brief stay. An 
election was held—the congregational meeting was very full. He 
was unanimously elected to become their pastor. We happen to 
know that ‘‘che call,’ signed by every officer of the church, is in 
possession of Mr. W. What must be thought of the man who 
thus recklessly attempts to destroy a minister of the gospel? What 
can Dr. F. mean by writing such positive untruths, to men who 
know or will know their falsity? We are not done yet with the 
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proof, that to destroy those who oppose Nevinism, was the 
purpose of this raid. Listen again, kind reader, while we quote: 

‘“‘T have always regretted his (Welker’s) unfortunate attitude of 
opposition to the church at the North. It has done great injury to 
the church at the South, cooling; if not destroying at the North, 

sympathy for the South. There, however, has been no real founda- 
tion for it. His allegations about Nevinism and Mercersburg 
Theology, are on a par with his Gulliver Stories about myself, 

‘We challenge the Dr. to find asingle fact to support his assertion, 
only when he assumes that the Vewinite faction is the church North, 

and that Mercersburg heresy is zke doctrine of the Reformed 

Church. It isa known fact, that Mr. W. has from the incipiency of 
the Nevinistic heresies, steadily and openly opposed them—that 
he hasresisted their introduction into the churches of that Classis, 

but no more so than his brethren. This now is the fight. The Dr.. 
is pleased facetiously to style the parts of his conduct in the South 
and his complicity in its resolution and his knowledge of the mis- 
statements, ‘‘Gulliver Stories.’’ To fortify ourselves, we invite to 
the oldest Bro. in that Classis, who had investigated the matter, to 
know whether we had been led into any error, and he replies in 
these words: ‘I can most heartily endorse both your articles in 
the Monthly, and see nothing at variance with the truth in either.” 
Maybe the Dr. refers to the extracts from his own articles and let- 
ters? While the wicked plan to divide and embitter the members 
of North Carolina Classis has utterly recoiled upon himself, his. 
efforts to bribe or subsidize part of the Classis which he was 
pleased to bespatter with his flattery, have failed as signally. He 
put them on the Afessenger’s free-list. He promised to do wonders 
for the Classis—assured them of sympathy, and even made a dona- 
tion himself; and all the condition made was, that they should be- 
have and not assume an attitude of opposition to the church 
North’’—that is, ‘‘not kick’? against him and his precious se¢ that 
are attempting to Romanize the Reformed Church, and who have 
prepared alreadyso many and sent them over into that Babylonish 
harlot’s embrace. All he asked was, that they bow their free 
necks—‘‘ pass under the yoke’’—pass no more resolutions against. 
Nevinism and the Messenger, etc. But so degrading and _insult- 
ing were these terms to those ‘‘free-born Reformists, that the most. 
gentle of natures could not endure the insult, and Dr. F. will not 
soon forget the reaction. After all the Dr’s. apparent self compla- 
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cency, he yet felt that even in Rowan that he was known, understood 
and looked upon as asort of Trogan horse or horned apocalyptic 
beast, symbolizing Nevinism; for, on being introduced to one of our 
friends (not one of his relatives), he blurted out at him—‘“‘ you 
people.out here seem to think I have horns?’”’ and suiting the 
action to the words, raised his arms to the side of his head, (a 
Gulliver is it, Dr.?) the good man was disconcerted by such greet- 
ing and gently withdrew to think. Indeed, the Dr. was followed 
by the crowd that so tickled him with something of the feeling 
that the curious follow a menagerie—they wanted to see and hear 
a live Nevinite—their minister had so preached against them that 
they wished to see ‘‘the critterthat had the horns.’’ However, this. 
raid has hermetically sealed the Classis of North Carolina against 
Nevinism and Nevinites. Although the great ‘‘authorized ”’ 
threatened to come again and be present at the next meeting of 
Classis, and make another raid, yet he will come as Sampson 
shorn. His power is gone. Do not say him nay, dear Editor. 
He means it for evil, but God, as in this case, will make it turn out 
for the advantage of the truth. Sainted Dr. Berg was wont to: 
say, “that when a man begins to Romanize he also began to ihe. 
The ministers and people of Carolina zow know Nevinism by its. 
‘spontaneous’? fruit. ‘‘Truth and justice’’ have demanded. 
this unpleasant expose. Time will bring some very bitter fruit for 
those most concerned; and all the regret is, for those misled and. 
the churches harmed. N. CAROLINA. 





ANOTHER VICTIM. 


PAINFULLY unpleasant as it may be, in one view, to have to: 
occupy the pages of the A/on¢hly so often, of late, with accounts. 
of defections from our Church through the legitimate workings of 
the New Order System, duty to the Church, and fidelity to the 
evidence of events, demand that it be done. And offensively 
distasteful as it may be to the more zealous advocates and abettors- 
of the new order system, to introduce such accounts with a proper 
heading, it would not be easy to show that their tastes or feelings. 
deserve to be consulted in such cases. Of course, it is not agree- 
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able to certain parties, to have those who are led to leave their 
ranks and go to more congenial fellowship, called victims. The 
very term implies some blame of those thus forsaken, as being 
responsible to a greater or less degree for what has taken place. 
But we cannot help that. Such instances of defection from our 
‘Church, as have occurred only too often during the past twelve 
months, do plainly exhibit the defectants as victims of a mislead- 
ing system in which they became entangled, and of hurtful influ- 
ences by which they were hurried to their fall. 

That Wagner, Wolff, Ermentrout, &c., &c., were, from an Evan- 
gelical Protestant Reformed point of view, vécé#ms of the errors of 
what, in one word, may be called Nevinism, cannot be questioned 
_by any one acquainted with all the facts in the case, and will not 
be denied by any who are frank enough to acknowledge the sig- 
nificance of those facts. 

So long then as the errors of that pernicious anti-Reformed 
‘Theology are not openly and frankly renounced, we shall continue 
_ to speak and to write of those whom its direct teaching or influ- 
ence leads to apostatize from our faith as victims. No threatening 
intimations of ecclesiastical prosecutions or penalties shall frighten 
us from an unreserved utterance of strong convictions in this or 
any other respect. And if our friend, Elder Zahm, of Lancaster, 
knows of any one preparing a resolution or resolutions looking to 
an attempt to have snch penalty inflicted, he may tell him that no 
such attempts can have the slightest effect. We claim as clear a 
aright to call things by what facts prove the right names, as 
the advocates exercise in calling things by what they ought to 
know are wrong names. 

Let it be understood, then, that for us this point is settled. 
Assuming it to be settled, the /a¢es¢ case of victimization calls for 
due notice. This time it will be seen the victim is not a minister, 
but a young man, the son of one of our older ministers, who was 
pursuing a course of study in Franklin and Marshall College, at 
Lancaster, with a view to the ministry, and was on the eve of grad- 
uating and entering the Synod’s (Eastern) Theological Seminary 

But let the case be stated more explicitly, and considered in 
the light of attending circumstances. 

It has become fashionable of late, for some more zealous 
admirers of Nevinism, to make no small stir about a formal observ- 
ance of the Lenten Season. This is done with all the outward 
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excitement and flurry with which children engage in some new 
play, or with which some vain young misses don a new hat. 

Much account, it seems, is made of the ‘‘ Lenten Season’’ by 
the Reformed institutions now under the tuition and influence of 
the chief advocates of new orderism. Glowing reports of the 
manner of its observance have been made. ‘The innovation upon 
the established practice of our Church is evidently considered a 
great improvement by those who favor it. 

That the late Lenten season was observed in or by the institu- 
tions at Lancaster, under the lead of the proper authorities, may 
be taken for granted. Whether this was done with any additional 
ritualistic ceremonies, is not known. ‘That it was not done, how- 
ever, without being attended by legitimate results, is evident from 
the following facts: 

On last Easter Sunday, or on some day during the week pre- 
ceding, three young men of the Senior Class, in Franklin and 
Marshall College, were received into St. James’ Episcopal Church 
in Lancaster. One of the three was Mr. Zahner, the son of the Rev. 
Dr. Zahner, of New Philadelphia, (St. John’s Reformed Classis, 
Ohio). This young Zahner was a Theological student, had nearly 
completed the Collegiate part of his course,and would have entered 
the Theological Seminary, in Lancaster, probably next fall. 

Here, then, we haveanother case of defection from our Church, 
which challenges earnest consideration, and suggests significant 
lessons. 

It naturally leads to the question: How came this young man 
to take this remarkable step? What led him to forsake the 
Reformed Church, to repudiate his confirmation, and to pass over 
into the high-church section of the Episcopal Church ? 

There were many reasons for his not doing so. BTR 
Reformed Church was the Church of his fathers. He was born 
and reared init. He was baptized in it, and spent the most 
tender and susceptible years of his life in it. All his religious 
associations and attachments, at least until he got to Lancaster, 
were formed in the Reformed Church, and bound him to it. We 
do not know him personally, but if he at all inherits his 
respected father’s ardent temperament and strong feeling, his love 
for the Reformed Church must have been correspondingly ardent 
and strong. Hence, our Church had the first hold upon him— 
the moulding of his Christian character. He enjoyed all the 
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advantages of an educational religion, of which some so much 
_ like to speak, who, nevertheless, show very little of its benefit for 
them personally, at least, in the way of their being held by it to 
the faith of the Church. All this should have seemed to keep 
him firm in his adherence to the Reformed Church. 

2. Furthermore, he was the son of one or our older ministers, 
and of one the statistics of whose pastorate, recently published, 
shows him to be an active, efficient laborer in the vineyard. The 
father’s good influence over his son, is displayed by the son’s hay- 
ing been led to devote himself to the work of the ministry. This, 
it was confidently expected and hoped the young man would do, 
in the Church of his father. He knew such was his father’s 
earnest desire, and that much parental care had been bestowed 
upon him with special reference to this result. 

3. The more certainly to secure this object, the young man was 
committed to the tuition and moral training of a school which 
claims to be the most intelligently, philosophically, profoundly, 
and theologically Reformed, of all the nominally Reformed 
schools in the United States. If its own opinion of its superior 
excellence were worth any thing, young men trained in that school 
should be the last to forsake-the Reformed Church, and should 
evince a strength of attachment to that Church, and a measure of 
admiration for what is called (falsely) her theology, cultus, &c., &c., 
which would be proof against all the allurements of Popery, 
Episcopacy, or Satan, and would especially fortify young men’s 
hearts against any bribes, which the Rev. Mr. Watson though 
arrayed in gorgeous robes and embroidered chasuble might offer. 

When cases like this occur, one cannot help remembering the 
loud boasts of the new order faction in the Reformed Church. 
Among other things, they really pretend to have found and to be 
furnishing, the true and only sure means of keeping the Church 
together, and promoting her permanent prosperity. Their’s, they 
claim, is the only live theology, to hold, as by vital ligaments, the 
sons and daughters of the Church to her heart and hearth, and 
supply them with delicious food which will prevent their longing 
after anything better. Their’s, after their new order ritualism, 
is the style of worship which will serve to satisfy the zesthetic tastes 
of the people, especially of the rising generation, in regard to 
worship, and quell any incipient hankering after other styles and 
modes of worship. . 
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Such soil should not be a nursery to raise saplings for trans- 
plantation into Popish and Episcopal gardens—but trees to yield 
their choice fruit abundantly in our own. Young men trained in 
Lancaster, should find themselves incapable of being seduced into 
some other fold; and young Mr. Zahner, for instance, should 
have felt himself so enchanted by the Lancaster Reformed theology 
and cultus, that no Episcopal or any other should have had power 
to tempt him away. All this, of course, if what the leading 
representatives and advocates of the new system or scheme claim 
for it, has no better basis than fiction or fancy. 

And yet, despite all this, it is asimple matter of fact, that Mr. 
Zahner did go off. None of the charms of the new measures 
could hold him. Instead of so attracting the other two young 
men, whom he joined in entering the Episcopal Church, to the 
Reformed Church, this young member of the Reformed Church 
js somehow involved in mental perplexities, which constrain him 
to go with them into a foreign fold. 

4. Another consideration, though one of really less moral 


= weight is, that Mr. Zahner had been supported in his studies by 


the Church. This should have had, and probably had, some in- 
fluence. But when set over against conscientious convictions, 
what ismoney? It is true, some one writing in the Messenger, from 
Lancaster, we presume, tries to swell amazingly the importance of 
this pecuniary aspect of the case. He labors hard to show the 
wickedness of young Zahner, in forsaking a Church which had 
aided him to the figure of about $1,200. But, first of all, if the 
young man honestly believed that he ought to join the Episcopal 
Church, if his views of Church probity, &c., underwent the change 

involved in his transition, what was he todo? Was he to play 
the hypocrite and stay in a Church which he had been led to look 
upon as no true Church, and pretend still to be heartily clinging 
to it, because, forsooth, he owed it a few hundred dollars? No, 
we honor him for his honesty and courage, in following his con- 
victions, much as we may deplore his falling under such false 
convictions. It would be a blessed thing for our Church, if all 
who have no faith in her historical character, none in her true 
doctrines, and who do not love her in that character and those 
doctrines, would leave her, and the sooner the better. To do 
this, might carry X. Y: Z. to Episcopacy or to Rome. But better 
for him, and for our Church, that he should be there, if he is of 
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the class referred to, than that he should remain in a Church 
which his heart has abandoned, and continue to trouble it by try- 
ing to have it mutilated, bandaged, and bonneted to suit his fancy, 
and that of those who share his sentiments. 3 3 

Besides, we can see nothing but gross injustice in trying to- 
brand young Mr. Z. as a repudiator of a debt, when, for aught we 
know, he may intend to refund every cent ever received from the 
Reformed Church. The Messenger does not say that he has re- 
fused todo so. The fact seems to be, that the writer in question 
was excited, or afraid that some damaging use might be made of 
the case, and so wished to divert attention from other points, by 
exhibiting young Z. as acting dishonorably and dishonestly. 

So, too, in reference to what issaid about the Episcopal minister in 
Lancaster, who received him into his Church, knowing him to have 
been a beneficiary student. Now we have, unhappily, been led to: 
entertain no very high opinion of high-church Episcopal minis- 
ters as a class. But we must protest against any of our high- 
churchmen indulging in such denunciations as those of the article 
in the Alessenger. They come with the worst conceivable grace 
from that source. Men who try to pervert and subvert the doc- 
trines and cultus of their own Church, ought to be very slow to 
condemn, a high-church Episcopal minister, even if he were guilty 
of having stolen one of their sheep. What is stealing one or two 
lambs, after all, to leading, or trying to lead, the whole flock into 
the wilderness ? p3 

Wherefore, let such as X. Y. Z. lay the blame where it chiefly 
belongs. Let them cast their anathemas at the fountain of the 
foul waters, and then they may with some show of propriety re- 
buke any who may dip up and run away witha little cupful dipped 
from the turbid stream. 

But whilst for the reasons above given, it is easy to see why, 
under proper circumstances, the young man, Zahner, should not 
have forsaken the Reformed Church, and probably would not have 
done so, 7” view of circumstances as they are, it is quite as easy to 
see or surmise how he came to do so. This, then, leads to another 
question—and one of still graver importance to us than that already 
considered. Its discussion, however, must be postponed until our 
next number; meanwhile, some Lancaster apologist may try his 


hand at the problem. Possibly, he may succeed _ better than 
X. Y. Z. has done. 


Our Next of Kin. | a5? 


OUR NEXT OF KIN. 


Numerous late defections and apostasies from our Church are 
very naturally exciting attention to the subject of the relationship 
of our branch of Protestantism to other Protestant, or nominally, 
Protestant Churches. Advocates and apologists for the party 
which has been supplying the Romish and Episcopal Churches. 
with recruits, have been specially exercised in regard to the matter. 
To make those defections and apostasies seem as unimportant as. 
possible, and to mask or soften down their ugliness, they have 
been spoken of as amounting to no more than if the persons had 
joined some other Church than those to which they defected. 
Leaving ours and going over to the Episcopal Church, or even 
Romish, amounts, it has been assumed, to little if any more than 
going into the Reformed Dutch, or Presbyterian, or Lutheran 
Churches. This seems then to take for granted that our Reformed 
Church is as closely allied, in all material respects, to the former: 
as to the latter Churches; that it is quite as proper, or no more: 
improper, for ministers or members of our denomination to: 
leave us and join the one asto join the other. The inference. 
which it is intended shall be drawn from this view of the Casey. 
is: That it is no worse for Nevinites to become high-church 
Episcopalians, or even Papists, than for other ministers or mem- 
bers of our Church to become Presbyterians, General Synod 
Lutherans, Reformed Dutch, or for the members of those Churches 
to pass from one to the other. | 

Now, this sort of logic may be used as an apology for the recent 
apostasies from our Church; but the logic is bad, and the apology 
is worse. The one proceeds on utterly false assumptions, and the: 
other is insulting to facts. 

Has the Reformed (German) Church any next of kin, and who: 
are they? In other words, what are the closest ecclesiastical’ 
affinities of our Church? to what other denomination or denomina- 
tions ts our Church most intimately allied ? 

This question must, of course, be considered and answered in: 
accordance with the law which governs the life and determines 
the relationship of a Church. Naturally and socially, kindred- 
ship is determined by blood affinity. Our nearest of kin are our 
parents, children, brothers, sisters, husband, wife, in narrower or: 
wider circles, as the family spreads out. 
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Spiritually, religiously, and hence ecclesiastically, kindredship 
is determined by the law of another kind of life, and a law that 
is as much stronger than that which rules in natural relations, as 
the spiritual life is deeper and more powerful than the natural 
life. Hence, in the broadest and most general view, Christians, 
that is true Christians, are more closely related.to each other, and 
on a deeper ground (that of grace in Jesus Christ) than they are 
to any other class of persons around them. Among themselves 
they form a communion of saints, whose fellowship with God in 
Christ through the Holy Spirit, brings them into closer and more 
‘real affinity and fellowship with each other, than any mere natural 
-earthly kindredship can involve. And on the broad basis of this 
relationship, all Christians, of all times, the world over, recognize 
each other as brethren; brethren not only in form and name, but 
still more in fact. ‘Those who are adopted renewed members of 
the common household of faith, stand nearer to their Heavenly 
Father and to each other, than they do to earthly parents, broth. 
ers or sisters. They may not always realize this as they should, 
or carry, it out in practice; but no such inconsistency changes 
the fact. 

Under this broad Christian relationship, in the more general 
view, however, there is room for diversities of temperament, 
character, and taste, which will lead to special attachments or 
affinities. Even in the same household, all the members of which 
are bound to each other in a common sincere affection, personal 
peculiarities often beget special attachments between different 
brothers and sisters, and these attachments may be cherished and 
displayed without any wrong to the rest. : 

But if this may take place in private households, composed of 
only a few members, and on the ground of mere personal peculiar- 
ities, how much more likely is it that special attachments and 
affinities will arise in the sphere of Christianity, which embraces 
not only many different households, and members of different 
nations, kindred and tongues, but which includes in its general 
faith and practice, doctrines and customs about which there 
may be honest and sincere difference of opinion among those who 
can nevertheless regard themselves, and esteem each other, as true 
Christians. 

In this way, the existence of different denominations, even 
among Evangelical Christians, may be fairly accounted for, and 
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fully justified. They may differ from each other conscientiously 
and decidedly, and may be allowed properly to attach great 
importance to their points of difference, and yet not anathema- 
tize or unchurch each other. 

Such agreements and diversities, however, naturally lead some 
denominations to be more closely allied to each other, or less 
intimately related. Those which more nearly and fully agree in 
faith and practice, will feel drawn together by a stronger bond of 
unity and affection. Those who more widely differ from each other 
in doctrine and customs, in organization and government, will 
naturally stand further apart, and feel less affinity for each other. 

Now, nominally Evangelical Protestant Churches may (and do 
actually) so differ among themselves, either on matters of doctrine, 
or matters of custom and worship, or in regard to constitution and 
government, or in reference to all these points at once. In regard 
to doctrine, there are Augustinians, or Calvinists, Armenians, and 
such as hold a system which they consider intermediate between 
Calvinism and Armeninism. In regard to Church organization 
or polity, there are the Presbyterial, Congregational and 
Lipiscopal torms of government. In regard to worship or Church 
customs, there are those who maintain the simple, primitive, 
apostolic usages, either wholly without liturgies, or with a free 
occasional use of them, and those who adhere strictly to the con- - 
stant use of prescribed liturgical forms, with more or less ritual- 
istic ceremonies. 

As a rule, Calvinistic doctrine, a simple, unceremonial, non- 
ritualistic mode of worship, and the Presbyterial form of govern- 
ment, are found associated. On the other hand, Churches which . 
have the Episcopal form of government, or a modification of it, 
as the old Lutheran section of the Church, bearing that general 
name, are more or less Armenians or semi-Pelagian, and ritual- 
istic. | 

Accordingly, we find nominally Evangelical Protestant Chris- 
tendom divided into two main classes. irs¢, are those agree- 
ing with each other, substantially, in holding what is commonly 
called Calvinistic doctrine, and in maintaining a simple, free style 
of worship; recognizing no saint’s day, no human Church 
ordinances, and recognizing no special holy-day, excepting the 
few great historical memorial days of Christianity. Secondly, we 
have the Episcopal, or partially Episcopal Churches. 
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The former class includes all those Evangelical denominations 
which come under the general designation of Aeformed, embrac- 
ing those branches which, in Scotland, England, and this country, 
are known by the name Presdyterian. 

Thus it will be easy to see in which of these two classes our 
faith and practice, as the Reformed (German) Church, place us. 
In doctrine and worship, in polity and regard to established 
usages, the affinities of the Reformed German Church place her 
in the closest relationship with Reformed Churches. ‘They are,. 
in the strongest and fullest sense, our nearest ecclesiastical kin- 
dred. Their confessions of faith are either the same as ours, — 
(the Heidelberg Catechism, &c.), or add ours to theirs, or are in 
substantial agreement with ours. Their constitutions, polity, 
government, worship, usages, are either literally or virtually the 
same as ours. They and we are in all, or almost all, material 
respects, ove Church; although we have, owing to circumstances, 
which could easily be explained, different organizations, are in 
form separate bodies. In all essential points the ministers and 
members of one of these Churches, could endorse the principles. 
and doctrines of either of the others. In passing from one to 
the other, no change of faith is eer no change of speech, 
no change of dress. 

It may be added, that among these Reformed Churches, there 
is one to which our Church is, historically and in other respects, 
still more closely related, if possible, than to any other; that is, the 
Reformed Dutch Church. That Church is, .in some sense, most 
emphatically our next of kin. 

Had the Lutheran Church retained the ehamelenstics which 
marked that Church at the time of its establishment in this coun- 
try, the above statements might need some qualification. Then 
the Lutheran Church had practically abandoned most of: its 
original, distinctive features, and virtually adopted Reformed 
principles. Hence, the many union Reformed and Lutheran 
Churches in Pennsylvania, and the harmony in which they lived 
together. But for some years the old exclusive, high-church. 
Lutheran zealotry has been revived, and matters have greatly 
changed. 

From what has been said above, we may not only see to what 
churches ours is most nearly related, but also frvom what churches 
our doctrines and principles most widely and radically separate 
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us, viz: The Episcopal, especially with its-ultra ritualism, and 
the old. Lutheran, from whose extent sacramentistic notions 
Reformed principles draw back in abhorrence. : 

It may perhaps serve to confirm the above view of the whole 
case, to quote the following sentences from an article before us, 
published some years ago, but ofas much value now as it was then. 
Among other things the writer says: 

‘“‘I should be one of the last to countenance or encourage 
national prejudices in any case, and especially within the sphere 
of religion * * *, Least of all would I be willing to justify 
-any sentiment of this sort as it regards the church I have recently 
left (the Presbyterian), with the one which has now taken me as 
-an adopted son into her bosom. Though two communions in one 
aspect, they are in another altogether the same. The Reformed 
Church of Scotland, and the Reformed Church of Germany as well 
as the Reformed Church of Holland, and the Reformed Church of 
france, are so many twin sisters by faith, not merely of the Pro- 
testant Reformation, but of that Reformation in tts purest form, as it 
was perfected finally at Geneva, under the instrumentality of the 
gigantic spirit of Calvin. The Heidelberg Catechism, drawn up 
in the 16th century, may be regarded as the ground work doctrinally 
on which the Westminster confession of faith was erected in the 
century following. Both are formed on the same Presbyterian plan 
of government. In no sense do they constitute different sects, 
according to the proper use of that term. They constitute in this 
country substantially one, and the same interests, and should Jeel 
bound together by an unceasing mutual sympathy of the most active 
sort.” 

The italicising in the above extract is ours. 

The sentiments are those professedly held by the Rev. John W. 
Nevin, D.D., then in Mercersberg, now of Lancaster. They 
were proclaimed in his inaugural address (p. 22) delivered May 
2oth, 1840. 

Will Dr. T. G. Apple make the extract the theme of his next 
article inthe Reformed Church Messenger, or keep it in mind the 
next time he writes about Reformed affinities for high-church 
Lutheranism? 
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EBRARD ON THE APOSTOLIC CHURCH. 
THE ORGANIZATION OF THE APOSTOLICAL CHURCH. 


To conceive of the form of organization and of cultus of the 
Christian Church as something accidental, and having no respect 
to the nature of the Church, is just as erroneous as to imagine that 
the apostles issued legal regulations in respect to a hierarchy to 
be constituted, in respect to liturgies, &c. An impartial exami- 
nation of the historical sources teaches that, equally far from both 
extremes, organization and cultus developed themselves organz- 
cally, i. e., not through external edicts, but under the law of an 
inner principial necessity. 

In the person of Christ these two things were at hand, namely, 
the Redeemer and the King of the community, and the first one 
of the new humanity; both the messenger of God to man, and 
the representative of humanity before God (Heb. iii: 1). As soon 
as Christ gathered disciples around Him, these two sides came 
forward as separated ones. Over against His disciples Christ is 
the head, they are the congregation, who have not elected Him to 
be their head, but who have been chosen and gathered by Him. 
(John xv: 16). The same relation repeats itself again from now 
on continually, between all messengers of Christ and the congrega- 
tions gathered through their ministry. It was not the Jews and 
Gentiles who, through numerical choice, selected the persons who 
should preach to them; but, the apostles chosen by Christ, 
preached to the Jews and Gentiles, by command and in the name 
of Christ, and ‘‘in His stead.’’ (2 Cor. v: 10). And so, also, 
again, those who were converted through the ministry of the 
apostles, as ¢. g., Aquilla, Apollos, Timothy, Titus, &c., wherever 
they came, were the messengers of Christ, coming forward with 
the ‘‘teachings of the apostles,’’ the testimony concerning Christ,. 
and in this activity of teaching they were not bound to the wishes 
and preferences of the congregations (2 Tim. iv: 3); and hence 
they were also not merely interpreters of the so-called ‘‘ congre- “3 
gational-consciousness;’’ but they were bound to the apostolical 
doctrine, revealed under the supernatural guidance of the Holy 
Spirit, independent of the wishes of the congregations, and thus 
they stood in the same category with the apostles, and herein are 
Jollowers of the apostles and heirs of their calling. 
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With this there was at hand, fundamentally and principially, 
not yet, indeed, a definite office,* but a mode of vocation, namely, 
the service or ministry of the Word, which was exercised as well by 
the teachers and qualified members in any congregation, as by 
the Apostles and their assistants. For while the actzvity of this 
ministry of the Word was not exercised by authority of the con- 
gregation, but by authority of Christ, and upon the congregation, 
and was at hand defore the congregation, (yea, in fact, it was the 
effective cause of the arising and continued existence of the con- 
gregation), yet the dearers of this vocation came forth out of the 
congregation (as one already at hand), and did not possess the 
necessary gifts by virtue of a succession, but Jecause they had the 
necessary gifts they became successors in the vocation. (1 Tim. 
3—comp. Acts 1 and 6). Consequently the vocation of the 
ministry of the Word found the power of its actualization in the 
faith-life of the congregation already at hand, out of whose mem- 
bers the ‘‘ teachers’’ recruited themselves. 

By the side of this vocation of the ministry of the Word now, a 
second kind of vocation had to develop itself with the same inner 
necessity. Just as in Christ, there was at hand not only the Re- 
deemer and King of the congregation, but also the first fruits of 
the new humanity, so the Christian Church has the task to be not 
merely the gatherer of believers (mater fideliam), but also the 
gatherer or congregation of believers (coetus fideliam);. And so, 





*An official name (or title), embracing the whole ministry of the Word (also that of the 
Apostles), and excluding all other service or ministry, does not come forward in the New List; 
but certainly the national designation of this vocation does come forward, 1 Cor. 4: 1, 
‘* ministers of Christ and stewards of the mysteries of God;’’ Comp. Acts 26; 16—1 Cor. 3: 
5, ‘‘ ministers by whom ye have believed.’’ Here, as in Eph. 3: 7. Col. 1: 25, this calling is 
designated a ‘“‘service’’ or “‘ministry.”” But now under this conception there are included 
different categories and official arrangements; the ministry of the Word was exercised first of 
all by the Apostles, but then also by many single prominent christians, either for the moment 
or permanently (e. g. Timothy, Titus, Silas, Aquilla, Apollos, &c.;) then also by the ‘“‘ teache 
ers,’ 1 Cor. 12: 28. Rom. 12: 7 (who are clearly distinguished from the ‘‘governors’’) of 
whom every congregation stood in need; but this, also, was more a kind of vocation thana 
definite office ; there were ‘‘ teachers ’’’ among the elders or presbyters (1 Tim. 3: 2—1 Tim, 
5: 17—Titus 1: 9), but also outside of the Elders (Rom. 12: 7,Comp.( 1 Cor. 14: 26). Not 
every presbyter was of necessity required to be a preacher of the Word, and not every 
**teacher’’ was at the same time required to bea Presbyter. Deacons also preached (Acts 6: 
7). In fact, according to 1 Cor. 14: 26, the activity of teaching was in general not bound to 
the ‘‘ teachers ’’ of the congregation in such a way that other members of the congregation, 
who “‘ had a doctrine’’ (in a manner analogous to the Synagogue), might not come forward to 
teach. So also the ‘‘ prophesying,’’ a charism in which every christian was to be active (z 
Cor. 14: 1) falls under the conception of the ministry of the Word (Comp. v. 3.) 


+Comp. Calvin, Institutes iv: 1, 3, 4. 
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not only the vocation to win new members through the preaching 
of the Word, and to further those at hand, found its actualization 
in the congregation, but also the task to set forth or exhibit the 
congregation of the Lord itself.* There must of necessity be 
added to the activity of the ministry of the Word, (which was at 
hand defore the existence of the congregation, and which called it 
into. existence), also a second activity, coming forth out of the 
congregation at hand already; the “fe in the Holy Spirit, which 
was already called forth in the congregation, had to organize itself. 
But this new life of the renewed humanity is, according to its 
positive nature, a life zz dove to God and the brethren; in its an- 
tithesis to all that is heterogenous to it, it is a life 2 the discipline 
of the Holy Spirit. And according to both these sides it at once 
organized itself in the Apostolic age. Firstly, it did this on the 
positive side. The activity of Christian love was originally an 
activity of the whole congregation as such (Acts iv: 32 ff), and 
stood, so far as it needed any organization, under the super- 
vision of the AZostles (v. 35); so that, accordingly, both the main 
kinds of activity were yet united in the Apostles. But when the 
congregation grew, and misunderstandings arose between Hebrews 
and Hellenists, the practical need led them to a clear, conscious 
separation of the two main kinds of vocation (Acts vi: 2); the Apos- 
tles reserved for themselves the ministry of the Word; but for the 
‘‘diaconate’’ (the ministry of serving the poor), i.e., for the organi- 
zation of the congregational love-activity, deacons were appointed. 
Still so little did this separation of the kinds of vocation bear in 
itself the character of an external line of official posture and com- 
petency, that the deacons were at liberty, whenever their ministry 
offered them an opportunity, to preach the gospel also (Acts vi: 
8-10, vill: 26 ff). Forthe ministry of the Word stood free (as 
remarked above) to every Christian as such, who was enlightened 
and gifted to this end by the Holy Spirit. But from this it at 
once follows, that the Deacons, when they preached and taught, — 
did this not 4y virtue of their position as deacons, but by virtue 
of their position as Christians; in other words, that their deacon- 
vocation was a deacon-vocation, and not a preacher-assistant voca- 
tion. “Wherever they preached, they came forward, like every 
“Other ‘‘teacher,’’ as messengers of Christ and in the name of Christ, 


- 





-*In regard to this polarity in the life of the Church, Comp. Ebrard’s Prac, Theol., pp. 240-74. 
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with the ‘‘doctrine of the Apostles.’” When they cared for the 
poor, they acted by commission and in the name and in the spirit 
of the congregation. The Diaconate, as such, was a congregational 
office; every office of teaching is a church office., In the former 
case it is the congregation which puts its new life into exercise; in 
the latter it is the Christian church as the ideal one, at hand be- 
fore the single congregation, which gathers congregations, and 
furthers those who have been gathered. 
By the side of that congregational office of the ministry of love 
towards the poor, there developed itself very early also the other 
congregational office, that of Christian Discipline. In so far as 
discipline embraces the rejection and casting out of everything 
opposing the Word and Spirit of the Lord, (not merely the excom- 
munication of such persons who have given public offense, but 
also the reception or non-reception of converts, as well as, further, 
the reception or rejection of ~w/es)—in so far it concides with the 
government of the congregation. Now in Acts 15 (s2 A. D. ) 
already we find elders (Presbyters) at hand in the congregation at 
Jerusalem, selected for this purpose, and we are not told when, 
and through what occasion, and by whom (whether by the apostles 
or by the congregation) they were elected and installed.* But the 
need of such a college of Elders must have manifested itself at an 
early day, because, when the Apostles were on their journey 
through Palestine (as e. g. Acts viii: I4—1ix:32), the congregations 
could not remain without government; and the analogy of the 
arrangements of the Synagogues must have led to it (just as the 
name ‘‘presbyter’’ was itself taken directly from the Synagogue.) 
The Apostle Paul made no changes in this arrangement, but 
introduced Elders, in like manner, into his Gentile Christian con- 
gregation. In these congregations there came into use by these 





+The Analogy of Acts 14: 23, with Titus 1: 5, leads to the conclusion, that it was the 4os- 
_tles who selected the suitable men for this office. Even though it should then have been dif- 
ferent at Jerusalem, and the Elders have been chosen by vote of the congregation, it yet bor- 
' ders on foolishness to transfer this mode, suitable for a congregation so purified in the fire of 
tribulation and standing in the glow of the first love, over without thought to our Church of 
the State and of the masses, and to advocate the choice of elders by vote of the congregations. 
_Even looking away from the condition of our State churches, it lies in the nature of the case, 
that he who is to exercise discipline over the congregation, should not be a product of the con- 
gregation, and not be dependent upon it in the way of election. Further, that those who have 
already exercised the ministry of discipline and love in a congregation, when a vacancy occurs, | 
are best qualified to select the man most pious and best qualified for the place. (Out of this 
flows the Reformed principle of filling vacancies through co-optation. 
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Elders, 4y the side of the name of Presdyters (which was carried 
over from the Jewish Christians) another name, that of Overseers 
(Bishops), having its origin in the organization of the Grecian Crvit 
Assembly and this name was of precisely the same meaning.” 


WHAT IS YOUR DUTY? 


A sick soldier, whose suffering was so great that he often wished 
he was dead, being asked, ‘‘How are you to escape everlasting 
pain ?’’ replied, ‘‘I am praying to God, and striving to do my 
duty as well as I can.”’ 

‘What are you praying for ?’’ I asked. 

‘‘For the pardon of my sins.”’ 

‘‘But now, if your wife were offering you a cup of tea which she 
had prepared for you, what would be your duty ?” 

‘“To take it from her, surely.”’ 

“Do you think that God is offering you anything ?”’ 

‘“‘Oh, yes, sir; I think He is offering pardon to all, through 
Jesus Christ.’’ 

‘‘What is your duty, then ?”’ 

‘‘Ah, sir,’’ he said with much feeling, ‘‘I ought to accept it.’” 

‘And yet you keep asking Him for what He offers, instead of 
taking it at once! But now, tell me what you really require in 
order to be this moment a pardoned man.’’ 

‘TY only want faith in Jesus,’’ was his answer. 

‘Come then at once to Jesus. Receive Him as your Saviour ; 


and in Him you will find all that you need for time and for 
eternity. 


*Of a distinction between Zfiscopais (‘‘ bishops’’), and presdytuozs (‘* Elders’’) there ean- 
not be found everywhere even the slightest trace; much rather the most decisive evidence o 4 
the contrary is at hand. In Acts20: 17 Paul causes the Ephesian Elders to come to Miletus, 
and then tells them (v 28) that the Holy Spirit has appointed them to be bishops. Peter also 
(x Pet. 5; 1-2) names the duty of Elders as being “‘to act as bishops.”” In 1 Tim. 3 Paul gives 
extended directions for ‘‘ bishops,’’ as well as for deacons,’’ but between the two no “ presby- 
ters,’’ as a third class different from the bishops, are named. So also Phil. 1: 1. 
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A LIBERAL EDUCATION. 


FamiLiar as this phrase is, there is good reason for believing 
that in many instances it is not properly understood. Readily as. 
most persons may assent to what is expressed by it, there is doubt- 
less room for a more hearty appreciation of aliberal education. 
And although there has been, of late years, in our State, a great 
improvement in the views of parents and guardians of youth, in 
regard to their willingness to allow the time and supply the means 
necessary to the acquisition of such an education, much still re- 
mains to be effected, in order to place its advantages within the 
reach of all who should and might enjoy them. 

Fortunately, it is now pretty generally admitted dine felt that 
education in schools, means and requires more than that young 
persons should be taught to ‘‘read, write and cypher,’’ well enough 
to fit them merely for the lower practical purposes of life, and to 
enable them to help themselves in trades. Valuable as such 
commoner branches of an ordinary ‘‘schooling”’ are still held to 
be, many fathers and mothers are no longer satisfied that their 
children should be limited to the knowledge of only these rudi- 
mental branches. They desire them to be able to do more than 
simply read the news items or market price-list in the weekly paper, 
reckon up by addition, subtraction, multiplication and division, 
the money-worth of articles they may have to sell, or the cost of 
what they may wish to buy, or to spell out with difficulty some.letter 
received, written in a sprawling crotchety hand, and to answer it, 
by a great effort, in similar style. They have themselves ex- 
perienced the unhappy consequences of their own limited and 
imperfect ae a: and resolve to afford their children ‘‘a 
better chance.”’ 

This happy change of views and feelings on the subject has been 
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‘brought about by various influences. The Church and the State, 
each in its sphere, have worked together in creating a correct pub- 
lic sentiment in regard to the matter, and by providing better 
facilities for acquiring a higher education, have led people to think 
more seriously of its importance and value for other ends than 
those which concern only man’s bodily wants and comforts. In 
what may be called the German sections of Pennsylvania, the 
change has been specially marked. Owing to circumstances which 
need not be named in detail, the education of youth in those sec- 
tions had been underrated or neglected. This is the more re- 
markable in view of the fact, that the original German settlers of 
those districts were among the best taught and most carefully 
educated of all the earlier immigrants to this country, just as 
the German immigrants of the present day are, by general acknow- 
ledgment. Their inability to speak English has always been a 
practical disadvantage to them. No intelligent person, however, 
any longer maintains or thinks, that because a man cannot speak 
English, he must necessarily be stupid and boorish. Germans 
have too often proven themselves superior artizans, artists, and 
practitioners in the different professions, to justify any such un- 
dervaluation of their natural talents or acquired skill. 

It cannot be denied, nevertheless, that with all their native in- 
- tellectual talents and earlier advantages, the German mind of the 
second or third generation after their settlement in this country, 
fell into something of a torpid state. Overworking the body in 
their efforts to clear out the forests and reduce the land to 
cultivation, the wearied spirit yielded and fell asleep.” ‘‘All 
work and no play, made Hans a dull boy.’’ The arm grew 
sinewy and the hand learned cunning in plying the axe or 
guiding the plow, but the intellect, neglected, lost its vivacity and 
vigor. | 

All this, however, was but a temporary swoon or suspension of 
the vital activity of the mind. Its native German power was not 
‘destroyed, it was merely held for aseason under pensioners’ bonds. . 
From that swoon it is beginning to revive. The spell of the 
bondage is broken. And the energy with which German Penn- 
sylvania is awaking from its slumber in regard to the value of edu- 
cation, is very clearly proven by the fact that the valleys of eastern 
middle Pennsylvania are being more abundantly supplied with 
higher schools and colleges than almost any other part of the 
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land, and that these schools are so largely patronized. And yet 
the awakening may be said only to have begun. 3 

But greatly as we may rejoice over this fact, there is, as might 
indeed be expected, still room for improvement, and especially 
with reference to the prevalent notion of what education means. 
It continues, perhaps in most cases, to be regarded chiefly, if not 
entirely, as a means for qualifying pupils for the successful pursuit 
of some worldly calling. To be educated, in this view, means to 
go toa school whereby the quickest method, and in the shortest 
possible time, young men and women, have their minds filled (or 
crammed) with the largest amount of such knowledge as may be 
useful to them for secular practical purposes. 

Now, it must be evident, upon a little reflection, that this is not. 
in any just and proper sense, education. It is not even doing with 
man what is commonly done with irrational creatures and with 
plants. Horses are ¢vained to do all that horsescan be trained to do, 
and are treated with a measure of care fully up to their capacity. 
Grain is not merely cast any how into any sort of ground, and left 
to grow up thus and yield as it may, but the ground is so prepared 
by cultivation and the grain so. drilled into the ground prepared, 
that the best crop in quality and quantity may be raised. If a 
quarry of fine variegated marble, equal to the best Italian were . 
discovered on a tract of land, the marble would not be thrown out 
upon the highway for a turnpike, but so disposed of that it might 
be turned to the best account for purposes of art and architecture. 

Apply these homely illustrations to the case before us. Here 
are young men and women, our sons and daughters, or our wards. 
What are they? What are their best qualities and capabilities ? 
What can be done with them? Surely any right answers to these 
questions point at once to their nobler natural endowments as 
rational and emotional beings, whose mznds and hearts constitute 
their most notable characteristics, and who are to be dealt with 
accordingly. For such education means, that they shall be afforded 
every needful opportunity and help in the calling out, the train- 
ing, and the improvement of their minds and their affections. If 
a stone should be polished because it has the properties of a dia- 
mond, and metal should be burnished because it is gold, man’s 
reason, will, and affections, should be treated with a care propor- 
tioned to his higher nature and capabilities; above all to his 
loftier spiritual relationships, and holier immortal destiny. 
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If, however, this briefly stated view of education be correct, it 
follows that it should be Zdera/Z. The fullest opportunity which 
parents can afford, should be given to their children for the im- 
provement of their minds and hearts. There should be no narrow- 
- ing down, beyond the necessity of private means, to the shortest 
and cheapest course. Rather should all cherish and act upon the 
sentiment and principle avowed by some friends who recently 
brought their sons or wards to our school. They said: We have 
sufficient means, by economy, to give our sons (or wards) a com- 
plete education, and, having felt the need of it ourselves, we are 
resolved to afford them the opportunity of acquiring it, if they will. 

An education may be called liberal in a two-fold sense. First, 
in giving the mind and heart free scope ini the right development 
of every faculty and affection, by the liberal provision of the school, 
for a full course of instruction or tuition. And, secondly, by afford- 
ing youth the time and means requisite to enable them to take full 
advantage of the opportunities thus provided. 

Many reasons for doing this, will suggest themselves to all re- 
flecting parents. One which allcan best appreciate, is furnished 
by their own painful experience. Howmany a father and mother, 
who were denied the advantages of such an education, deplore 
the neglect. Gladly would they give half, if not all the patri- 
mony they may have inherited, if only their parents had afforded 
them better opportunities for the cultivation of their minds. It is. 
not only because they are often ashamed of their ignorance when 
thrown into the society of those who have been better educated 
than. themselves, or are shy of such society under a humiliating 
sense of their deficiency. Still more do they lament the con- 
sequences of their neglect, as hindrances to the enjoyment of the 
elevating, enlarging influences of mind, stored with some satisfy- 
ing knowledge of subjects constantly presenting themselves, and 
strengthened by aproper education for dailyadding to those stores. 

Let, therefore, the higher estimate of the matter spread, until 
all the youth of the land shall, in this respect, be afforded the 
opportunities to which those.created not to live by bread alone 
are entitled, both for their own sakes, and, above all, for the 
honor and praise of Him who made man to be but a little lower 
than the angels. Then a liberal education, sanctified, as it will 
needs be, by a ruling religious Christian element, will be esteemed 
the noblest heritage of the race. 
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ORTHOEPY. 


ORTHOEPY is derived from two Greek words, namely: orthos, 
right, and egos, word, from ¢fo, to speak; hence, it signifies a 
right or correct pronunciation of words. But what is correct 
pronunciation? What is the standard? Who forms the standard? | 
‘These are fair questions worthy of our consideration. We con- 
cede that the pronunciation of about 1350 words in the English 
language, is still disputed. These, we dismiss for the present, as 
the treatment of the orthoepy of such words would necessarily 
involve us in a tedious logomachy. In this article we do not 
propose to take the place of the lexicographer. We simply wish 
to call attention to the pronunciation of a few words, as they occur 
to us, but such as we hear not unfrequently mispronounced both by 
the uneducated and by some educated people in this country. 

The English language is continually changing. The compari- 
son of our present usage with that of a few centuries ago, shows 
this very plainly. It is in the power neither of one individual, nor 
a particular class of individuals, to arrest this change, or decay, or 
growth, as we generally call it; for the decay virtually becomes 
the growth. Thus the pronunciation is varying from century to 
century. Hence, the standard of pronunciation must necessarily 
be the ‘‘ present usage of literary and well-bred society.’’ This 
proposition substantially embodies an answer to each of the three 
questions above asked. | 

In the English language monosyllables have no marked accent, 
or have no accent, as we say; yet they may have relative emphasis, 
and in this way they may be said to be accented. Many dissylla- 
bles, used as nouns or adjectives, have the accent on the first sylla- 
' ble, and when used as verbs, on the second; hence, we say ab’ject 
and abject’, ab’sent and absent’, cond’uct and conduct’, com’pound 
and compound’, prel’ude and prelude’, etc. In the following dissyl- 
lables the second syllable is always accented, viz: research’, resource, . 
recess’, review’, support’, romance’, finance’, exploit’, idea’, etc. 

In many trissyllables and pollysyllables the accent falls on the 
first syllable in some, and on the second in others. The follow- 
ing accent the first syllable, viz: con’trary, mis’chievous, or’thoepy, 
ex’quisite, ex’amplary, circulatory, lam’entable, ju’dicatory, ve’- 
hement, per’emptorily, con’tumacy, ob’'ligatory, etc. The follow- 
ing accent the second syllable, viz: irrep’arable, panthe’on, hori’- 
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zon, Ori’on, muse’um (s like z), lyce’um, respi’ratory, incom’para- 
ble, irrevocable, illus’trate, illus’trative, allop’athy, inqui’ry, com- 
mit’tee. To accent inquiry and committee on the first syllable, is. 
a Scottism to say the least. Homceop’athy is accented on the 
third syllable. The uneducated say con’template, con’fiscate, 
con’centrate, demonstrate, etc.; but the educated generally accent 
the second syllable. In apostle, epistle, thistle, nestle and simi- 
lar words, ¢ is silent. 3 

In baths, laths, mouths, oaths, paths, wreaths, #2 has its soft,. 
flat or vocal sound; but in truths, deaths, sabbaths, z/ preserves its. 
aspirate sound, the same as inthe singular. In thither, z/ is vocal. 

Ch, in words derived from the Greek, as a rule, has the sound 
of 2; and in some derived from the French, it retains the sound 
of sh; hence, in distich, epoch, architect, chimera, chiromancy, 
chirography, chirogymnast, it has the sound of 4; while in chica- 
nery, chaise, marchioness, avalanche, champaign, chagrin, cheva- 
lier, and chemise, it has the sound of sh. In sacrifice, the second 
c has the sound of z,; in suffice, c has the sound of z; and in dis- 
cern, s and ¢separately have the sound of z. In exist and exam- 
ple, x has the sound of gz. In gibbous and target, ¢ sounds like ¢ 
in get. Asa rule in Hebrew, proper names, gis pronounced hard 
before ¢ and 7, Bethphage excepted, and ch like £, Rachel excep- 
ted. Hence in Geber, Genessaret, Gethsemane, Gibeon, Gideon,. 
Gilead, Gittite, and similar Hebrew proper names, ¢ is sounded | 
like g in get; and in Chittim, Chaldea, Charran, Cheran, Che- 
bar, etc., ch sounds like &. 

G, in Greek and Latin proper names, is pronounced soft before 
é, 2, y, @ or @. Hence in Gemini, Germanicus, Gelo, Geryon, 
Gymnosophiste, Gyge, etc., ¢ has the sound of /. | 

Ch, in Greek and Latin proper names, has the sound of &, 
except at the beginning of a word before a mute consonant; as, 
Chthonius. Hence, in Chalcedon, Chios, Choerilus, Cherzebus, 
Chrysippus, cz has the sound of & The corrupt pronunciation 
of many of our professional men, convinces us of one of two 
facts, namely, either ‘that the fault may be traced to their in- 
structors, who never awakened in them a desire for correct taste, 
or, that they, having been properly instructed, have allowed their 
pronunciation to become corrupted by their own carelessness. 
Every one ought to study his Bible, his Webster’s Unabridged, or 
his Worcester’s Dictionary, and his Shakespeare. Ww. 
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COMPULSORY EDUCATION IN EUROPE. 


Since the subject of Compulsory Education is now agitated in 
_ this country, it may be profitable to American citizens to be in- 
formed of its results elsewhere: 7 

“In Saxony, education is compulsory; all inhabitants of the 
kingdom can read and write, and every child attends school. In 
Switzerland all can read, write, and have a good primary educa- 
tion. Education is obligatory, and greater efforts, in proportion 
to its means, are made to impart primary instruction than in any 
other European: nation. In all the smaller states of North Ger- 
many, education is compulsory, and all the children attend school. 
In Denmark the same is true. All the Danes, with but few ex- 
ceptions, can read, write and keep accounts. The children al} 
attend school until the age of fourteen. 

“In Prussia, almost all the children attend school regularly, 
except in some of the eastern districts. An officer who had charge 
of the military education of the Landwehr, in twelve years, had 
only met with three young soldiers who could neither read or write. 
An inquiry having been instituted, it was found that these three 
were the children of sailors who had been born on the river and 
had never settled in any place. Instruction is obligatory.”’ 

“‘In Sweden the proportion of inhabitants who can neither read. 
or write, is one in a thousand. Instruction obligatory.”’ 

‘In Baden every child receives instruction; and in Wurtem- 
berg there is not a peasant, ora girl of the lowest class, or a 
servant in an inn, who cannot read, write and account correctly. 
Every child goes to school, instruction being obligatory.”’ 

‘“‘In Holland public assistance is taken away from every intelli- 
gent family that neglects to send its children to school. It is 
estimated that the number of illiterate is three per cent.”’ 

‘In Norway, almost all the Norwegians can read, write and ac- 
count passably well. Instruction obligatory.”’ 

*‘In Bavaria, among one hundred conscripts, but seven whose: 
education was incomplete or entirely wanting, were found. In- 
struction also obligatory.”’ 

‘France, with its twenty-three illiterate conscripts in a hundred,,. 
occupies the twelfth class. It is followed by Belgium, Italy, Aus- 
tria, Greece, Spain, Portugal, Moldo-Vallachia, Russia and Tur- 
key, in the order named. In Italy, however, the conditions vary: 
much according to the province.’’ 
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COLLEGE ITEMS. 


CoLLEGE Irems.— Zhe Spring Term of the College opened at the 
time announced. Zwenty-six new students entered the Institu- 
tion. This swells the list for the current year to 147, which is a 
large increase upon the number reported in last year’s Catalogue. 


AurHouGH a large edition of the catalogue for 1870—71 was 
provided, the unexpectedly greater demand has exhausted it. It 
is the intention of the Faculty, therefore, to have the catalogue for 
'1871—72 prepared and published in a few weeks, at latest by the 
close of the present term. Persons desiring copies will then be 
supplied on application. 


AFTER SOME unavoidable delay, the work on the eastern wing 
thas been begun, and will now be pushed forward as rapidly as 
‘possible. This fact, taken in connection with the large accession 
‘of students at the opening of the present term, is the very best 
refutation of some misstatements which, it is said, have been made 
in some quarters (through wrong impressions of course) regarding 


the condition and prospects of the school. 


Pete NEEDED.—Although our desires and expectations of pecu- 
niary aid are moderate, and do not reach to hundreds of thousands, 
as indeed they ought not to do, Ursinus College still has its wants. 
No extravagant endowment is coveted. In most cases such endow- 
ments supply synecures for institutions which cannot command 
sufficient patronage to support one good teacher, let alone the 
number requisite to conduct a college. But there is a measure of 
assistance without which no such institutions can be sustained at 
the present price of tuition, and ona properly liberal scheme of 
instruction. They should be furnished with the necessary grounds” 
and accommodations and apparatuses, and have, besides two or 
three of the professorships endowed. 

This, we are glad to know, our friends feel and admit. Let 
them, therefore, in their own free spontaneous way, remember the 
claims of Ursinus College. Those claims are based wholly upon 
the principles on which it is founded, and the merit of the work 
to which it is devoted. In this respect its true Protestant Reformed 
character has been, and is openly and frankly avowed. It is a 
literary and religious school, pledged to the maintenance and cul- 
tivation of that character. It seeks to serve, in the most efficient 
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way, yet without sectarian narrowness, the cause of that Evangel- 
ical Protestant Christianity, in which, as historically known, it 
has full confidence, and to which it clings without any squinting 
towards Rome, Committed and pledged to this service in special 
relation to the Reformed faith, it may appeal to the true friends 
of that faith for all needful sympathy and support. And those 
who extend to it such assistance, may feel assured helping a cause, 
a faith and principles which they heartily approve, and desire to 
see prospering. 

To such the College appeals. If they have a heart and means 
to aid in that cause, let them see to give Ursinus College the con- 
sideration to which it is entitled. They should not suffer them- 
selves to be persuaded to aid or encourage doubtful objects, or 
enterprises which may, directly or indirectly, do a work which they 
would rather not help forward, but reserve their money for an ob- 
ject of which they can fully and conscientiously approve. 

_ The better to enable them to do this, arrangements are being 
made to afford all the friends of our cause a direct special oppor- 
tunity of assisting our Institution. And we do not doubt but 
that many will be found ready to welcome the opportunity when 
it is presented. : 


AN ADDITIONAL PROFEssoR.—The increasing work of our school 
has rendered it necessary to add to its teacing force. Alcordingly 
the services of Prof. Graham, lately the Principal of the High 
School in Womelsdorf, Pa., have been secured. He has entered 
upon his duties, and relieves other Professors of some of the labor: 
which had been accumulating on their hands. Prof. Graham is a 
graduate of Princeton College, and comes to us with the advan- 
tage of several years experience in teaching. 





EDITOR’S DESK. 


Another sixty-four page number of the Monthly, freighted with articles which 
it is believed our readers will peruse with interest and profit, is herewith issued. 
As promised at the beginning of the present volume, we endeavor to combine 
positive instruction with the necessarily militant character of this periodical. 
But all in accordance with the special work which our ecclesiastical circum- 
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stances haveimposed. The monthly is largely controversial; this, however, is- 
not our fault. We did not begin the assaults upon the faith and practice of the 
Reformed Church, which have rendered it necessary either to contend for that 
- faith and practice, or to abandon both to the assailants. And if at any time we 
suffered ourselves to be drawn into movements which have been turned into 
such assaults, and seemed to countenance them, we not only declare that no 
thought of such a result was in our mind, but can confidently appeal to past acts. 
in proof of the declaration. 


North Carolina again deals in facts which will prove unsavory to the Editor 
of the Messenger. For this, we regret to say, Dr. F. is himself responsible. He 
had, of course, a full right to visit his relativesin North Carolina. Nobody | 
questions that right. He had an equal right, also, to speak with those relatives, 
and others about what weighed most on his heart. No one disputes that, within 
the limits of Christian propriety, fraternal charity andtruth. But, as our con- 
tributor from North Carolina has shown in his previous articles, and still further’ 
demonstrates in the present number, Dr. F. went further, much further, very 
much further than this. And the case was aggravated by the account of the 
visit; and matters said to have immediately resulted from it, which Dr. F. pub- 
lished in the Messenger, after his return. There were things, proven now to. 
have been misrepresentation (it may be hoped undesignedly made) which natur- 
ally grieved those wronged by them. This required notice and correction, not. 
merely as due to parties more immediately affected, but especially as due to: 
right and truth. For all that has been and is unpleasant in this affair, Dr. F.. 
is personally responsible. 


“Dr. F W. Nevin. and his Antagonists, Article Third,” has, in like 
manner, been rendered necessary by the indiscretion and great indis- 
genuousness of the Messenger, in permitting us to be grossly misrepresented, 
and, what most concerns us, the cause of the deference and maintenance 
of the old established principles of our Church, with the friends of 
which we are identified, to be assailed. In addition to what is said in the 
article, we may state that the sézcerity of Dr. N. and his leading disciples, in 
holding the peculiar views they advocate, is not impugned. It is freely ad- 
mitted that their theology, so far as developed in its strangely mixed character, 
as a Romanizing, pantheizing scheme, expresses their honest convictions. It is. 
not questioned that they have become heartily persuaded that our old Reformed 
theology and Evangelical Protestant Christianity, are seriously at fault, and 
need radical purgations. All this, and more, is unhesitatingly concealed. But 
we do join issue with their convictions and their scheme. Especially do we 
hold them responsible for what we consider a great wrong, in attempting to. 
press or insinuate such convictions and such a scheme into the Reformed Church.. 
This is ¢ke point in our controversy with them. And to make this point plain, 
in the face of attempts to fconfuse the matter, the article in question was. called 
for. a 

In the article, no notice is taken of the stale and stupid charge of inconsis- 
tency. It has been fully answered several times, and shown to come with bad 
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grace from the supporters of Nevinite acrobatics (amusing illustrations of 
which have been recently again exhibited. ) It would require extraordinary skill 
indeed for any one whom an infatuating personal regard induced to try to 
harmonize a deeper and stronger atiachinent to the principles of his Church, 
“with some sort of adhesion to a leader like Dr. Nevin, to maintain a comsistent 
position for ten years. The claims of truth and duty should be higher and 
‘stronger than any vain concern for seeming personal inconsistency, 


Assatling Motives is right and allowable, or wrong and reprehensible accord- 
‘ng to the motives and purposes for which it is done. In every act, and especi- 
ally in every acting affecting the interests of truth and Christianity, the motives 
should be scrutinized. Often, if not always, the character and influence of the 
-act depend upon the motives prompting it, although no motives, however good 
they may be, can make wrong right. Men’s motives, therefore, are always a 
fair and proper subject of consideration. Theirnature, also, may commonly be 
judged from the character of what is said or done. Wilful slander and misre- 
presentation can never be prompted by any good motives. Attempts made on 
slight or fictitious grounds, to inflict a stigmatizing penalty upon an individual 
who has become obnoxious to partizans, can never be prompted by proper mo- 
tives. 

Great care must of course be exercised, and will be by all honest and upright 
persons, not to impugn motives falsely, not to charge bad motives without good 
“cause. But in themselves, motives are really of more account often, than the 
overt acts, although these generally betray the purpose and spirit which prompt- 
ed them. 


Personalities are often denounced by those who must frequently indulge in 
-such, as are most offensive and unjustifiable. Thus a certain editor of a weekly 
paper, is exceedingly prompt in decrying what he calls vile personalities. And 
yet we remember many instances in which that same editor most wantonly in- 
dulged in them. Thus, a student abroad wrote a private letter, which was 
published without his knowledge, expressing his candid views to a friend in re- 
gard to some errors which the editor felt like sheltering. Thereupon the editor 
tried publicly to injure the private character of said student, by a personal as- 
sault upon him, and then denied the injured student the privilege of public self- 
defence. The same thing has been repeated since in another case. Personal- 
ities in one form, necessarily enter into all public controversies, and are wholly 
allowable. Improper personalities are such as assail private character, in regard 
to matters not properly belonging to the controversy. 


OTHERS REAPING! 


[The following communication from a minister of many years’ standing in 
our Church, was received too late for insertion among the regular articles of the 
present number. Though occasioned by the painful case referred to in some 
previous pages, it sets forth another aspect of that case, and merits the most 
serious consideration. There is a signof promise in such an awakening of 
searnest minds in the Church to the alarming state of things, and in such frank 
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and unreserved expressions of feeling and conviction in regard to the matter. 
Too many have allowed themselves to be influenced by unduly dominant per- 
sonal regard, or by menacing intimidations, and so have suppressed their feelings. 
of apprehension and grief at what their eyes saw, their ears heard, and their 
hearts condemned. Had full and unreserved utterance been given to those: 
feelings in every case, the inventors and leading abettors of the new theology 
and its schemes, would have heard a judgment compelling their attention, or 
have felt the weight of a verdict by which their operations, if not their aspira- 
tions, would have been long ago effectually checked. ] 


The last “Christian World” of Cincinnati, bears tidings that sadden every: 
true Reformed heart in our Church. It tells of further defections to other 
churches, under Lancaster training. Any one can recall the large number of 
the children of the church who, having been reared under Nevinistic influence 
either at home or at the institutions of the church, late at Mercersburg but now 
at Lancaster, have renounced the faith and church of their fathers and gone, some 
into the Episcopal and some into the Romish church. Surely, when it is taken: 
into account whose'sons and daughters they are—what the home influences and’ 
sympathies were, and what the teaching at the colleges, male and female, and - 
the seminary is, then it will not seem difficult to get at the origin of this unhappy 
perversion. 

We insist, that it is not in the nature of Reform doctrine, as our standards teach: 
it, and as our fathers understood it, to /ead either to the Episcopal or the Romish 
church. Neither is there aught in it that can or has repelled and driven to their’ 
new and strangej refuges for our church’s children. Neither is their aught in 
the history of the church to have such a result. We appealto Dr. Fisher to say, 
whether such results were had in the High School or Seminary in the days of 
Drs. Mayer and Rauch. The presumption is, that if our students in the college: 
and seminary at Lancaster, were taught purely Reformed doctrine, and that the 
love of the church of their fathers was inculcated, that such apostasies as these 
recorded would not follow. And one of two things seems to us to be certainly 
true on this supposition: Either the Reformed doctrines are #o¢ taught and 
affections for the church is zof¢ cultivated, and that the influence of teaching and’ 
examples is to lead plastic minds and hearts to strange gods, or that the pro- 
fessors who are set there to teach, cannot convincingly explain and sufficiently 
defend those doctrines, and have no power to retain affections for the early faith 
and worship of their students. Will the members of our churches inquire why 
it is that the students of our institutions instead of retaining and intensifying their: 
love and devotion to the church and doctrines of their fathers, abandon the one 
and contemn the other with an apparent disgust. 

We further ask the members and donors in our churches, to look at the seem- 
ing practical perversion of sacred trust funds that is involved in this “tendency.” 
Our church institutions were endowed by the gifts of Reformed piety and faith, 
to train and educate the sons, and daughters, too, of the church, in the faith and 
love of the church of their birthright. Does any one believe that one dollar of 
these funds would have been given, had it been apprehended that those institu- 
tions might become training schools for the Romish and Episcopal Churches > 
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Ts it not infidelity in the use of sacred trusts thus to allow it. .In God’s name 
and in the name of truth and honesty, if these men cannot so teach the doctrines. 
of the church to the youth given under their care as to save them to that church, 
should they be willing to use the consecrated gifts of God’s people ? As it is, 
the gifts of the church are nurturing members and priests for other and hostile 
churches. We, who write, remember the men who in 1828 and ’29 gave the first 
$10,000 to the Seminary. They would have had their gold and silver perish ere 
it should knowingly have done such injury to the church they loved. 

It is yet to be noticed, that the dram is to churches most wsreformed of all. 
Churches, the antipodes of Reformed, are the haven to which our precious. 
freight is drifted. There is no kind of fellowship between us and them. They 
both ignore the ministry and all the mzzsterial acts of the Reformed Church. 
The children of Reformed parents, after their hegira, must be received as fronr 
the world, and for aught we know, are exorcised by the priest and the devil 
driven out of them. In other Protestant and Reformed Churches it would not 
involve all this degradation, and no contempt would be put upon the Church 
and ministerial acts of those who reared them. 

It is time something were done in this matter—the depleting stream to Rome 
and Episcopacy widens and deepens, and under the eye of our facile: 
navigators at Lancaster, boat after boat is loaded with perverted freight and 
steered into the foreign ports. Will the Church sit still and let this process 
alone? Should no voice be raised to warn or to restrain. _It is told that the 
son of Croesus being dumb, was so moved at seeing an assassin with stealthy 
steps approach his father unnoticed, to slay him, that his excitement broke the 
silence of his voice, and his cries attracting his parent, enabled him to save his 
life. To save our Church—to save the life of our father’s Church—we break the 
spell of usual silence, and would warn it of the danger to its life. With stealthy 
steps the enemy is approaching the citadel of our life, and it becomes every 
son and daughter who loves our mother dear, to cry aloud : 

1. Let the congregation of the Churches call meetings and act in the premises 
2. Bring the crying wrong before the Church Courts, It can do no greater 
harm. | 

3. Secure those sacred trust funds from perversion by all properlawful means. 

The Church of to-day is the keeper -of the trust committed to her by the 
past keeper, and must not suffer it to be perverted to aid Episcopal Ritualism 
and Romanism. ULRIC. 

N. B.—A rumor has just reached us (April 27) that a student of the Institution at Tiffin, has. | 
joined the Episcopal Church. Should the rumor turn out to be correct, what does it prove? 
That the School at Tiffin, and those having control of it, are training young men for defection. 
and apostasy? Not unless it can be shown that the teaching and ruling educational influences. 
there tend that way. Butthis cannot be shown. What then does it prove? Why, simply that. 
poisonous errors and influences may be so insimuated and spread in a Church, from some bad 
fountain, that no portion of the Church may be quite secure against their pernicious power. 


Zealous propagandism may scatter tares in all directions, sow them in any field. And it is: 
well known that the new order theology is not all pent-up in Lancaster. 
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BOOK NOTICES. 


PUBLISHERS and others sending Books, &c., for notice or criticism, 
may either forward them directly by mail, or, of convenient, transmit through 
Claxton, Remsen & Haffelfinger, 821 Market St., Philadelphia. Our address 
is, Reformed Church Monthly, Freeland, Montgomery county, Pa. 

The Christian World (Monthly) of New York, will please correct our 
address as above. 


From Scribner, Armstrong & Co., 651 Broadway, New York. 

This extensive publishing house is prosecuting its work with unabated vigor, 
and a measure of liberality worthy of the warmest commendation. Among 
_Tecent volumes issued by them, the following merit consideration : 


MEmorIRoF Ropert CHAMBERS. With Autobiographic Remin- 
iscences of William Chambers. William and Robert Chambers have long 
occupied one of the first places among the literary and publishing men of the 
world; and this prominence was the more readily accorded them from the fact 
that they were leaders in, and ever ardent promoters of, the great work of fur- 

‘nishing the world with cheap reading. The publications also that they prepar- 
ed or sent from the press, were uniformly of the best kind in character and 
tendency. History, biography, science, and almost the whole range of inviting 
and improving reading, found its way to the public from their pen or press. In 
the book before us, one of these brothers undertakes to tell the story of the 
other’s life, but cannot, from their close connection, leave himself out of view; 
and thus we are favored with a very fine autobiography. Besides the lives of 
the brothers as they are thus described, there is here a large amount of valuable 
incidental matter. The history—specially the literary—of the times, the leading 
writers and public men, the successive, and finally successful steps to furnish 
a cheap literature, and the character, writings, life and death of Robert the 
younger, of the two brothers—all this passes under review in this book, and 
makes a work of rare interest. The reminiscences of James Hogg, the Ettrick 
Shepherd, Sir Walter Scott, Hugh Miller, and many others, are all full of inter- 
est. It is a very readable book. 12m., Pp. 313. Price, $1.50. 3 


WonDERS oF ELEcrricity. Translated from the French of tz 
Baile. Edited with numerous additions, by Dr. John W. Armstrong: with 
sixty-five illustrations. 3 

This entertaining and instructive work is one of the volumes of the Illustrated 
Library of Wonders, and contains a vast amount of information upon the subject of 
Electricity. The First Book describes at full length, The Electric Telegraph, 
fin its History, Workings and various Applications ; the Second gives the Induc- 
‘tion Machine; the Third, Electric Light; The Fourth, Electro-Plating ; and 
the book concludes with a good Appendix. The whole is well illustrated, and 
the table of contents is so full that any part of the work desired can be readily 
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found. This work will be found a valuable addition to any family library. 
Price, $1.50. 


TRAVELS IN ARABIA: Compiled and Arranged by Bayard Taylor. 
I2mo. pp. 325. Price $1.50. 

We have already announced the Illustrated oe of Travel, Exploration 
and Adventure, which the well known traveller and writer, Bayard Taylor, is 
engaged in editing. Two or three volumes of the series have already appeared, 
and the one before us is a valuable addition to the series. It opens with a gen- 
eral account of Arabia, its Geographical Position, History, &c., then lays before 
‘us the explorations of Niebuhr, Burchhardt, Webster and Burton, and at length 
gives a full statement of Palgrave, largely from his own pen, of his almost won- 
derful feat of starting from Gaza, in Palestine, and traversing nearly the whole 
of Arabia to the shores of the Persian Gulf. In this he went under disguise 
and as a genuine Moslem, and was thus admitted to many a scene, and was 
spared to tell many a tale of the country, and its people, religion, customs, &c., 
which would not otherwise have been in any way allowed him. The whole 
book gives us much information of that hitherto largely strange country, and 
it will be found specially entertaining to all who have any pleasure in reading 
of the Arabs and their country and religion. The book is well illustrated, and 
is printed and bound in the best style. 


From the Lutheran Board of Publication, 42 North oth Street, 
Philadelphia. ‘‘ Luther at Home” and “ The Unseen World in the Light of 
the Cross.’ Full notices of both next month, | 


QuarTERLY Reviews. Zhe Bibliotheca Sacra for April, contains 
“Lecky on Morals,’ by Prof. Herrick; ‘Darwinism,’ by Prof. Gardiner; ‘What 
is Truth ?’ by Prof. Murphy; ‘The Christian Law of Service,’ by Prof. Harris ; 
and ‘Extempore Preaching,’ by Prof. Park. The last article is in continuation 
of a series, which when collected in a volume, as we presume will be the case, 
will be specially instructive to the theological students. The whole number is 
one of great value and fully sustains the high character and reputation of this 
excellent Quarterly. Published: Andover Mass., by Warren F. Draper. 


THE PRESBYTERIAN QUARTERLY AND PRINCETON REVIEW, for 
April, is promptly on hand. It opens with a very interesting sketch of the career 
‘of Rey. Dr. Cooke, the celebrated Irish Presbyterian minister, the importance 
-of whose efforts in staying the spread of Unitarianism nearly half a century ago, 
‘can scarcely be exaggerated. ‘The Eldership Question’ is discussed by Rev. 
Wm. E. Moore, who favors the limited term, and gives a full historical review 
of the subject. “The Benevolent Work of the Church and the Report of the 
‘Committee of Twenty-one,” is by Rev. Dr. Backus, of Schenectady. Prof. H. 
B. Smith presents a translation of “Bishop Hefele on Pope Honorius,” together 
‘with a clear and concise statement of the question at issue in respect to this 
Pope, between the advocates and opponents of Papal Infallibility. Rev. Dr. 
Adams, of this city, has a very favorable Review of Dr. Jacob’s ‘Ecclesiastical 
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Polity of the New Testament.’? A valuable article on “ The Literature, His- 
tory, and Civilization of the Japanese,” is translated from the French of Prof. 
M. Rosny, in the Annales de Philosophie Cretienne. “The Mode of Raising 
Funds for Church Work,” is by Rev. Dr. Hand; “Systematic Beneficence in the 
Presbyterian Church,” by Rev. Dr. Irving, both excellent articles, to which we 
hope to call attention hereafter. ‘Notes on Current Topics’ will be found 
interesting, especially what is said of Dr. Dollinger’s complaint of the false 
“encouragement given him by American Roman Catholics. ‘* Masson’s Life of 
John Milton,” by Prof. Gillett. In “Contemporary Lirerature” will be found a 
summary review of Dr. Hodge’s second volume, by Prof. Smith, who, in speak~ 
ing of “this great work,” says: ‘¢‘ Taken as a whole, this System of Theology 
will stand unchallenged in the front rank of English and American treatises.’ 


Lippincott & Co., 715 Market St., Philadelphia, continue the 
issue of the following interesting Monthlies. Zhe Sunday Magazine. A pro- 
fusely illustrated monthly of recreation and instruction. Edited by Thomas 
Guthrie, D.D. The April part contains: 1. The Vicar’s Danghter. An Au- 
tobiographical Story. By George MacDonald. Chaps.:25, 26. 2. The Resur- 
rection of the Dead. By William Hanna, D.D. No. VI. 3. Dress. By 
Louisa Twining. 4. How to Study the Old Testament. By W. Lindsay-Alex- 
ander, D.D. The Books of Ezraand Nehemiah. 5. Daria. By Dora Green- 
well. 6. The Charisms or Gifts of the Corinthian Church. By William Mil- 
ligan, D.D. 7. Hymn (From the French of Alexandre Vinet). By the Rev. 
Henry Dawnton. 8. Margaret. By the author of “Jasmine Leigh.’”’ Chaps. 
23-25. 9. Naming and Leading the Sheep. A Meditation. By Alexander 
Raleigh, D.D. 10. John Bunyan. By C. Palmer. i1. The Call of St. Mat- 
thew. By the Rev. Samuel Cox. 12. Night and Day. 13. Premiums Paid 
to Experience. Incidents in my Business Life. By Edward Garrett. V. A 
Sin of Omission. 14. The Editor’s Room. Terms. Yearly Subscription, $2.75. 
Single Number, 25 cents. Club Rates. Two Copies, $5; Five Copies, $11.25; 
Ten Copies, $20; each additional copy, $2, and acopy gratis to getter-up of club 
of fifteen. Specimen Number mailed, postage paid, to any address on receipt 
of 20 cents. : 

Goop Worps. A Profusely Illustrated Monthly Magazine of Literature, 
Science, Art, and Travel. Edited by Norman Macleod, D.D. The April 
Number is enriched with numerous Beautiful Engravings and varied enter- 
taining articles. 

Goop WorpDs FoR THE-YounG. A Profusely Illustrated Magazine for Young: 
People. Edited by George Macdonald, LL.D. The April part, with numer- 
ous Beautiful Engravings, is filled with contents to delight and instruct the 
young. Zerms. Yearly Subscription, $2.50. Single Number, 25 cents. Lib- 
eral Clubbing Rates. Specimen Number mailed, postage paid, to any address. 
on receipt of 20 cents. 3 


The Illustrated Christian Weekly, published by the American 
Tract Society, has completed its first volume, comprising 310 pages, and con- 
tains 218 engravings, The illustrations, many of which are full-page, are exe- 
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cuted in the best manner, and are drawn in a spirited style. The Illustrated 
Christian Weekly is undenominational in character, and treats only of those 
great truths and movements which concern the universal church of Christ. 


‘“‘ The Nation, its Rulers and Institutions, or Outlines of the Gov- 
ernment,” by Anson Willis. New World publishing Company, Philadelphia. 

“This volume of facts and statistics connected with the past history and pres- 
ent condition of our country, supplies interesting and useful information, in a 
comparatively small compass. No intelligent citizen should be without the 
knowledge it gives regarding the institutions and political characteristics of the 
nation. It is embellished with portraits of all the Presidents. Sold by agents. 
Price $2.50. ; 


“The Theology for our Age and Country.’’ Addresses delivered 
Oct. 18th, 1871, at the inauguration of Philip Schaff, D.D., as Professor of 
Apologetics, Symbolics, and Polemics, in the Union Theological Seminary, 
‘New York. ‘This pamphlet contains the charge to the Professor elect, by Rev. 
Dr. Hastings, and Dr. Schaff’s inaugural. Both are highly practical and sug- 
gestive. The inaugural has impressed us very favorably, not only by its practi- 
cal character, but as in happy unison with the department which Dr. Schaff has. 
‘been called. to fill. For a fuller review of it, the reader is referred to Dr. 
Good’s article in the present number of the Monthly. 


‘“‘ Fourth Annual Report of the Evangelical Alhance for the U.S. 
_ of America, 1872.” Besides the cheering evidence furnished by this docu- 
ment, that the American Branch of the Alliance has survived the (blasting!) 
contempt of (now) Lancaster assailants—the report presents interesting state- 
ments of the operation of the Alliance, and, best of all, a promise that arrange- 
ments will be made for a meeting of the General Alliance in the Fall of 1873. 





MONTHLY SUMMARY. 


‘REFORMED (GERMAN) CHURCH—MMinisterial Changes—The Rev. Julius H. 
Krueger, of Charleston, Indiana, has accepted a call from the Mission in San 
‘Francisco, Cal., formerly under the care of Rev. F. Fox, and will set out for 
his new field about the middle of April. After which his P.O. address will be. 
changed accordingly. , 

The Rev. N. E. Bressler has accepted a call to the Armstrong Valley, Pa.,. _ 
charge. His post office address is Halifax, Dauphin co., Pa. 

Rey. John S. Gough having removed to Bradford, Ohio, to ‘take charge of 
the work there, correspondents will please address him accordingly. 

Rev. Wm. Gilpin has received and accepted a call from the Union Charge, 
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Lancaster Classis, O. His P. O. address is changed to Baltimore, Fairfield co., 
“Ohio, 

Rey. J. Ingold has removed to Hickory Tavern, Catawba co., N. C. Corres- 
‘pondents will please take notice. 

Rev. Aug. Schade has removed from Alliance to Malvern, Carroll Co., O. 

Rev. H. J. Comfort has removed to Chambersburg, Franklin co., Pa. ‘Cor- 

respondents will please take notice. : 

Rev. J. H. Schlappig has accepted a call from Overton, Pa. His post office 
‘address is Overton, Bradford co., Pa. 

Rev. R. T. Appel having entered his new field (Upper Saucon Charge), — 
‘his post office address is changed to Allentown, Pa. 

Rev. C. A. Rittenhouse has commenced his pastoral work in the Cherryville 
‘Charge, Northampton co., Pa. Address acca 


ADDITIONS TO CHURCHES.—Eleven persons were added to the Mahanoy, 
Northumberland co., Pa., Charge. 
Forty-three persons were added to the Church at Bernville, Pa. Rev. T. C. 
Leinbach is pastor. 
Thirty-five persons were added to the Trinity Reformed Chureh, at Pottstown, 
Pa., of which Rev. L. K. Evans is pastor, 
Five persons were added to the Wilton, Iowa, Charge; Rev. J. B. Shontz is 
‘pastor. 
Fifty persons were added to the church at Tohickon, Pa. Rev. Jacob Kehm, 
pastor. 3 
Six persons were added to the Boonsboro, Md., Charge. 
Thirteen persons were confirmed at the Easter Communion, Leesport, Pa. 
Rev. A. S. Leinbach, pastor. 
Kissinger Church, near Reading. Twenty-four persons were added to the 
‘Church, Rev. W. F. P. Davis, pastor. : 
| Sixteen persons were added to the Rev. L. D. Leberman’s Church, at Potts- 
‘town, Pa, 
Baltimore, Md. Forty persons were added to the Fifth Church, in this place, 
-of which the Rev. M. Bachman is pastor. 
Martinsburg, West Va. Rev. S. K. Kremer received eight persons into his 
‘Church, and one from the Roman Catholic Church. 
Eighteen persons were added to the Church at Myerstown, Pa., Rev. Geo, 
Wolff, pastor. 
Canton, Ohio. Three persons were added to the Richville Church of this 
‘Charge. 
Codorus, York co. Twenty-four persons were added to this Church. Rey. 
J. D. Zehang, pastor. 
Findlay Ohio. Eight persons were added to this Church. Rev. J. G. Ruhl 
is pastor. 
First Reformed Church of Tiffin, Ohio. Nine persons were added to the 
‘Church. 
Rev. W. A. Hale received thirty-four persons into the Church, at Lancaster, 
‘Ohio, 
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Ninety-three persons were added to Zion’s Reformed Church, Phila. Rev. 
V. Gehr, pastor. 

One hundred and fifteen were received into Salem’s Reformed Church, Phila- 
delphia. Rev. J. G Wiehle. ‘ 

Eighteen were added to the Race Street Reformed Church, Philadelphia. 
Rev. E. H. Nevin, pastor. 

Thirty persons were added to Rev. W. Lorber’s Congregation, Brownback’s,,. 
Chester county, Pa. 

Twenty-five — were added to Christ’s Reformed Church, Philadelphia, 
during Easter season. 

Seventy-three were added to Jerusalem’s Reformed Church, Philadelphia... 
Rev. J. G. Neuber, pastor. 

First Reformed Church of Canton. Rev. P. Hertsuck, pastor. Fifty-two: 
persons were added to the church, 

Ten persons were added to the First Reformed Church at Dayton, O. Rev.. 
D. Van Horne, pastor. 

Twenty-six persons were added to Salem Congregation of Zion’s Charge.. 
Rev. J. H. Keller, pastor. 

Twenty-five persons were received into O, L. Ashenfelter’s Congregation,, 
Lancaster. 

Nineteen persons were received into St. Stephen’s Church, Philadelphia. 
Rev. A. Romich, pastor. 

Five persons were received into Bethlehem’s Church, West Philadelphia... 
Rev. J. Dahlman, jr., pastor. 


[THE following account of the dedication of Trinity Reformed Church, Phila- 
delphia, has been kindly furnished by the pastor. We will only add, that on 
many accounts the occasion was one of peculiar interest to us, and that we 
rejoice with the pastor and congregation in the manifest evidence of the bless- 
ing of the Lord upon their toils and prayers. ] . 


PHILADELPHIA, April 12th, 1872. 

Trinity Reformed Church: This congregation held its spring communion on 
Easter morning. It was the largest ever held. On Good Friday evening, the 
16th, new members were received, four by Baptism, five by confirmation, and 
seven by certificate. The attendance on Friday evening and Sunday morning, 
was unusually large. A deep feeling of earnestness pervaded all the meetings 
connected with these services. 

On the 1st Sunday in April this congregation also dedicated the upper room 
of their church. The opening services were conducted by the Rev. S. R. 
Fisher, D.D., according to the order of worship, (Western); the dedication 
proper, was performed and the sermon preached by the pastor, Rev. D. E. 
Klopp, based on Luke xiii: 18, 19. 

In the afternoon the Rev. E. H. Nevin preached on the words, “ Having 
the form of Godliness without the Power.” In the evening the Rev. J. H. A. 
Bomberger delighted the audience by his usual pulpit power, directing the 
church to higher aims and nobler work, even that of building up in the faith, 
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‘Services were continued during the week. Rev. S. A. Mitchman, D.D., 
preaching on Monday evening; Rev. T. A. Fernley, on Tuesday evening ; 
Rey. W. T. Eva, on Wednesday evening; the Rev. J. H. E. Dubbs on Thurs- 
day evening; and Rev. Thos. P. Orr on Friday evening, 

The building is 58 by 85 feet, without abutments and projections, The 
basement 14 feet high; a lecture and Sunday School room; infant room ; 
library and pastor’s study. The main audience room is thus described by the 
Philadelphia Press of April 8th, 1872: 


‘The auditorium of the new church is one of the prettiest in the city. It 
' has a seating capacity of about six hundred, and over one hundred persons can 
be accommodated in the gallery, in the centre of which the choiris placed. The 
roof is apex-vaulted, supported by regular timber-girders, resting upon pendant 
stanchions. The roof is ornamented neatly in square panels, with ash and 
oiled walnut, alternating with fine effect. The pews are of black walnut, uphol- 
stered with scarlet reps. The pulpit, desk, railing, and furniture are in keep- 
ing with the general furniture design, and are all neat and plain. The altar 
area is formed by a very prettily designed Gothic-renaissance, nave with semi- 
oval arch and pillars, the rear wall being ornamented in fresco with a repre- 
sentation of the open Bible, upon which is laid the Roman cross, surmounted 
by the “Crown of Glory,” and this by the “ Descending Dove.” The audi- 
torium is admirably lighted by two circlets of gas-jets suspended from the apex 
of the ceiling, the floods of light being thrown down by admirably constructed 
reflectors.”’ 7 


The history of this church: 12 years ago a Sunday School was started by 
members of Race street Church, in the northern section of the city; prominent 
among these were Dr. Gloninger, W. L. Graver, A. M. Myers, and Wm. and 
Henry Bibighause, and others. A little more than five years ago, the feeling 
that a new church was needed in the northern part of the city, started an effort 
for the annual support of a missionary, for four years. In this way about $900 
‘was raised outside of those who finally became identified with the church move- 
ment. On the 1st Sunday in April, 1867, the present pastor began his labors 
here. On the 19th day of May the congregation was organized, and the pastor 
installed by a committee of the Philadelphia Classis. On the 26th of June, 
1869, the corner-stone was laid; and on the 6th of February, 1870, the Sunday 
School and lecture rooms of the church were dedicated; and on the 5th 
anniversary, the entire building is consecrated to the service of the Lord. This 
work has not been done without clouds in the past and present, yet full of hope 
and joy. In this movement the congregation was aided by the mother church 
in the amount of $10,000; and besides this, to many of the members, and even 
others, this church is very much indebted for sympathy and material help. 

It remains but to say, that from 23 on the day of organization, the congrega- 
tion has increased by an addition of an average of 46 per year. Of these, 
some have removed, others have died, leaving the present membership about 22 5. 
Thus the work of the Lord has prospered, and the congregation is encouraged 
to go forward in the pathway of the Lord’s appointing, until, with all the 
redeemed, they will sing praises in the sanctuary above. 


URSINUS COLLEGE, 


FREELAND, MONTGOMERY COUNTY, PA. 





ACADEMIC DEPARTMENT. 
The Sprinc TERM of this popular Boarding School for Young 


Men opened APRIL 8, 1872, and continue twelve weeks. Instruction 


given by a corps of competent teachers in the elementary and higher branches 
of an English and Classical education, in German and other Modern Languages, 
in Music, Drawing and Painting. 

TERMS for Boarding and Tuition (French, Music, Drawing 
and Painting extra), at the rate of $180 for the school year of 40 weeks. 


COLLEGIATE DEPARTMENT. 


The College proper is distinct from the Academic Department. Its sessions 


correspond with those of the Academic Department. Applications for admission to the 
several classes can be made at any time. 


The FACULTY, as far as filled, consists of the following gentlemen: 

J. H. A. BOMBERGER, D.D., PRESIDENT, Professor of Mental 
and Moral Philosophy, &c. 

Rev. H. W. SUPER, A.M., Vicz PrEsIDENT, Professor of Mathe- 
matics, Mechanics, &c. 

J. SHELLEY WEINBERGER, A.M., Professor of Latin and 
Greek Languages, &c. 

Rev. JOHN VANHAAGEN, A. M., Professor of German, His- 
tory, &c. 

Rev. A.J. BOWERS, A. M., Adjunct Professor of Languages, &c. 

, Professor of Belles Lettres, Political Economy, &c. 

J. W. SUNDERLAND, A. M., L.D.D., Professor of Geology, 
Chemistry and Botany. | : 

T. L. GRAHAM, A.M., Instructor in Anatomy, Physiology, &c. 

WILLIAM H. SNYDER, Instructor in the Academic Depart- 


ment. 








A full Theological course has been added for the free use of those who may 
wish to avail themselves of it 


pe For further information regarding terms, etc., apply to 
. H. A. BOMBERGER, 
Freeland, Montgomery County, Penna. 


Books for the Young. 
AMONG THE ALPS. 


By Mrs. M. R. Richardson, who takes. the young reader with: 
her in a tour through Switzerland, where beauty of scenery, inci- 
dents of adventure, history and romance, combine with examples. 
of Christian charity to make the trip delightful. Seven engravings. 
16mo. $13; post. 2oc. | 


ENLISTED FOR LIFE. 


By a Baltimore lady. The story of one who early resolved to 
be ever found ‘‘on the Lord’s side,’’ and proved that they who. 
are on His side must win. Four illustrations. 16mo. 1; post. 


16c. 
HDNA HARRINGTON. 


By Mary C. Bristol. 16mo. Five engravings. $1 ; post 16c. 


‘A book of superior merit. We have read it with a lump in 
the throat and moisture in the eyes, and a song of grateful praise 
in the heart for Christian influence. We advise all to take this 
book into the family and the Sunday-school.’’—Methodist Pro- 
testant. 





AMERICAN TRACT SOCIETY, 
HN. THISSELE... 
1408 Chestnut Street, Philadelphia, 


WM. PAINTER & CO, 
BANKERS, 
No. 36 SOUTH THIRD STREET, 
PHILADELPHIA. 





_ DEALERS IN ALL ISSUES OF 


GOVERNMENT SECURITIES. 


Gold, Stocks and Bonds 


_ BOUGHT AND SOLD ON COMMISSION, 


AT THE 
PHILADELPHIA AND NEW YORK STOCK BOARDS. 





Bes" Deposits received and Interest allowed by special agreement. 


THE 


REFORMED CHURCH 
MONTHLY. 


Vor. V—JUNE, 1872.—No. 6. 


ADDED TO THE CHURCH. 


Tuis familiar phrase occurs at the close of the interesting 
account of the wonderful outpouring of the Holy Ghost on the: 
day of Pentecost, (Acts ii: 47). Not only on that memorable 
day did the spirit of grace and truth attend the Word preached,,. 
and made it effective in the conviction and conversion of souls,. 
but, by similar effusions of the Holy Ghost subsequently bestowed,. 
the Lord, it is said, added daily to the Church of such as should be 
saved. : 

This statement richly merits consideration, not only for the 
cheering fact it reports concerning the success of the Gospel, but 
still more, at this time, for the manner and form in which the 
fact is reported, or rather in which that which is told, is said to 
have taken place. 

Indeed, rightly to understand the passage, it must be studied in 
this double light. It is only by sucha study of the Acts, that we 
can derive from the book the full instruction it is intended to: 
afford. For this portion of the New Testament is zof only an 
inspired narrative of certain important events connected with the 
history of the primitive Apostolic Church. Nor is it simply a 
picture of primitive Christian zeal and the inner life of the early 
Church. Besides being this, and of incalculable value on this 
account, the book furnishes a practical commentary upon many 
Christian doctrines, laws, and customs. It teaches us by /acts,. 
the true sense of many things set forth previously in words, or 
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statements. We learn how to take and do some things taught 
and enjoined in the Gospels, by seeing how the apostles and early 
disciples understood and practiced them. | 

Take an illustration in the case of the commission of our Lord 

to His disciples to bear the Gospel and its blessing to all men. 
Some explain that commission to mean, that the apostles were to 
go into all the world and make disciples of them by baptizing them. 
According to this, the first great work of the apostles would have 
been to baptize people. But any one who will read the Acts and 
see how the apostles actually proceeded with their work, will at 
once be convinced that Peter, John, and the rest ad not so under-— 
stand the great commission. Now, surely Peter and John may be 
supposed to have understood the meaning of their Lord’s com- 
mission better than Pope Pius the ninth, or than Dr. Nevin, 
Apple, Gans, and Gerhart, or any other nominally Protestant 
advocates of Popish interpretations of the Holy Scriptures. 

Many similar illustrations might. be given of the great light 
thrown by the Acts upon other Gospel facts and doctrines. But 
it would lead us too far from the main purpose of this article, to 
dwell upon them at this time. Only, it may be said that this 
book, by its simple narrations, supplies the most effective 
antidote to some of the chief errors of Romanism, recently 
revised and persistently defended by Oxford and Lancaster 
Puseyites. 

At present let us confine attention to the statement concerning 
additions to the early Church. Tere note 


THE TERM CHURCH. 


‘This is one of those Scriptural terms which, in the English 
translation, are so vague and indefinite, that theological tinkers 
have found them very useful to make a noise with. There is 
nothing in the word itself which fixes its sense for the English (or 
German) reader. In this respect, it is like the words a/yar, 
bishop, sacrament, in which certain parties so much delight. 
They can be made to mean any thing which Papist or Puseyite 
wishes to express by them, like the queer preacher’s text: ‘But.’? 

Now this is not owing to any fault of the Scriptures, but to the 
imperfection or defect of the translation. The word for Church 
in the original [Greek] Scriptures explained itself. It is the word 
[ecclesta] from which our English word ecclesiastical is derived. 
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The meaning of it was as familiar to people speaking the Greek. 
language, as our word society, or collection of people is to per- 

sons speaking English. There was no mystery or mysticism 

about it. It was as plain and simple as the phrase, the called out, 

or the persons called out, would be to any ordinarily intelligent 

youth. That is its literal sense. Thus, for instance, in old 

times, among the Greeks, certain persons were called out, selected 
from the rest of the people, to perform some particular duty, to 

fill some particular effice, or to have some special honor conferred — 
upon them; and they were the ecc/esza, those chosen, summoned 

by the people, and on account of some special qualification, for 

the special work assigned to them. In this way our legislatures, 

or town councils, might have been called by this name. 

Now Christians are those called or chosen of God to repent of 
their sins, and to believe on the Lord Jesus Christ, and to become 
His people, His children, followers of God, as dear children. 
They were called out from a sinful world, called to come out 
from the world and be separate. Hence, they formed a distinct 
peculiar people, enjoying the blessing of grace, and required to 
serve the Lord. To those thus called out it was natural to apply 
a term, or name,.which would, as nearly as possible, express this 
fact, whatever was involved init. cclesta was such aterm. So 
in every place, town, city, or country, where any number of per- 
sons were led to heed the call of the Gospel, and to become 
Christians, there arose an ecc/esta, a company, or society of called 
out ones, in a Christian sense. And so everybody took it. The 
term involved no difficulty. No vain philosophy, no crafty priest- 
hood had yet sprung up among Christians to befog the thing, or 
to entangle it with knotty notions about ‘‘an organic conjunction 
with the inmost substance of the theanthropic constitution of a 
new order of life, sacramentally effected by supernatural powers 
lodged in the new order.’’ 

Our English word Church is derived from a Greek word which 
simply mean the Lora’s, or the Lord’s house or household. This 
word in Greek is never used for ecclesta, although it may be 
applied to figuratively the Church. | 

So far then as the word is concerned, it isclear enough that there 
could be no difficulty in understanding what it meant in such pas- 
sages as occur in the Acts. In the case before us, what is stated 
may be put into simple English, thus: ‘‘ The Lord added daily 
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to the company or society of His chosen ones, of such as should 
be saved. Three thousand such repented, were converted, be- — 
lieved, and then were baptized on the great day of Pentecost. 
They made upa large society or company of those called out 
from the world to be the followers or disciples of the Lord, to 
begin with, so to speak. That company was increased by daily 
additions to their number of those whom, like themselves, the 
Lord called out to join their fellowship. 

Suppose some person had asked one of these Christians: Are 
you churchly ? What would he have thought of the question or 
answered to it? Suppose one of their number had gone to Peter, 
or to James, and charged another member with being wuchurchly 
—what would the apostles have replied ? 

Happily there were no such troubles in the early ecclesia. The 
day for putting a vague word, worded up into an idle conceit, 


had not yet come. 


ADDED BY THE LORD. 


A zealous and devoted preacher was one day walking along the 
street with a friend, when they passed a drunken man. ‘There, 
said the friend to the preacher, is one of your converts. One of 
my converts, replied the preacher? oh, that is quite likely, for if 
he were one of the Lord’s converts he would not be drunk. 
Many are added to the outward Church dy man. It is easy for 
men to do this. The outward connections, or terms of such mem- 
bership, are easily met. To get people to come forward toa 
mourner’s bench, or to go through a course of formal instruction, 
or to make a public profession, or consent to be baptized, that is 
not hard. But to add them really and truly to the chosen of the 
Lord, is a very difficult matter. No power or artof man can do 
that. It cannot be effected by any external forms, rites or cere- 
monies, or sacraments which men can administer; no, not even 
though they be men invested with the office of the EIOSEY in 
the loftiest high-church sense. 

Only the Lord can doit. He alone can by the Holy Spirit so 
call that men will hear and come. Only He can reach and renew 
the heart, as powerfully to incline them to come to Him. That 
glory and grace He reserves to Himself, and He will not give it 
to another. Paul may plant, and Apollos may water, but God 
alone can give the increase. 
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God did this at the time referred to. 7Zhzs made the called out 
ones sucha society as they found in the Lord. | 

The means employed are clearly stated, not only in this second 
chapter, but repeatedly elsewhere. ‘The first great means was the 
_ preaching of the Gospel, or rather the truth of the Gospel. It had 
of course to be preached then, for there was no other way of mak- 
ing itknown. The truthin Jesus made known in the words of lan- 
guage, as the only way of making it known, was the word of the 
Spirit, the power of God, the word of life, by which sinners were 
called out in repentance and faith to join themselves unto the 
company of the Lord’s people, by being baptized. 


SAVED. 


This shows why it was necessary to be in the Church [ecclesia] 
in order to be saved. Not to be in the Church in this sense, was 
not to be called, chosen, brought to repentance, led to believe, 
converted; and of course they could not be saved. | 

Have you been added to the Church by the Lord? If not, you 
are not in As Church, no matter who may call you a Christian, 
absolve you from your sins, or pamper you with assurances of your 
being all right. 
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CUNNING workmen are quite as much needed in the Master’s 
service as in the workshops of this world. An exchange tells a 
story of a shrewd Friend who, after listening to the eloquent 
praise bestowed by a gifted acquaintance upon the character and 
career of Christ, put the plain question, ‘‘Friend P., does thee 
Zove the Lord Jesus Christ?’ A test question, truly and fairly it 
was answered. Returning the questioner’s gaze steadily, and 
speaking as if every word was fully weighed, the low, sad answer 
came, ‘‘ No, sir, J am ashamed to say that I do not.”’ 

What followed? Reproaches, exhortations, long arguments 
over the inconsistency of the impertinent position? Nothing of 
the kind, but the simple reply, ‘‘ We wish thee did, friend P.,”’ 
delivered with a tenderness, a significance, an earnestness which 
could never be forgotten. What Mr. P. needed was, not enlighten- 
ment, but the touch of aconsecrated hand. 
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THE CAUSES OF G. D. WOLFF’S APOSTASY., 


Report of the Committee of Inquiry into the recent defections from 
the Reformed Church. 


[The following Report was prepared in accordance with a reso- 
lution of the Classis of Philadelphia, and was submitted at its late 
annual sessions in North Wales, Pa. The vote on the adoption of 
the Report stood 28 yeas, 7 nays, and 2 non liquet.] 


The Committee appointed by this Classis to inquire into the 
cause of such defections to the Romish Church, as those which 
have recently occured among us, beg leave respectfully to report: 

That they have felt the duty assigned to them to be as painful 
and delicate as it was manifestly important. It was painful as 
relating to the grievous if not fatal fall of some with whom we 
once stood in close fraternal fellowship, from the only true faith 
of the Gospel into baneful errors. It has been a delicate duty as 
requiring investigations and unavoidably leading to results which 
could not be prosecuted without the discovery and exposure of 
unpleasant facts. And its great importance must be manifest in 
view of the perils to our highest spiritual and ecclesiastical 
interests, revealed more fully in the natural course of the inquiry, 
as imminently threatening us. 

At the same time, the duty could not be evaded. Evils and 
wrongs, or things supposed and assumed to be such, of far less 
magnitude, have been thought worthy of prompt and severe eccle- 
siastical scrutiny and action. In the present case, there has been 
a series of sad and humiliating defections, occurring in such 
numbers and rapid succession, that the malady has threatened to 
become epidemic, and under circumstances of peculiar aggrava- 
tion. In three instances, also, they have so directly affected this 
Classis, that it could not be indifferent to them, or pass over them 
lightly. Merely to notice the cases, or to take action deprecating 
the conduct of the defectants and inflicting the penalty of severe 
censure upon them, would not meet the evil. Such action might 
afford an escape to our feelings of indignation at the wrong done, 
but would possess no remedial virtue, and no way serve to prevent 
a recurrence of the wrong. It might, also, lay the heaviest 
weight of blame upon those who least deserved it, and leave the 
noxious cause of the mischief untouched. 
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Plainly, evils so great and serious, called for some correspond- 
ingly earnest treatment. The defections could not be dismissed 
as mere unavoidable calamities to which any Church is liable, 
with the causes or occasions of which we had nothing to do, and 
which were simply to be endured with patient and quiet resigna- 
tion. By some it might, indeed, be thought undesirable further 
to agitate the matter by any special action. They might prefer 
that affairs, on many accounts so unpleasant, should be buried as 
soon as possible out of their own sight, and out of the sight of 
the Church, and so be quickly forgotten. Why disinter the dead 
to ascertain whether they were not poisoned? And reasons for 
desiring such a hasty final disposition of the matter, may be 
readily surmised. But other and weightier reasons demand 
a different course; and the Classis is not only warranted in 
yielding to the force of those reasons, but is constrained to heed 
them. 

In entering upon the investigation thus imposed upon us, the 
first thing requiring notice, is the special occasion for tt. ‘This can 
be briefly stated : : | 

During our past Classical year, three Ministers, recently con- 
nected with our body, have abandoned the fellowship of the 
Reformed Church, and united with religious societies which deny 
our right to the name of a Christian Church, discard our official 
acts, hold doctrines repugnant to our faith, and maintain prac- 
tices which our Church repudiates as contrary to Gospel princi- 
ples and Apostolic usage. Of those three former brethren, two 
(J. S. Ermentrout and G. D. Wolff) have joined the Romish Church, 
and one (S. H. Giesy) the Episcopal Church. All three were 
children of the Reformed Church. They were born in her fold, 
baptized by her hands as members of the covenant of grace, 
nursed at her bosom, reared in her communion, educated in her 
schools, admitted to her most sacred fellowship in the ordinances 
of grace. They were, furthermore, ordained Ministers of many 
years standing among us, and as such invested with the holiest 
functions which any Church can confer. They administered her 
ordinances, baptizing her children, and confirming (officially) her 
youth, and participated in her discipline and councils. Two of 
the three had, from time to time, until very recently before their 
defection, taken an active part in the proceedings of our several 
_ Church judicatories; and one of the two had occupied the posts 
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of Secretary and Vice President of the General Synod’s Board of 
Home Missions. 3 

Such men, it may be reasonably assumed, would not have 
abandoned the Church of their ancestors, in which they had 
been so long personally cherished, excepting under the operation 
of some powerful influences, working injuriously upon their minds 
and hearts, weakening their affection for that Church, undermin- 
ing their confidence in her as a true Church of the Lord Jesus 
Christ, and impelling them to seek elsewhere what they had been 
brought to think could no longer be found in her fellowship. 

What led them into their defection? And especially what 
impelled them to fall over into the communion of religious socie- 
ties so essentially as well as formally antagonistic to the Reformed 
Church? These are inquiries which most deeply concern us. If 
they can be solved, they should be answered unreservedly, and 
with sole regard to the truth and the best interests of Christianity 
and the Church. 

In prosecuting these inquiries, it may be positively assumed and 
asserted at the outset, there is nothing in the established faith, 
principles, or practices of the Reformed Church, to beget or to 
foster tendencies towards the Romish communion or Puseyite 
Episcopacy. The defectants, we may feel confidently assured, 
learned no lessons at their parents’ hearth in their youth, none 
from the Heidelberg Catechism, or the Confessions of our Church 
in their ruling historical sense, none from any published Reformed 
systems of theology, and none from any writings of her leading 
Ministers or theologians prior to 1840-5, which could have so 
perverted their minds or their hearts, as to tempt them at all into 
the course they took. It was not in any genuine and thorough 
Reformed school they learned to mistrust and despise Reformed 
principles and the Reformed Church ; it was not through the 
influence or the tuition of true and faithful Reformed teachers 
they were brought under the seductive allurements of Romish 
errors and superstitions. So far, at least, their blood is not to be 
found in the skirts of those who earnestly adhere to the faith and 
practice of the Reformed Church in her purity, and the cause or 
occasion of their fall is not to be sought in her proper Creed or 
cultus. : ; 
An attempt may be made, however, to answer the above in- 
quiries, by imputing the apostasies mainly to private and selfish 
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motives on the part of the defectants. To charge or insinuate 
this without facts or good evidence, would be unjust and unmanly. 
‘To charge it upon the basis of an invented falsehood, betrays a 
spirit of malignity. Your committee. has been unable to learn 
any facts warranting such a charge; whilst they have satisfactory 
evidence that a rumor to this effect, circulated in certain quarters, 
is utterly false.* In our present unhappy circumstances, unwarrant- 
able aspersions of private character, always odious and despicable, 
inflict the greatest harm upon those who indulge in them, by their 
moral reaction, and by diverting attention from the guilty cause 
of the mischief done. | 

Neither does it furnish a satisfactory answer to our inquiries to 
assert, that the recent apostasies were the result, chiefly, of an 
unfortunate temperament, of some personal peculiarities, or of a 
morbid mental condition. Such assertions are gratuitous and 
futile. The individuals concerned never betrayed the peculiari- | 
ties supposed, more strongly than they are exhibited by many of 
those with whose theological and other religious opinions they 
were in avowed sympathy. They have never uttered or written 
any views on those particular points, differing from those fre- 
quently expressed, and in some cases more freely, by others. As 
to the surmise that the fatal issue in their case was hastened by a 
morbid state of their mind and heart, it leads back to the main 
question: how came they to be so morbid; where did they con- 
tract the disease; and what imparted to that disease, in so many 
cases, its irresistible Romish tendency? 

It may, however, be suggested, that the persons referred to were 
victims of the proselyting machinations of Popery; that they 
were drawn away to their fall by outside influences and arts. That 
such machinations are employed by Romish emissaries, is not 
denied. But in the total absence of proof that they were used 
in the cases before us, it will hardly be satisfactory to assume 
them to have been the causes of those defections. 

Setting aside, therefore, the above and similar attempted expla- 
nations of the apostasies as wholly unsupported and insufficient, 





* ‘The Committee obtained satisfactory evidence that the Report of Mr. J. S. Ermentrout’s 
receiving a salary of $6000, is not simply an exaggeration but a falsehood. He does not 
receive six cents of salary. Greatly as his yielding to the temptation of his previous sur- 
roundings is to be deprecated, and strongly as his apostasy, as an act of his own will is to be 
condemned, it is, neither Protestant, nor Christian in spirit to malign him with the charge of 
having sold himself fora bribe. B. 
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we turn to certain facts, which force themselves upon our notice 
in connection with the recent defections, and which will be found 
to furnish an ample though painful solution to our inquiries into 
the causes or the direct occasions of those defections. 

_ As is unhappily too well known, our branch of the Reformed 
Church has been agitated for a number of years by discussions of 
matters affecting our faith and practice, in a manner calculated 
greatly to disturb the minds of Ministers and members, and to 
unsettle confidence in the Church and in Evangelical Protestant 
Christianity generally. The discussions referred to have been 
carried on in various ways, publicly through the press, the pulpit, 
and the open lecture, and privately by letter and in social inter- 
course. In the course of them a party has arisen in the Church, 
which has characterized itself by the following more distinctive 
peculiarities : 

first, by representations of Evangelical Protestantism and 
Protestant Churches, which are disparaging and injurious, and 
which, if received as at all fair and correct, naturally and necessa- 
tily produce mistrust of the whole scheme of Evangelical Christi- 
anity in the minds and hearts of those who so receive them. In 
illustration and proof of this fact, the following extracts from arti- 
cles written by prominent leaders of the party named, are sub- 
mitted for consideration. 

Protestantism is likened to Popery in ‘falling short of the full 
idea of Christianity:’’ (Merc. Rev. iv. 53.) “It is itself a process of 
transition only towards a higher and better state of the Church, 
which is still future, though probably now near at hand, and the 
coming in of which may be expected to form an epoch in history 
quite as great at least as that of the Reformation itself. The 
result of this new development will be the recovery of Protestant- 
ism itself from the evils under which it now suffers.”’ (Ibid. p. 37). 

““We have not the least doubt, supposing them (the early 
Church fathers) to return as they were when they died, their first 
movement would be towards Romanism.’’ (Ibid. p. 3). Those 
fathers ‘‘were not Puritan or Protestant; they stood in the bosom 
of the Catholic system, the very same order of thought that com- 

_ pleted itself afterwards in the Roman or Papal Church. And 
their position there was not by accident merely, or in a simply 
external way. It belonged to the very substance of their faith.”’ 

The whole tenor of the articles from which these extracts are 
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taken, aims to prove that Evangelical Protestantism is not a resto- 
ration of primitive Christianity, and can lay no claims to being 
such a restoration. Of one of the Church fathers referred to, it 
is said emphatically: ‘that his voice was that of the universal 
ancient Church, is beyond all doubt’’ (p. 378), and then, that 
‘‘our modern Protestant scheme, it is painfully evident, is altogeth- 
er different.’’ ‘‘Protestantism involves, plainly, an entire departure 
from’’ the primitive theory or scheme, ‘‘not simply as it may 
reject this or that form of ecclesiastical polity, this or that ecclesi- 
astical usage, but as it refuses to see in the Church the actual 
presence of the Christian salvation under the same (primitive) out- 
wardly real and objective view. Let no one (it is tauntingly add- 
ed) take offence at this, as though it were a reproach cast upon 
Protestantism. * * It is a fact which needs to be understood and 
satisfactorily explained, to make good our common boast, that Pro- 
testantism seeks only the light.’’ (Ibid. 421). : 

‘‘It is not to be disguised that this (Protestantism as a whole) 
rests upon a doctrine of the Church, which is broadly at variance 
with the doctrine’’ (422-3) held by primitive Christianity, and 
‘“by the whole Christian world’’ of that period. And then the 
writer of the article from which the extracts are taken proceeds to 
defend his position. 

These diversities between Evangelical Protestantism and the 
faith of the Church in “‘ the earliest Christian time’’ (p. 443), are 
then declared to involve the doctrines of Baptism, the Lord’s 
Supper, ‘‘ priestly absolution following penance and confession ”’ 
(423), the church, the ministry, the rule of faith, the order of doc- 
trine (553), faith in miracles (556). In aword, on points deemed 
vital to the existence and claims of a Christian Church, Protest- 
antism is pronounced, and (in the writer’s judgment) proven to 
be fundamentally defective. ‘‘ Protestantism, outwardly consid- 
ered, does not agree in its general constitution and form with 
what we find Christianity to have been after the time of the New 
Testament, as far back as the middle of the second century”’ 
(iv. 27), and even to ‘‘the earliest Christian time,’’ (443). And 
under the cover of name of Puritanism, it is called ‘‘ only Gnosti- 
cism in disguise,’’ (ill. 560). 

What was thus charged against Evangelical Protestantism, 
became the key-note of similar accusations subsequently reiterated 
in various forms, and harped upon even to the present day, by 
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writers of the same type and school. ‘A revolution (asserted to 
be necessary, ) is said to be now going forward in American Pro- 
testant theology. * * The unsacramental, spiritualistic, ration- 
alizing habit of our modern Protestant Christian mind is being 
felt to be at war with the Gospel idea of sacramental or covenant 
grace. * * There lies a conflict yet in store for American Pro- 
testant Christianity, which will require nothing short of a com- 
plete revision of both the theology and the cultus of the times.’’ 
(German Reformed Messenger, Feb. 18, 1863). 

That persons entertaining and expressing sentiments so dispar- 
aging of Protestantism in general, should hold similar sentiments, 
and express similar views of some of its leading operations and 
movements, can excite no surprise, Accordingly, the Committee 
has met with articles in the Reformed Church Messenger in which 
the Evangelical Alliance has not merely been lightly spoken of, 
but denounced, and in which other general evangelizing move- 
ments have been set forth in a way to beget mistrust = them or to 
cause them to be held in derision. 

It would be easy to multiply ten- fold extracts of like import and 
tendency with the above. But those given will suffice to prove 
the fact they are intended to demonstrate. And in presenting 
them, the query naturally and fairly arises, have we not here the 
first occasion of that process which resulted in the case of G. D. 
Wolff, esq., and others, in their apostasy from Evangelical Pro- 
testantism to the Romish Church. 


In close connection with the fact just noted, another presents 
itself. Not only has Evangelical Protestantism been exhibited by 
the advocates of the views expressed in the preceding extracts, 
in disparaging contrasts with primitive Christianity, &c., but some 
Of tts distinctive principles and usages, and such as most broadly 
separate it from the Romish Church, have, by the same party, 
been assailed, ridiculed and denounced in strong and offensive 
terms. 

In support of this statement, such sentiments as those of the 
following extracts are submitted : | 

‘* Protestantism is not itself a full realization of the true idea 
_of Christianity. It has terrible defects upon it, malignant diseases, 

belonging, it would seem to its very blood, which are growing 
always worse, and threaten to bring upon it in the end, full 
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dissolution.’’ (Mercersburg Review; article, Early Christianity, 
1852). shee 

This general accusation, implicating the vital principles of 
Evangelical Protestantism, is applied to special points, as may 
be seen in such passages as these: 

The Reformed Protestant sense of the Creed discarded: 

‘‘A modern confessionalism is made in this way to rule out the 
sense of the older confessionalism in which, nevertheless, it pro- 


? 
; 


fessed to have its root and ground. Did we not hear this nonsense ~ 


gravely held forth at Synod? Were we not told there, that we are 
to take the Creed only in the sense of the fathers of the sixteenth 
century, and not in the sense of the fathers who used it in the 
second and third centuries,’’ (an impossibility, by the way, for the 
Apostles’ Creed as we have it was not then in existence) ‘‘ if this 
last sense should be found not to square exactly with the sixteenth 
century sense, as it was quietly granted might be the case. * * 

How superlatively absurd! What plainer proof could we have of 
hostility to the Creed than the cloven foot thus unceremoniously 
thrust upon our view.’’ (Vindicat. of the Revised Liturgy, p. 74.) 

‘With all our respect for the sixteenth century, there is no rea- 
son why we should be bound slavishly by all its opinions and 
judgments ; no reason why we should not see and acknowledge 
its defects, where they may appear plainly to exist. * * * * 
The constitutional character of the Reformed Church carried in 
it a tendency, to what we may call extreme simplicity and spirit- 
ualism, over against the worship of the Catholic (Romish) Church.’” 
(Liturg. Question, pp. 40, 41.) 

To hold to the Creed in the sense in which it is taken and pre- 
sented in the Heidelberg Catechism, and by the Reformed Church, 
is declared to be equivalent to allowing it to be torn from our 
grasp by a Puritanic enemy, and to rob us of all that is fairest in 
our theology and church life, and then it is asked: ‘‘Are we to 
hold on to the Apostles’ Creed with good faith, taking it in its 
own true sense [that is not the sixteenth century Reformed sense, 
but in the sense assumed to be that of the early Church]; or shall 
we have in place of it only a dead corpse of the Creed, eviscer- 
ated of it true sense, andhy pocritically hold this up as an argu- 
ment of our fealty to the ancient symbol.” (Vindicat. &c., pp. 


75, 79.) 
It is a fundamentally distinctive principle of Evangelical Prot- 


” 
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estantism, and especially of the Reformed Church, that Christi- 
anity brings the penitent, believing sinner, directly to God in 
Christ. In denunciation of this the following quotation speaks 
for itself: ‘‘ The Gospel of Puritanism substitutes for all this a 
construction of Christianity that is purely subjective * * * 
and thus resolves all religion finally into sheer spiritualism, in 
which no account is made of any oljecttve meditation of grace out- 
side of men, but every man is supposed to come directly, face to 
face with God, having in his evangelical notions simply what- 
ever is necessary to give him free access to the Divine presence.”’ 
(Vindicat. p. 76.) : 

An evangelical Protestantism which refuses to accept of the 
theory of Christianity, assumed to be based upon the second or 
third century sense of the Creed, is represented as no better than 
‘¢ Phrygian Montanism.”’ ‘‘It is not of God, but of the Spirit of 
Antichrist.’”’ (Vindicat. p. 77). 

It is further represented in the following terms: 

‘¢ Instead of this’’ [that is what is claimed to be true Catholic 
Christianity of the first ages] ‘‘ we shall have the supernatural re- 
solved into a spiritualistic presence, seated in the Holy Ghost, 
and made to reach into the minds of men directly from heaven, in 
no organic conjunction whatever with the incarnation ; this being 
considered as, at best, the outward occasion only, and in nosense 
the inward medium, of the communication.’”?’ * * It ‘hugs 
simply the Gospel of this subjective assurance a man may have of 
God’s mercy in his own mind.” [Vindicaz. p. 78]. 

In the same spirit and in similar terms, particular doctrines of 
Evangelical Protestantism are portrayed and opposed, as those 
concerning the Church, the Sacraments, the Scriptures, as the 
supreme and ultimate rule of faith, the ministry, justification by 
faith, and others. A fewextracts will suffice in illustration and 
proof. 

‘‘The notional conception of Christianity, coming so far short 
of the grand and glorious reality, the prevailing one, too, it must 
be sadly admitted, in our reigning Protestantism, starts in a faulty 
view of the person of Christ. The two are essentially related. 
Nothing is surer than is a Gnostic Christ to dissipate the whole 
idea of the Church into thin air, making it necessarily something 
shadowy and visionary. The true divine-human Christ, on the 
other hand, is just as certain to give us an organization alike 
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Divine-human in its constitution.”’ [S. H. Giesy, in the Mercers- 
burg Review, Oct. 1871, p. 512]. ‘‘A renewal of the incarnate 
miracle ’’ is said to have formed the Church [p. 501]. [See also 
Mercersburg Review, 1858, p. 189]. 

This view of the Church and what it}jinvolves, it is declared by 
one of the more recent defectants from our Church (S. H. Giesy) 
is ‘‘leading many a tossed soul into a more solid and appreciative 
sense of the wholeness of God's one scheme of redemption.’ (Mer- 
cersburg Review, 1871, p. 516). 

As to the sacraments, instead of being set forth in accordance 
with the Evangelical Protestant doctrinej;of our Church, as gra- 
cious signs and seals of grace previously conferred, they are held. 
and taught in an essentially different view, and one made to har- 
monize with the theory of the Church, just given, as the organic 
perpetuation of the organic conjunction of God, through the 
_ theanthropic nature of Christ, with humanity.’’ (Mercersburg Re- 
view, 1. c.) Baptism, accordingly, is the sacrament of regenera- 
tion, in the sense of being the channel through which a germ of 
the theanthropic nature of the Incarnate Word is “ substantially”’ 
communicated. 

Not only have the Committee found many articles in which 
such sacramental views as the above are’ exhibited, but in which 
they are advocated in a manner, and in connections, which reflect 
unfavorably upon the doctrines of Evangelical Protestantism, and 
the Reformed Church, upon the subject. 

Besides such antagonisms to points of doctrine, declarations 
and statements have been found profusely scattered in publica- 
tions running through many years past, all exhibiting opposition 
to Evangelical Protestant characteristics and peculiarities in usages 
and measures, and strong aversion to them. A few illustrations 
must suffice, in addition to extracts already given. 

In regard to the Reformed principle and order of public worship, 
and the earlier simple Liturgies of the Church, reproachful lan- 
guage like the following is employed: They are spoken of as 
‘<Jejune formularies,’’ ‘‘an outward fixation of forms, which must 
almost necessarily seem to be formal only, and therefore slavish 
also, and dead.’’ ‘‘Dry forms;’’ ‘‘a bastard conception of what a 
liturgy means;’’ ‘‘mechanical helps;’’ ‘‘beggarly elements;’’ ‘‘not 
worthy of respect;’’ ‘‘a worship which ceases to be distinctively 
Christian, and becomes necessarily more or less Gnostically spir- 
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itualistic only, ending at last, indeed, in mere humanitarian de- 
ism.’’ (Liturg. Question, 28, &c.) 3 

And as in strong contrast with this so pronounced faulty and 
wretched scheme of worship, another is proposed and vindicated, 
which is confessed to ‘‘be constructed throughout on another theo- 
ry (of worship) altogether,’’ ‘‘not after the pattern strictly of any 
system of worship which has hitherto prevailed in the German 
Reformed Church either in this country or in Europe. It makes 
no such profession or pretence. * * It is a question of very 
material change in our Church practice, if not in our Church life.’? 

The following extract bears upon another practical point: 

“Explain it as we may, there seems to be a difficulty in doing 
in the Protestant Church certain things which are done in the 
Roman Catholic Church. We refer to their system or manner of 
advancing the interests of their communion.’”’ (Messenger, Sep- 
tember 22, 1869.) ‘‘ Our Protestant schemes of beneficence seem 
to be defective at the bottom. * * The Catholic scheme seems 
to have the advantage here.’’ (Messenger, March 4th, 1863.) 

As a ¢hird fact, in unfortunate harmony with that just illustrated, 
your committee have found running parallel with the utterance 
and defence of the points set forth in the preceding extracts, 
numerous instances in which Popery or the Romish Church, and 
some of its leading errors have been advanced and defended. 

In support of this fact such views as the following, taken in 
connection with sentiments set forth in extracts already cited, merit 
- consideration: | 

1. Baptism is held to be ¢he means of deliverance from the 
power of the devil, of the remission of sin, and the channel for 
the communication of the new life of redemption to men. It is the 
Romish doctrine of Baptism. 

2, The Lord's Supper is declared to'be ‘‘the self-communicat- 
ing act of Christ. He gives Himself in it, His glorified cor- 
poreity, * * in His deepest substance” (Mercersburg Review, 
1871, p. 521) ‘“‘amemorial of the blessed sacrifice of Christ’’— 
presented each time to God. 2 

3. Regarding the Church and the ministry it is said: 

‘Is the Church to be regarded as going before the ministry, or 
the ministry before the Church? To this an answer has already 
been in fact returned, in speaking of the commission originally 
given to the apostles. The terms of that commission are such as 
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of themselves plainly to show that the Church was to be considered 
as starting in the apostles, and extending itself out from them in 
the way of implicit submission to their embassy and proclamation. 

x %* %* %* %* There is no room for the theory that the 
Church at large, or any particular part of it, is taken to be 
the depository, in the first instance, of all the grace and force 
which belong to the ministerial office. * * * The basis of 
Christianity, as it meets us in the New Testament, is not the 
popular mind and the popular will in any such form or shape. It 
starts from Christ. J¢ reaches the world through the mediation of 
ministers.’ 

‘© And then we have the idea of apostolical succession, and 
along with that the conception also of ordination as the veritable 
channel through which is transmitted, mystically, from age to age, 
the supernatural authority im which this succession consists. It is 
easy, of course, to deride everything of this sort, and to make 
sport with the notion of a factual communication, as it is sneeringly 
styled, of heavenly powers, and of grace that is supposed to trickle 
from consecrated fingers in the imposition of hands.”’ 

‘< This involves succession, and the succession, to be valid, must 
be kept up in some way within the bosom of the institution itself.”” 
(Mercersburg Review, 1555, PP- 74-82. See also Mercersburg 
Review, 1871, article ‘‘ Organic Christianity,’’ by S. AH. Gzesy.) 

In harmony with this, and as explanatory to what is really 
meant, we find the following : 3 : 

‘¢The amount of what we have wished to say, is simply this: 
That the unity of the Church, in the first ages, was held to be 
indispensable to the mystery of its existence and power. That 
this was taken to stand in the Episcopate, as the proper succession 
of the apostolical office. That such prerogative belonged to the 
Episcopate only z# soldo, or to the Episcopal College as a whole, 
which in the nature of the case, however, must have in such view 
its own proper centre. That the centre of the original college 
of the apostles was St. Peter. That the Roman See, as the cathe- 
dra petri, was distinctly acknowledged to be the seat of a similar 
primacy, or centrally afterwards for the universal Episcopate, and 
so we may say also for the universal Church.” | 

(“A word of explanation to the Church Review.’’ Mercers- 
burg Review, 1852, Pp. 204.) 
To this all we add a few more citations : 
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‘Tt is the honor of our theology that, on the one hand, it is 
charged with a backward tendency toward Rome, and that, on 
the other hand, it is characterized asa bold and free movement 
forward beyond the traditional bounds of all that is called ortho- 
doxy in Protestantism.” (Mercersburg Review, 1867, p. 400.) 

‘To some it may seem, possibly, that putting the matter in 
this form, is equivalent to a full surrender of the Church question 
in favor of Rome. If it were so, we ought not to shrink, cer- 
tainly, from the confession of clear and open truth, just for the 
_ sake of avoiding that consequence.”’ (Mercersburg Review, vol. 
III., p. 394-) 

Of purgatory, it is said: ‘‘It is perfectly plain that the article 
of purgatory, so far as the primary conception of it is concerned, 
was in full vogue in the days of Augustine and Chrysostom; and 
that the faith of that period was accordingly in full contradiction 
here, as well as at other points not a few, to the whole system of 
modern Protestantism, whether Anglican or Puritan.”’ (Mer- 
cersburg Review, IV., p. 204.) | 

One of the most artful and deceptive works ever written or 
published against Protestantism and in favor of Popery, is Moeh- 
ler’s Symbolism. The author of this book, and his book, are thus 
commended : | | | 

“One champion like the learned and pious Moehler, now with 
God, who knows how to admit the historical significance of the 
Reformation, while he still tries to show that it was unnecessary, 
who can speak respectfully and honorably of such men as Luther, 
Melanchthon and Calvin, while he holds them guilty of great 
wrong, who takes pains to understand and represent fairly the 
Protestant doctrines, which he yet labors to confute,’’ &c. (Mer- 

cersburg Review, Vol. I., p. 237.) : 
_ To this we may add, that such Romish works as Moehler’s, 
Cardinal Wiseman’s, F. W. Faber’s, and others, were often recom- 
mended as valuable. 

In corroboration of the tendency of such sentiments, the follow-. 
ing judgment of a distinguished theologian of Furope, whose 
authority has at times been extolled, is significant : | 

‘<Tt was not right to go back to the ancient Church in sucha 
_ way as to set aside the Church of the Reformation. There is a 
Romanizing tendency underlying this thinking. The truth seems 
to be seen only in the old Church.’’ (Dr. Dorner’s Review, &c.) 
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To this may be added the corresponding testimony of a noted 
Romish dignitary, who says: 

‘‘The many striking avowals made, are freely quoted in support 
of the Catholic Church, and of the Holy See, although it may 
perplex the reader to understand how the writer should remain 
out of our (Romish) communion.’’ (Archbishop Kendrick. See 
Mercersburg Review, Vol. VII., 638.) 

One more extract will suffice under this point: 

‘¢The Christianity of the second, third and fourth centuries, 
we say, was professedly of the same general order throughout 
the entire Christian world; and in this character it differed alto- 
gether from modern Protestantism, and led fairly and directly 
toward the Roman Catholic system of the middle ages.’’ (der- 
cersburg Review, 1854, p. 109.) 

And as illustrative of the approbation with which that system in 
some of its more offensive peculiarities is regarded, and of a dis- 
position to restore them, we find the following avowal in regard 
to the Romish doctrine of priestly absolution: 

‘¢ A sinner may be penitent for his sins, but until he has re- 
ceived baptism, as God’s act of remission to him, he has no true 
assurance of remission; and when, after baptism, he sins through 
infirmity, he cannot be sure of pardon till his absolution is spoken, 
signed, and sealed by Christ, by means of a divine act, through 
the Church.’’* (Mercersburg, Review, 1868, p. 31.) 


———— 


* While the Committee was reading this Report to Classis, the Reformed Church Messenger, 
of May 1sth, was being dispatched to subscribers, containing an article by G. on Absolution, 
in which such assertions as these are boldly made: 

‘‘That the power to absolve from sin was given to the Apostles, there are few who will call 
in question. * * It was a great power, but it rested on a great gift, even the sovereign and 
infallible guidance of the Holy Ghost.’ 

“‘As forming a part of the Gospel of our Lord, this power necessarily descends in the 
Church from age toage. * * Every true Ministernow * * * must possess the same 
authority. * * * How does this differ from the office of absolution * * * ? In the 
way of principle there is no difference.” 

“‘Why should any hesitate to believe all this, if one can steadily acknowledge the fact that 
the Holy Spirit is abidingly inthe Church? Surely he is as competent now to qualify His 
Ministers for the proper discharge of this duty, as He was when first given.” 

Whoever knows what the Romish doctrine of priestly absolution is, will at once recognize 
it in the above extracts. And whoever knows by what specious arguments the Romanist 
defends the doctrine, would see ata glance that the writer of the above extracts, either 
learned his logic from theologians, or got it second-hand from Romish sources. No wonder 
that a Roman Catholic, who read the article quoted, sazd that G.’s doctrine of sacerdotal 
absolution was good enough for him. 

But z# zs remarkable that so strong a corroboration of the facts stated in the Kefort, should 
be published in the Messenger, which was mailed, or getting ready to be mailed, on the very 
day on which the Report was submitted to the Classis. B. 
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The last fact to which we are led to direct attention is, that 
Mr. G. D. Wolff, and others who like him have recently defected 
from our Church, were avowedly in full sympathy with the system 
or theory set forth in the former parts of this Report, that they 
continued to hold them to the last; and as we may now declare, 
by sufficient authority, they affirm that they were led by that 
theory first to be dissatisfied with Evangelical Protestantism; 
secondly, to lose all faith in it, and then to take refuge to the 
Romish Church, as the only true Church of Christ. 

This fact, as to the former part of it, will not be questioned, 
and therefore need not be sustained by special proof. As to the 
latter part of the above statement, we are authorized to refer any 
who may venture to gainsay it, to Mr. G. D. Wolff himself. 

Facts like these, which may be left to bear their unequivocal tes- 
timony as to the real cause or causes of the apostasy of Mr. G. D. 
Wolff, and others who have abandoned the Reformed Church, 
and entered into fellowship with the Romish sect, are not only 
sufficient to account for such defectious, but do they not render 
it vain and absurd to search after other causes? Are we not, there- 
fore, compelled to adopt the conclusion, as the just and unavoid- 
able result of our inquiries, that the apostasies in question are 
mainly, if not entirely, attributable to the unhappy influence and_ 
perverting power of the theology taught and defended by the 
system from which the extracts cited in this Report have been made? 

As it has been made no part of the duty of the committee to 
suggest a course of further action in this case, the matter is left, 
with the above statements and facts, to the earnest consideration 
and the best judgment of the Classis, with the strong hope that 
either here or in some other proper place, such measures may be 
devised and adopted as may save others from a like deplorable 
fall, and protect the Church against additional humiliations and © 
losses in this lamentable form. Respectfully submitted, 

2 J. H. A. BOMBERGER, 
E. H. NEvin, 
C. WANNEMACHER. 





THERE is as much difference between the sins of believers and 
the sins of carnel men, as between a meadow (accidentally over- 
flowed with water and a stagnant marsh. 
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EBRARD ON THE APOSTOLIC CHURCH. 


THE ORGANIZATION OF THE APOSTOLIC CHURCH. 


(Concluded from May No.) 


Tue relation of the Elders to the vocation of the ministry of 
the Word, was quite analogous to that of the deacons. From the 
nature of the case it must have appeared desirable that the Elders 
might also be able to supplement the preaching-activity of the 
Apostles in their absence; besides this, in that period of persecu- 
tion, a congregational-superintendent was needed, in order to be 
able before all, to give an account of his faith. Therefore, it is 
not to be wondered at that Paul, when stating the requisites of a 
well qualified Elder (1 Tim. 3: 2. ‘Titus 1: 9), brings forward 
this also, that he must be ‘‘apt to teach.’’ But it is a pure mis- 
understanding, if we therefore think that the preaching-activity 
belonged to the official vocation of the Elders as such.* For 
Paul not only distinguishes (1 Cor. 12: 28) the ‘‘teachers”’ from 
the ‘‘rulers,’’ as different persons, but in the most express manner — 
distinguishes also, (1 Tim. 5: 17) out of the number of the 
<¢E ders that rule well,’’ those ‘‘who labor in the Word and doc- 
trine,’’ as a specially praiseworthy class. From this we must not 
indeed deduce the too quick conclusion, that in every single 
Presbyterium, certain Elders were formally appointed as teaching 
Elders, and that teaching was forbidden to the others; but we 
certainly see from that passage that, if the guaijfication of teach- 
ing appeared desirable in the case of every Elder, yet, actually, 
not all the Elders took part in the ac#vty of teaching, but those 
only whose predominant gifts of teaching had manifested them- 
selves in practice. On the other hand, we know from 1 Cor. 12: 
- 26. 14: 1-3, that there were also ‘‘teachers’’ outside of the Pres- 
byters.{ Thence, here also, the two kinds of vocation, although 
concurring for the time being in one person, yet remained dis- 
tinct. When an Elder preached the gospel, he did this, although 





*As Thiersch maintains, ‘‘ The Church in the Apostolic age,”’ p. 160. 


+Precisely the passages, 1 Tim. 3: 2. Titus 1: 9, afford also a proof of this. If men capa. 
‘ble of teaching are to be chosen for Elders, then they must necessarily before already, have 
shown themselves to be thus capable; hence, they must have received the gift before they 
were Elders. That “prophesy” also involved an activity of teaching, is plain from 1 Cor. 


341 3-4. 
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by occasion, yet not dy virtue of his position as Elder; but, like 
every other ‘‘teacher,’’ by virtue of his qualification as a pious 
and enlightened christian ; and in doing so was, like every other 
‘*teacher,’’ bound to ‘‘the doctrine of the Apostles,’’ and hence, 
in the ministry of the Word, he was a follower of the Apostles, 
and a minister of the Church, whereas, as ‘‘exercising supervision ’’ 
and as ‘‘ruling,”’ he fulfilled a congregational office. 

In the Apostolic age we hence see, that the two main kinds of 
vocations are plainly distinguished, although the Church-vocation 
of the ministry of the Word (coming from above downwards), 
and the congregational-vocation of Discipline and Love (coming 
from beneath upwards) concurred in many single individuals. It 
was in a later age first, that a sharp separation of the two main 
kinds of vocation could come forward, and was necessitated to 
do so; in so far namely, as the church-vocation of the ministry 
of the Word, besides a personal life of faith, pre-supposed also in 
addition a thorough acquaintance with ‘‘the doctrines of the 
Apostles,’? and with the historical development of the whole 
Church, as theological culture; whereas, for the congregational- 
service of discipline and love, the possession of personal christi- 
anity was sufficient.* | 

We see, further, how, fundamentally, only the congregational 
ministry of discipline and love was formally organized into two 
offices, that of Elders and Deacons;+ whereas, on the other hand, 
there was as yet no definitely bounded office for the vocation of 
the ministry of the Word. 

Of an Episcopal dignity standing higher than the office of 
presbyters, we find nothing anywhere in the Apostolic age. When 
the Apostle James Alphaeus, after the departure of the other 
Apostles, stood alone at the head of the congregation in Jerusa- 
lem, as the only Apostle at hand there, he had no doubt ina 
measure, a kind of monarchical prominence in this congregation, 
but yet a position to which the writers of a later age unjustly 
applied the title of bishop with which ¢zey were familiar. For 





*See the subject more fully discussed in Ebrara’s Practical Theology, } 73. 


fAn independent office of Deaconess does not come forward. Inxz Tim. 3: 11, the account 
has reference solely to the wives of the Deacons, as in Titus 2: 3, to the wives of the Elders, 
In 1 Tim. 5: 3, Paul speaks of widows who were supported by the Church (Comp. v. 9 with » 
v. 6,) and Thiersch (59). The passage Rom. 16: 1, only refers with certainty to a personal 
activity of love, which Phoebe (analogous with Sahen, Acts 9: 36) exercised at Cenchrea, 
but not to an organized office of Deaconess. 
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the posture of James was, at all events, not different from that of 
Paul in Ephesus (Acts 19), or that of John in Ephesus, at a later 
time ; a new office was not created hereby. And when the Jewish- 
Christian congregation, once accustomed to the permanent rule 
of one man, after his martyr-death, gave to his brother Simon a 
similar position, this reminds us far more of the position which 
Bullinger obtained in Zurich after the death of Zwingli, than of 
an Episcopal succession in the hierarchical sense. Outside of 
this Nazarene congregation we have no analogous case. The 
fables that have been spun of an office of ‘‘ Apostolic delegates,”’ 
(Titus, Timothy, Silas, &c.,) stand in need of no serious refuta- 
tion. When the Apostle sent forth in this and that direction, 
this or that assistant, with commissions and authority, as circum- 
stances required, then by this a new office was as little created 
as when the congregation at Phillippi sent a contribution to the 
Apostle through Epaphroditus (Phil. 2; 25-30), and Paul sent 
the same back (v. 28) with letters and commissions to Phillippi. 
_ That no office of bishop could develop itself out of such tempo- 
rary missions, is at any rate clear. But finally, as regards the 
much talked-of ‘‘angels’’ of the seven congregations (Rev. 2-3), 
behind whom some have imagined to find bishops, they were in 
fact naught else than ‘‘messengers,’’ who had been sent by those 
congregations (in a manner similar to Epaphroditus from Phillippi 
to the imprisoned Paul) to John, then banished to Patmos, and 
for whom John was induced to write this and that in their letters 
to be carried home.* ‘ 

On the other hand, we find in the 2d epistle of the Ephesian 
Presbyter Johnt (3 John), written shortly after the death of the 
apostle, traces of a further development of the Church organiza- 
tion. The daughter congregations that arose around Ephesus, at 
smaller places, stood yet under the government of the Presbyterium 
of Ephesus, and, as it seems,{ each one of those daughters (Filiale) 
was placed under the care of an individual Elder. In one of these, 
an ambitious man, Déotrephes, attempted to make the daughter 
independent of the churchly supervision of the mother congrega. 
tion. He sought to defame Presbyter John, who was at the head 


*For proof of this, see Lérard’s Commentary on the passage. 


+The existence of a Presbyter John, distinct {from the Apostle John, is indubitably estab- 
lished from the fragment of the Apostolical father, Papzas. 


tComp. Ebrard’s Com. on F¥ohn, especially the introduction to 2d and 3d John. 
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of the latter; he refused brotherly and hospitable reception to the 
delegates from the mother Church, and sought also to keep the 
other members of the congregation from brotherly communion 
with those delegates, by the threat of excommunication. Still 
there were men of independent character, like Gaius and Deme- 
trius, who did not allow themselves to be frightened, and by 
whose help Presbyter John hoped to suppress the schism, and no 
doubt succeeded in doing so. ‘The occurrence is instructive, be- 
cause, from it we can explain how, a¢ a /ater period, the single 
members of a Presbyterium of a mother Church could become inde- 
pendent (monarchical) overseers of the surrounding country 
congregations, 7. ¢., could become ‘‘inferior.bishops,’’ whilst a 
single one as ‘‘bishop’’ could remain for the mother Church. In 
this simple manner, it is possible that in the second century the 
Episcopal office developed itself out of the presbyter office, not 
through the creation of a totally new official dignity, but through 
the apportionment of the Elders of a mother Church among many 
daughters. In every daughter congregation, apart from this, there 
was, no doubt, at hand already, a local Presbyterium, standing under 
the supervision of the appointed Elder of the mother Church (So E. 
9, Gaius, Demetrius and Diotrephes stood under the supervision of 
the Ephesian Presbyter John); now it is quite probable that the 
analogy of the country congregation, as well as the adaptedness 
of the arrangement, and the circumstance that every Presbyterium 
also needed a president, would lead to this: that in the mother 
Church, also, i. e. inthe city Presbyterium, a definité presbyter would 
assume the chief direction, and that the other members would be 
called presbyters, in distinction from him ‘he overseer. But this - 

development, as we have said, zs a past-apostolical one.* 


REMARKS.—This section of the work of Ebrard is most excellent, 
and is worthy of profound and repeated study. We would like to 
recommend it to the attention of Dr’s. Gans, Nevin, Gerhart, 
&c., as they very plainly stand in need of just such instruction 


el 


*We see from the writings of the Apostolical Fathers how this development went forward 
gradually, and not everywhere at the same time. Clem. Rom. (1 Cor. 42) names only 
*‘ bishops and deacons ;’’ so also Polyc. (Phil. 5) names merely ‘‘ Elders and deacons,’’ (just 
like Paul, Phil. 1-1. Acts 20: 17), Ignatius, on the other hand, (Philad. 7) distinguishes 
already the ‘‘ bishops”’ from the Elders, when he writes, ‘‘be subject to the bishop, and to the 
Presbyterium, and to the deacons.’’ In regard to the Ignatian letters, and their different 
recensions, see below @11. 
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to correct and illuminate their crude conceptions of the nature 
of the Church authority. | 

It is well known that a great many diverse opinions have been 
brought forward in regard to the organization of the Church in 
the apostolic and next succeeding age, and have been urged with 
a great deal of zeal and learning. The Episcopalians, and all 
sorts of high-church men, find there already their favorite theory. 
The Congregationalists, Presbyterians, Lutherans, find their theo- 
ries there substantiated. | We have never met with a portrayal more 
satisfactory, and in the deepest sense of the terms, scr7ptural and 
philosophic, than this of Dr. Ebrard. And the whole history of 
the Church, down to the present time is, to our mind, a confirma- 
tion of the correctness of his view of the nature of the Church 
and the ministry. These views are set forth in more detail in his 
Practical Theology and his Dogmatics. The Mercersburg theory 
of the Church seems, to our mind, a poor, uzscriptural, unphilo- 
sophical and self-contradictory theory, in comparison with it. 

J. H. G. 





- DECISION FOR Curist.—After the disgraceful defeat of the Ro- 
mans at the battle of Allia, Rome was sacked, and itseemed asif . 
at arly moment the Gauls might take the capitol. Among the 
garrison was a young man of the Fabian family, and on a certain 
day, the anniversary of a sacrifice returned. The family had 
always offered sacrifice upon the Quirinal Hill. The hill was in 
the possession of the Gauls; but when the morning dawned the 
young man took the sacred utensils of his god, went down from 
the capitol, passed through the Gallic sentries, through the main 
body, up the hill, offered sacrifice, and came back unharmed. It 
was always told as a wonder among Roman legends. ‘This is just 
how the Christian should act when decision for Christ is called 
for, Though he be a solitary man in the midst of a thousand 
opponents, let him, at the precise moment when duty calls, fear- 
less of all danger, go straight to the appointed spot, do his duty, 
and remember that consequences belong to God and not tous. I 
pray God that after this style we may witness for Christ. 
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DR. NEVIN AND HIS ANTAGONISTS. 
THIRD ARTICLE. 


NEARLY twenty years ago, two articles under the above caption, 
and over my signature, appeared in the Mercersburg Review. As 
they disposed of all that it was deemed necessary and proper to 
say at the time upon the subject, there was no thought of adding 
another article to the series. But Dr. J. W. Nevin himself, and 
some of his adherents, who either hold his errors or are as much 
deluded in regard to his views and schemes as I was when I wrote 
those? articles, have seen fit frequently, of late years, to make a 
perverse and disingenuous use of them. If this affected me per- 
sonally only, I would hold the trick in the same contempt felt for 
the personal abuse cast at me, like balls of compost, by the same 
parties during the same period of time. But as they seek to per- 
vert the articles to the injury of the Church, and as they contain 
things which are liable to such perversion in the hands of men 
who seem bent upon revolutionizing the Church backwards into 
the abominable doctrines and usages of Popery or semi-popery, I 
feel myself constrained by duty to the Church, and by that regard 
for her true character and doctrines which led me (under a de- 
lusion) to write as I did in January and April, 1853, to supple- 
ment what was then written by another article added at this dis- 
tant date. It is true that I have twice or three times, during the 
last few years, protested against the artful and unjust use made of 
them, and repudiated all intended endorsement of Nevinism as it 
is, in them. But no attention has been paid to my protest or re- 
pudiation. Nothing, therefore, seems to be left me, but to come 
out in the plain and unreserved manner adopted in the present 
added article. 


Design of the Articles of 1853. 


Any one who read the articles of 1853 with candor, must have 
perceived that their ruling purpose and design was mof mainly a 
defence of Dr. Nevin, but a vindication of the Church of which he 
was nominally a member, against the imputation of recreancy to her 
historical faith, in upholding a Professor who entertained the errors 
with which he was charged. This attempted vindication naturally 
led me to show, as I believed at the time could be done, that sa 
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far as the Church, or the Synod of the Church was concerned, no 
sufficient proof was at hand to establish the accusations made 
against Dr. N. of treason to the faith of the Church, or a gross 
violation of his solemn oath as a Minister and Professor of theo- 
logy in that Church. He had, indeed, written articles in the fe- 
view which contained very objectionable sentiments, and justly 
exposed him to the suspicion and censure of those whose vigilance 
for the truth was stronger than any blind partiality for the man. 
Virtually, I admitted this in the very articles which ‘have been 
since quoted as a full and unqualified endorsement and defence of 
Dr. N. They contain passages which not only admit that he had 
gone out of the way, but which express decided dissent from some 
things he had written.* But there seemed to be ways of explain- 
ing those articles which relieved their author of the serious charges 
brought against him, and the Church of the imputation of shield- 
ing or conniving at grievous heresies. For objectionable as they 
were in some respects, they professed to be written not in opposi- 
tion to Evangelical Protestantism, but to warn it against threaten- 
ing evils, and to save it from destruction through those evils. Be- 
sides, Dr. N. had written other articles, and published tracts or 





*The following quotations will serve as a proof and specimen : 

“As already intimated, we differ very decidedly from much that Dr. N. has said upon these 
points (Protestantism and Popery.) 

* * * He has looked at the miserable isms and schisms by which the harmony of the 
Protestant Catholic Church has been distracted and her strength enfeebled, with so ‘earnest 
and steadfast gaze * * that they seem at times to have shut out every other prospect and 
to have filled his heart with well-nigh hopeless apprehensions for the final issue, to which 
they appear to be (in his view) resistlessly tending.”’ Review, 1853, p. 169. 

‘“In such connections the reader will be occasionally pained at discovering, that he inad- 
vertently (!) commits the very error of making false issues of which his antagonists are so 
often guilty in the treatment of his articles.” (Then his article on ‘‘ Modern Civilization”’ is 
referred to as illustrating this objection). Review,1.c., p. 170. 

“‘ The articles on ‘‘Pseudo-Protestantism,” ‘The Sect System,” ‘‘ Bible Christianity,’’ 
‘Early Christianity,” (all from his pen) furnish many unpleasant instances of this character, 
attributing to Protestantism in general, views which, if entertained at all in the form stated (by 
him), are held by but very few, and those only blustering and fiery fanatics. We are as 
unwilling, and think it quite as unfair, that Evangelical Protestantism should be held responsi-. 
ble for the follies of all who calls themselves Protestants, as others are to have Popery 
charged with all the errors and crimes of Papists. It were quite as just to blame the Romish 
Church with the earlier heresies which sprang forth from his bosom, as to charge Protestant- 
ism with the guilt of all the errors and evils held and done by renegade sects which have been 
cut off from Evangelical Protestant fellowship.” Review of 1863, p. 170, foot-note. 

O# pages 177 and 178 may be found passages expressing similar dissent from Dr, N. It is 
freely admitted that strong exceptions may be taken, especially to the articles on ‘‘ Early 
Christianity’? and ‘‘ Cyprian.”’ 

It would not have suited the craft and malignant disingenuousness of Drs. Nevin, Fisher, 
Apple and others, who have for evil purposes referred to my articles, to have even intimated 
that they contain such reservations as those expressed in the preceding quotations, 
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books, in which he avowed himself a true, sincere Protestant, de- 
voted to the faith of the Reformed Church, and which contained 
many strong passages in support and defence of the faith of the 
Church. Moreover, he was a minister of the Reformed Church, 
and occupying a position of the most solemn, influential responsi- 
bility, as a teacher of theology in the Synod’s Seminary, and its 
official trainer of young men for the ministry in the Reformed 
Church. I supposed that he could not be entertaining and advo- 
cating doctrines utterly antagonistic to the faith of the Church, 
and subversive of that faith, without knowing it; and could not 
think it possible that he would be so regardless of his obligations 
and his oath as to do it knowingly, and yet hold his position in 
the Church. It may have been very simple in me to think so, 
and very illogical to argue from what a man ought to do, that he 
could not and would not do otherwise. I may be especially open — 
to ridicule or censure for having cherished such unsophisticated 
opinions of a man who had written so many ugly and poisonous 
articles as Dr. Nevin had written. And, in the light of subse- 
quent developments, it seems surprising to myself, that personal 
partiality, and other things, should haveso hoodwinked and. mis- 
led me. But the facts above stated will serve to explain to every 
frank and candid mind, how this could have happened. 

Viewing the case and situation then, as I did, I felt that the 
Church might be honestly defended against the charge made 
against her, of harboring open heresy. In that spirit and for that 
purpose, the articles of 1853 were written. And, although for 
brevity’s sake, they bear a title which does not explicitly indicate 
their main purpose, their general drift, and many passages in 
them, especially the closing paragraphs, must convince all upright 
and candid persons that my great aim was less to defend Dr. 
Nevin than to vindicate the Church. 


Dr. Nevin Greatly Misrepresented. 


In pursuance of the above design I was led, unavoidably, to 
refer to the chief points involved in the controversy with Dr. N. 
at that time, and to cite or state what I supposed to be his views 
regarding those points. Of course I could do this only as they 
appeared to me, and gave his views, in my own apprehension of 
them. Like other people, I had to see with my own eyes, and 
think and understand (or misunderstand) with my own mind. 
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The articles, therefore, simply reflected my private judgment in 
the case. They were intended to do so. ? 

It seems to have been a fortunate thing for Dr. N. and his 
theological enterprises, that I did so; that is, if the articles did 
render his (bad) cause the service which I have been deeply pained 
to hear they are said to have rendered it. For several ministerial 
brethren, who have not pampered me with much flattery for the 
last six or eight years, have taken pains to tell me that the articles 
of 1853 went further than any others to make Nevinites of them. 
Modesty would forbid my acceptance of the compliment, even if 
there were no reasons to suppose it to have been prompted by 
some other motive than a desire to commend me; but they offered 
it gratuitously. 

_ If, however, it would have been possible for me to set forth Dr. 

Nevin’s views (i. e. vagaries), as they really,were; if the general | 
plan and purpose of the articles of 1853 had admitted of my 
merely quoting him literally; or if, instead of drawing upon my | 
own mind for its apprehensions of his views, I could somehow 
have diagnosed his mind and discerned his real thoughts, fancies, 
and schemes, and then had stated them in said articles, the effect 
of those articles would most likely have been very different. 
Probably they would have been excluded from the Rewew. For 
it has become evident since 1853, that on many fundamental 
points J had unwittingly misapprehended him, and greatly, though 
undesignedly, misrepresented him. ‘That is, in asserting and en- 
deavoring to prove what I believed to be his views, and hoped 
were his views, I imputed to him a measure of soundness in the 
faith of which he was really not at all guz/ty, and assumed him to 
be entitled to credit for a loyalty to the Church and fidelity to his 
professions, with which he appears not to have been fairly charge- 
able. 2 

This must have been very apparent to Dr. N. himself on his 
first reading (and there is good reason to surmise that he has read 
them more than once) of my articles. He has, indeed, never 
charged them with being misrepresentations. It would not have 
_ served his purpose to do so. But netther has he ever adtrectly as- 

serted that they substantially set forth his peculiar views on the main 
points discussed. He could not have done so with the least re- 
gard for truth. He knew and felt that I had strangely misappre- 
hended him on every one of the vital doctrines and opinions 
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of which the articles treated. And if he did not dlush at the 
probable occasion of my mistakes (as intimated above), he must 
more than once have ‘‘ /aughed in his sléeves’’ at me as at that time 
an easy dupe of his delusions, sophistries and tergiversations. 

Thus, for instance, in regard to what is termed the formal 
principle of Protestantism, viz: the sole supremacy, and the sufficiency 
of the Bible as the divine rule of faith and practice, 1 assumed and 
said that Dr. Nevin held it as firmly and heartily as the most 
faithful Protestant could. So I thought he did. He knew that I 
was laboring under a great mistake. 

So, likewise, with reference to the next item treated in the 
articles, touching che right of private judgment, which I contended 
Dr. N. firmly maintained, appealing to what he had said, and to 
what I supposed he meant in his famous article on Browmnson 
(1850.) He, Dr. Nevin, knew in 1853, that I was giving him 
credit for, or charging him with sentiments, which he had shaken 
from him and cast away as a man would fling off a reptile. 

And, passing over other points, when Dr. Nevin read what the 
articles of 1853 attributed to him as his views of the Lord’s Sup- 
per, of Evangelical Protestantism, and of Popery, he must either 
have shuddered with shame, or shaken with merriment, at the 
discovery of my utter misapprehension of his real sentiments re- 
garding those points, and complete delusion as to his actual views 
and feelings. 

He never, to my knowledge, denounced those misapprehen- 
sions and misrepresentations as ‘‘an atrocious libel’’ on him, or as 
‘<wholesale slanders of the vilest sort.’’ Of course, he had his own, 
to him, sufficient reason for not doing so. But, in one aspect, 
they were (however undesignedly on my part), both a libel and 
slanderous. For they attributed to him views which he has 
often since then denounced in terms as bitter as they were strong. 
And after doing so, he openly declared by voice, and reiterated 
in print, that he then stood where he stood whilst a Professor of 
theology in Mercersburg. ‘That is, he declares that his views, 
while at M., were the same which he subsequently avouched. 

But if the article of 1853 did so gravely misrepresent Dr. 
Nevin, I must be allowed to repeat, that the misrepresentation was 
not intentional. Whatever unpleasant misgivings in regard to 
his theological eccentricities I shared, with other brethren at 
the time, I let myself be persuaded that he was still true to old 
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Reformed principles, and old Reformed faith. Rumors were 
indeed afloat that he was on the verge of apostatising to Rome, 
(concerning which he knew better than any one else well could, 
whether there was any ground for them,) and many who were in a 
better position than I was, (my residence was then in Easton), for 
knowing all the facts in the case, were trembling for what might, 
it was believed, take place any day. But, like some others who 
have since changed their minds, I would not give credence to such 
rumors, for I did not want to believe them. But Dr. Nevin 
knows, and could say if he chose, whether, had I believed them, 
I would not have been nearer the truth than by refusing to enter- 
tain them. 


Hardly Excusadble. 


In view of all the circumstances of the case, the article of 1853 
may, therefore, be thought hardly excusable for containing so 
many misapprehensions and misrepresentations. Even Dr. N., 
and still more others, might say that I ought to have known bet- 
ter ; that there were enough facts within reach to have kept me 
falling into the great mistakes into which I fell, in every view of 
the case. Besides Dr. N.’s own writings, and known internal 
struggles, not always concealed, as I have since been told, warn- 
ing issued from other sources which, it may be thought, should 
‘have put me on my guard. 

Among other such warnings, and not the least direct and 
earnest either, was one which deserved more attention than it 
received. It was uttered in an editorial of the Messenger, when 
it was a true and faithful German Reformed A/essenger, under the 
chief management of our esteemed friend, the Rev. Dr. Schneck, 
(whom no fear of man, or regard for mere human favor could 
ever drive or tempt from his fidelity to the principles of the 
Gospel or the Church). And it was fully endorsed at the time 
by Dr. S. &. Fisher, (as we know, not from Dr. Schneck, but 
from an eye and ear witness of the fact,) who has since then 
changed his tone and words. 

Whilst, however, I was not wholly insensible to the force of 
such warnings, I was so unwilling to believe it possible that Dr. 
N. could really hold the errors attributed to him, and yet main- 
tain his place as a minister of the Reformed Church, that the 
warnings failed to convince me of my mistake. 
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Error Discovered and Confessed. 


But what I would not believe in 1853, and for several years 
later, subsequent developments forced me to accept. Those 
developments have been sufficiently set forth in former numbers 
of the Monruty, especially in the articles on Mercersburg and 
Reformed theology contrasted, to make a new statement of them 
unnecessary. Particular reference may, however, be made to Dr. 
N.’s wholesale assault upon Reformed doctrines and principles in 
his famous tracts, entitled ‘‘ The Liturgical Question’’—and a 
vindication of the ‘‘Revised Liturgy,’’ and his advocacy in those 
tracts, of views utterly subversive of the Reformed faith and 
practice. From those and other sources, I have learned what 
must convince every candid mind open to conviction, that Nevin- 
ism is radically antagonistic to Evangelical Reformed Protestant- 
ism, and so deserves to be most strenuously antagonized by all to 
whom that Protestantism, as the truest exponent of Apostolic. 
Christianity, is dear. 

The following is an extract from the editorial, which appeared 
in the Messenger of Sept. 11, 1851. Wemay hereafter republish 
the whole of it. It is a notice of his article on Early Christianity: 

‘¢ We could say more, but neither time nor space allow us to do 
so. Would to God we could have been spared from saying any 
thing.’ Unless we are greatly mistaken, nine-tenths, yea, nine- 
teen-twentieths in the German Reformed ministry will, with us, 
protest against the views lately brought out in Dr. Nevin’s 
articles. This, of course, does not prove the incorrectness of 
those views, neither would it prove the opposite if the whole 
Church sanctioned them. We make this remark, simply because 
we feel persuaded that others, like ourselves, will not so easily 
be driven from the ‘‘sure words of prophecy,’’ and the sound, 
conservative, God and time-honored doctrines of our Reformed 
Church. We love and esteem Dr. Nevin; but we love that which 
we believe to be unadulterated truth more, and by God’s help we 
will not part with it at any sacrifice. We have followed him in 
some of his views, as we thought, and as we still think from con- 
viction. But lately he has travelled too fast for us, and we can 
therefore only commend him to God and the Word of His grace, 
sincerely hoping that he and we may be preserved from depart- 
ing either on the right hand or on the left, from the /andmarks 
which God and our fathers did set.’’ 
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Wherefore I hereby disclaim having had any thought or 
intention of defending or vindicating, in the articles of 1853, 
any of the distinctive doctrinal or other peculiarities of Nevinism, 
as they have been developed during the past ten or twelve years, — 
in and by what is called Mercersburg theology. Furthermore, I 
repudiate every paragraph, sentence, or phrase in those articles, 
which may be liable to aconstruction at all favorable to the errors 
of Dr. Nevin and his Mercersburg theology, and deplore it, if any 
one was ever misled thereby into any of those errors, and so pre- 
cipitated into the pernicious consequences of their adoption. 

I also desire hereby to retract—not only the publication of 
statements liable to such abuse, which I might do if they were 
held to be true, even in the bad sense imputed to them, (viz., that 
of defending Nevinism); but if those statements are really open 
to such a construction, I retract the statement themselves as 
erroneous and false, (though believed to be true, through various. 
deceptive influences operating at the time), and regret that any 
want of discernment on my part, or any misplaced confidence in 
those immediately implicated, should have betrayed me into 
entertaining or expressing them. 

Perhaps this retraction will satisfy Dr. J. W. Nevin and his 
deluded advocates, so far as my connection with the articles of 
1853 are concerned. If it does not, I may have something 
further to add hereafter. PHASE 


Among the peculiar tenets of Nevinism which late years have developed, not as mere tran- 
sient speculations, but as doctrines, usurping the peace and claims of the historical faith and 
practice of our Church, the reader may be reminded of the following : : 

1. The pantheistic error that in and by the incarnation of the Son of God, the Godhead en- 
tered into a permanent organic conjunction with humanity, generically, and that by virtue of 
this conjunction the life and substance of this form (theanthropically) is transmitted to and 
through the race. 

2. The error by which Dr. N. and his school hold and teach that man’s redemption was 
effected, not by the death of Christ upon the cross as a vicarious satisfaction for sin, but by 
His organic conjunction with humanity, as stated above. 

3. The error that redemption is personally applied to sinners, not by their penitent faith in 
Christ as their Passover, Propitiation, &c., but by an organic transmission, through Baptism 
as the channel, by a priest as the agent, or instrument, of the very substance of the (thean- 
thropic) nature and life of Christ intothem, This error strikes at the very foundation of the 
Evangelical doctrine of justification by faith. 

4. The error that in the Lord’s Supper there isa re-enactment and renewed offering up unto 
God of the sacrifice of Christ upon the cross, and also a repeated conveyance, in and with the 
bread and wine, of the actual substance of the glorified humanity (or theanthropic nature and 
lite) of Christ. 

5. The error, the Church is Christ (as theanthropic) organically developed and perpetuated, 
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and that therefore the decision of the Church, or of the Synods of the Church, are to be re- 
ceived as the infallible voice of God. 

6. The erring believers cannot, on their repentance, obtain the full pardon of their sins 
directly from God, through Jesus Christ as the only Mediator, or the assurance of such pardon, 
but must, in order to such assurance, receive absolution through the mediation of the 
Church, pronouncing or administering it by some one officially authorized (i. e. a minister 
acting as a priest in the Romish or old Lutheran sense) to speak and act for the Church. 

To these items others might be added, including those of Baptismal regeneration, and ordi- 
nation as possessing the character of a sacrament. But the preceding will suffice for the 
purpose of this article. They will serve to show that if the articles of 1853 were written under 
the impression that Dr. Nevin did not hold the errors charged against him, a subsequent dis- 
covery of the delusion of that impression, or that Dr. Nevin had fallen into such errors, and 
was inculcating them, fully justified me, as well as others, in breaking with him and his theo- 
logy, and in opposing it. I had never sworn allegiance to Dr. N., let him teach what he 
chose. I had never bound myself to follow him, lead where he might. He was not my master 
and his dictates were not my faith. No regard I may ever have had for him personally, and 
no false estimate I may ever have entertained for his learning or profundity as a theologian, 
could lay me under obligations of perpetual obeisance to his dogmatizing. Prior obligations 

“bound me those owed to the Church, which I knew long before I knew him, and of which it 
“was my privilege to bea member and a minister before he entered it. Far more sacred and 
~weighty responsibilities rested upon me, those of maintaining and defending, according to the 
thumble measure of ability possessed, the doctrines of grace as set forth in the standards of the 
Reformed Church against whatever assault might be made upon them, even though such 
-assaults should be made by the Rev. John W. Nevin, D.D. Bound by such obligations, it 
‘was not only my right but my solemn duty to join other brethren in exposing and resisting 
such errors as those indicated above, and openly advocated, for successive past years, by Dr. 
N. andhis leading disciples. Even had I thought that he held those views prior to 1853, and 
had I at that time been ensnared by them, a subsequent renunciation of them would have been ~ 
justifiable and beyond meriting reproach or condemnation. Insucha case, I might claim as ful] 
aright to change my mind, and especially to retract errors insidiously taught, as Dr. N. has 
exercised in changing his mind more than once, or twice, or thrice, and most recently in the 
befogged, non-committal ambiguous article with which his long series, on Dr. Krauth’s book 
is concluded, but by which no bird once caught in his net will be so silly as to let itself be 
ensnared. This is so plainly affirmed, because some disciples of Dr. N.,more zealous than 
wise, really seem to assume, that having once belonged to his party, or in a measure sided with 
him, made one his bondsman forever, and that to renounce fealty to him and his creed was a 
worse crime than treason against the Church. . Fo Se 





BE JoyFruL In Gop.—That is the great point, to be joyful in 
God. ‘There is no help for us in any creature. We are shut up 
as prisoners in the cells of these bodies, which debar us in the 
presént life from much real intercourse with human beings, even 
though they are our nearest friends; but if we have a mind to we 
can get ever so near God, and have our hearts filled with Him. I 
used to think of heaven as far away, but now I think that we are 
in the very midst of it, only we are shut up by our bodies till 
- death let us out. Sometimes a verse in the Bible or ‘‘ Daily Food” 
opens up to me a world of meaning, and clears away all my 
anxieties. I begin each morning in doubt and fear, and rise from 
my knees bold and confident.—W. Craig. 
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~PROCEEDINGS OF THE SYNOD OF OHIO. 


THE Synod of Ohio met in general convention in Canton, 
Ohio, on the 1st of May, and closed its session on the evening of 
the 7th. It was largely attended, and in many respects was one 
of the most important meetings this Synod has ever had. There 
were about 70 members in attendance. Rev. H. Williard was 
elected President, Rev. L. H. Kefauver Cor. Secretary, and Rev. | 
J. H. Reiter stated Clerk. : : 

Subjects of great importance to the Church were warmly and 
earnestly discussed. A good feeling pervaded the Synod during 
its sessions. It is believed a judicious disposition was made of | 
the subjects claiming attention, and that much good will result 
from this general convention. 

Not having the proceedings at hand, we will only refer to such 
items as are of general interest, and*let the reader look to the 
Christian World for a more detailed account. 


Heidelberg College and Seminary. 


These institutions of the Church received very considerable at- 
tention. Extended reports were given of the College and Seminary, 
located at Tiffin, Ohio, showing that the institutions are in a 
flourishing state, and are doing an important work for the Church. 
One hundred and forty-four students were in attendance at the 
College and twenty-two at the Seminary. Very considerable im- 
provements were made during the year in and around the College 
building, adding very much to the general appearance of things. 

A telescope and microscope of large magnifying power were 
added to the apparatus of the College. A room for the cabinet has 
been fitted up and the large library room refitted and arranged so 
as to hold the libraries of the College and Seminary, and of the 
- Excelsior and Heidelberg Literary Societies, containing in all 
about 5000 volumes. The expenses of these repairs and in- 
struments, will amount to at least $1200, nearly all of which 
will be provided for by the Professors and students. Taking these 
and other things into consideration, the last year may be regarded» 
as one of the most solid growth in the history of these institutions. 
The Seminary room has also been carpeted and furnished so as 
to make it inviting and attractive. 
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The endowment of the institutions was not increased very much 
during the year, the agent, H. Leonard, not being able to prose- 
cute his work regularly ; about $4000 were added to the College, 
and about $1000 to the Seminary. The College has an endowment 
of about $80,000, mostly in notes ; of this about $50,000 is bearing 
interest, the remainder being payable at the death of the donors. 
The Seminary has an endowment of about $24,000, $20,000 of 
which is bearing interest. From this exhibit, it will be seen that 
much hard labor has been performed upon these institutions of the 
Church, and that a good foundation has been laid, so that much 
- mav beexpected from theminthe future. All this, too, has beendone 
in a quiet way, without any earnest appeals to Synods and Legisla- 
ture for help, showing the hold they have upon the affections of 
the Church. With the friends they now have, it is fondly hoped — 
they can weather all the storms that may arise, and go on 
- prosperously in the future, the Lord blessing the efforts that may 
be made in their behalf. 


The New German Institution. 


- Our German brethren contemplate founding an institution to 
meet the wants of the large German population by which we are sur- 
rounded on all sides. The project is a good one, and if carried 
out as it should be, will doubtless accomplish much good ; much has. 
been said in reference to it for the last few years. Recently the 
subject has been warmly discussed in the periodicals of the Church. 
The Synod, seeing the disposition of our German brethren to 
move in the matter, and desiring to aid them in the undertaking, has 
made the offer of the Students’ Home, comprising a dwelling and 
eleven acres of land within the corporation of the city of Tiffin, 
providing they make it the location of said institution. Should 
they accept the offer, this will make Tiffin a great educational 
centre for our Reformed Zion. Its central position is well adapted 
for this. 


The Union Movement. 


One of the most important items before the Synod, was the 
overture from the Synod of the Reformed Church in America, 
touching the union question which has been so much discussed. 
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Rev. P. Peltz, D.D., Commissioner, and Rev. E. P. Levingston, 
delegate of said Church, were present to further said object. 
After the Commissioner made his remarks, the subject was referred 
to a committee, consisting of one Minister and one Elder from 
each Classis. This committee had several meetings, and gave 
the subject a most thorough consideration, after which it 
reported unanimously the following action, which was adopted 
by Synod : 


Report. 


The Synod has heard with pleasure the Rev. P. Peltz, D.D., 
who was appointed by the Synod of Albany, in June last, a — 
special commission in connection with its delegate, Rev. E. P. 
Levingston, to state to this body the aspect of union as it pre- 
sented itself to their Synod. Having heard the Commissioner, we 
would say in return, that we regard the union of these two 
branches of the Church as most important for our common Re- 
‘formed faith, as maintained in our venerable symbol, the Heidel- 
berg Catechism; and that we areready to codperate in any and all 
measures calculated to secure this desirable end, which we believe 
to be in conformity with the prayer of the great head of the 
Church, the spirit of our holy religion, and the wish of all who 
love the Lord Jesus Christ in sincerity and truth. 

The Synod is also entirely satisfied with the Christian spirit 
and sincerity of our brethren of the Reformed Church in 
America touching the movement, especially since it is assured by 
the worthy Commissioner, that the Synod of Albany had no design 
to ignore or show disrespect to any judicatory of our Church, and 
that the action assumed the shape it did, as they were not able at 
the time to ascertain the exact relation of our distinct Synod to 
the General Synod, our delegate having left when the action was 
taken. That the movement did not, therefore, start with the 
General Synod, is no just reason why it should not be fairly con- 
sidered in all its aspects, and meet with a hearty codperation for 
a satisfactory termination. 

Being thus relieved of the difficulties which some supposed to 
exist at first, and seeing how the Lord seems to be moving the differ- 
ent portions of the Church to seek a closer re-union, it is believed 
that the present movement is under his direction, and should be 
cordially seconded. ‘Therefore, 
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Resolved, That the subject of union, as presented by our brethren of the Re- 
formed Church in America, be referred to the General Synod at its approaching 
meeting in Cincinnati, Ohio. 

Resolved, That the delegate from this to the Synod of the Reformed 
Church in America, be instructed to lay this action before that body, with 
proper explanations,and request the appointment of a Commissioner to our 
General Synod, with the view of furthering the object of union. 

Resolved, That the union here contemplated meets with the cordial favor and 
approval of this Synod, and that it earnestly request the General Synod to adopt. 
such measures as will be calculated to effect it as early as possible, upon such 
a basis as will be just and honorable to all concerned. 

Resolved, That'we request the Northwestern Synod to consider the question 
_ of union between the two Churches; and if it meet their favor, that they unite 
with us in overturing our General Synod to this end. 


From this it will be seen that the Synod is fully in favor of the 
union, and has committed itself to it upon a fair and honorable 
‘basis. No one saw any disposition on the part of the Reformed 
Church in America, to absorb or buy us; nor was there any one on 
our part that spoke about selling out to the Dutch. We hope those 


who made the charges are heartily ashamed of them, as they 


should be, in the light of the above action. 


Superintendent of Missions. 


Much earnest discussion was had on the subject of missions. 
All felt that more ought to be done, and that the Church ought 
to awake to a sense of its duty and responsibility. There was, 


however, considerable diversity of sentiment as to the mode of 


operation. Some advocated the necessity of a general superin- 
tendent, whilst others argued that the same work could be done 
through the Classis at a less expense, and that we have not the men 
to occupy all our points. The motion for the appointment of a 
superintendent, however, prevailed; whereupon, Rev. H. Helbish 
was unanimously elected to the office. It is hoped that he may 
see his way clear to accept the appointment, and that the expecta- 
tions of the Church may be fully realized. 

The action in regard to the troubles in the Illinois and Iowa 
Classes was, we think, the wisest and best under the circumstances. 
_ It is surely time that peace and quiet should reign there, and that 

the Church should devote her energies to the great work before 
her. | 


G. W. W. 


o 
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ANOTHER VICTIM. 


SEVERAL reasons were given in our May number, under the above 
caption, why young Mr. Zahner might have been expected zof to 
abandon the Reformed Church and go over to Episcopacy. It 
remains for us to ascertain, if possible, why he did defect, or to 
suggest the most probable cause of his having done so. 

Here, as in other cases, there is no equity, or even ordinary 
civility in impugning personal motives, or attributing foul motives, 
unless there are sufficient grounds for doing so. Doubtless, 
the step, in itself considered, was a wrong one, and to be 
deprecated. He left a better church for one whose claims to 
his regard, in an evangelical and apostolic point of view, were 
not so good. Still he may have acted in accordance with honest _ 
convictions. It is right to presume he did. If he did, then 
plainly, his mind underwent a great change in regard to the points 
of doctrine, worship, and church polity, involved in the case. 
When, where and how did this great change take place? What 
influences combined to produce it? 

It did not occur at home, or under parental tuition. It hardly 
took place on his way from home to Lancaster and back. Did it 
take place in Lancaster ? All the facts in the case indicate clearly 
that it did. But what was there in Lancaster to lead to such a 
result? His most immediate and influential religious surround- 
ings there were nominally Reformed, not Episcopal. Was there, 
however, anything in this nominally Reformed position which 
was calculated to turn his thoughts and sentiments towards the 
Episcopal Church P 

By those who occupy that position, those who rule it, and who 
have made it what it is in certain peculiarities of doctrine, habit 
of thought and religious culture, z¢ 2s denied that there is anything 
in such educational circumstances as those surrounding a young 
man like Mr. Z., in Lancaster, to estrange his feelings from the 
Reformed Church and to incline him to high-church Episcopacy 
and to Rome. They try to account for such defections in other 
ways, and think they can supply other causes for them. 

This, of course it is quite natural for them to wish todo. It 
would not be expected, for instance, that Drs. Nevin, ‘Theodore 
Appel, and T. G. Apple, Higbee, Gerhart, &c., could clearly see, 
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or would at once admit, that their theology or philosophy, or 
high-churchism in any form, was a process for converting grafts cut 
from the Reformed vine into branches of a Sodomite apple-tree, 
or into twigs of a tulip-poplar, i. e., into Romanists or Puseyite 
Episcopalians.. For, to change the figure, hatching asps or but- 
_ terflies out of the eggs of an honest dove, could hardly be thought 
desirable or praiseworthy art, however wonderful the magic might 
seem by which such extraordinary organic transformations were 
effected. Organic developments of this sort could not fail to as- 
tonish spectators, but at the same time they would be disgusted 
or alarmed by them, and prefer that doves’ eggs should produce 
doves. Whilst, therefore, evidences of skill in such form would, 
doubtless, increase the notoriety of those displaying it, it would 
hardly add to their honorable reputation. Hence, it is easy to 
appreciate the desire of an association of persons from whose 
broodings over the mysteries of philosophy or religion such issues 
may seem to proceed, to prove that the issues were not natural 
and legitimate, but simply accidental. It is equally easy to 
appreciate their motives, in endeavoring to show that they and 
their theory are in no way responsible for the unhappy result. 

It must be frankly admitted, too, that their defence of them- 
selves and their cause, against accusations blaming them with such 
results, deserve fair consideration. They should be patiently and 
candidly heard; and all they may be able to say in refutation of 
the charges made against their movement, should be honestly 
weighed in the balance of justice and of truth. For, it isa grave 
and serious thing for persons who are under ‘solemn obligations to 
maintain a system of faith, to be wittingly or unwittingly advocat- 
ing views or principles which are destructive of that system. 

Now, so far as we have seen or heard, the following are the 
principal, and indeed only answers, made to the charge that the 
defections or apostasies which have lately occurred, were caused 
or occasioned by the theological and other influences of the Sys- 
tem or movement in and under which the defectants stood. 

First, it is denied that there is anything in the peculiarities of 
the system, to lead those placed within its reach, or brought un- 
der its power, away from the Reformed Church. This, however, 
is begging the question; it is assuming the very point to be proven. 
To make good the denial, therefore it must be shown that assaults, 
such as have been made for years upon Evangelical Protest- 
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antism, can be made without shaking the confidence of those who 
make them, and of those who may be under their influence, in 


‘Protestantism. It must also beshown that Popery and high-church 


Episcopacy can be praised, and some of their essential peculiari- 
ties be held up to admiration, commended as nearer the truth, and 
more Apostolic, &c., without producing in the minds of those 
who write and speak in this way, and of all who accept their teach- 
ings, a liking for Popery and Puseyism, and a strong inclination 
towards the one or the other. But this can hardly be done. To 
awaken mistrust and dislike of Protestantism, is to prepare persons 
to forsake it. ‘To awaken regard and a liking for Popery, is to 
prepare persons to embrace it. 

Next, it is often said, that there have been converts to Popery 
and Episcopacy from other churches. We happen to know of a 
few Presbyterian ministers who have thus defected or apostatized. 
What follows? Plainly, that either there was something in their. 
Presbyterian training which led them to do so, or that they were 
led to it by other influences. If the former, it ought to be looked 
after. Has there then been any system of teaching or practice, 
say at Princeton, or any other Presbyterian school, opposed to 
Protestantism or favorable to Popery? To the best of our know- 
ledge it has been just the contrary. But we do happen to know 
a few instances (and they are the only cases of which we have any 
knowledge), in which Presbyterians who had somehow come un- 
der the influence of what is called Mercersburg theology, turned 
Episcopalians or Papists. For, although Mercersburg, or Lancas- 
ter, have but little influence beyond their own immediate limits, 
that little has wrought some hurtful consequences. 

It is argued, however, that the fact that most of Dr. Nevin’s 
disciples have not turned Papists or Episcopalians, disproves the 
charge of the bad tendency of his theology and its responsibility 
for the defections which have taken place. In reply to this, it may 
be fairly said, rst, That many of our ministers who are under the 
influence of that theology, have become unsettled in their views, 
and are greatly perplexed, theologically, and are ina state of un- 
certainty as to the future. znd, That some are very probably 
prevented by their personal relationships, and other private cir- 
cumstances, from yielding fully to their inclinations or convic- 
tions. They are not satisfied or comfortable in their present posi- 
tion, but are not prepared to take what may well seem to them, 
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avery serious step. 3rd, That there are those, and especially 
among the most active and zealous advocates of the: new-order 
movement, who delude themselves with the hope that the Church 
may be so revolutionized as to adopt their views and schemes. If 
all who belong to these three classes should at once yield to the 
new and revolutionizing influences, we might expect to hear of 
more than a score of defections within the next month. 

None but the most deluded or blinded, can be insensible to the 
fact, that our ministry in the East is largely in a condition of 
theological ferment, through the working of the new-order leaven = 
which must ere long result either in abandoning the Reformed 
Church, or radically and fundamentally reconstructing her, or i 
_ areaction which will resolutely purge out the leaven, and cast ttaway 
as a noxious and offensive element of evil. | 

But let us turn back from these answers to a vain defence—to 
the particular case in hand. Why did young Mr. Zahner forsake 
his Church? Probably some facts will afford a solution of this 
and similar questions. 

First of all, then, we have the fact that the predominant religious 
element of his immediate educational associations in Lancaster, was 
that of the Vew Order of Worship. Any one who knows what that 
order is, in its practical details, knows that it is, and has been con- 
fessed to be, a material departure from the simple worship of the 
Reformed Church, and an exceedingly close imitation of that of 
the Episcopal Church. In this respect its educational influence 
mnst bear powerfully in one direction upon all who come within 
its sweep. It cannot but create tastes, and awaken desires for 
something more complete in ritualistic provisions than itself. On 
some minds, and especially on youthful minds, this effect would be 
most likely to show itself. And the more thoughtful, logical and 
resolute a young man placed under such training would be, the 
stronger the probability that he would yield to its legitimate and 
natural effects. He would see in the new-order mode of worship 
practiced in his school, a close approximation to the ceremonial - 
of the Episcopal Church, if he had-any opportunity of becoming 
acquainted with the latter. Such opportunity can be easily had 
in Lancaster. He would be led to contrast the new-order style, 
as he took part in it, with what he would see in the Episcopal 
churches around him. He could not fail to notice how much 
better the Episcopalians could go through with the ritual, from 
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long practice, than those to whom the service was new. And he 
would say, if the new-order way is good and right, the Episcopal 
way is better and more thoroughly right, for it does out-and-out 
what the other does but half, and that ina very awkward style. The 
new-order way confesses that it isnot Reformed in our fathers, 
sense, but a great improvement on their way; and so far as it goes 
the improvement in the mode of worship is Episcopal. Why stop 
half-way? Why keep trying to travel astride a fence? Ought I 
not to tear away, for the sake of truth, principle and consistency, 
from the influence of mere earthly associations and relationships, | 
and yielding to stronger influence, go to where the new-order 
points me, or at least go in that direction, and seek at least a 
temporary resting-place on my journey in the ritualism of 
Puseyite Episcopacy ? 

We have no personal acquaintance with young Zahner, but plac- 
ing ourselves in his position, it does seem that the above questions 
indicate what would be the natural course of his thoughts and feel- 
ings, under the circumstances. How very very natural it would 
therefore be for him, to do just what he did. - 

To this another circumstance must be added. By the new-order 
system he was brought not only under such perverting ritualistic 
influences, but under the power of a doctrinal tendency which is 
equally calculated to disturb and rhislead persons. Now, it is true 
that Episcopal theology, and its creed, do not fully meet the 
notions of the new-order theology. At least what may be properly 
called the accredited theology of the Episcopal Church, does not. 
But it is also true that on some points, especially regarding the 
Church, the ministry and the sacraments, that theology is less 
thoroughly Protestant than the faith of the Reformed Church. It 
is also true that there is a party (the Puseyites) in the Episcopal 
Church, which has been pressing those points so far, that it is ex- 
ceedingly hard to tell the difference between its views and out- 
right Romanism. In this party now, the new-order tendency 
finds something to its mind. High-church Episcopacy is more to 
the mind of our new-orderism than any other nominally Protest- 
ant body. It is on the line of march marked out by the new-order 
scheme. The new-order is like a handboard on the wayside, point-. 
ing boldly in a certain direction; and though the road running 
that way does not stop at St. James’, Lancaster, or at St. Clement’s, 
Philadelphia, it does pass ‘‘over’’ them, as they say in German. 
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Now, if young Mr. Z. and others so read the hand-board, and 
trusted to its guidance, if they were really led to doubt the valid- 
ity of our Reformed ordination, and other things distinctive of 
our Church, what were they to do? Yield to their convictions, or 
smother them? Follow the pointing of the hand-board, or sit 
down under it, and admire the skill of the carving, the beauty of 
the lettering, and the beauties of the road down which it so boldly 
pointed ? 

If we believed the new-order theory, as it has been developed 
and illustrated during the past few years, it would certainly con- 
strain us in honesty to do just what young Z. has done. 

Then, to increase both his perplexity and temptation, there 
pressed upon him this other fact, that so many of those caught by . 
the new-order influence around him, had gone off from the Re- 
formed Church to Rome or elsewhere. And among those were 
not a few from the immediate families of the Professors in Lan- 
caster. Even one of his Professors had become a Roman Catholic. 
Moreover, he knew that two sons of Dr. M. Kiefer, formerly 
the leading advocate of new-orderism in the West (where they 
will not have it), had joined the Episcopal Church. All this, as- 
suredly, could not fail to influence a young man in the very way 
in which young Z. was influenced by it. If he was not quite ripe 
for Rome, such mellowing influences would at least ripen him for 
the half-way grove of the Puseyite altars. 

And so our questions finds a satisfactory answer in the facts of 
the case. Other things may have come in incidentally to hasten 
the process. But the process itself took its start, and was helped 
on, in the course indicated and in the way described. Mr. Z. 
has been lost to the Reformed Church mainly through the natural 
working of new-order ritualism and new-order theology. And 
unless something is speedily done to remove the cause of the 
mischief, the Church may expect that many more will soon follow 
him, or only remain among, like Gibeonites, to harass and vex» 
and weaken her. 





THE Committee of the Protestant Society of Germany have 
issued a manifesto, stating that in their opposition to the Jesuits 
they do not make warfare upon individuals, but against a hostile 
power that should be driven from German soil. 
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A SKETCH OF CATAWBA COLLEGE. 


THis institution was founded by the Classis of North Carolina. 
‘The first session commenced in December, A. D. 1851. Ina 
short time buildings were erected, and a charter was granted by 
the Legislature of North Carolina. The citizens of Newton, and 
of Catawba, and of Lincoln counties, contributed cheerfully to 
the erection of the buildings and the procuring of the grounds. 

Father Crawford, now gone to his rest and his reward, was, 
perhaps, the most active of the founders. He prosecuted the first 
agency for the trustees, and did much to awaken the Churches to 
the importance of education. The other ministers were also 
active, and contributed liberally of their means to the school. 
The first session was a very successful one, and for several years 
the patronage of the school was more and more liberal, and its 
popularity very great. But, there being no endowment fund, the 
scholarship system, on which the school was founded, did not 
yield sufficient income to meet the expenses, and the trustees were 
compelled to suspend the regular College course, and to rent the 
property to the instructors. In this way a good and useful school 
was kept up until about the first of the year, A. D. 1860, when Rev. 
A. S. Vaughen was appointed, by the trustees, an agent to raise an 
endowment fund. He prosecuted the agency with great energy and 
success. He had already secured a considerable fund, and would 
doubtlessly have put the institution ona solid foundation had not 
the war occurred. About this time he was elected President, and 
J. C. Clopp Professor of ancient languages; and in the fall of 
1860 the College was opened again with fair prospects. Addi- 
tional buildings were projected, and success seemed almost certain. 
But early in 1861 the threatening clouds of war, and soon actual 
hostilities, blasted our hopes; suspension was inevitable. 
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An academy was kept up during the war by the Professor of 
languages. When peace at last came, it found the College and its 
friends in the general destitution of funds. 

In January, 1866, under a lease from the trustees, the institu- 
tion was again opened, as Catawba English and Classical High 
School, with the design of giving young men a thorough training: 
for business or for College. Under this title and management 
it has been in successful operation for nearly seven years; fostered 
by the Classis of North Carolina, but unsectarian, both in its 
principles and in its patronage. Adding the list for all the ses- 
gions, there had been taught since January, 1866, seven hundred 
and sixteen pupils, viz: in 1866, 81; 1867, 80; 1868, 105; in 
1869, 134; im 1870, 145; in 1871, 125; and during the first 
session, 1872, 44. The course of study extends to the Junior — 
year in College. The business department is practical and 
thorough. : 

Among the alumni of the institution are found many adorning 
the learned profession and the highest stations in life. The 
pulpit and the bar are well represented. Quite a number are 
physicians, others are professors, teachers, legislators, &c. Except 
in the case of the first President, the institution has never been 
tainted with Mercersburg theology. He remained only a few 
sessions in this atmosphere, so uncongenial to such doctrines. 
He long since went the way so many others of that school has 
gone, and are still going, viz.: to the Episcopal Church. As a 
cultivated gentleman, he is most kindly remembered. 

Prof. H. H. Smith, who was connected with the school from 
the beginning, and gave it much character and influence, was the 
second President. Professors Smythe and Lander are especially 
deserving of notice; the former was eminent for his attainments ; 
the latter is still a successful teacher. The school is favorably 
located, and in a prosperous condition, yet it needs, and should 
have, a permanent endowment fund. 


a Be 


Go Forwarp.—Never go back. What you attempt, do it with 
all your strength. Determination is omnipotent. If the prospect 
be somewhat darkened, put the fire of solution to your soul, and 
kindle a flame that nothing but the strong arm of death can 
extinguish. 
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THE GERMAN LANGUAGE. 


As a language extends itself over a large territory of country, it 
is impossible that it should not in time become more or less cor- 
rupted and divided into different dialects; which dialects again 
should be confined to the people of the district in which they took 
their rise. The German language, of which I have taken it in 
mind to speak a few words, is not exempt from this ‘general rule. 
The language of the people of Germany is, even at this day, com- 
posed of two dialects, each of which again comprises a number of 
sub-dialects. In upper Germany the niederdeutsch, the low 
German, is spoken; whilst the oberdeutsch, the high German, is 
confined to the southern part of the continent. | 

The regularly formed written and spoken language of the Ger- 
mans distinguishes itself from both these main dialects; and those 
comprised under them, by its purity, euphony, grammatical de- 
velopment and regularity. Luther was instrumental in laying its” 
groundwork, by making a wise use of all the good material which 
the other dialects offered, and in making the hitherto ever- 
changing written language more fixed. We now have what we 
are proud to call-the high-German, which is the language of the 
learned, and of nearly all German books. Whoever now would 
lay claim as a German to learning, must be able to speak 
this language in its purity, and according to the laws of its 
structure. 

This language is one of the purest and best formed of the living 
languages of the world at the present time. It is emphatically a 
root-language; which means that it is a perfect language in itself, 
and is not dependent upon languages for matter to form words 
for its vocabulary. Its internal richness and wonderful flexibility 
enable it to express all the thoughts of the human mind in all their 
various shades of meaning, with a preciseness truly wonderful. It 
is not forced with every advancement in thinking, and for every 
thought, to coin a new word to express that thought; but it can 
fall back on its own resources, and seizing upon some proper root 
either by prefix or suffix, be able fully to express its meaning. That 
in this respect the German language is far superior to the English, 
becomes evident when we come to translate from the German into - 
the English. How soon are we at a loss for words to express fully 
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and precisely the meaning and fine shades of thought of the 
German ! | 

The German language has comparatively few primary or radical 
words in its vocabulary. It is obviously very difficult accurately 
to ascertain the number of words in a language. It is difficult to: 
form and apply rules for computing the number. But we know 
that the German language has a small number of radical words, 
- in comparison with other languages. The French must form a 
‘ new word for every new idea. The same truth holds in part with 
regard to the English. With the German it is not so; and per- 
sons might think, and often do, that this is an indication, and 
even a proof, of its poverty. But it really shows its richness. 
It does not need a new word for every new thought, and by its 
internal richness can express thought in a more condensed form 
than other modern languages. Take for example that very 
expressive word to which our attention has several times been 
directed in the class-room:  ‘‘Preisvertheilungsfeirlichkeit.’’ 
Where will you find a word in the English language to express 
the whole meaning of this word? The best rendering we can 
give of it is: The celebration of the distribution of rewards. 
Seven English words required to express the meaning of one 
German word of seven syllables ! 

The more we study this wonderful language, the more we are 
compelled to admire it. There are many who think there is no 
language under the sun like the English; but should you inquire 
who such persons are, you would generally find them not only to 
know nothing at all about the German language, but really to 
have a very limited knowledge, if indeed any at all, of their own 
language, which they are yet so ready to extol. We are con- 
vinced that whoever speaks disparagingly of our mother-tongue, 
is an ignoramus, who knows nothing about it, and is, therefore, not 
competent to pass his judgment upon it. 

Let us never despise the language of our fathers, but be proud 
that it is our mother-tongue. Let us sedulously study it so that 
we may become better acquainted with its depth and its beauty, 
and be able to speak it correctly, whenever we shall have occasion 
to doso. Let us guard against falling into old habits of corrupt 
' pronunciation, even though the people to whom we speak shall 
call us foreigners. Thus will we do much to preserve the language _ 
in its purity. JUNIOR. 
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COLLEGE ITEMS. 


As the season advances, all connected with the Institution are 
looking forward with eager expectation toward the close of the cur- 
rent Term, and the second year of our operations. Arrangements 
have been made which will invest the occasion with special interest. 
On Wednesday evening, June 26, the Zwinglian Society will cele- 
brate its second anniversary with appropriate exercises, including 
several addresses by members of the Society, and the annual 
oration by the Rev. E. H. Nevin, D.D., of Philadelphia. On 
Thursday, June 27, the Junior exhibition will be celebrated, and 
graduating addresses be delivered by the Theological class. After 
these exercises the students and friends will join in a collation at 
the house of the President of the College. 

The Board of Directors will hold their annual meeting on 
Wednesday, June 26. Acordial invitation is extended to all the 
friends of the Institution to attend these services. 


Tue New BuiLpinc.—All the trowel and hammer, saw, axe, 
and plane, in the hands of skilful workmen can do, is being 
done with energy, in pushing forward the Eastern wing of the 
College. Nothing untoward hindering, the new building will be 
ready for occupancy at the contemplated time. ‘The satisfaction 
caused by this prospect, can be fully realized only by those who 
have been engaged in the active duties of the school, and have 
daily felt themselves uncomfortably hampered by the want of room. 


SEVERAL FRIENDS from a distance, who have recently visited 
the College, have been greatly delighted with its admirable loca- 
tion and: the general appearance of things in the school. One of 
them, who has seen a good deal of the world, considers it the 
most pleasant and desirable spot which could any where have been 
found. The social surroundings, also, of the school, impressed 
him most favorably, affording abundant opportunities for all proper 
and healthful enjoyment, and yet free from those outward allure- 
ments to evil habitsand indulgences which so often prove ruinous 
to young men. 


8 


Ir you would be pungent, be brief; for it is with words as with 
sunbeams—the more they are condensed the deeper they burn, 
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EDITOR'S DESK. 


As a favor and a right, we ask and urge all our friends still in arrears for the 
Monthly, to pay up during the present month without fail: It has, of courses 
been mere oversight, or matter of inconsiderate delay on their part, to neglect 
this duty hitherto. But the delay causes us embarrassing inconvenience which 
might be readily avoided, and which we should not be subjected. All remit- 
tances should be Bank checks to our order, or Postal orders on Philadelphia. 


Dr. Nevin and his Antagonists—Some of our readers may have been as. 
much puzzled, (as we have sometimes been by an editorial reference to an 
article not found in its proper place), at their inability to discover the article 
with the above title in the May number. Either through an oversight or blun- 
der of some post-office between our place and our worthy printer’s office, the 
article failed to reach him in time. Fortunately there was enough matter in his 
hand without that’article, and it would not soz/ by laying over. It will be found 
inthe present issue. And we ask as a favor, not only that it may be carefully 
read but circulated. Being hard pressed for better arguments, Dr. Nevin and 
his supporters have tried to make great account of the fact, that some of those 
who now strongly oppose his errors and measures, were once among his ad- 
herents, at least seemingly and in part, as though the greatest crime one could 
commit were to forsake him, even after discovering his errors. There is, of 
course, an amazing amount of effrontery in persons so unsteady and change- 
ful as Dr. Nevin and his leading followers have been, charging others who re- 
fuse to run zigzag after them with inconsistency. But not every body may see 
through their artifice in making the charge. Hence the propriety of this #hird 
article. One point is not touched in the article. It refers to a charge privately 
circulated (as we have been often told) and a few times publicly hinted at, but 
so contemptible, and so flatly contradicted by facts and dates, that we have. 
disdained to notice it. And yet, as many not acquainted with the facts and 
dates involved in the matter, may be misled by it, it has been suggested that we 
had better expose the absurdity and meanness of the charge. 

That charge is, that we (personally) engaged in opposition to the new-order 
errors and innovations because of disappointments and chagrin at not having 
been elected Professor of Theology, as Dr. B. C. Wolff’s successor, eight years. 
ago. Now Dr. Harbaugh was elected in October, 1863, at the Synod of Carlisle. 
- But our open opposition to the new-order movement began at the Synod of 
Lebanon, 1860 (though the movement in its subsequent character was then only 
beginning to develop), was continued {through that year, and at the Synod of 
Easton, in 1861, became more and more decided as new facts showed them- 
selves, and brought down the bitter indignation of Dr. Nevin and his party for 
our part in the minority report (signed also by Dr. Fisher) against the new-order 
movement, at the Synod of Chambersburg in 1862. During this same period 
also, and during the winter of 1862-3 (that is prior to the Carlisle election 
Synod of October, 1863) a number of articles against the movement appeared in 
he Messenger, (articles as directly hostile to the movement as any we 
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have written since), which exposed us to violent assaults from the other side. 
To these facts the Messenger of that entire period bears printed evidence, which, 
therefore, cannot be gainsaid. How, then, can our opposition be attributed to 
a disappointment caused by what occurred in October, 1863? If there had been 
any thing tempting for us in the position to be filled by that October election, or 
if we had had the slightest aspiration that way, it would have been easy to keep 
quiet, and hopefully wait for what to many seems togbe thought worthy of am- 
bitious longing. But we can truly say, that no ies for the place was ever 
indulged, and if such a desire had ever been awakened, it would have been 
quickly overcome by stronger conviction s of duty to truth,and a stronger regard 
for what has ever been considered the interests of the Reformed Church. 

Dr. Fisher has known the fact above named all through this céntroversy. 
And yet from motives best known to himself, he has recently again connived at 
and aided partisan malignity by permitting a correspondent to repeat the despi- 
cable accusation in the Messenger. Let this suffice. And even this would not 
_ have been written, but for the injury which those who have called it forth 

have sought to do the cause of Reformed faith we are trying to serve, by such 


* 


a personal assault. 


The rumor referred to in the May number, of a Tiffin student’s defection, 
reached us directly from the office of the Messenger. It turns out, like others. 
from the same source, to be utterly unfounded. The only defections to Episco- 
pacy from among Tiffin students we know of, are those of two sons of the Rev. 
Dr. Kieffer, who was formerly connected with the Tiffin Institution, and who 
has been an earnest Nevinite. 


Our rights, as royal advocates of the old Reformed faith and practice, and 
earnest opponents of new-order innovations, seem to be little understood and less 
regarded, by some of the more zealous abettors of those innovations, Under 
the constitution of our Church the new-order has not a particle of binding 
authority. By the express declaration of the general Synod of Philadelphia, © 
no one wasto be constrained to support or to further the new-order measures, 
All were to enjoy the fullest liberty in the case. 

In supporting several benevolent objects and Institutions, &c., each and al) 
of both sides were to be left untrammeled. 

This, in every respect, was perfectly right and proper. And it is gratifying 
to be able to state, that in many of our Eastern Classes the agreement has been 
honored by holding to it. This, we know, is the case in Lebanon, in Zion’s, in 
Maryland, Philadelphia, and probably some other Classes. In Philadetphia 
Classis where the friends of the old Reformed faith, the opponents of Nevinism, 
ministers and elders (as well as congregations) are in a majority of about 5 or 6 
to one, nothing else has ever been thought of, and nothing else would be tolera- 
ted. A proposition to lay atax on Ursinus College, &c., on Christ Church (Green 
street, Philadelphia,) or on the Norristown congregation, the only two in the 
Classis which are really in any actual sympathy with the new-order movement, 
could not get two votes; indeed, we know of no member who would make 


such a proposition. 
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It is to be regretted, however, that the above agreement and right are not 
respected by all the Classes. There are especially two unpleasant exceptions 
which we feel justified in exposing and condemning. One is in the case of the 
Classis of East Pennsylvania. Some Nevinite brethren, whose zeal for their 
cause and for the supposed honor of assumed ecclesiastical authority, seems for 
the time to have overpowered their sense of Christian right and the dictates of 
a proper regard for the privileges of a minority, have so far influenced action 
there, that those maintaining opposite views are, if possible, to be compelled to 
support and aid objects of which they do not approve. Assessments for certain 
sums, to be collected, are laid, and pastors are to be held responsible, under 
peril of being disciplined, for raising the amounts assessed. 

The same unjust and inexcusable policy has been attempted in Mercersburg 
Classis, And the unhappy and culpable spirit of this policy went so far about 
a year ago, that a distinguished member of that Classis, who has since removed 
to Lancaster, told a pastor who declared he could not conscientiously recom- 
mend Mercersburg theology objects to his people, that he must know no pri- 
vate conscience in matters of ecclestastical authority, or words to that effect. 

Here then the question of our rights fairly comes up. And we may be glad 
that in cases like those referred to, the question is one which may be readily 
answered. The question involved is plainly this: Has a Classis a right to lay 
an assessment upon the pastors and congregations within its bounds, for educa- 
tional and other objects not absolutely necessary to maintain its organization, 
and to enforce the collection of the amounts so assessed, under penalties or threats 
of censure or of suspension ? To this question the following considerations 
answer with three unqualified zs - 


4. Our past custom and practice as a Church, not only furnish no ground in 
favor of such enforced assessments, but go directly against them. Proper Church 
authority, or authority in proper things, is freely recognized among us. Con- 
stitutional law and order are respected, and are to be maintained. And all the 
money needed to keep up and meet the needful expenses of the Classis and 
Synods (that is the Constitutional Church judicatories) may be equitably assessed. 
But for Missions, for Beneficiary education, for Colleges, Seminaries, and other 
similar objects, no such assessments can be levied and enforced, in accordance 
with the spirit and action of past custom and practice. Objects of this kind may 
be recommended to the liberal support of the Churches, and urgent appeals may 
be made in their behalf; certain amounts may even be proposed as desirable ; 
but beyond such appeals and recommendations past usage does not warrant 
any Classis in going. 

2. There is nothing in the Constitution of the Church which gives a Classis 
the right to enforce such assessments. It cannot be found anywhere in the 
letter of the Constitution. This is evident from article 51, which defines, that 
is limits, the power of a Classis. 


It can still less be found in the prenczples and spirit of the Constitution, which 
go very decidedly against all arbitrary and tyrannical infringements upon the 
rights of individual pastors and congregations. Even the Synods have never 
levied or sought to enforce such assessments upon the Classes. How much less 
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may a Classis assume the right to assess and enforce them upon congregations — 
and pastors, And yet we have heard it argued and urged, that a Classis might 
not only press such assessments, but hold a pastor responsible for collecting 
them, and inflict a penalty upon him (by censure or suspension) if he failed to 
do so. 


3. In principle and spirit the whole thing is a violation of the Christian and 
Apostolic law and plan of benevolence. Here the voluntary principle is not 
only recognized, but enjoined. It allows of no compulsion, no enforced specified 
tax, but discards and condemns everything of the sort. Never are the Apostles 
seen going about with the lash of ecclesiastical law and authority, and under 
threats of “forty stripes save one”? seeking to whip the Churches or pastors into 
giving certain sums for specified purposes. “ Freely ye have received, freely 
give,” every one “with a willing mind,” not under the pressure of violent 
threats, is the Christian Apostolic rule. 

But what shall be done where an overbearing majority claims the right, and 
seeks to enforce such assessments ? We answer calmly and dispassionately— 
refuse, in a kind, courteous way, but firmly and positively to comply. But sup- 
pose the majority threaten discipline, even to suspension ; what then? Appeal 
earnestly and kindly to their better judgment, and then patiently abide the issue. 
If a penalty is still imposed, appeal to Synod, and seek the protection of the 
higher court against the arbitrary usurpations of the lower, leaving the case to 
Him who can and will overrule it for His glory and your good. But stand firm. 


Compromises are likely to come into play during the next few months. 
Doubtless there are times and seasons for such things, as well as for dancing 
and laughter. Doubtless, also, there have been, and there may be, compromises 
which are fair and beneficial. But a compromise which claims all for one side, 
and concedes really nothing to the other, is neither fair, nor likely to be benefi- 
cial. Ora compromise, which in fact means only a suspension or cessation of 
controversy with some subversive innovations, which are manifestly losing 
ground, until they can lull vigilance to sleep, or gain more strength, is certainly 
not fair, nor likely to prove truly beneficial. Or again, a compromise which 
proposes to yield in form what has been lost in fact, whilst actual cause of trou- 
ble and offence is left untouched, can hardly be thought desirable or safe. 
There are lessons of the past which say with solemn warning: Leware of com- 
promises. There are evils which cannot be remedied by trimming the branches; 
they must be plucked up by the roots. | : 


An extra number of copies of the present number of the MONTHLY will be 
printed, at the suggestion of friends, who have thought that the Report on Mr. 
Wolff’s defection would create an increased demand. Single copies will be 


furnished for 20 cents. ; 


The Union between the two Reformed Churches of this county, which has 
been discussed during the past year or more, received the calm and earnest at- 
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tention which it.merits, at the recent Ohio Synod of our Church. Our readers 
will peruse with interest what is said upon the subject in Dr. Williard’s report 
of the doings of said Synod, given in the present number. It will be seen how 
unnecessarily the A/essenger became excited, and how unwisely it sought to ex- 
cite others in regard to the matter. 
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REFORMED (GERMAN) CHURCH—C/erical Changes.—Rev. J. Dahlman, sr., 
has changed his post-office address from Bridesburg to Collegeville, Mont- 
- gomery co,, Pa. 

Rev. John Lantz, recently of Middlebrook, Va., has accepted a call frei 
Sanxeytown, Md. 

Rev. F. Strassner has removed to Orrville, Wayne co., Ohio. His corres- 
pondents will please address him accordingly. 

Rev. J. Riale’s post-office address hereafter is Blairstown, Benton co., Iowa. 


ADDITIONS TO THE CHURCH.—Twelve persons were added to the Rev. W. 
Haas’ Church, Freeburg, Pa. 

Six persons were added to the Jefferson, Md., charge, the Rev. Simon S. 
Miller, pastor. 

Twenty persons were received into Salem’s Church, Millersburg, Pa. 

Seventeen persons were recently added to the Hamilton, Ohio, charge; Rev. 
G. Z. Mechlin pastor. 7 

Twenty-three persons were received into full communion at St. John’s 
(German) Church, Lancaster, Pa. (Rev. W. T. Gerhart.) 

Twenty-five persons were added to the Rev. J. K. Loos’s Church, Bethlehem, 
Pa. 

Eighty-five persons were received into Zion’s Reformed Church, Allentown, 
Pa. Rev. Strassburger, pastor. 

Seven persons were added to Rev. J. F. Wiant'’s Church, Kittanning, Pa. 

Twelve persons were added to J. W. Love’s Church, of Greensburg, See 
within the last six months. 

Twelve persons were added to the Zwingli Church of Harrisburg, Pa, Rey. 
H. Bielfeld, pastor. 

Six persons were added to Hawker’s congregation, by the Rev. Dr. Winters. 

Eight persons were added to the Somerset charge, Ohio. 

Nine additions to the Sunbury charge, Pa. Rev. C. S. Gerhard, pastor. 
_ Sixty-one by confirmation were received by Rev. E. J. Fogel, at Union 
Church, Lehigh co. 

An unusual interest has been awakened at St. Paul’s, Chester co., Pa., (Rev. 
J. B. Knipe, pastor,) resulting in the addition of twenty-eight members to the. 
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Church. At St. Vincent, in the same brother’s charge, eight were recently 
admitted. 


The Dedication of Union Church, Lehigh co., Pa., took place on Pentecost 
Sunday, May 19. This in many respects is the most beautiful Church edifice 
we have yet seen in this State, outside of Philadelphia, Pittsburg, and Harris- 
burg. It is located at Unionville, about ten miles north of Allentown, in the 
midst of a very rich agricultural and iron-mining district, and of a thickly 
settled neighborhood of Pennsylvania Germans, who, besides other things 
belonging to good citizens, know how to make and keep good farms. In the 
erection of this Church the members have displayed a very commendable 
measure of liberality, and excellent taste in its application. The edifice is of 
birch, 50x80 feet, in external dimensions, with a handsome tower and spire, 
.167 feet high, and projecting columns along the front and sides: The tower is 
furnished with a bell of splendid tone, weighing 1700 lbs. In its general style 
of architecture it is a pleasing combination of Romanesque and Gothic. After 
leaving the capacious and comfortably furnished lecture and Sunday-school 
~ room, which occupies the entire basement, and will readily seat from 400 to 500 
people, the main hall is reached by easy flights of stairs, and on being entered at 
once impresses the visitor with its proper proportions, the delicate frescoeing of 
its walls, its chaste pulpit and pulpit-recess, neat pews, not in the least unseem- 
ingly such galleries supported by slender but strong iron pillars, and the broken- 
arched ceiling, which seems to hang self-supporting at a height of nearly thirty 
feet over head. The end gallery is furnished with a fine organ, which was 
skillfully played, and accommodations for a large choir, which gave proof of 
excellent drilling. The house will seat about 900 people. No pains or 
expense seems to have been spared to make this “‘ House of the Lord”’ all that 
could be desired. And yet, by the. good management of those having the 
superintendence of the work, it was built at a cost of but little over $31,000. 
‘The whole edifice furnishes an illustration of what such men as the Balliets (of 
staunch Protestant Huguenot descent), Mickley, and others, animated by the 
spirit of their Christian ancestry do, when their hearts and hands lay hold of a 
good work. Prospered in their temporal interests by the favor of the Lord, 
they felt constrained to offer Him the best it was in their power to bring. 

For the occasion the weather was unfavorable, although a severe drqught 
‘made the rain prove so great a blessing, that its interference with the morning 
services was the less deplored. In consequence of this, however, the dedica- 
‘tion was postponed until the afternoon. It was conducted jointly by the 
esteemed pastors of the congregation: the Rev. E. J. Fogel, on the Reformed 
side, and the Rev. A. Renninger, on the Lutheran side, in the genuine old, 
-simple style, without any ritualistic zmprovements. And this, we may add, was in 
full accordance with the wishes of the people themselves, who are decidedly averse 
to all modern innovation upon the worship of their Churches. The preaching 
of the morning sermon (in German) was assigned to us; the Rev. Dr. Kremer, 
.of Lebanon, and Prof. Notz, of Allentown, assisting. In the afternoon the 
Rey. Prof. Horn, Principal of the Normal School, at Kutztown, preached, 
assisted by the Rev. Kepner, of Slatington, and Prof. Notz. Then followed the 
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dedication. As the weather had become more favorable, the Church was well 
filled with an attentive audience. On Monday the services were to be con- 
tinued by Prof. Notz, preaching in the morning, and Dr. Kremer in the after- 
noon. Our duties here, however, having compelled us toleave, we had not the 
privilege of attending those services, It was hoped that the Rey. Father Dr 
Dubs, of Allentown, and for many years the pastor of the congregation, would 
be present, but the infirmities of age, we presume, forbade his venturing out on 
so inclement a day. 

It was cheering to be permitted to see this new proof of the success attend- 
ing the labors of Bro. F ogel in this field. Eight months ago we participated in 
the re-opening of the greatly improved Jordan Church, and now this beautiful new 
edifice gives increased evidence that he is not toiling in vain. We rejoice 
with him and his devoted people in their joy in what has been thus accomplisheds 
and pray that still richer blessings may continue to attend his efforts to promote 
the cause of Evangelical Christianity, by the faithful preaching of the old Apos- 
tolic Gospel of the Lord, and the maintenance of the old principles and prac- 
tice, in their historical purity, of the Reformed Church. 


ANOTHER CONCERT OF PRAYER.—Nearly three years ago, it will be remem- 
bered, our readers, with all evangelical Christians generally throughout the 
world, were invited to unite with one another in prayer, with special reference 
to the great Ecumenical Council, which the Pope had summoned to meet in 
the following December. Very largely, we believe, that call was responded to, 
and prayer was fervently offered. The events that have since transpired in 
connection with the Papacy, and whether they be regarded as in answer to 
prayer or not, have been of the most marked character. The Council was seri- 
ously divided in itself, broke up in virtual confusion, and has been followed 
with disastrous consequences already to the whole Roman Catholic Church. 
Rome and all Italy, Spain and Austria, have had the Roman Catholic power 
uiterly broken in them, and the Bible, and evangelical preachers and teachers 
may now go almost anywhere throughout their bounds, and be protected in 
their work. Other vast interests also have been affected, and probably never 
has Protestantism—the synonym of civil and religious liberty—had such a 
_ prestige in the eyes of the world as it has this day. 

Now, asall this began its mighty development during the year in which this 
universal prayer had been called for, and has since followed it, there can be no. 
just ground for doubting that a like concert among evangelical Christians would 
be followed by equally blessed results. It has, therefore, been proposed that 
such united prayer be offered during the present month of May. The sugges- 
tion is warmly endorsed in Europe and America. 


THE following are suggested as topics for intercession : 


I. Prayer for the conversion of the souls of Roman Catholics, especially of 
their ecclesiastics and dignitaries, 


II. Prayer for particular countries, 
For France, that it may roject every religious system which places the tradi- 
tions of men on an equality with the Word of God, and that its unbelief may 
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be changed into truc faith. For Spain, that its preseut state of inquiry may 
pass into full Gospel light. or Jtaly, that its new freedom and opportunities 
may be followed by an awakening of conscience and renewal of heart amongst 
the people generally. For Germany, that the conflict now engaged in may 
develop real spiritual life, and lead to a new Reformation. or America, that 
in its Protestant countries the Light may shine more brightly, and in the Roman 
Catholic ones a great and effectual door may be opened to the preaching of the 
Gospel. or England, that the tendency to: Romanizing in Church and State 
may be checked, and scriptural holiness diffused among the people. For Jre- 
land, that the present subjection of the majority of its people to Romanism may 
be broken. | 

III. Prayer for Mission Fields—(1). That where the heathen or newly- 
converted Churches have not been misled as to the Christianity by the idolatrous 
usages of Rome, they may be saved from that evil; (2) that where the mission- 
aries of Rome confront our missionaries, the power of supreme grace may cause 
the truthto prevail; (3) that such heathens as have under Romish influence 
embraced a perverted Christianity, may be led to renounce all that is of heath- 
enism and all that is corrupt, and to seek and find the truth as it is in Jesus in 
all its fullness. 


ENCOURAGEMENT TO INTERCESSORY PRAYER.—Abraham.—Gen. xviii. 23-32 
— J will not destroy it for ten’s sake.” xix. 29.—‘‘God remembered Abra- 
ham, and sent Lot out of the . . . overthrow. 

Moses.—Exod. xxxiii. 1-17—* I will do this thing also that thou hast spoken.” 

¥ob.—Job xlii. 7-10,—“ The Lord turned the captivity of Job, when he 
prayed for his friends.” 

Elijah.—1 Kings xviii., James v. 17, 18.—He prayed again, and the 
heavens gave rain.” 

Elisha.—2 Kings iv. 14-37—“The child was dead.” ‘Hewentin... 
and prayed unto the Lord . . . . The childopened his eyes . . . she took up 
her son, and went out.” 

Hezehiah.—2 Kings xix.— Hezekiah prayed before the Lord. . . Isaiah 
sent, . . . saying, Thus saith the Lord, . . . That which thou hast prayed . . 
I have hgard.”’ : 

Nehemiah.—Neh. i, ii—1 prayed before the God of heaven.” . . * “ The 
king said unto me, why is thy countenance sad?” . . . “I prayed to the God 
of heaven.” . . . “So it pleased the king tosend me.” . . . “I said unto them, 
The God of heaven, he will prosper us.”’ 

Jonah iii, iv—*Let men and beast . . cry mightily unto God.” «And God 
repented of the evil that he had said that he would do unto them, and he did it 
not.” | 

Acts xii. 1-17.—‘ Peter was kept in prison, but prayer was made without 
ceasing of the church. ... The Lord brought him out of the prison.” 

Acts xxvi, 16-23. 1 Tim. ii.1, 5,8. James v.19, 20. 2 Pet. iii. 9, 15- 
Rey. xviii. 4, xxii. 6-9. 


THE committee of the Irish Episcopal Church who have in hand the revision 
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of the liturgy, have cut out of the Ordinal the words, “ Receive the Holy Ghost 
for the office and work of a priest,” etc., and this against the unanimous oppo- 
‘sition of the Bishops. The Church Times says that if this action “should be 
finally adopted, the Church of England will, of course, regard her erring sister 
as having made shipwreck of the faith, and it will become necessary to organize 


missions for the conversion of the backsliders.” In a pamphlet recently pub- | 


lished by him, Dr. Reichel shows that the Church of England is the only 
‘Church in* the whole world which uses the words appearing to confer the 
power of absolution, as the form of conferring orders. The alteration which 
he proposes is the substitution of a solemn Ordination Prayer, to be used dur- 
ing the imposition of hands, instead of the present imperative or donative form. 
He also proposes that the words, “Receive the Holy Ghost,”’ shall, in consis- 
tency, be omitted as well in the service for ordaining Bishops as in that for 
ordaining Presbyters. 


Revivals of religion are just now prevailing in many of our churches, East 
and West. Over two hundred persons have been hopefully converted in 
Leavenworth, and Mr. Hammond has gone to Lawrence, Kansas. About forty 
are rejoicing in hope in Baldwin City, Kansas, where Union meetings have 
been held. New Bethel Presbyterian Church, Indiana, has received twenty- 
eight as the chief fruits of its revived condition; and the Second Church of 
Indianapolis thirty-nine; the same Church in Terre Haute, twenty-two; and 
the Church at Carlisle, Ind., twenty-nine. In many of the Churches of Illinois 

and Ohio we hear of the multiplication of meetings aud cheering results. In 
Trenton, Ill., twenty have united with the Church; also twenty in Sable Grove; 
twenty-three at Wapella. The Rev. J. D. Potter, the evangelist, has been 
laboring in the Rev. Edward Taylor’s Church at Binghamton with good suc- 
cess, and previously among some of the Churches of Long Island. Quite a 
remarkable revival has been for some time in progress at Hempstead. The 
Methodist Church there, Rev. J. Lansing Taylor, pastor, was in a revival con- 
dition during the last Summer and Fall, and some thirty had professed conver- 
sion before the holidays. The interest deepened during the Week of Prayer, 
on the closing Sabbath evening of which a mass prayer-meeting was held. From 
that service, meetings were held every night and day for five weeks. ©ne hun- 
dred and thirty persons have professed conversions since Jan. 14th. Last Sab- 
bath morning Mr. Taylor admitted to the Church, on probation, eighty-five, 
and baptised thirty adults. The work has extended far beyond the limits of the 
congregation.— ew York Evangelist. 


A THEORY OF THE BIBLE.—At the recent annual meeting of the Cayuga 
County Bible Society, held in Auburn, Prof. Willis Beecher, of the Theological 
Seminary, delivered an address entitled «A Theory of the Bible,’? which was 
_ received with unusual favor. He was requested to repeat it, and subsequently 
permit its publication. This has been done, and the address is worthy the con- 
sideration extended to it. It presents important truths generally entertained in 
an original manner, and decidedly and strongly advocates the full and perfect 
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€ inspiration of the Scriptures. The “Theory” is stated in four propositions, as 
follows: 

First, We distinguish between the processes of Revelation, by which the 
truths of the Bible were given, and those of Inspiration, under which these 
truths, being given, were constructed into records. 

Secondly, Revelation must have been sometimes by natural, sometimes by 
special, and sometimes by miraculous means, according to the nature of the 
truths revealed. | 

Thirdly, Inspiration, as distinguished from Revelation, must have been 
wholly miraculous, and must have applied equally to every part of the records, 
and therefore guarantees the perfect reliability of every part, in the words in 
which it was originally written; yet so that the freedom of will of the authors 
was not impaired, but each wrote in his own style, according to the best of his 
own mind. 

Fourthly, our best present Bibles, whether Greek, Hebrew, Latin, French or 
English, are such accurate reproductions of the original documents, successively 
written by prophets and apostles, that in guaranteeing the reliability of the 
former, the Holy Ghost substantially guarantees that of the latter. 


PROFESSOR SAMUEL F. B. MorsE.—This distinguished man, who has been 
well called the father of telegraphy, died, at his residence, in the city of New 
York, on Tuesday evening, April 2d, nearly 81 years of age. He was a son 
of the Rev Jedediah Morse, D.D., who was the author of a Geography that 
was once well known and studied throughout the country. He was born in 
Charlestown, Mass., April 27th, 1791. In 1810 he graduated at Yale College, 
afterwards studied painting under the distinguished Benjamin West, in Eng- 
land, and at length settled down as an artist of promise. Returning, however, 
to Europe, in 1829, he studied chemistry and philosophy, and sailing again for 
the United States, in 1832, had the great idea of his life, the use of electricity 
for telegraphic purposes, suggested to him on ship-board, during that passage, 
in an incidental conversation with Dr. Charles S. Jackson, a fellow passenger 
for Boston. 

Experiment after experiment was made, and at length, on the 27th of May, 
1844, he had a wire completed from Washington to Baltimore, over which, as 
the first message ever transmitted thus, were the words, “ Behold, what God 
hath wrought!” From that time the great system has progressed, until now it 
nearly encircles the globe. : 

Prof. Morse was a good man, a member in full communion of the Madison 
Square Presbyterian Church, Rev. Dr. Adams, New York, and in various ways 
has his life been an efficient and enlarged instrument of good to his race and 
the world. Most emphatically was he an illustration of how much a man can 
do by an untiring and continued devotion to efforts to be useful, Few names 
stand higher, or will be more honored throughout the world than his. His is 
the praise among men of having taught the lightning to speak.— Christian 
Lnstructor. 


A NATION EVANGELIZED.—The Sandwich Islands present the most remark- 
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able illustration of the success of Christian missions in modern times. The 
results appear on a national scale, and under God were accomplished by a few 
faithful missionaries of the American board. The extent of the work done 
may be judged by the following statement : 

“There are fifty-six church organizations in a population of sixty thousand, 
and about one hundred and twenty church edifices built by themselves. The 
churches built by the people since they renounced idolatry, are worth more 
than a quarter of a million of dollars. All but three of their churches are pre- 
sided over by native pastors. They have also schools, a college, a theological 
seminary and female academies. Some of the native preachers are men of 
ability and eloquence, and the missionaries hear them preach with pleasure and 
profit. One-fourth of their native ministers are foreign missionaries, and every 
church last year contributed to the missionary treasury. Some of the churches 
gave an average of five and six dollars per member to the cause of benevolence. 


THE Reason Wuy He Lerr.—A writer in the Reformed Messenger declares 
that the reason why Dr. Giesy left the German Reformed Church and joined 
the high-church Episcopalians, was because he could not get a call to a congre- 
gation in the Reformed Church to suit him. Conversing lately with a minister 
of this church, we asked, Why could not Dr. Giesy get a call? He wasa 
D.D., an able preacher, and one of your best writers. Oh,” said he, “ Dr. 
Giesy was a ritualist of the highest type, and the people don’t want such men 
for their pastors.” Let this be a warning to all those aspiring men in the 
Lutheran church, who are laboring to introduce a more extended liturgical ser- 
vice into the churches. The people are not in favor of extended liturgical 
services. In ninety-nine cases out of a hundred, a vacant congregation would 
not elect a candidate who declared his intention of introducing the “full Litur- 
gical Altar Service.’—American Lutheran, 


RoMANIST.—M. Michaud, Vicar of the Madeline at Paris, has written to the 
Archbishop a letter, resigning all ecclesiastical preferment. He gives as his 
reason for this step, that the Archbishop requires the clergy not only publicly 
to profess belief in the dogmaof the Pope’s infallibility, but tobelieve it sincerely 
in their hearts. - He defies excommunication, and declares that he will remain 
a priest and a Catholic, but a Catholic believing with regard to Jesus Christ 
what has been everywhere, always, and by everybody believed, and not in a 
belief decreed by a man in Rome just as fallible as himself. He acts not merely 
on his own account, but for a party in the Church. A committee was appointed 
to assemble at M. Michaud’s house, in connection with Russian, German, 
English, Italian and Spanish committees, and Churches independent of the 
Ultramontane Episcopacy are to be opened as soon as sufficient funds are col- 
lected. 


AMERICAN BIBLE SocieTy.—William H. Allen, LLD., President of Girard 
College, Philadelphia, was unanimously elected President of the American Bible 
Society, at the March meeting of the managers, to succeed Mr. Robert Lenox, 
who has for some years occupied this position. 
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Cou. Von WuRSTEMBERGER, of Switzerland, a member of the Evangelical 
Alliance to Russia, who is now travelling in the Baltic Provinces of Russia, re- 
ports that “thousands of former forced converts to the Greek Church have now 
publicly returned to the Protestant Church,” to which they originally belonged, 
and which they never really renounced. There are large parishes from which 
the former members of the Greek Church have entirely disappeared, and several 
Pastors have already publicly confirmed so-called Greek converts, and admitted 
them to the communion. The number is rapidly increasing of Russians who 
publicly demand the repeal of the laws which dishonor their Church. 


JusT now, while the Japanese embassadors are visiting Washington, and 
receiving on all sides, from the President and from the American people, the 
most cordial meetings, it is special gratifying to hear of the growth of Prot- 
estant religious effort in Japan. Our latest advices state that in Yokohama steps 
are being taken to organize a Union Christian Church. Mrs. Pruyn and her 
fellow-helpers have fully begun work, have several Japanese pupils, and will 
soon have more. Miss Kidder, the young lady missionary of the Reformed 
Church in America, has thirteen pupils, Japanese girls, and one married lady, 
mother of one of her pupils and wife of one of the most influential merchants in 
Yokohama. Miss Kidder has also been invited by the Japanese Governor of 
the district of Kariagawa to go to Jeddo, and teach a family school for one of 
the chief officers there. If allowed to instruct other pupils besides those in that 
officer’s family, she will most probably do so, and begin female education in 
the capital. 


Nor RECANTED.—The New Liberal Catholic paper, Z’ Zsperence, recently 
started at Rome, says: ‘Different journals have announced the submission of 
Bishop Strossmayer to the doctrine of Papal infallibility. We are in a position 
to assure our readers in the most express manner, that M. Strossmayer has not 
made any submission, or retraced any of the positions which he maintained so 
brilliantly before the Council of the Vatican.” 


AMONG THE GERMANS.—The Presbyterian states that “The Presbyterian 
church entered upon the work among the Germans in California about eight 
months ago. It has two missions—one in San Francisco, and the other in Oak- 
land; the latter is under the care of the Rev. William Buckney, and meets with 
commendable encouragement. The former is under the care of the Rev. F. 
Fox. It has an encouraging attendance on its services, and has a Sunday-school 
of aneus two hundred members.” 


THE FRIENDS.—We do not often meet with statistics of the Society of Friends. 
The following figures, from their evzew, will, therefore, be of special interest 
to many of our readers, They are made up from the number of members re- 
ported by the Yearly Meetings in 1871: 

“New England Yearly Meeting, established 1661—members in 1871, 4403; 
New Vork, established 1695—members in 1871, 2858; Canada, established in 
1867—-members in 1871, 1641; Philadelphia, established in 1681—members in 
1871, 3500; Baltimore, established in 1671—members in 1871, 600; North 
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Carolina, established in 1708—members in 1871, 4000; Ohio, established in 
1812—-members in 1871, 2855; Indiana, established in 1821—members in 1871, 
17,200; Western, established in 1857—-members in 1871, 9749; Iowa, establish- 
ed in 1863—members in 1871, 8599. The total present membership is 57,405, 
and shows a gain of 755 over the numbers comprised in the Yearly Meetings 
existing twenty years ago. During these years the membership of the Meet- 
ings east of the Alleghanies has decreased 7722, while those west have increased 
8477. The ratio of adults to children is—in New York, 7.05; in New Eng- 
land, 4.98; in Philadelphia, 5.15; in Ohio, 3.56; in Indiana, 3.65; in Western, 
3.07; in lowa, 3.93. | 


Mr. THomAs C. DuNCAN, of Battle Creek, Michigan, died not long since, 
and in his will, after making liberal provisions for various relatives, leaves $10,- 
000 to the Methodist Church of Battle Creek , $10,000 to the Methodist Church of 
Pithole City, Pa., $25,000 to the Methodist Church in Plumer, Pa. » $5000 to a 
Mr. Leech of the Methodist Church, avd $40,000 Zo bishop Simpson, of the 
Methodist Church. 


A NEW Chinese temple was recently consecrated in San Francisco, with no 
less than seventy-five gods, two of which are twenty feet high and correspondingly 
large. This is paganism literally at our own doors. 


A “QUESTION BOX”’ has been placed at the entrance of the Park Church, 
Hartford, (Dr. Burton’s) in which honest inquirers are invited to deposit written 
questions respecting matters of faith and doctrine, on which they want light.. 
The pastor will answer these questions from the pulpit. 


DREYDORFF, in a new work on the Jesuits in the German Empire, just pub- 
lished at Leipsic, draws a few comparisons which are significant. Statistics 
prove that in Rome there are 237 times as many chances of being murdered as: 
in England, and 133% times more than in Protestant Prussia. In England it is. 
shown that one murder occurs for every 178,000 inhabitants; in Holland, one: 
for 163,000; in Prussia, one for 100,000; in Austria, one for 57,000; in Spain, 
one for 4113; and in Naples, one for 2750; but at Rome there is one homicide 
for every 750 of the inhabitants. Rome also scores the highest proportion of 
illegitimate children; the ratio of births of this class being nearly sixty-one times. 
greater in Rome than in London. It appears that in London there are for every 
one hundred legitimate births for illegitimate; in Leipsic, twenty; in Paris,. 
forty-eight; in Munich, 91; in Vienna, 118; and in Rome, 243.. 


In Wirtemberg, in five years, among 84,248 re-vaccinated adults, there were 
but two cases of small pox, while among 363,298 adults having been vaccina- 
ted in infancy only, there were 1058 cases. One successful re-vaccination at or 
after puberty is all that is required to supplement the infantile vaccination. This 
is attested by the experience of many physicians, and many statistics too scatter- 
ed to be quoted here. The cicatrix should be well marked. 


URSINUS COLLEGE, 


FREELAND, MONTGOMERY COUNTY, PA. 





, ACADEMIC DEPARTMENT. 
The Sprinc TERM of this popular Boarding School for Young 


Men opened APRIL 8, 1872, and continue twelve weeks. Instruction 
given by a corps of competent teachers in the elementary and higher branches 
of an English and Classical education, in German and other Modern Languages, 
in Music, Drawing and Painting. 
TERMS for Boarding and Tuition (French, Music, Drawing 


andPainting ext ra), at the rate of $180 for the school year of 40 weeks, 


COLLEGIATE DEPARTMENT. 


The College proper is distinct from the Academic Department. Its sessions 
correspond with those of the Academic Department. Applications for admission to the 
several classes can be made at any time. 


The FACULTY, as far as filled, consists of the following gentlemen: 
J. H. A. BOMBERGER, D.D., PRESIDENT, Professor of Mental 
and Moral Philosophy, &c. 
Rev. H. W. SUPER, A.M., VicE PRESIDENT, Professor of Mathe- 
matics, Mechanics, &c. 
J. SHELLEY WEINBERGER, A.M., Professor of Latin and 
Greek Languages, &c. 


Rev. JOHN VANHAAGEN, A. M., Professor, of German, His- 
tory, &Xc. 

Rev. A.J . BOWERS, A. M., Adjunct Professor of Languages, &c. 

, Professor of Belles Lettres, Political Economy, &c. 

J. W. SUNDERLAND, A. M., L.D.D., Professor of Geology, 
Chemistry and Botany. 

T. L. GRAHAM, A.M., Instructor in Anatomy, Physiology, &c. 


WILLIAM H. SNYDER, Instructor in the Academic Depart- 


ment. 
A full Theological course has been added for the free use of those who may 
wish to avail themselves of it 
pa@ >For further information regarding terms, etc., apply to 
J. H. A. BOMBERGER, 


Freeland, Montgomery County, Penna. 








NEW VOLUMES. 


THE HOUSE OF GOD. 


By Rev. W. W. Everts, D.D. An eloquent presentation of the 
reasons for prizing the public worship of God. It contains engrav- 
ings of thirteen churches of various styles and sizes, furnished by 
distinguished architects, with ground plans and descriptions; and, 
we trust, will prove a valuable assistance to churches throughout 
the country that intend building, as presenting them many valua- 
ble hints as to style, cost, etc. 133 pp.sq.12 mo. $1.50; post. r2c. 


The Temptation in the Desert, 


Lessons from Christ’s conflict and victory. By Rev. A. F. 
Dickson. Full of striking and profitable suggestions on this ever- 
memorable and very significant passage in our Lord’s life. The 
teacher of youth, the tempted and the troubled Christian, will find 
it valuable. 144 pp.18 mo. 4oc.; post. 8c. 


AMERICAN TRACT SOCIETY, 
H. N. THISSELG, 
1408 Chestnut Street, Philadelphia, 


WM. PAINTER & CO, 


BANKERS, 
No. 36 SOUTH THIRD STREET, 
PHILADELPHIA. 





DEALERS IN ALL ISSUES OF 


GOVERNMENT SECURITIES. 


Gold, Stocks and Bonds 


BOUGHT AND SOLD ON COMMISSION, 


AT THE 
PHILADELPHIA AND NEW YORK STOCK BOARDS. 


$e" Deposits received and Interest alowed by special agreement. 


THE 


REFORMED CHURCH 
MONTHLY. 


Vou. V—JULY, 1872.—No. 7. 





THREE CROSSES. 


A GREAT deal is said, written, and sung, now-a-days, about the 
cross, as an outward sign orsymbol. And it is a notable peculi- 
arity of those who claim to be what they call churchly in their 
views and practices, that they attach great importance to the 
matter, and strive to get others to adopt their views regarding it. 
Scarcely a new church can be built, but the question comes up: 
shall there be a cross on it? And at times this question excites 
warmer discussions and engages deeper interest than any other 
connected with the work. When this is decided either way, the 
next point may be about ornamenting the pulpit or ‘the altar’’ 
with the same cherished symbol—it may even be found embroi- 
dered on the ‘communion cloth,” or seen hanging from some 
‘‘marker’’ of the Bible or the hymn-book. 

Outside of the Church, and apart from sacred places, the cross 
is met with every hour in the day, and at every turn in our com- 
mon walks, but especially at the corners of the more fashionable 
streets of a great city, and in avenues thronged by those who 
may be prominent as patterns of elegant taste in whatever serves 
to adorn the dress and advantageously set off persons of superior 
refinement. There may be seen crosses of pure gold, severely 
plain or elaborately wrought ; crosses of pearls, and diamonds, 
and other most precious stones; crosses of the deepest jet and of 
the purest white; crosses with the emblematic serpent, and 
others with flowery wreaths around them. They are worn as 
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- -breast-pins over hearts of men and women, old and young; hearts 
which should know well what the apostle meant by being’* cruci- 
fied with Christ,’’ and as ear-rings by those to whom no melody 
should be so sweet as that which sings the praises of Him who 
‘‘oave His lifea ransom for many.’’ It may be seen hanging 
from heavy golden chains which adorn necks which should be 
bowed in cheerful submission to the ‘‘ yoke which is easy and the 
burden which is light.”’ 

Taking this very prevalent use of such crosses as a true token 
of a correspondingly prevalent sfzvc¢ of devotion to the things. 
commonly thought to be represented by the cross, there might 
well seem to be ground for encouragement. If past history and 
present facts warranted the opinion or belief that real piety, in — 
any age, abounds in proportion to the abundant use of the 
avowedly christian emblem of such piety, then the age we live 
in must be a very devout and earnestly religious age. On the 
assumption that this is so, christianity never presented a more 
hopeful aspect than it does at this present time. Does it? 

We may even go further. In the very prevalent use of the 
outward symbol of the cross, the present period contrasts very 
strongly with immediately preceding periods. It is within the 
memory of persons not yet fifty years old, that crosses were rarely 
seen even on Episcopal churches, and scarcely ever worn at all, 
as symbolic ornaments, by private christians. But how great a 
change has taken place of late in this respect. Now not only is 
it found surmounting the spires of almost every Episcopal church; 
but Lutheran, Methodist, and evex Reformed churches have, in 
not a few instances, adopted it; whilst members of all those 
denominations, by the thousands, may be seen displaying the 
significant emblem in their daily dress. Evidently there has been 
_ across revival, powerfully though very noiselessly for the greater 
part, going on upon every side, and in the leading Protestant 
communions. From having been long in disuse, the cross emblem 
has certainly been growing in favor, and gained a strong hold 
upon the popular regard. 

Altogether, therefore, a subject is thus offering itself for con- 
sideration, which should not be slighted or carelessly dismissed. 
How is this peculiar revival of regard for the commonly recog- 
nized spmbol of christianity to be regarded? What does it 
mean that so great a change has taken place in Protestant senti- 


Lhree Crosses, ost 


ment and practice, with reference to the use made of the emblem? 
Can the case be accounted for, and is the explanation which may 
be given of it <a as a proof of real Christian piegr and 
improvement ? 

Questions like these very naturally suggest themselves, in view 
of the facts which have been named. And they as naturally lead 
the mind to a review or investigation of the whole subject at 
crosses, as connected with Christianity. 

Such an inquiry brings ‘Aree crosses, or the cross in a threefold 
aspect under view, each of which is entitled to special considera- 
tion. First of all, we have 


The Cross of Calvary, 


or that literal material cross to which the sacred body of our Lord 
was nailed when He offered Himself a sacrifice for our sins. What- 
ever the form of that cross may have really been, or may be to 
our mind when we think of it, it possesses the greatest significance 
for every true believer, on account of the wse which was made of 
it at the time, and the unspeakably solemn and important event 
immediately connected with it. That piece of wood, or “tree” 
(as it was once called), very naturally acquired an interest and a 
meaning which could belong to no other. It was the instrument 
of the most painful bodily sufferings inflicted upon our Redeemer, 
and of the infliction of those sufferings under circumstances of 
the greatest apparent ignominy and outward reproach. 

Jesus had been used to bodily suffering even in this literal sense. 
He ‘‘had carried our sorrows and borne our griefs.”’ By hunger 
and thirst, by frequent exposures and weariness, by the crown of 
thorns, by smitings in the face and by stripes, His sacred body - 
had been subjected to ill treatment and pain. But nothing He 
had ever before endured, equalled the sufferings | of the cross. 
There were, indeed, other modes of punishment, in some respects 
more sharply severe. Man’s cruel ingenuity has proven its satanic 
skill in inventing penal tortures for the body more indescribably 
painful than those connected with a crucifixion. And even those 
attending crucifixion, as practiced by heathen Rome in our Sa- 
viour’s time, were aggravated by additions which the fiendish zeal 
of later times, under nominally Christian Rome supplied, for the 
feignedly merciful purpose of saving the souls of those whom it 
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condemned as heretics. But whilst such other executions might 

be attended with far sharper pains, those to which the body was 

subjected on the cross, were greatly dreaded, and regarded with 

special terror, because they were commonly so lingering and pro-> 
tracted. 

It was, however, less the painful nature of this mode of execu- 
tion, than the ignominy of it which was taken into consideration. 
No death penalty was so abhorred as death by the cross. Only 
those -held guilty of the most abominable crimes, and on whom 
the greatest reproach was to be laid, as utterly despised as well as 
hated by their fellow-men, were doomed to this death. And its 
infliction upon the Lord Jesus, was meant to carry with it the com- 
bined detestation and abhorrence of all who were represented in 
the ignominious penalty. By the sentence of the sanhedrim, the 
ecclesiastical or spiritual court, by the condemnation of the 
Roman governor, the civil or imperial court, and by the boister- 
ous anathemas of the people, the court of mankind at large, the 
Redeemer of the world was branded as though He were the vilest 
of malefactors, with the penalty of the cross. 

In all this, too, the holy truth and justice of God, infinitely 
higher than the cruel injustice of malignant man, and overruling 
this for merciful ends, had its part. The execution of the divine 
purpose and plan of redemption, required that the Lamb of God, 
who came to take away the sin of the world, should make the 
required atonement for sin, by enduring even in His body, the 
extreme pains and reproach involved in such a bitter and igno- 

‘minious death. Hence, Jesus was delivered to this very death, ‘‘ by 
the determinate fore-knowledge and counsel of God.’’ He had 
voluntarily become the substitute of sinners. So, it was needful 
that He should submit to whatever reproach as well as to what- 
ever bodily pain was due to them. He that consented to become 
a curse for man, must surrender Himself, and be surrendered to 
the accursed death of the cross. 

For these reasons, then, the literal, material cross of Calvary, 
possesses such intensely solemn interests for every one who has 
been led by faith to behold the Lamb of God, and who has hope 
of being reconciled to God by the peace-speaking blood of the 
cross. 7 

But can such ever think of that cross without the deepest sor- 
row and grief? Can any thing pertaining to 77, as the instrument 
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of the Redeemer’s sorest bodily sufferings and deepest humilia- 
tion, stir up any other feelings than feelings of self-condemning 
anguish and abasing sorrow for the sins which made His being 
nailed to the accursed tree necessary? Surely the thought of 
His cross, the literal cross of Calvary, must shut out every thing 
like personal pride, or thoughts of serving that pride and pam- 
pering it, by making an image of that cross a means of such vain 
gratification. | | 

Let the cross of Calvary, then, be remembered; let every true 
believer’s heart and mind often stand before it in most earnest 
contemplation. But let it be ever viewed as it is, set before us in 
the gospel of His sufferings upon it, then will every thought of it 
and every emotion awakened by such believing thought, have the 
best effect. Above all, will such meditations guard the spirit 
against perverting the wood of Calvary’s cross into an idol by 
which Christ is hidden, and the true purpose of His crucifixion 
is frustrated for those bowing to the idol instead of giving the 
heart to Him. | : 

Two other crosses claim consideration: the spiritual cross of 
true Christianity, and false cross of ritualism.. 





Sooner or later, to every one, comes the question which Pilate 
asked the Jews—‘‘What then shall I do with Jesus which is called 
Christ ?’”? Ifa man cares nothing for the principles of science or 
art, or takes no interest in politics, he simply lets the subject 
alone, giving no thought to it. But this question will be answered, 
and can be but in one of two ways. No one can settle the matter 
for you; each soul must make its own reply. Careless, indifferent 
fellow-sinner, do you think to evade replying to this all-important 
question while you live? If you pass your life thus, you have al- 
ready answered it, unconsciously to yourself it may be, but it has 
had a reply in the rejection of Him. But when at the Judgment 
you stand before your despised Saviour, you will not then think, 
“‘ What shall 1 do with Jesus?’ The one thought will be, ‘* Oh/ 
what will He do with me ?” 


a 
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ABUSING WEAK CONSCIENCES. 


_ CONSCIENCE may be, practically, defined as man’s moral sense 
of right and wrong. The wzatural conscience is that moral 
(ethical) sense of right and wrong which is governed by the law | 
of nature implanted in every heart,(Rom.i). The enlightened, 
or Christian conscience, is the ‘same sense instructed and governed 
by the Spirit and Word of God. 

Every sincere and earnest person desires, above everything else, 
to do what is right, according the best known standard and law of 
right. Every true Christian desires, above all things, to do what 

_is right according to the revealed will of God and command- 
ments of Christ. The renewed heart hates sin, and supremely 
loves God. Both the hatred of sin, as offensive and dishonorable 

to God and the love of God as the purest and best affection which 

can animate the heart, strongly urge the true and faithful dis- 
ciple of Christ to use all care in keeping aconscience void of offence 

toward God and men. ~ 

Great sensitiveness on this point is a general and proper cha- 
racteristic of every genuine Christian. Hence, he will seek most 
diligently to learn the whole will of God, so that he may as- 
suredly know what is wrong and what is right, in order to shun the 
former and do the latter. He gladly avails himself of every help 
in the case, and cheerfully listens to and heeds the counsel of 
those in whose goodness and wisdom he thinks he may confide. 

A correct knowledge of wrong and right being so important in > 
the case, it becomes one of the most solemn and important duties 
of those called to be teachers in the Church—that is of ministers | 
of the Word—wisely, faithfully, and tenderly to instruct the con- 
science of those under their care. They may, in this way, greatly 
help and comfort the ignorant and the weak. Clearly, their office 
and duty, in this respect, give them immense power for good, if 
they know how to use that power aright. 

But thé office and its moral power may be misused and abused, 
to the great injury and distress of poorly instructed and weak 
consciences. . | 

This may be done undesignedly. The instructor may himself 
be ignorant or unwise; and being mistaken in his own views 

of right and wrong, may mislead others by his own mistakes. 
Then the blind leads the blind, and both fall into the ditch. — 
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There may, however, also be a designed misuse or abuse of the 
conscience. Those set to be teachers of duty and right, may 
pervert their office to bad and selfish or partisan ends, and take 
wicked advantage of their official power over the moral sense of 
men, to serve and to promote those.ends. Ministers of error, 
bigotry and superstition, may seek in this way to advance their 
cause, or to choke remonstrance against it, or crush opposition to 
it, by trying to terrify persons more upright and conscientious 
than themselves, through their conscience, into silence or sub- 
mission. If such ministers (or priests) succeed, the blind and 
feeble may fall into the ditch, but wo to those who have led or 
driven them into it. 

To suppose that any one invested with the sacred and a 
ble office of teacher in the Church, would be knowingly and 
designedly guilty of such an offence, involves something appall- 
ing. One naturally shrinks from charging so heinous a sin upon 
any particular individual. It is better to leave such cases with 
Him who searches the heart, and whose judgment is ever just. 

But the general fact cannot be denied. Whether it is done 
knowingly or ignorantly, with ah upright or a bad purpose, 
_ attempts have been, and are often made, to work upon men’s 
conscience in ways which have been calculated to do them wrong, 
and by which they have been abused. Many sad illustrations and 
proofs of this are furnished by the history of religion, and even 
within the sphere of Christianity, or at least of nominal Chris- 
tianity. 

The Romish Church abounds with oon. There is not an error 
in the whole dark list of her many heresies, which that Church 
has not tried to force upon men by appeals and threats intended 
to alarm their consciences and terrify them into an acceptance 
of such error. First of all, it is claimed that the Church is infalli- 
ble, and has supreme authority to decide and say what things are 
necessary to be believed and done, in order to escape the pangs of 
hell and secure the bliss of Heaven. Even the Scriptures must 
be understood, if they are searched at all, as the Church explains 
them, and the Church may add to them such doctrines and rules 
as she pleases. It is asserted that full authority to do so has been 
given‘by the Lord to His Church. Hence, her voice is to be 
regarded as the voice of God, and her commands as His. 

But this power, they say, is not given to the whole Church. If 
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is vested in her ministers or priests, and especially and preémi- 
nently in their highest representative, the Pope. What he decrees, 
the priests accept and teach ; and what they thus teach, is to be 
taken as enjoined by God! ‘That is, under the pretence of the 
commission to preach the Gospel of Christ, as the ambassadors 
of Christ, the priest may preach and teach what he pleases, and . 
insist upon its being received and complied with, under pain of 
eternal torments of body and soul in the world to come. 

And all possible means are used to impress the minds and 
hearts of people, from their youth up, with such outrageous false- 
hoods. No sin is held to be so heinous as to resist or reject the 
teachings of the Church; that is the priesthood; that is the Pope. 
Does he not speak as God’s prophet? Does he not command as 
God’s vicegerent? Who then is even a Huss, a Luther, a 
Zwingli, a Calvin, a Knox, to say nothing of the plain unlettered 
Christian, that he should dare to gainsay the mandates of the 
Lord Jesus Christ? What heresy can be so damnable as that 
which prefers the Lord’s Supper of the Gospel, or of the New 
Testament, to the Mass of Rome. 

In this way people’s consciences are enslaved, debased, by 
being filled with dread of sinning against God, and incurring his 
sorest displeasure, if they dare to follow the plain teaching of His 
Word, instead of bowing submissively to the authority of the 
Church. eee oe 

A member of the Romish Church may somehow be brought to 
doubt the truth of some of its doctrines, and express his doubts, 
and betray a strong disposition to accept the contrary truth. | 
Immediately he is charged with heresy, arraigned for the crime, 
and subjected to the most vigorous trial. If it is in a country 
where the Church has full power, he will be threatened with the 
severest temporal penalty. All that ingenious artifice can do, 
will be done to confuse him, bewilder and ensnare him. This 
failing, other means are used. His judges will try to make him 
think that he is committing a most hideous offence, that he is a 
rebel, a perjurer, a dupe of the devil, possessed, a blasphemer. If 
he is firm, being strong in the faith wrought in him through the 
Gospel, he is finally given over asareprobate. Priests curse 
him, the Pope curses him, the whole Church is commanded to 
hold him accursed. He is cursed in every member of his body, 
in all his senses, in his meat and drink, in his raiment and his 
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bed, in his work and his rest. He is cursed*in every faculty of 
his mind, and every power of his soul, and abandoned to more 
fearful curses in the future life. 

If the Church has the power, he will be led forth as a malefac- 
tor, with a malefactor’s dress put on him, painted or embroidered 
all over with pictures of devils, as one consigned to satanic fury, 
and so his heresy is burned with him at a stake. 

Look! cry the priests—how dreadful a thing it is to be a 
heretic. See the just and fearful doom of a man who has dared 
to turn against the doctrines of God’s holy Church, and to resist 
her heavenly authority! . Let the multitude take warning from 
the wicked wretch’s fate. Let mothers be careful to train their 
children to a better course, and from infancy warn them against 
perpetrating so heinous a crime! 

And no pains are spared to make, if possible, the victim of all 
this hellish cruelty himself believe, that he must indeed be one of 
the worst of sinners, to have fallen into a crime so awful as that 
of rejecting the doctrines of God proclaimed by His chosen high- 
priest, the most holy Pontiff of Rome, or by his priests. 

But this abuse of conscience is not confined to the ghostly 
usurpations of Rome. ‘The spirit of Popery has, in this respect, 
as in some others, spread beyond its nominal limits, and with 
slightly tempered force is cherished by some who claim to be 
Protestants. Efforts are made, where those indulging this spirit 
can sway a majority, to fasten the old yoke upon the conscience, 
and create the feeling that everything enjoined by an ecclesiastical — 
judicatory, must be promptly accepted and obeyed. It has even 
been asserted, asa law not to be questioned, that when such a 
judicatory commands, no private conscience has a right to hesi- 
tate at compliance. Protestant ministers proclaim from their 
pulpits, that the people are bound to receive as the truth whatever 
is officially taught; and that any refusal to do so, or any question- 
ing of the things taught, shows a bad mind, a bad heart, and isa 
sin against God. | 

All this, ofcourse, aims at enslaving the conscience of men. And 
the more sincere, the more anxiously desirous of doing right 
people are, the more easy will it be found to succeed with this 
desire. Many are naturally timid. They cherish an almost 
superstitious regard for their spiritual guides and teachers. And 
they are often only too apt themselves to forget that those teachers 
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are bound by a charter, by a rule of faith and doctrine, by which 
the truth of what they teach may and should be proven and tried. 
Unjust advantage is taken of these things; and some filling the 
office usurp ‘‘dominion over the faith’’ of the people, ‘‘lording it 
over God’s heritage,’ instead of being ‘‘helpers of their joy.’’ 
‘They seek to bring the Church, that is, the chosen people of God, 
into spiritual slavery again, by working upon the consciences of 
those who may not be well enough instructed to know their rights, 
or too timid to maintain them. Or they may try to work upon 
weak minds and hearts, by turning the perverted moral sentiment 
of the community against those who may show any hesitation in 
submitting to their (the priests) authority. 

Quite a number of unpleasant instances illustrating this disposi- 
tion to drive Christians into spiritual bondage, by such means, 
might be given. In one case, certain persons were very gravely 
and solemnly admonished, that they were in great danger of com- 
mitting the awful crime of schism ; because a number of them had 
met to confer and pray together in reference to some matters of 
great importance to themselves as Christians, and seriously affecting 
the interests of the Church. In another case, certain parties were 
warned against their danger of falling into the fearful sin of sedi- 
tion, because they had the candor and boldness to expose and 
resist the innovating encroachments of a party which had managed 
by partisan manceuvring to get a nominal majority on its side. 
In still another case, some leading abettors of certain revolution- 
ary measures, tried to compel those conscientiously opposed to the 
_ measures, to support them by raising contributions in their favor. 
Others, again, have been most gravely and solemnly told, that 
certain new things, offensive to the majority of the people, were 
ordered or adopted by Synod, and so had divine authority, and 
ought to be allowed without opposition. But these instances will 
suffice. | 

The whole thing is simply an attempt to introduce into the 
Evangelical Protestant Church, the priestly tyranny of Rome. 
It is a wicked perversion of the Evangelical principle of proper 
Christian submission to such spiritual authority as is in harmony 
with the Gospel, and a most shameful abuse of private Christian 
conscience. The wrong is one which is always connected with a 
false, hierarchical Churchism; indeed, it is its main prop. 
Caiaphas tried it in the case of our Lord Jesus Christ. The 
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Sanhedrim (priests and pharisees) tried it on Peter and James, 
(Acts iv). And it is the spiritual rack, thumb-screw, and strait- 
jacket, which most of those who are strongest in pleading 
for an outward sacerdotal succession, have inherited from ages 
past in time, but also not yet wholly past in their bad temper 
and satanic devices : 

Happily these devices do not always succeed. There are those 
who, whatever their real tenderness of conscience may be, cannot 
be frightened from the right by any denunciations which priests: 
or Popes may hurl against them. Timid and weak as they are in 
themselves, they had rather be right with Paul in prison, than wrong 
with Annas onthe throne. No pretended “divine right’’ of kings, 
or of those in outward authority, however artfully or impudently 
pressed, can ‘dazzle or delude them into obeying the unrighteous 
commands of men, rather than the holy law of God. No affected 
horror of some one claiming to be a legitimate successor of 
Aaron or of Peter, shrieking blasphemy, sacrilege against them, 
because they call the worshipped host an idol, and refuse to 
acknowledge the mother of Jesus to be the most potent queen and 
mistress of Heaven; nothing of all this can move them to fear, 
lest they should fall into an unpardonable sin by refusing to com- 
ply with the demands of vain and polluting human traditions and 
ordinances. And no airs of sacred authority assumed by men 
who may seek to hide their arrogance or spite beneath the thin 
covering of a nominal synodieal injunction, or prohibition, can 
blind them to the impotence and nullity of an unconstitutional 
and unscriptural act, or awe them into sinning for conscience’ 
sake against the true Lord of their conscience. 

They know such artifices, as of old, the instruments of priestcraft 
and hierarchical tyranny. And whilst well aware that not every- 
thing decried as priestcraft and tyranny are such, they have learned, 
as well from the Scriptures as from experience, that whenever those 
two spirits of the pit do try to bring the bodies and souls of men 
under their dark and cruel power, the rights of conscience, the 
rights of humanity, and the honor of God and His true Church 
require that they should be resisted, if need be, unto blood. 





Ir you would be pungent, be brief; for it is with words as with 
sunbeams—the more they are condensed the deeper they burn. 
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GREAT DISCUSSION AT ROME. 


[Tue following important Report, taken from the New York 
Observer, has been lying over for two months, awaiting a place in 
our pages. Other matter has till now crowded it out. But it is 
too valuable to be lost. Although, therefore, it comes in late, 
the argument has lost none of its cogency, and the facts retain 
all their significance ; and both merit a careful reading and pre- 
servation. | 


We have had occasion for many years to chronicle no event at 
Rome (save the declaration of the infallibility of the Pope) of 
such importance as the discussion of the question, ‘‘ Whether St. 
Peter was ever at Rome,”’ so graphically described by our corres- 
pondent. It was not the question that is of such significance, 
but the fact that the discussion could take place, and that, too, by 
the invitation of the Pope’s own doctors of theology, under the 
sanction of the Pope. It is a new era in the history of the city of 
Rome, the centre of the great apostasy. It is a new leaf turned 
over in the records of the papacy, and the reading of it cannot 
fail to have a great influence upon those who have been taught, 
that to listen to the words of a Protestant orator, is a mortal sin. 

The effect of this discussion, as we learn from other sources 
than the letter of our correspondent, has been most beneficial to 
the cause of truth. The Roman daily paper, Liberal in politics 
—the Capitale—has a report of the speeches, which occupy twen- 
ty-one columns and which will be read by thousands. It charac- 
terizes the discussion as ‘‘an event of immense importance.”’ It 
sums up the arguments by saying, that the result of this trial of 
strength was most damaging to the priests, and that ‘‘the triumph 
of the evangelical ministers could not have been more splendid.”’ 
Signore Gavazzi, one of the disputants on the Protestant side, 
writes to a friend in Dublin from Rome: 

‘It is here considered the greatest event of the century, even 
more than the material entrance of our army by the breach of 
Porta Pia. Itis the entrance, after fourteen centuries of mental 
enslavement, of the freedom of thought, of examine, of choice. 
Moreover, it is an admission that the doctrines of Rome are sub- 
ject to controversy, and can be refuted and denied. This circum- 
stance alone contributed a complete revolution in the Roman 
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system of blind obedience and compulsion. Moreover still, it is 

an explicit confession of our rights, because till then to the pres- 
ent time, they tried to treat us as apostates, heretics, almost like 
brigands, and yet they are now obliged to recognize us true bel- 
ligerents, and their equal compeers in the field of discussion. 

Under those circumstances, the fact of our controversy took the 

largest proportions, and its uppermost importance was well under- 
stood by all classes here, especially for its incalculable conse-. 
quences. We have to be glad of the result.”’ 

It is significant, writes the London Dazly ews — 
at Rome, that ‘‘the Pope has ordered Cardinal Patrizi to address 
a letter to the College of Theologians, forbidding hereafter any 
of its members, or any other member of the Church of Rome, 
publicly to confute Protestant preachers. Evidently the debate 
on the presence of St. Peter in Rome, has been considered at the 
Vatican as a failure, and those gentlemen have no desire to enter 
upon a fresh contest.’’ | 


-WAS PETER THE APOSTLE EVER IN ROME? 
Letter from our Correspondent, Mrs. £. B. Gould. 


RomkE, Feb. 12, 1872. 

I must tell you of a discussion between Catholic priests and 
Protestant clergymen, proposed by the former with permission 
of the Pope, and held on Friday and Saturday evenings, the 8th 
and oth inst., in the SalaSabina. The fact that the discussion 
was public, and that it was held by permission of the Pope, would 
make it an event in the religious history of Italy. But when we 
remember the subject chosen—one upon which Protestants them- 
selves differ in opinion—the wonderful victory gained by the _ 
Italian clergymen, shows how little true logic, how little real 
reasoning, is to be found even among the most eminent of the 
Romish clergy. They are splendid sophists, but in this instance 
they had to deal with men against whom sophistry not only 
could not prevail, but who were able (and, you may be sure, 
no less*willing), to show to themselves and their audience that 
_ sophistry and truth are enemies. 


THE CHALLENGE. 


The occasion of the discussion was in this wise: In several of 
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the Italian Protestant churches, where weekly the various errors 
of Rome are combated, it is customary to announce that any who 
wish may bring forward arguments to prove the truth of the doc- 
trines attacked. Of this general invitation, a very unfair advan- 
tage was taken, on occasion of Mr. Spurgeon’s visit to Rome. 
_He had been requested to address the little Baptist church in 
Rome—of course, by means of an interpreter. The priests, 
_ furious that his well-known eloquence and power should be brought 
to bear upon the minds of any Catholics who might happen to 
stroll in (as they constantly do, like the Athenians of old, to. 
hear some new thing), entered the room to dispute the authority 
by which Protestant clergymen pretend to preach. But on 
occasion of Mr. Sciarelli, the Methodist clergyman, giving notice 
that he would prove that St. Peter was never in Rome, six priests 
and some thirty followers entered the room, approached the pul- 
pit, and demanded a public meeting to be held, at which the sub- 
ject should be discussed. Mr. Sciarelli accepted the challenge, 
with the proviso that the disputants should be an equal number 
of Protestants and Catholics, and no interruption to the discourse 
of the orators allowed. The arrangements were placed in the 
hands of a committee, who fufilled their duties admirably. The 
hall was brilliantly lighted. The presidents were four in number. 
Prince Chigi, the President of the Society for Catholic interests, 
and Judge Tosti, were on the Catholic side; and Mr. Piggott, 
who has been for long years laboring in Italy and hasa flourishing | 
school in Padua, and Dr. Philip, who is particularly interested in 
the efforts made for the conversion of the Jews, were on the side 
of the Protestants. The Protestant clergymen who took part in 
the debate, were Messrs. Sciarelli, of the Methodist, Ribetti of 
the Vaudois, and Gavazzi of the Free Italian church. The steno- 
graphers of the Council were appointed to note the discourses of 
the Catholics, and those of the Parliament those of the Protest- 
ants. The Catholic orators were Messrs. Fabiana, Cipolla and 
Guidi. | 

Mr. Sciarelli opened the discussion. I should tell you a little. 
of the audience. They were seated, the Protestants on the right, 
and the Catholics on the left of the entrance. Near the pulpit is an 
estrade, within which the orators, clergymen, priests, committees, 
reporters and others were seated. Your correspondent had a seat 
‘within this enclosure, so that she saw and heard admirably all that. 
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passed. There had not been perfect fairness used in the distribu- 
tion of tickets, the Catholic part of the audience being larger 
than the Protestant; the former having also the use of a room at 
the end of the hall, beyond the presidents’ seats, at the door of 
which frowning faces of young Jesuits and priestlings were 
crowded. The first evening, no women were visible on the 
Catholic side of the house. On the second, a very few were 
present. The young men of the society for the promotion of 
Catholic interests were on hand in large numbers. Their con- 
duct was often exceedingly menacing. Judge Tosti requested the 
audience to abstain from all marks of approbation and disappro- 
bation, and to allow the discussion to proceed in perfect order. 
But, while he was never once obliged to repeat this request to the 
Protestants, he was often obliged loudly to call the zealous 
defenders of Catholic interests to order; and when he did not 
rise to insist upon quiet, he by signs.of disapprobation controlled’ 
the demonstrations of this part of the audience. 

After the meeting had been called to order, Father Gavazzi 
proposed that the assembly should join in the repetition of the 
Lord’s prayer. The Catholics were nonplussed. They might 
buy with us, sell with us, cheat us, curse us—but pray with 
us! Not quite. Prince Chigi, who is a perfect man of the 
world, came to the rescue of his clerical friends, who looked 
ready to say, ‘‘Get thee behind me, Satan,’’ to Father Gavazzi 
and all his company, and who were really in a pitiable state of 
embarrassment, and proposed that everybody who chose should 
pray mentally, a few minutes being given for the purpose. One 
could imagine the ‘Madonna mias,”’ and the ‘‘Beata San Antonio 
mios,’”’ and the less classical and orthodox ejaculations in which 
the society for Catholic interests indulged themselves under their 
breath, but there was no apparent prayer to anybody. They 
probably considered it best to watch, under the circumstances. 


‘ ‘ 
OPENING OF THE DEBATE. 


Mr. Sciarella, in opening his discourse, set forth the doctrine 
of the Roman Catholic Church, namely: That St. Peter arrived 
at Rome in the year 42, that he remained there twenty-five years, 
and was there martyred in the reign of Nero. Mr. Sciarelli, taking, 
of course, the Bible as his guide, showed the life of St. Peter, the 
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places he had visited, tracing his journeying so closely that he 
had soon cut off fifteen of the twenty-five years of his pontificate. 
By the history the Scripture gives of the life of St. Paul in Rome, 
he also proved that St. Peter could not have been in Rome with 
him. One overwhelming circumstance mentioned by St. Paul 
would apparently forever set that matter at rest. ‘‘All men,’’ he 
says, forsook him. ‘Only Luke’’remained with him. Yet at that 
very time, according to Catholic faith, St. Peter must have been 
with him in prison, having his head beaten against the wall 
(does not the mark remain even unto this day?) and baptizing 
his jailers from a fountain which he caused miraculously to spring 
up for the purpose, (and that there is real water in the Mamer- 
time prison, who can deny)? | 

The next speaker was Mr. Fabiani, a priest, one of the theolo- 
gians of the Council, who commenced his discourse by beating 
a tremendous retreat. He did not attempt to prove the Catholic 
doctrine of St. Peter’s twenty-five years’ bishopric at Rome. 
That he was obliged to yield, although, of course, he did not 
do so openly. Oh, no! he only stated that his opponent had 
wandered from the subject proposed. This had nothing to do 
with the time of the apostle’s arrival, or the length of his abode 
there! If he were there but for aday, but for an hour, Catholics 
are right and Protestants wrong. (The fact that the coming of 
St. Peter to Rome is a necessary foundation to the Church of 
Rome, without which it must fall, wasagain and again insisted upon 
by, the Catholic orators). After laying down this startling pro- 
position, Mr. Fabiani went a little further, and declared that they 
did not admit Holy Scripture alone as proof. His arguments 
were tradition, the fact that the heretics never called the matter 
in question, and quotations from the fathers of the third century, 
a supplying of chronology to the Bible, a taking for granted that 
the epistle of St. Peter, dated at Babylonia, was written at Rome. 
Mr. Fabiani says he has studied this matter forty years; it is 
known, notorious and certain. And, after he had said his Say, 
poorly enough, Mr. Ribetti’s turn came. He bids adieu to the 
pontificate of St. Peter, and reviews the proofs of his having been 
at Rome, with a sarcasm that was simply scorching. His adver- 
sary, Cipolla, succeeded him, but had literally nothing to 
say; and with this nothing, the first evening’s discussion was 
closed. | 
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THE GREAT SPEECH 


of the occasion was reserved for Saturday evening. It was 
made by Father Gavazzi, who has devoted so much attention to 
this subject. The twenty-five years’ pontificate having been given 
up by his adversaries, he had but to consider whether St. Peter 
was everin Rome. He began bya withering bit of argument. 
Cardinal Bellarmine had been cited as having declared that the 
fact of the Scripture being silent on the subject of St. Peter’s 
journey to Rome, was itself a proof of his having been there. 
‘‘Thiers, in his history of the French Empire, does not speak of 
a journey made to America by the first emperor,’’ said Father 
Gavazzi, ‘‘and of his having resided a considerable time in Wash- 
ington. This silence proves that Napoleon did visit the New 
World and take up his abode in Washington.’’ Ah, we may be 
sure that in the Acts of the Apostles—wherein the history, the 
progress, the persecutions and the triumphs of the Church; 
wherein the journeys of St. Peter to Lidda, Joppa, Samaria, Ce- 
sarea, Jerusalem, &c., are related—his journey to Rome, and his 
labors there as Bishop of the Church, would as surely have been 
recorded in the Acts of the Apostles, as was the journey to 
Moscow in the history of NapoleonI. The Catholic orators 
had set about the proof that the journey to Rome from Jerusalem 
was aneasy one. Father Gavazzi, while declaring himself unable 
to call it an easy one even in these days, insisted that this was not 
the point at issue. ‘‘ DID HE COME AT ALL?”’ is the question. 

I will not repeat the arguments used by the other Protestant 
orators, upon some of which Father Gavazzi enlarged, but only 
mention some of those he alone employed. The prophesy of St. 
Peter’s death is contained in these words to the Pharisees: 
** Some of them ye shall crucify.’’ But two of the disciples were 
crucified—St. Andrew and St. Peter. And to fulfill the prophesy 
of our Saviour, they were crucified by the Jews, by means of 
their influence and accusation. In.Rome, the Jews were utterly 
impotent. In Babylon, they were so powerful they were allowed 
a high priest. Then, too, the mode of the crucifixion was one 
never used by the Romans, who always crucified with the head 
upwards; while in the east the mode of crucifixion was always 
with the head downwards. The apostolate of St. Paul is an in- 
controvertible proot that St. Peter was never at Rome. He tells 
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us that he would not build on another man’s foundation. But if 
there was a St. Peter’s church in Rome, then how could he use 
these words ! se 

The opponents of Father Gavazzi asked why other cities had 
not claimed that St. Peter was put to deathin them. ‘‘Ah,”’ 
was the reply, ‘‘in those days there was little said of the death of 
the martyrs. Cities put up no monuments to them. They suffered, 
were put to death and forgotten, but by their mourning friends. ~ 
City governments disputed with each other the birthplace of 
Homer, but not the burial-place of a martyr. And to the argu- 
ment often used, that the relics of St. Peter are in Rome, and 
therefore he must have been put to death there, Father Gavazzi 
replied, ‘‘it is said that you have here, in one of your basilicas, 
the body of St. Stephen. J¢ zs satd—Ido not guarantee it ; but is 
there any one who believes that St. Stephen was stoned at Rome? 
If the relics of St. Peter are at Rome, be you sure that they were. 
brought here.’? As to contemporaneous testimony, the only 
testimony valid, Clement alone is to be cited; and he says merely 
that St. Peter died in presence of the Roman governors. The | 
Roman governors were sent by Rome to command in the provin- 
ces. His testimony on this point, then, is entirely insufficient to 
prove the presence of St. Peter at Rome. The fact that artists, 
painters, sculptors, have thrown on canvas or cut in stone the fact 
of St. Peter’s having been in Rome, is claimed as a proof by our 
adversaries that he lived and died there. And what have not 
artists painted and sculptured? ‘They have created a saint out of 
a woman who never existed, and pretend that she gave to our 
Lord a handkerchief, upon which the impression of his face was 
made ; they have depicted cherubim, all heads and no bodies ; 
they have put an eye into a triangle, and called it the Eternal 
Father. The glory of Rome demands that St. Peter should have 
been there. Let Rome rest easy. St. Paul was there. But you 
say: It is necessary for the Church that Peter should have been 
here. And why: has not Christ promised to be ever with His 
Church? Is not He enough? 

In conclusion, Father Gavazzi made a short resume of the argu- 
ments fhe had used, and taking his stand upon the Bible, spoke 
of the fulness of its testimony to all truth, and to the needs of 
man. His discourse was a splendid specimen of eloquence—one 
of which it is impossible to give an idea of in such a letter as 
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this, and one which cannot fail to lead some inquiring minds to 
study the truths of that Bible so little studied in the Romish. 
church. 

There was a change in the appearance of the Catholics on the: 
second night. The zealous young promoters of Catholic interests, 
some of them, lost their contemptuous, menacing expression of 
countenance. And those who still looked furious, could not help: 
listening with attention. What coudd they think the world had 
come to, when excommunicated, accursed heretics were not afraid. 
to batter to bits the sophisms upon which they had been nursed,. 
and their teachers and guides could not mend them again ? What 
the Protestants thought, can be easily gathered from the fact that 
when Father Gavazzi had finished his discourse, they signified 
through Mr. Sciarelli their intention of no longer prolonging the 
argument on their side. Of course this gavea great advantage to 
the remaining speaker, who might bring forth all sorts of new 
proofs, and was sure that they would not be controverted. But, if 
he had none? And that was just his case, poor man. 

Signore Guidi, a priest, a Jesuit, and a theologian of the Coun- 
cil, might sit for the portrait of an inquisitor of the good old 
_days. He can, and does assume the drooping posture, the statue- 
like face, the downcast, all-seeing eyes, the passionless expression 
that we connect with these men. He told us what logic had taught 
him. We saw for ourselves what sophistry he had taught. He 
informed us that we must set forth in the pursuit of truth, with 
great truths as our starting point. Hence, we must start with the 
great truth that St. Peter was at Rome. (Convincing, was it not P) 
In order to be consistent, the orator proceeded to announce that 
to go to the Bible only for historical facts, was‘to be bigoted, 
superstitious, and several other things that I have forgotten. Then 
he stated that everybody believed that St. Peter was in Rome, 
excepting a few exaggerated Protestants, who were generally 
rationalists and did not believe in the Bible at all! With his 
most head-inquisitorial style, he excepted his adversaries from the 
category of rationalists and deists. He stated that the Bible 
did not mention Augustus having died at Nola, but yet we must 
not deny that factf. (This was really coming to the point, you 
know.) As to Babylon’s not being Rome, Ewald, a Protestant, 
thought it was, which settled that matter. Then he stated that 
there was one thing which neither Protestants nor rationalists. 
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had ever been able to deny—the universal mission of St. Peter to 
the Christian church, conferred upon him by our Lord, ‘Thou art 
Peter,’ &c. The few sentences just here, and their reception, 
was a perfect comedy. Of course, the Protestants called for the 
question, and called for it repeatedly. The orator had wandered 
from the thesis. Judge Tozte, who had called Mr. Ribetti to order 
the night before for some slight departure from the subject in 
hand, was very brisk and active in his apparent movements to rise ; 
but he did not rise. Prince Chigi was whispering to the Judge very 
earnestly. The Catholic friends in Guidi’s neighborhood bent 
towards him. Fabiani laid his hand upon his arm. But none of 
them meant or wished to stop him until he had got through. 
Then they called him to order! He had produced a necessary 
effect upon his Catholic hearers. St. Peter received this mission. 
Th its fulfilment, he must of course goto Rome. This was the one 
‘bright thing said by Mr. Guidi. 

The Catholics have been tremendously worsted. I hear on 
very good authority, that some of them admit that they have had 
a fearful blow. But perhaps the most wonderful part of the dis- 
cussion, is the fact that it took place at allin Rome. In Rome, 
where newspapers are anathematized and their readers are excom- 
municated, where Protestant clergymen are looked upon as demons, 
and their doctrine a thousand times accursed, where a Catholic, 
who should confess that he has attended Protestant service would 
be visited with severe penance, where the priests refuse absolution 
to the parents of children attending undenominational schools, 
‘That here Protestant clergymen should be invited to publicly dis- 
cuss a religious question with their adversaries is an event so 
novel, so unexpected, so important, that it seems as if it should 
he attributed to a direct interposition of Providence in favor 
of this priest-stricken city. 

The Protestants have now in their turn challenged the Catholics 
to a discussion upon St. Peter’s primacy. Let us see if it will be 
accepted.—lV. Y. Observer. 


———— 


A FEw minutes’ devotion at night will not clear the conscience 
of a foul trick done during the day, nor will going to church on 
Sabbath atone for the willful sins of a week. 
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ROMISH BOOKS COMMENDED. 


In the Report on Mr. Wolf’s defection, it was stated among 
other causes of apostasy from the Reformed Church to Popery, 
that Popish books were commended to theological students at 
Mercersburg, as worthy of a place in their libraries. A few such 
books are mentioned in the report, but a larger list obtained some 
time ago, was mislaid and could not be given in full. It has 
since then turned up again, and is so significant, that it deserves 
more special notice. The books are given in the order in which 
they are named on the list, with some remarks upon the character 
of each. 

‘‘ Fabiola.’’—This is a pretended historical romance, said to be 
written in an exceedingly attractive style. The author’s name is 
forgotten. Its object is to set forth the superior beauties and 
excellencies of Popish Christianity, and of all the most objec- 
tionable peculiarities of Popery. Theseare glossed over, and 
arranged in amost specious and deceptive manner, well cal- 
culated to allure and captivate young and susceptible students , 
and particularly if their confidence in Evangelical Christianity 
has been disturbed or undermined by other teaching. 

‘“‘ Wiseman’s Doctrine of the Church.’’ —Wiseman was a Romish 
cardinal, the head papist of England, and himself an apostate 
(we believe) from Protestantism. Being a man of some talent, 
and having plenty of time for literary work, he devoted himself 
with all the zeal by which proselytes are often characterized, to 
writing books against Protestantism, andin favorof.Popery. In these 
he employs allthe art and craft of anaccomplished Jesuit, and by his 
pen did much mischief. Pusey and the Oxford clique of semipa- 
pists, by their disguised assaults upon Protestantism, whilst (like our 
friends at Mercersburg) they still remained in the Protestant 
church, and pretended to be only trying to correct its errors, and 
to make tt stronger in the faith—had prepared the way for such 
papists as Wiseman and their books. ‘The result was, that many 
English Episcopal Ministers apostatized to Rome.’’ ‘This was 
well-known at Mercersburg, and yet Wiseman’s Lectures and 
other works became favorite volumes there, and might probably 
be found in the libraries of many of our Mercersburg trained 
ministers. 
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‘« Sadtler’s’’ first and second Adam, and other books by the 
same author. Sad¢ler was not an open papist, but nominally an 
Episcopalian. Like many others, however, his heart and head 
were with Rome, though he got his living from Protestantism. 
No doubt he was very sincere in holding and advocating the 
views he maintained, though his honesty in remaining, professedly, 
in the Protestant Church may be’ fairly questioned. Under 
the appearance of some originality, learning, and candor, 
Sadtler advances and maintains those views of the Church 
sacraments, &c., by which Puseyites and ritualists have gained 
notoriety. And he does it all the more dangerously by his seem- 
ing impartiality. In this he is like some high-church disciples 
among us, who wish to be considered neutral, (Mittelmaas), but 
who always, and in every case, involving questions at issue, vote 
and act with the ultra-church party. Such an author is calcu- 
lated to do much mischief, especially among students who are 
under influences prejudicial to Evangelical Christianity. 

_faber’s ‘All for Jesus,’’ “Growth in Holiness,’’ ‘ Creator 
and Creature,’’ &c. aber is one of the very best specimens of 
the best form of piety which the Romish system can produce. 
His writings display a spirit of deep devoutness, and are full of 
tender pathos. His style is fascinating, and as he evidently 
writes from the heart, he knows how to touch the hearts 
of others. If mere sincerity, devoutness, and suavity were 
enough to prove a man a true believer, or to commend his views 
to acceptance, the author of ‘All for Jesus’? might be warmly 
commended to all Christians. But Faber is not a whit more serious, 
earnest and devout than many a Hindoo priest is, or than many an 
errorist of our day, holding to the opposite extreme from Popery. 
With all his piety he worships and pleads for the worship of Mary, 
Saints, and the Mass, defends Popery, sacerdotalism, absolution (the 
last as warmly as was done not long ago in an article in the Reformed 
Church (!) AZessenger), with all the zeal of a thorough papist, and 
more deceptively than in other works of the kind. His influence 
upon such minds as J. S. Ermentrout’s, J. H. Wagner’s, &c., &c., _ 
&c., after they had been theoretically shaken from the old 
foundation, must have been powerful. And there is reason to 
believe that his works are now poisoning many who learned their 
theology where the persons just named learned theirs. | 

_“ Englana’s’’ (Bishop) works, also among those recommended, 


Romish Books Commended. 2 


are of a different character, as to manner and style. But their 
purpose and bearing are the same. They are particularly intended 
to make Romanists of Protestants. 

‘““ Mohler’s Symbolism.’’—This is a pretended comparison of 
Romish and Evangelical Protestant theology, according, especi- 
ally to the standard doctrinal confessions of both systems. M6h- 
ler was a German Romanist, and Professor of the Romish depart- 
ment in Tiibingen; a man of considerable learning, and zea- 
lously devoted to his.Church, as that stood in Germany. But his 
zeal or bigotry was too strong for his learning or his honesty, 
as is proven by his unfair exhibitions of the Evangelical faith. 
And yet he knew well how to turn sophistry to his account, and 
so produced a book which was regarded by Papists as a master- 
piece in favor of their cause, and by Protestant theologians as 
one of the most dangerous and pernicious assaults ever made by 
Romish learning upon the truth. Ina short time the book ran 
through four editions, and called forth a number of replies. Méh- 
ler well understood the art of oiling his sword with compliments 
to the greatness of the work of the Reformation, and to the 
private worth of some of the heroes of that period. Inthe pre- 
face to the fourth edition, he speaks with avowed gratitude to 
God, and manifest personal gratification of the remarkable 
success of his work. This crafty and disingenuous volume was 
long held in high esteem at Mercersburg, and is probably no less 
thought of since the transfer of the school to Lancaster. 

‘© The Poor Man's Catechism’? we have never seen. But, if it 
is like other Romish catechisms intended for popular ust, which 
we have seen, and especially like the ‘‘ Doctrinal Catechism,’’ 
published some years ago, approved by Archbishop Hughes, of 
New York, and widely circulated, it could not fail to be a very 
mischievous book. All such catechisms, so far as we know them, 
aim at two things: 1, Grossly to misrepresent Evangelical Protest- 
antism, and to support the misrepresentations by the boldest, per- 
version of facts and truths; and 2, most blandly and deceptively 
to set forth Romish errors, and defend them by a cunning appli- 
cation of the Scriptures, and tradition. Upon the minds of 
young men firmly rooted and grounded in the true faith, such 
books could have no other effect than to disgust them more than 
ever with a system which felt forced to use such means for its 
advancements or defence, and to increase their love and 
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admiration to Evangelical Christianity. But where there has been 
for years a digging at and loosening of the roots of their faith, 
it requires but a slight breeze to blow the sapling over. 

_ The above is only a partial list. It was furnished some time 
ago by some one who had been warmly in sympathy with Mer- 
cersburg theology, under false impressions of its aims and real 
tendencies, but who was beginning to see the end to which that 
erring deceptive theology must lead. 

It will be easy, of course, for the apologists and abettors of that 
theology to say, that it is necessary for ministers to know what 
the Romish (they call it gently ‘‘Catholic’’) Church does hold ; 
that the best way of learning it, is to read the books of its best 
authors ; that Protestantism claims and encourages the largest 
liberty in this respect ; that only those who are bigots and cowards 
are afraid to examine the whole truth, and much more of the 
same sort of argument. 

But those exceedingly liberal and impartial and candid Pro- 
testants may be asked in turn, questions like the following : 

When they spoke commendingly of such Romish works as the 
~ above, did they take special and needful care to recommend the 
antidote? When the Spanish Jesuit’s (Balnez) work on “ Civiliza- 
tion,’’ giving Popery credit for all the social improvements and 
_ Scientific progress of modern times, was lauded as a wonderful 
book, was the proper attention of students directed to Roussel’s 
greater and more reliable work (Catholic and Protestant Nations 
Compared) i in which the mistakes and misrepresentations of such 
writers as Balnez are exposed and corrected ? 

When the “‘ Poor Man’s Catechism”’ was favorably mentioned, 
did the liberal Professors take good care to commend to those 
under their tuition, Bacon’s (Thos. S.) ‘Both Sides,”’ as deserv- 
ing of special study? 

It mav be well enough that young men should know something 
of Popish literature. But it is far better that they should be 
firmly grounded in the true faith, and panoplied with the only 
armor in which they will be able to repel those darts of the Devil _ 
which he is ever hurling at the disciples of Apostolic truth through 
Popish hands. 





SKILL and patience will succeed where force fails ; necessity is 
the mother of invention. 
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THE CLASSIS OF NORTH CAROLINA. 


[For the following special report of the recent annual meeting 
of the Classis of North Carolina, we are indebted to a brother, 
whom our worthy cotemporary of the AZessenger will nowat least - 
permit us to regard asa most courteous gentleman, a most hospi~ 
table Christian, and a true friend of the Reformed Church. The 
report, though but a brief sketch of what was done, will attract 
the more attention from the great interest which Dr. Fisher’s visit 
to North Carolina last fall gave to the Classis. It seems really 
that he did make a second visit. This, it will be remembered, 
was beyond our expectation, and’we promptly make amends for 
our misgivings, by commending whatever courage and other vir- 
tues may have been displayed in this second trip. It was cer- 
tainly better that an ‘‘ unauthorized”’ prophet should have his pre- 
dictions fail, than that a good and proper work should be left 
undone. No doubt it was very needful and right on several — 
accounts, that the last fall trip should be promptly followed up by 
another. A fire had been kindled which needed to be put out. 
Dissensions had been excited, which required to be healed. Perils. 
threatened which demanded prompt attention. 

‘‘ Blessed are the peace-makers.’’ Our correspondent merits 
gratitude for the facts he furnishes. But-it would have been grati- 
fying if he had furnished a copy of that Report which was so 
kindly laid on the table, or if he had given some more details of 
all that was said, which led to its being so disposed of. Possibly, 
the Messenger will yet publish it. 

Now, then, that peace has been again restored, and that the 
North Carolina Classis has regained its reputation, we cheerfully 
offer to redeem our pledge, to pay part of the expenses of this 
second trip. Accordingly, we bind ourselves to send two copies - 
of the Reformed Church Monthly, gratis, for one year, to any two 
strong adherents of Nevinism whom our Brother of the Messenger 
may name. ‘This is more than it was calculated to do, but the 
issue also exceeded our calculations. 

Apart from this matter, it is exceedingly cheering to learn that 
our North Carolina brothers have so far recovered from the dis- 
couragements of the past ten years, that they have taken heart to 
found a Theological Mission House. It is the very thing they 
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most need at this time, and they should feel confident of the suc- 

cess of so good and important an enterprise. ] 

_ The annual meeting of this Classis has had more than usual in- 
terest given from what the learned author of the history of the 
notorious Rowan Resolutions, and the fact that they were to be 

made matter of a report to come before this Classis. Yet addi- 

tional curiosity may have been excited respecting the meeting, — 
from the implied threat of Dr. Fisher to revisit that Classis, and 
the rumor that he would be present at the late meeting. 

The meeting was held at Brick church, in the charge of Rev. G. 
W. Welker. The meeting wasa full one; every charge was represent- 
ed, and but one minister absent, and he on account of sickness. 
The meeting was harmonious arid pleasant, and proved a source 
of pleasure to the Classis and the charge. In order to provide a 
ministry adequate to the needs of the Classis, it wasdetermined to 
establish a Afisston House. For the present this will be located 
in the Guilford charge, and under the conduct of Rev. Welker, 
the pastor. The selection of a permanent location was postponed 
until the most eligible place and the most favorable accessories 
can be determined upon. This movement, we trust, will prove suc- 
cessful, and that in the end this Mission may become properly 
related to Catawba College. Could the Lord’s money be had 
for its proper use, all the Classis designed could easily be realized. 

The charge made vacant by the removal of Rev. P. A. Long 
to Ohio, presented a call for the ministerial services of the licen- 
tiate, M. L. Hedrick. The call was aEDEOWES and Mr. H. put in 
charge of those churches. 

The subject of Christian beneficence received special attention. 
Recent events that so greatly impoverished our people, have given 
occasion for the great neglect of the duty of giving. It requires 
great labor and patience to get them again to bestow out of their 
“poverty. The usual routine business was disposed of as is usual in 
such cases. The delegates elected to the General Synod, at Cin- 
cinnati, are Rev. Messrs. Clapp, and Welker, Elders Leonard and 
_ Finger. 

As before stated, the interest of the Classis was centered in the 
Rowan Resolutions. Dr. Fisher, by whose agency they were made 
public, was present under appointment of Synod’s Board of Home 
Missions. He was afforded an opportunity to present to Classis 
the wishes of the Board, and their offer to afford means to aid in 
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the extension of the Reformed: Church in the South. On Friday, 
the second day of the session, the report on the Rowan resolu- 
tions was presented by Rev. Mr. Ingold, the chairman of the com- 
mittee. It was a frank, truthful presentation of the whole 
matter, setting forth the work of the respective actors in the 
matter. This of course called out Dr. Fisher in vindication of 
the course of the Messsenger in the whole affair. Indeed, the 
entire vindication rested upon the Dr., as the subordinate agents 
in the business took no part in the discussion. Dr. Fisher 
admitted the main facts, as charged in the report, but thought too 
much account was made of it, as he had not attacked the moral 
character of any member of Classis. Of course the Messenger, 
and Mercersburg theology, were in some manner brought into the 
discussion, as well as the conduct of secular preachers. The 
direct reply was made by Rev. Ingold, with the calm directness 
that characterizes him. He swept away all ground of excuse for 
the conduct of the Rowan churches, and the conduct of the 
Messenger in the premises. He had the facts of the call all at 
perfect command, and used them with effect. The discussion was 
continued by Rev. Dr. Welker, against whom the whole battery 
had been aimed. He was at home, and had the sympathy of the 
majority of the Classis and of the congregation. He replied to 
Dr. Fisher on the abuses of political life, by reference to his own 
treatment by politicians and secular papers, in contrast, with Church 
brethren and the Messenger. He replied to Dr. Fisher’s claim of 
liberty forthe Rowan people, animadverted onthe action of Classis 
by a reference to Myerstown, and the treatment of the good 
men who used their liberty there. He then took up the 
evident animus of the whole affair—the public arraignment of 
two of the ministers of Classis—th2 exposition of the internal 
condition of those Churches as being in a deplorable condition— 
asked why this should be done? What good could have 
come of it; and then appealed to the Church assembled as to its 
own condition. The whole discussion, while it was manly and 
frank, was courteous and Christian. The course of Dr. Fisher 
was such, and the feeling of the representatives of the Rowan 
churches such, that the Classis voted to lay the report on 
the table—to remain there, or to be taken up if future events 
should demand it. ‘There was apprehension, before Classis met, 
that unpleasant results for the peace and unity of the Classis might 
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come of this matter; but so greatly changed was the aspect of © 
affairs, and the spirits of the parties, that all apprehensions van- 
ished. Every attention was bestowed on the guest of the Classis, 
and he was made to feel among brethren of the same church; 
yet, while he bears back with him these kind recollections, he also 
bears with him a consciousness that North Carolina Classis is 
thoroughly anti-Mercersburg and anti-Liturgical in the high- 
church view. He also learned, doubtless, not to trust to rumors 
Or partisan representations hereafter. While the members of 
Classis entertained the kindest feelings toward the Dr., they deeply 
regret the results of his first visit, and hoped that the second may 
help to efface them. 





MADAGASCAR—A WONDERFUL CHANGE. 


Ir is only about a decade since the Island of Madagascar came 
forth from a fiery persecution of twenty years’ duration and of a 
degree of severity scarcely equaled in the days of Nero. The 
number of native Christians, notwithstanding the great number of 
martyrdoms, steadily increased during all the terrible ordeal ; and 
during the first four years after the reign of terror ceased, the 
membership of the church increased ten-fold. 

The November number of the London Missionary Chronicle 
gives some account of a meeting of the Congregational Union of 
Imerino, which was held on the 7th of June last at Faravahitra. 

It was held in ‘‘ The Children’s Memorial Church,’’ which seats 
1000 persons, and ¢he house was crowded. It must be remembered 
that Imerino is only one province of the Island—less in geograph- 
ical extent than many of our Presbyterian Synods, or Congrega- 
tional Associations. Yet over two hundred churches were repre- 
sented. What Synod or Associatlon among us could boast of such 
an attendance? 

The day was occupied with earnest discussions on various topics, 
such as the following: ‘‘ Character of Native Preachers,’ ““Church 
Discipline,” ‘Relation of the Church to the State,’? “* Deport- 
ment in the House of God,’ ‘‘ Marriage.” 

The whole occasion, so far as numbers and enthusiasm were con- 
cerned, would compare well with a meeting of our General Assembly 
or an Anniversary of the American Board. What hath God wrought? 


a 
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BURNING BIBLES IN ROME. 
BY A CATHOLIC. 


[In the following article, from the New York Independent of 


June 27, we have one of the most recent illustrations of an out- — 


rageous fact; that is, Popery’s hostility to the free circulation of the 
Bible. Verily Rome, the holy, the infallible, the eternal, changeth 
not. It always did like the fire argument for ridding itself of 
such heretics as Huss, whose Bible-sword was hewing its idols and 
idolatries to pieces, and of their Bible, the word of God, which 
was the two-edged weapon by which they did such execution. In 
this regard the Holy Scriptures are as hateful to Papists at Rome, 
and semi-papists not yet quite in Rome, as was the jaw-bone of 
the ass which Samson used to those other Philistines further ‘back 
in time and east, locally. Of course it is easy to see why they 
cherished hatred of the Scriptures for popular use. Men who 
forge a deed or a will for their own selfish purposes, would natu- 
rally hate to have the genuine authentic document brought to 
light. Now if ever two things on earth were not only utterly unlike, 
but irreconcilably antagonistic, those two things are the Bible 
and Popery, the Christianity of the New Testament and the 
Christianity caricatured, perverted, insulted, degraded to vilest 
purposes by the Romish church. Paradise and purgatory are not 
more unlike; the Jerusalem which is from above, and Babylon the 
harlot city from beneath are not more unlike ; heaven and hell are 
little more unlike, in essential inmost characteristics, than the 
Bible and Rome. To know the former and to have learned to 
love its divine facts and truths, is to abhor and spurn the latter. 

But possibly it will be said again, by such generous apologists 
for Popery as Drs. J. W. Nevin, Gans and Apple, that this is 
another Protestant anti-popery fabrication, exaggeration or slan- 
der. This, of course, is an easy way of dispatching unpleasant 
and damaging facts, a method commonly employed against what 
cannot be disproven. Protestant stories about the Popish inquisi- 
tion are all falsehoods; there never was an inquisition with dark 
dungeons, dark underground judgment halls, supplied with all man- 
ner of instruments for torturing men and women, who loved the 
Lord Jesus and His truth so much that they rather died than 
yielded to the cruel demands of the Papal antichrist, by denying 
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their Redeemer! Papists never persecuted Albigenses, Walden- 
ses, and Bohemian Christians! John Huss was not burned by 
them at Constance, after being shamefully betrayed by the time- 
serving Emperor. Popery is not responsible for the massacre 
of Bartholomew’s eve—not they, no never!! There was no Te— 
Deum sung at Rome by the Pope’s order or approval, when the 
news of the bloody treachery of that bloody night reached the 
headquarters of the only true Christian Church; not a bit of it! 
These things, forsooth, the worthy brethren above named, and 
others of their tastes, would have us regard as in whole or great 
part cruel, wicked inventions of calumniating Protestants! ! 

But history is history, and cannot be undone. Facts, once facts, 
admit of no cancelling. And since modern civilization, so ac- 
cursed by Pope Pius, has invented the printing press, and modern 
political revolutions so fatal to the Popish hierarchy; have secured 
freedom to use the press, history and its facts can be preserved 
and handed down for the instruction and warning of successive 
generations. Popery has not been traduced. Rather has only a 
little of its hidden and satanic iniquity been exposed. And such 
statements as are found below, may be relied upon as true to the 
minutest letter. Indeed, we need not go to Italy for illustrations 
of the very spirit which these Jesuits displayed. Mercersburg 
thelogy is chargeable with essentially kindred sentiments. And 
it would seem only to need time and a favorable opportunity to 
have the Bible torn from the hands of our people, as a book not 
proper for the laity to read. ] 

In this age of civilization, in this century of intelligence, in 
this day of Christian charity, and in this year of our Lord, 1872, 
we still burn Biblesin Rome. By “ we,’’ Ido not mean Christians 
of the Holy Catholic Church; but oman Catholics. I person- 
ally repudiate and abjure Romanism, as applied to Catholic faith 
and religion—therefore wash my hands of this crime; yet I 
must in duty hold up the sacrilege to the execration of indignant 
Christians, bowing in shame while they heap the sacred ashes 
burning upon my head, as well as others, as being of the house- 
hold of the faithless. 

This recent burning of Bibles took place at Frescati, the near- 
est town and summer resort of the Romans, which lies across the 
Campagna, in the lap of the Alban Hills, a half-hour’s ride by 
the train; and is, religiously speaking, held by the Jesuits. But. 
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the people of the town have manifested a great desire during the 
last year to possess and read the Bible, and the Protestant mission- 
aries and ministers have given away and sold many hundred copies 
among them. Of course this was not long in coming to the 
knowledge of the priests, who have their party in charge and. 
everybody in surveillance; and Bible-hunting was soon made a 
specialty. When a sufficient. number was found, a bonfire was 
made in the yard of the cathedral, the priests lighting the fire. It 
was a significant fact, that the sacred pile was crowned by a por- 
trait of the king, which altogether meant: Thus perish the perse- 
cutor of the Church and the sum of all heresies—Victor Emman- 
uel and the Bible! 

An English Protestant minister of Rome, the Rev. Mr. Wall, 
being told of the sacrilegious act, went in person to see with his. 
own eyes, what he could scarcely believe from hearsay; and saw 
the smouldering pile, and gathered up the fragments of the burnt 
Word of God. It is this gentleman who has given me the facts, 
and also a burnt page, which I find to be from the roth chapter of 
Matthew, 1sthand 16th verses: ‘‘ Verily I say unto you, it shall 
be more tolerable for Sodom and Gomorrah in the day of judg- 
ment than for that city. Behold, I send you forth as sheep in 
the midst of wolves; be ye, therefore, wise as serpents and harm- 
less as doves.”’ 

Now, we do not believe that these misguided and bigoted 
priests meant to insult God by this shameless act of destroying 
his Holy Word; but they meant to show their hatred of all Chris- 
tian attempts to let the world know anything of him except what 
they choose, and what is endorsed by their party and their Pope, 
and printed by their infallible printing presses, and neither their 
party nor their Pope endorses the Bible, except with commentaries 
that condemn it! Nor do we attempt to deny that these Bible- 
burners are actuated by the same spirit that burnt such as I am— 
an accuser of priestly atrocities and Papal heresies—three hun- 
dred years ago. It is the same old spirit that went ‘‘mad with 
zeal’’ in the Saviour’s time; and later on, inoculated with the 
- Roman virus, developed into spiritual hydrophobia, and even nowp 
cannot bear the sight of the Living Water. ; 

And no one who knows what Papal infallibility and the Sy//adus 
mean, can doubt but that their founders and framers would 
force us to repentance if they could—if not with the fagot and 
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thumbscrew, at least with the tender arm of civil law, and prison- 
walls, with bread and water. They dare not, because they cannot. 
Advancing civilization, science and culture, national unity and in- 
ternational harmony, with the Oriental and Anglican schisms and 
Luther’s Reform, and, over and above all,. the spreading of 
the Word of God, have slowly but surely changed these things ; 
and we can to-day thank God, live and move, walk the streets 
unmolested, sleep undisturbed, assemble for prayer, and read our 
Bible in Rome! But it was not a hundred years ago that we 
could not do these things—not fifty, nor five, nor two years, until 
the zoth of next September ! 

There was one consoling episode connected with this Bible 
burning that we cannot omit to record, as it shows that even in 
the darkest climes of superstition and bigotry the public senti- _ 
ment of justice is not entirely obliterated. The boys of the streets, 
the ragamuffins of Frescati, being witnesses of the impious act, 
and feeling something of the sentiment of abhorrence and con- 
demnation of sacrilege that must be inherent in every baptized 
child, stoned the priests that lighted the fire. There is hope for 
that town. Those poor, ignorant, ragged boys of Frescati will 
vote some day; and they will never forget the Bibles and the 
portrait of their king, that they saw burnt in the yard of the cathe- 
dral by the priests! | : | 

It is only now and then that the hidden contest that is raging 
between light and darkness comes to the surface of society and 
takes on the form of a battle or an event. Yet the great combat 
is going on and increasing daily; and one of the most important 
of the great silent conflicts that is stirring the dominion of Rome, 
is the conflict of the Rosary and the Bible. Time will tell which 
will be the victor, and which the guide of life and the consolation 
of the soul—the ten thousand times ten thousand Ave Martas re- 
‘peated on strings of beads, or the reading of the Word of God. 

The Protestant ministers have become embarrassed, in turn, 
not knowing what to do with the rosaries, relics, scapulars, un- 
profitable books, and the various other objects that make up the 

(Werite devotion of many Catholics, which have been given up to 
them by persons convinced of the uselessness of these things. One 
of the missionaries, possessing a large stock of these ‘religious 
objects,’’ asked my advice as to their disposition. I told him, what- 
ever he did, not to burn them, as bonfires were bad precedents ; 
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and that it seemed to me the best thing to do, for the person who 
scrupled about returning these objects, would be to give or send. 
them back to their priests, simply and respectfully saying, that 
they had no further use for them. All things should bedone ina 
respectful manner. Charity, charity! As I re-write this last 
blessed word, I put the test to myself. Perhaps I was a little too 
indignant against those priests that burnt the Bibles, and a little 
too glad that the boys threw stones at them. If I was, may God 
and the priests and the boys forgive me; but, nevertheless, the 
act was ignoble, infamous, and sacrilegious! I am sorry for the 
priests who burnt those Bibles. I am sorry for the people who 
gave them up. Iam sorry for Rome. I am sorry for the Church. 
I am sorry for myself. os 

But, as the blood of the martyrs is the seed of the Church, so: 
the flames of those Bibles burnt in Rome, while they reveal the 
thick gloom that prevails here, will help to dispel the darkness of 
Italy and enlighten the world; and their ashes, borne by the 
winds of Heaven, will enrich the seed that is being sown broad-. 
cast throughout the earth, and the fruit shall be better and more 
abundant. God grant there may be harvesters enough to gather 
it in. 

Rome, ltaly, Fune 15th, 1872. 


READING SERMONS.—The late meeting of the Monongahela 
Presbytery of the United Presbyterian Church passed the follow- 
ing somewhat peculiar resolution: 

WueErEAs, The reading of sermons in public service, even by some of our 
ordained ministers, has become so far a practice as to sorely wound the con- 
sciences of many hearers; and if not to give great cause to the enemy to blas- 
pheme, at least to give an opportunity for ridicule; and is a gross departure 
from the example given by the Great Master of iAdseoiilick (Luke iv. 16-21 ;) 
therefore, 

kesolved, That this Presbytery feels constrained to express a decided disap- 
probation of reading sermons, as a substitute for obedience to the command, 
‘Go preach the Gospel.” 
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OUR SCHOOLS. 
Interesting Ceremonies at Ursinus College. 


Tus Institution is located in this county, near Collegeville 
station on the Perkiomen Railroad. It is now in a very flourish- 
ing condition, both in its academic and collegiate departments, 
and has just closed its session for the summer vacation. At its 
head is J. H. A. Bomberger, D.D., a gentleman of rare mental - 
endowments, and a man of sound christian principles, who is 
assisted by a competent corps of professors and instructors, nine 
in all. The whole number of students for the past year, in all 
departments, is 148. | 

But we wish to speak of commencement week and its exercises, 
which opened with the © 


Anniversary of the Zwinghan Literary Soctety, 


held in Masonic Hall, Trappe, on Wednesday evening, June 26th. 
The hall on this occasion was crowded, and many could not gain 
admittance. The procession formed at the college, from which 
place it marched to the hall in the following order: Board of 
Directors, Faculty, Orator and Speakers, Zwinglian and Schaff 
Literary Societies, and created quite an imposing appearance as it 
moved to its destination. Promptly at the appointed hour the 
President, Mr. A. Johnson of Lower Providence, proceeded to 
carry out the programme. After music by Ursinus Orchestra, 
and an anthem by the Ivy Glee Club, followed with prayer by 
Prof. Van Haagen, Mr. T. S. Beaver, of Perry county, delivered 
the salutatory address. He was followed by Mr. E. G. Williams, 
of York county, on the subject, ‘‘Progress.’’ Mr. J. J. Eisen- 
hart, of Lehigh county, held forth in the German language. His 
declamation was good. ‘Thespeakers were the recipients of some 
fine bouquets, bestowed by the fairer portion of creation, of whom 
there was a good representation present. 

The remainder of the evening was occupied by the anniversary 
orator, Rev. E. H. Nevin, D.D., of Philadelphia; subject, ‘‘ Hu- 
manity and its responsibilities.’’ This was an address of more 
than ordinary ability, abounding in deep thought, apt illustra- 
tions, and admirably delivered, eliciting the most hearty applause 
from the audience. Inasmuch as an abstract of it would scarcely 
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do justice to the profound sentiments so eloquently uttered, and 
moreover, as we understand it will in a short time be published, 
we refrain from further comment. 
_ There was music at intervals during the evening by the orches- 
tra and glee club already mentioned. The evening, though 
warm, was very agreeably spent. The audience was dismissed 
with the benediction, by Rev. Dr. Bomberger, President of the 
College. © 

Thursday morning found everybody about the college ‘up and 
doing.’’ Even the Board of Directors made an early start at 
business, by assembling at 8 o’clock, for upon this day was to be 
held the 


first Annual Commencement. 


Thursday, 10 a. m., and Trinity church, Freeland, were the 
time and place for holding these exercises. At the hour mentioned, 
the church being well filled, and the Board, Faculty, Speakers 
and Students having marched in, in regular order and taken their 
respective places, the exercises opened with a selection from Mo- 
zart’s 12th Mass, performed in a highly creditable manner by 
Mrs. H. Grubb, organist of the church, followed with prayer by 
Rev. Geo. Wolff, of Myerstown, Pa. After a spirited glee by the 
Trinity church choir, the Junior orations followed. The first 
speaker was J. H. Hunsberger, Trappe, Pa.; subject, ‘‘ The Evils 
of Modern Society.’’ This speech was favorably received, being 
delivered in an easy and pleasant manner. Next followed J. H. 
Foil, Concord, North Carolina; subject, Papal Encroachments.’’ 
The theme was ably discussed and well delivered. The speaker 
has the essential elements of the orator. After music by the choir, 
followed F. F. Bahner, Northumberland, Pa., subject ‘‘ American 
Civilization.’’ This oration was quite meritorious, both in matter 
and manner of delivery. The gentleman has a good voice, besides 
other natural endowments which cannot fail to make him a good 
and effective speaker. The last of the Junior orations was.by H. 
T. Spangler, Myerstown, Pa.; subject, ‘‘ Military Glory.’’ This 
oration was well received, the sentiments being uttered in a clear 
and effective manner, and though not as strong physically as some 
others, the gentleman has within him the ability to qualify him- 
self to become a pleasing and effective speaker. The choir then 
sang ‘‘Heavenly Home,’’ which was followed by F. S. Linderman, 
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Lehigh county, Pa., of the graduating theological class; subject, 
*< FHeaven.”’ 

The speaker acquitted himself nobly. His oration abounded 
in beautiful thoughts, which, with the manner of delivery, ren- 
dered it altogether a very acceptable production. : 

Valedictory, by H. Leisse, Womelsdorf, Pa. The graceful 
delivery, appropriate and well-timed allusions to scenes and enjoy- 
ments now about to be left to others, all conspired to render this 
oration an impressive one, and to show that the speaker was well 
qualified to perform the part assigned to him. 

Anthem by the choir, ‘‘ How beautiful upon the mountains,”’ fol- 
lowed by a short, but able and appropriate.address by the president 
of the college, Dr. Bomberger. In that portion of his address in 
which he referred to the theology taught at Ursinus College, he 
said, ‘‘we are not zm search of truth, we claim to have already 
found it,’’ from which it may be inferred that Ursinus College 
gives no uncertain sound. 

At the close of his remarks, he very appropriately presented a 
volume widely known throughout the world, and containing this 
truth, to each of the Theological graduates. 

After singing the Doxology, in which all joined, the benedic- . 
tion was pronounced by Dr. E. H. Nevin, of Philadelphia. 

The choir, on this occasion, was assisted by Miss Carrie Bevan, 
and Messrs. Freeman and Coon, of the College. 

Many thanks are due the trustees of Trinity Church, for their 
kindness in giving such a comfortable and pleasant building to 
the use of the College for this occasion. 

After the audience had retired, the Board, Faculty, Students, 
choir, visitors and other guests, on invitation from the President, 
proceeded to his residence, where a splendid collation was Bre: 
pared, to which all did ample justice. 

This ended the first Commencement of Ursinus College. 

OBSERVER. 


PRIVATE prayer has been likened to a golden chain, whereof 
one end is tied to the tongue of man, and the other end to the 
ear of Deity. 
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THE FALL OF ROMANISM IN EUROPE. 


THE anti-papal movement in Europe goes on steadily and irre- 
sistibly. It moves like a deep river, not with the noise of a 
“Dabbling brook.’” ~ 

It now appears that one of the articles of agreement between 
Austria and Prussia, at Salzburg, binds the two governments to 
cooperate in repressing the Ultramontanists, or, at least, the hos- 
tile treatment or the anti-Infallibilists. This is all-important 
news. It is, indeed, a decisive omen. The Bavarian government 
has recently made cabinet changes which show that its policy will 
be concurrent with that of Bismarck and Beust. But perhaps the 
most important news on the subject, is that of the statement made 
last week in the Bavarian Parliament, by the cabinet. It declared 
that the doctrine of infallibility is dangerous to the State, and 
that those who did not accept it should be protected and regarded 
as Roman Catholics. It also declared that the King and Council 
of State favored a complete separation of the religious and politi- 
cal branches of the government. With such political odds as 
these, the cause of the Vatican would seem to be finally lost in 
Europe. . 

Both Catholic parties have held their great conventions—the 
the Ultramontanes at Mayence, where the city Archbishop and 
other partisans behaved very clamorously, and committed them- 
selves to such extreme ideas and measures as must severely react 
against them in the popular mind, and especially in Parliament, 
where the violent Archbishop is expected to be foolishly rampant. 
‘The Reformers, after several successful preliminary gatherings in 
Switzerland and elsewhere, have met in Munich, where Dollinger 
has become chief of the University. Eight thousand enthusiastic 
adherents crowded the hall. The celebrated canon-law scholar 
of Prague, Von Schulte, presided ; Dollinger made an in impor- 
tant speech. Delegations were there from Austria, Prussia, 
Switzerland, etc. Pere Hyacinthe, Professor Ossinini, of St. 
Petersburg, the Spanish agent, Signor d’Aldro, and many other 
notabilities were prominent. The famous prelate, Strossmayer, 
sent a letter of adhesion, which produced a sensation. | 

We think there can now be no sober doubt of the colossal 
importance of this Catholic disaffection. It threatens to strike 
away the chief foundations of Popery among the Teutonic peoples. 
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Meanwhile, they are sliding away from beneath the system, among 
the Latin nations. In Italy, hierarchical Popery seems to be 
fairly played out. The Pope is powerless and self-imprisoned in 
the Eternal City, and the people there have just celebrated their 
recovered possession of the city with an enthusiasm which leaves 
no doubt that the change is thoroughly a popular one. In 
Spain, the son of Victor Emmanuel sits upon the throne. The 
Church party are with his Carlist opponents, and his policy must 
necessarily be like his father’s—anti-papal. In France, the Church 
party has received a significant defeat, in the liberal results of the 
late elections.—TZhe Methodist. 





DOLLINGER BURNING HIS SHIPS. 


THE great German Professor, Dollinger, is making all retreat 
from the position he has taken against papal infallibility impos- 
sible. The Berlin correspondent of the London Zimes gives the 
following account of the lecture with which Dr. Dollinger has 
just concluded his historical Collegium at Munich University. 

Altogether abandoning his former cautious standpoint, he aimed 
his last remarks not against the individual acts of the present 
Pope, but against the Papacy as an institution. ‘‘The Papacy,’’ 
he freely asserted, ‘‘is based upon an audacious falsification of 
Biblical history. A forgery in its very outset, it has during the 
long years of its existence exercised a pernicious influence upon 
Church and State alike.’’ If this is the way he deals with the 
Pope, you can easily imagine how he lashes the Jesuits. ‘‘ Their 
very breath,’’ he exclaimed, ‘‘is more deadly then pestilence. To 
Germany especially they have proved a worse enemy than the 
Turks and the Hun. They plunged this country into the ‘Thirty 
Years’ War,’ which destroyed two-thirds of its inhabitants, and 
left it weak and divided against itself for a couple of centuries. 
They involved the Hapsburgs in the suicidal policy which could 
not but end in their exclusion from Germany. They cheated 
» Spain of her world-wide dominion, sacrificed Poland, and so 
utterly degraded the Gallican Church, that the political humili- 
ation of France became a mere question of time.’’ To these 
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censures was added the certain conviction that, freeing themselves 
from Pope and Loyola, the German Catholics would some day 
join their Protestant compatriots, and establish an undivided 
- national Church, extending from the borders of Russia to the con- 
fines of France. It will be easily understood that these lectures 
of the venerable Professor have created a sensation. 

One of the difficulties with which Old Catholicism has-hitherto 
had to cope, was the reserved attitude of its originator. As long 
as Dollinger only stood up against the latest commands of the 
Pope, he alienated the friends of religious reform as much by his 
extreme moderation, as he attracted them by the energy with 
which he exposed what he regarded as,error. But now that he 
has taken up such a decided attitude and thrown the Pope over- 
board, one of the most palpable obstacles that stood in the way 
of Old Catholicism is removed and a chance afforded of ulterior 
progress. To derive as much advantage as possible from this 
fortunate turn, the Old Catholic Congregations will hold another 
Congress in the summer, which may be expected to use very dif- 
ferent language about the Holy See from what we heard at Munich 
last year. This time the Congress will probably assemble at 
Cologne. | 





THE PROFANE PRAYER.—Reader, are you guilty at any time of 
profane swearing? Do you take the holy name of God in vain? 
Consider, if God were to answer your wishes and appeals, where 

would your soul be? Do you know what it is to be ‘‘cursed,”’ or 
darnned,’”’ or to be in ‘‘hell,’’ as you sometimes wickedly desire 
for yourself, or for others? Can you really wish yourself to be cast 
off, or that others should be cast off from God, from happiness, 
and from heaven? And to be cast into that place ‘‘ where the 
worm dieth not, and the fire is not quenched ?”’ 

Do you plead, as an excuse, that it is a habit, and that you do 
it without thought; or that you do it only when in passsion? But 
will these vain excuses serve you at the judgment seat of. Christ ? 
Do they really satisfy you now? Oh, look to Jesus Christ with 
faith and trust, that you may be forgiven this and all other sins. 


~- 
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ORTHOGRAPHY. 


\ 


ORTHOGRAPHY at present, signifies spelling according to com- 
mon usage. It is derived from two Greek words, orthos and 
grapho; the former signifying straight, and in its metaphorical 
sense, right; the latter, originally meaning to grave or scratch; 
secondly, to draw lines with a pencil; thirdly, to write. As 
writing involves spelling, it is easy to see how it has acquired its 
fourth meaning; that is, to spell, and with orthos, to spell 
correctly. | 
The present usage of spelling may seem arbitrary and ridiculous 
to those who have never made language their special study, and 
who, when scientific knowledge and pure logic fail them, wheel 
about to excite ridicule. This is always a dangerous weapon and 
justifiable only in overpowering the torrent of an abusive and con- 
temptuous opponent. But to the philologist the case presents 
itself quite in a different light; to him the rules for spelling as 
given in grammars and dictionaries, do not seem arbitrary; for 
many of them he can give the best reasons based on the laws of 
language ; and in most cases these rules are his guide in spelling 
when no dictionary is at command. | 

The reason that our orthography isso irregular, is found in this: 
that the English is decidedly a composite language; and in this 
respect it differs altogether from the Greek and theGerman. The 
chief ground work, it is true, is Anglo-Saxon ;_ but it contains a 
large influx of Latin words derived directly, or indirectly through 
the French, mutilated by corrupt spelling and loss of accent. 
Besides, it has been collecting words from nearly all the languages 
of the world. 7 

If we wish to learn the Anglo-Saxon before the thirteenth cen- 
tury, we must study it in the same manner as Latin and Greek ; 
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and after that period, in the age of Chaucer, we find the English 
so different from the present, that some are inclined to believe 
that some great catastrophe must have befallen it, such as happened 
in remote geological ages. As science proves that the forces at 
work on our globe are as active now as they were in remote ages, 
so the same forces which were at work in former centuries to 
change our language, are still operating. The Norman conquest 
produced a powerful effect on the Anglo-Saxon language, yet it 
took four centuries to combine the Norman and Anglo-Saxon 
elements, for during all that time one language existed for the 
conquerors, the Norman nobles, and one for the conquered, the 
Anglo-Saxon common people. In the fourteenth century, John 
Wycliffe, the translator of the Scriptures, and former of our early 
English prose, spelt in the following manner: ‘‘And Mary seyd, 
my soul magnifieth the Lord. And my spiryt hath gladdid in God 
myn helth.”” In 1526 William Tyndale, the second translator of 
the Bible spelt thus: ‘‘Oure Father which arte in heven, halowed 
bey thy name.’’ We are all familiar with the spelling of our own 
English version, which dates from 1611, two hundred and fifty-one 
years ago. 

The tendency seems to be more and more to phonetic spelling; 
and those are not wanting who desire a complete revolution in 
the realm of letters. But as long as the temper of the world 
remains as it now is, that is a physical impossibility. Moreover; 
it is exceedingly doubtful whether the advantages resulting from 
the change could compensate for the loss incurred to the science 
of language. The advocates of phonetic spelling may say that 
we have already many words spelt alike, yet having different 
meanings, and that we find no disadvantage resulting therefrom ; 
such as represent the meanings of the word, sound ; for instance, 
the adjective sound, as a sound body; verb sound, as to sound a 
trumpet ; noun sound, as the sound of the drum ; verb sound, as 
to fathom ; noun sound, asa strait or narrow sea; again, noun 
sound, the air-bladder of a fish; and they may further say that 
we should not miss the graphic distinctions of meet, meat, and 
mete, of right, write, and rite any more than in the former case. 
Let us examine the last three words. If we spell them all alike we 
lose at least the derivation of two; for right we can easily trace to 
the Anglo-Saxon riht, write to the A. S. writan, and rite to the 
Lat. ritus ; showing that they are all derived from different words, 
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and from two different languages. Sauer-kraut is German, but 
sour-crout is English. Zimmerman is German, and in English 
means carpenter. Schwartz is German, and in English signifies 
black. Schneider is German, and in English means tailor. 
Hence some call themselves Carpenter; some Black, some 
Taylor. And in this way the identity of their race is lost. The 
English having no corresponding word in use for sauer-kraut, the 
word itself must be mutilated by bad orthography. 

The theory of phonetic spelling, that all words should be spelt 
according as they are sounded, taken for granted by many rather 
than proved, dates as far back as the time of Augustus, of whom — 
Suetonius says, ‘‘Videtur eorum sequi opinionen, qui, perinde 
scribendum acloquamur, existiment.”’ 

We know that there is no permanence in an unwritten language; 
we know that among the uncivilized tribes there is no fixedness 
of words at all. The continuance of a language is found in its 
written words, in which its history is also contained. 

If it were possible to establish strictly phonetic spelling, pro- 
gress in our language would cease; for it would make the language 
stationary, because, in every case we should have to pronounce 
the word just as it is spelt; or if we should be at liberty to pro- 
nounce as we pleased, the pronunciation would not correspond to 
the written word. We should have to change the word, and we 
should be in the same predicament as before. A thing that takes 
care of itself, we might as well let alone. 

We have, as it were, a nation of words, consisting of tribes, 
families, cousins, &c. They all have an origin and ancestry. A 
word has a body and a soul, and through the body we see the 
soul. In analyse we see the image of a resolving into elements, 
from the Greek verb conveying that meaning ; but in the phonetic 
analise, even a Greek scholar could not find that meaning. To | 
many Latin scholars the derivation of the word savage, would hardly 
occur unless they would consult their dictionaries ; because the 
letter 7is wanting, which we find in the Spanish and old English 
salvage, from the Latin sz/vaticus, from szlva, a a word. Hencea 
savage is a forest man, wild, uncivilized, barbarous. 

Let us not, therefore, indulge in the utopian theory which was 
cherished by the French about forty years ago, and commit 
linguistic suicide by attempting to introduce phonetic spelling. 

Ww. 
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THE FIRST COMMENCEMENT. 


Amonc the College items for the past month, the Commence- 
ment festival very naturally occupies the foremost and largest 
place. It does so in the feelings of those who immediately par- 
ticipated in the pleasures of the occasion, and will be allowed to 
do so in the cordial sympathies and interests of many friends. 
And if the sketch here given of it should even be somewhat over- 
wrought by a too partial pencil, only a spirit of ungenerous envy 
or prejudice will take offence. 

That the occasion should excite the interest manifested can be 
readily explained. Ursinus College is young in years, and has 
not had time to rear children who could gather fondly round her 
and show their love for the Alma Mater (though bearing a father’s 
name) by crowding her halls and giving renewed assurances of 
undiminished affection. But though young in time, the College 
represents o/d principles, and so has secured the warmest regards 
of many to whom those principles are justly dearer than names or 
schooly with which merely educational or other relations may 
have been previously sustained. For what are even father and 
mother when set over against the claims and interests of duty, 
truth and right? The oldest, strongest, and dearest bonds are. 
those which bind truly believing hearts to the faith which they 
have been constrained to embrace, and for the sake of which 
every other attachment is cheerfully renounced. — 

In this way the cordial and joyous gathering of so many friends 
from abroad, to the first Commencement festivities of the College, 
can be readily accounted for, It was not the novelty of the thing 
that attracted them. Freeland has, in past years, had many oc- 
casion$ apparently similar to this; public literary entertainments, 
society anniversaries, and the like. But this time there was a 
special attraction in the peculiar character of the Institution with 
regard to certain events and circumstances, which drew many to 
it who, but for those circumstances, would not have been present. 

The public exercises began with the anniversary of the Zwing- 
lian Literary Society, on Wednesday evening, June 26. These 
were held in the Hall, at Trappe, which was tastefully decorated 
for the occasion. ‘The exercises consisted of three addresses by 
members of the Society, and the annual oration by Rev. E. H. 
Nevin, D.D., of Philadelphia. They were opened with an ap- 
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propriate prayer by Prof. Van Haagen, on the part of the Society, 
the Salutatory by Theodore S. Beaver, of Marysville, (formerly 
of Waynesboro’) was happily conceived, well written, and 
delivered with graceful ease of manner, and a pleasing elocu- 
tion. His few words of welcome and congratulation to the 
Brother Society (the Schaff Literary Society), merit special com- 
mendation. 

The next Society speaker was E. G. Williams, of York county, 
Pa. His subject, Human Progress, was discussed with practical 
earnestness, in a direct and forcible way, which betokened a mind 
and spirit naturally fitted for solid thinking, and bent upon earnest 
work. The style of the composition was plain but clear, and with 
few exceptions correct. There was some restraint or embarrass- 
ment in his delivery, which somewhat diminished the desired 
effectiveness of the address, and was in the way of proper action. 
But this is a far more endurable defect than the exhibition of 
pompous vanity and impudent self-conceit. 

The third address was in German, by J. J. Eisenhart, of Fogels- 
ville, Lehigh county, Pa. His subject, Education among the 
Pennsylvania Germans, was very pleasantly discussed ; and in 
‘German, which at once proved the ability of Prof, Van Haagen, 
who presides over this department in Ursinus, and the careful at- 
tention given to the language in the College. The enunciation | 
of the speaker was very distinct, and his manner agreeable, al- 
though he ran on in his course somewhat too rapidly, at least for 
an audience for the most part unused to his pure Saxon dialect ! 

All these speakers were but Freshmen in the College, and as 
such may unhesitatingly be said to have acquitted themselves most 
creditably for their Society and for their College. With pro- 
per diligence through their future course, they promise to come 
out as Seniors with honor and distinction. 

The Annual oration, which followed these youthful addresses, 
was an admirable production, forcibly delivered, and calculated 
to make impressions as lasting as they were pleasant. Dr. Nevin 
seemed to be in his happiest mood, and had evidently bestowed 
much thought upon the matter of his oration and care in the pre- 
sentation of it. His theme—AHumanity and tts Responsibilities— — 
opened an interesting field, and he made himself master of it! It 
will be gratifying for our readers to learn that the address is to 
be published, the Societies of Heidelberg and Ursinus Colleges 
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uniting in the" request for this purpose ; and we need hardly urge 
them all to engage a copy of it in time. 


The Commencement 


exercises proper, took place on Thursday, June 27th. As there 
was no graduating Co//ege class this year, Yunior orations took 
the place of Senior addresses. This class consisted of five mem- 
bers, one of whom, however, was not in attendance during the 
last term. 

The occasion was opened after a voluntary and singing by the 
choir of Trinity Church, Freeland, in which the College had the 
privilege of holding the exercises, with prayer by the Rev. George 
Wolff, of Myerstown. 

The first speaker, J. H. Hunsberger, of Trappe, Pa. , exposed 
some of the EZuzls of Modern Soczety, in strong colors, benayene 
no fear of the displeasure of the votaries of fashion, dancing, the 
sparkling wine-cup, or gambling. Those familiar with his con- 
stitutional reserve and timidity, must have been agreeably sur- 
prised by the courage displayed in the delivery of his address, 
both as to its matter and manner. By a proper cultivation of this 
virtue, and continued diligence in storing the mind with useful 
knowledge, and increased power in its vigorous application to 
practical ends, Mr. Hunsberger will become an efficient workman 
in the sphere he expects to enter. 

J. A. Foil, of Concord, North Carolina, was the second Junior 
orator of the occasion. His subject was Papal Encroachments, 
one of intense practical interest, and forced by existing circum- 
stances in our country upon the most serious attention of every 
true American and every true Christian. In its selection he dis- 
played his warm sympathy with the decidedly Protestant charac-_ 
ter of the Institution represented by himself and his Junior asso- 
ciates. The oration was prepared with care, and gave good proof. 
of scholarly diligence and accuracy. The illustrative facts intro- 
duced were presented with telling effect, and whilst no unduly 
harsh terms were indulged against Popery, there was no shrinking 
from a direct, unvarnished assertion of the truth. Our brethren in 
distant North Carolina, have no reason to be ashamed of this. 
specimen of their intellectual vigor and Christian evangelical zeal, 

The third orator of the class, F. F. Bahner, of Paxinos, Nor- 
thumberland county, Pa., selected American Civilization as his. 
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theme, and it was one well suited, as he discussed it, to his earnest 
and rather philosophical cast of mind. It was closely connected, 
as he stated, with one of the Junior studies of the year, and gave 
satisfactory proof of the deep interest which the study had awak- 
ened in him. Some of the wrong tendencies of American civili- 
zation were forcibly exhibited, and the speaker clearly indicated 
the elements necessary to its proper development and ultimate 
success. His address, like that of the preceding speaker, was in 
full harmony with the evangelical Protestant principles to which 
the College is pledged, and was delivered with an impressive earn- 
estness, which is the best style of eloquence. 

H. T. Spangler, of Myerstown, Pa., closed the Junior exhibi- 
tion with an oration upon A#uitary Glory. Although of no mar- 
tial mien, or warlike propensities, the speaker manifested a lauda- 
ble appreciation of military achievements gained in a good cause. 
He portrayed with proper shadings the evils of a false, sangui- 
nary ambition, and delineated in beautiful contrast with such 
ambition and its bitter fruits, the nobler aspirations of the true 
hero, patriot and Christian. The delivery was easy, but too quiet 
for so stirring a theme. By common judgment the Juniors ac- 
quitted themselves well, and earned the laurels of praise bestowed 
upon them as well as the bouquets received. 


The Theological Class 


followed the Juniors with appropriate graduating addresses. 
Although the two members of this class virtually completed their 
‘ course some time ago, and have been ordained and installed pas- 
tors of charges, their formal separation from the Institution was 
deferred, by their consent, to this time. Having strictly complied 
with the terms of the Catalogue, and taken the full course pre- 
scribed for the Theological department of the College, it was 
deemed proper that they should have the honor of a formal 
dismissal. | | 
F. S. Linderman, of Egypt, Lehigh county, Pa., chose for his 
theme, Heaven ; and in the treatment of it showed that he knew 
howto make the knowledge acquired during his theological studies 
serve the best practical purposes. The nature of the heavenly 
state, its realities and attractions, especially in contrast with man’s 
condition in a sinful world, were set forth in a clear and impres- 
sive way. ‘The speaker evidently believed in no purgatorial 
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ante-chamber, in which poor souls redeemed by Christ and 
washed white in the blood of the Lamb, might be detained in 
fiery gloom at the pleasure of some arbitrary unrelenting priest, 
pope or archbishop. Neither did he admit of an intermediate 
state or place of ages of silence, half sleep, dreamy brooding, a 
sort of suspense between heaven and hell. But he regarded 
heaven as the haven of rest entered by the believer immediately 
after the stormy sea of life had been crossed, reached directly 
after death. The piece was effectively delivered, and gave 
evident satisfaction to all who heard it. 

By a private agreement between themselves, H. bine of 
Womelsdorf, Pa., delivered the*Va/edictory. Without selecting a 
special subject, the speaker proceeded after a brief introduction, to 
address the different parties and classes represented in the usual 
order. He paid his tribute of regard to each, in the sincere and 
hearty manner characteristic of his nature, and showed that the 
farewell was not a mere ceremonial adieu, but a genuine and deeply 
felt good-bye. 

Both the College fraternity and the community at large, part 
regretfully with these two brethren—who have not only been 
faithful as students, but have displayed praiseworthy Christian zeal 
in working for the Lord, without shirking toil as opportunity 
offered. 

After the valedictory, some words of counsel and encouragement 
were addressed by the President to these young brethren ; the 
notes of this address will be published in our August nabsie 
At its close a suitable certificate, virtually a diploma, ordered by 
the Board of Directors, was presented to them, and with it a copy 
of the Bible to each, as a memento of their instructor’s personal 
regard, and as their surest guide and supremely authoritative and 
certain rule of faith and public instruction. The exercises were 
concluded with that beautiful and solemn Te Deum of the modern 
Apostolic church, as worthy to be held in reverence as any of the 
third or fourth centuries, as deeply significant and profoundly 
devout, and sung to that grand Old TRE excelled in true 
power by no Gregorian chant: 


Praise God from whom all blessings flow, &c., - 


and the benediction by Dr. E. H. Nevin. Thus closed the first 
Commencement of Ursinus College. It was a complete success, 
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and a day long to be remembered, and full oF bright promise for 
the future. 

These literary festivities ended, a large number of friends, 
including the directors, faculty, students, visiting guests, &c., to: 
the number of upwards 150, repaired from the church to the id 
joining residence of the President of the College, where a colla- 
tion was prepared, which seemed to be warmly appreciated after 
the arduous labors of the morning. Here a few hours were spent 
in joyous social intercourse to the gratifying delight of all the par- 
ticipants. 





COLLEGE ITEMS. 


THE annual meeting of the Board of Directors, held in connec- 
tion with the general occasion, was well attended, and matters 
of interest to the Institution received earnest attention. By the 
financial report for the year, the cheering fact appeared, that the 
receipts of the school met its current expenses, and allowed a 
balance for the payment of interest and a reduction of the debt. 
This isa zew fact in the history of Colleges, and clearly proved that 
if its friends will only supply means to pay the debt on the pro- 
perty, and erect and furnish such additional buildings as” its 
growth requires, the school will be self-supporting, as far as 
regular expenses are concerned, apart from the endowment of 
the Presidency. As a special efiort is being made at this time to 
raise funds and secure subscriptions for the liquidation of the 
property debt, and for the new building in rapid progress, our 
friends should be encouraged by the above facts to respond liber- 
ally to the appeal. Less than $50,000 will place Ursinus College 
on a secure financial basis, clear of debt, and sufficiently pro- 
vided with all its needs, in the way of money, to carry on its im- 
portant work. And whilst other institutions, rendering no better 
service to the general cause of education, and the special cause of 
chasnadion are asking, and in some cases receiving hundreds of 
thousands, those who know and appreciate the important interests 
to which Ursinus College is devoted, will doubtless be glad to 
give it all it needs. 7 
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THE Day AFTER COMMENCEMENT. —Freeland, with the ample 
College grounds as the centre of its life, was truly a deserted 
village. A few ofthe students had left the previous afternoon. 
But the grand stampede occurred on Friday morning. The early 
train groaned under the extra weight of passengers and baggage, 
whilst the hilarity of the homeward-bound students seemed to 
make merry over its load. Buildings and the campus seemed 
desolate, and the very bell hung in sullen silence inthe cupola, a; as 
if conscious that its authority was gone for a season. 


THE ANNUAL CATALOGUE for 1871-72 is published, and can be 
obtained on application. : 


THE Fat. Term of Ursinus College will open on Monday, Sep- 
tember 2nd, 1872, atg A, M. All desiring to enter should apply 
early. 


OTHER COLLEGE COMMENCEMENTS.—Heidelberg College, Tiffin, 
Ohio, celebrated its annual festival on June roth and 20th. The 
annual oration before the Societies was delivered by the Rev. E. 
H. Nevin, D.D., of Philadelphia. The occasion is reported as 
having possessed even more than usual interest. From the Chrzs- 
tian World of June 27th, we obtain the following items regarding 
it. The graduating class consisted of Messrs. John H. Beck, 
Wm. Herr, W.H. Herbert, D. F. Keller, J. J. Leberman, S. P. 
Mauger, E. H. Otting, Solomon Reame, R. B. Reichard, L. K. 
Royer, H. J. Stern and E. R. Williard; and the degree of B. S., 
on Messrs. Isaac Cahill, W. J. Fox and,P. B. King. 

The graduating exercises of the Class, which was the largest 
ever graduated in the history of the College, took place on Wed- 
nesday and Thursday evenings. National Hall, in which the exer- 
cises were held, was filled with an interested and appreciative 
audience, well supplied with bouquets, which were thrust in 
approving showers upon the young gentlemen, crowned with the 
honors and relieved of the burdens of graduation. Space will 
not permit us to enter upon a criticism of the speakers. We cen 
only say, they acquitted themselves well. In manner and style they 
gave evidence of skillful training, whilst their themes and the 
treatment of them, showed a favorable oe of mental discipline 
and capacity. 

The degree of A. M. was ebnterred on jenn D. Gouger, Esq., 
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G. W. Bachman, Esq., U. F. Cramer, Esq., John C. Good, M. 
D., Rev. Edw’d Herbruck, Rev. Alfred Houtz and Rev. Hiram 
Shumaker, former graduates of Heidelberg College. 

‘The honorary degree of Master of Science was confeered on 
Rey. D. H. Reiter, of Berrian Springs, Mich., and Mr: 5S. °P. 
Myers, of Tiffin, Ohio. 

The Rev. C. O. Knepper, of Iowa, was elected to the Alumni 
Professorship of Belles Letters. 

On Tuesday evening, June 18th, the Alnmni address was deliv- 
ered in National Hall, by Rev. C. W. Hoyman, of Somerset, O. 
A large number of the Alumni were present, together with friends 
and patrons of the Institutions and citizens of the place. The 
speaker did honor to the Association of which he was the chosen © 
orator. The address will appear in our columns as soon as room 
will permit, and, therefore we need not here enter into any criti- 
cism orencomium. After the Address, the Association enjoyed as 
pleasant a collation and reunion as has seldom been our privilege 
to attend. 


Tue ANNUAL CATALOGUE of the Institution, recently received, 
may be noticed in this connection. It exhibits both the College 
and the Theological Seminary as being in a highly flourishing 
state. There have been during the year 1870-71, 182 students in 
the several academic departments, of whom 65 were distributed 
among the College classes. Sixteen young men have been con- 
nected with the Theological Seminary. ‘The faculty of the Insti- 
tutions is ample and efficient, and the Professors are prosecuting 
their work with fidelity and success. There is every inducement 
for the Church west, to give promptly liberal support—a support 
the more needed because the College is burdened with obligations 
to afford well-nigh free tuitions to holders of scholarships obtained 
at exceedingly low rates. 


- PALATINATE COLLEGE, Myerstown, Pa., celebrated the close of 
its academic year with appropriate public exercises. The young 
gentlemen who took part, are reported to have acquitted them- 
selves very creditably. We were not aware, however, until notified 
of the fact by the Messenger, that Palatinate College is designed 
to fit young men for Franklin and Marshall, especially. In this 
matter, however, the young gentlemen themselves, and their 
parents, will be allowed some freedom of choice. 
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EDITOR'S DESK. 


The cash drawer of the Desk desires not to be unreasonable in its 
‘demands, or too pertinacious or piteous in its appeals. But as its whole 
organism looks too full, and regular supplies of “filthy lucre,” and, indeed, 
the organic continuity of its existence, depends upon a constant in- 
flux of those supplies (to speak plainly of the case), it must be allowed 
to beg for a legitimate regard for its constitutional idiosyncrasies. An anecdote 
~ which may do the double work of explaining aud supplying all this, as well as 
help to cool one off a little this warm day, just occurs tous. A few years ago 
there was in Philadelphia a character very well known to that large class known > 

as creditors and debtors, a class including, pretty nearly, President Zach. Tay- 
lor’s “ whole world and the rest of mankind.’’ He went by the familiar name 
of “ Old Boots,” because he stuck to the fashion of sixty years ago, of wearing 
great high boots and short breeches. ‘Old friend boots” was about 70 years 
old when he was first pointed out to us; as he moved with slow but, sure step 
along one of the business streets of the city. He had acquired a notable repu- 
tation for being one of the best collectors of bad debts. Boots had methods of 
his own, to which, in large measure, he was said to owe his success. If he 
failed after one or two incidental “duns” to get the money, he would call at 
the house of the doomed debtor. Possibly he would find the man out. Butno 
matter, said Boots quietly, 1 am not in much of a hurry to-day, so I will step in 
and wait till my friend returns. On the debtor’s return, there was, of course; 
some flurry at finding Boots awaiting him, and all sorts of apologies might be 
offered for the delay in paying the claim, with a closing assurance that if the 
collector would call again in.two days the money should be forthcoming. To 
this Boots would reply, that as he lived in some distant part of the city, it was 
not very convenient for him to repeat the call, but that finding himself just then 
in comfortable quarters, and being inno special hurry to get home, he would 
lodge and board with his friend, the debtor, until it was convenient for him to 
settle the bill. This usually brought out the cash if there was any on hand. 

Our “ drawer” suggests that it might not be amiss to get a pair of dvofs for it, 
and start it out on a missionary collecting tour among our more remiss delin- 
quents. So let them not be astonished if one of these days they are rapped to 
the door, and find Drawer there dressed in high boots, and holding’a bundle 
of bills in his hands. Many, however, may think that this capital joke deserves 
its reward, and send on their arrears to the A/onthly at once, without putting 
Drawer to the trouble of a tedious journey, or themselves to the torture of 
entertaining a more tedious guest. Only let them be careful to forward the 
amount safely in the form of a check, a draft or a postal order. 


A mong our numerous exchanges, including the best edited and most decidedly 
Evangelical religious periodicals of the country, the “ Catholic (Romish) Stand- 
ard, and which, of course, like Drs. Higbee, Apple, &c., would disdain to be 
called (Evangelical) has been affording us no little entertainment by some of 
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its practical jokes. One of the best of these jokes is its frequent and witty 
sallies upon the Reformed Church (?) Messenger. The chief editor of the 
Standard is announced in heavy black type, as George D. Wolff, formerly the 

Rev. G. D. Wolff, of the celebrated Mercersburg theological party. It seems, 
that notwithstanding his defection to Popery, our friend retains an invincible 

love for the Messenger ; as indeed he may think he well may, for the great help 

it afforded him in past days, as the organ of Mercersburg theology, in finding 

‘his way from the darkness and doubts of Reformed error into the light and 
peace of Papist truth! He seems, indeed, to overflow with charity towards it, 
and to feel himself under a lasting debt to do it all the kindness he can. And 

the Messenger, happily, (!) is affording him abundant opportunity for the dis- 

play of the gratitude felt, by publishing articles exactly suited to the worthy 

convert’s present state of mind, and which he can courteously transfer, body 
and soul, to the columns of his own Romish paper. Only a few weeks ago 
quite a large space of two successive numbers of the Standard was thus 

assigned to a sermon on Popular Education, furnished to the AZessenger by a 

young, but devoted Mercersburg brother, with warm commendations by the 
editor of the Standard. In the same kindly spirit, parts of Aessenger editorial 

or other articles, have been approvingly appropriated by editorials in the Stand- 

ard. This must be very flattering to Dr. Fisher. - It proves that if Church 
union in some directions is not to the Aessenger’s taste, there is a possibility of 
such union in another direction. How aptly brother Davis might apply here, 

what he tried to say lately before the Albany Synod, about bear’s grease and 
Aaron’s beard. But let us suggest to the Standard and the Messenger (par 
nobile fratrum), that as their mutual affinities are so strong and tender, and 
their theology and tastes so congenial, it would save each trouble and expense, 
if they both were printed at the same office. They might then.use as much of 
each others matter as now, without the cost of double type setting. Indeed, 
they might make the same paper, only with a different name for each, serve 
both sets of subscribers. This would be decidedly economical, and might 
increase the popularity of the A/essenger at least, among its more ardent Mer- 
cersburg patrons. As matters now stand, one might sometimes need to look at 
the titie of the paper to know certainly whether he was reading the Reformed 
‘Church Messenger or the (Roman) Catholic Standard. ‘The former, by the 
way, has long been a favorite with Papists. 


A stray goose! But the desk is exhausted, and must defer this ee story 
to the August number. Only the Messenger has not yet copied our last article » 
(Third), on Dr. Nevin and his Antagonists. 


Copies of the Fuly number, containing the Report of Philadelphia ses on 
the recent defections to Rome, can still be supplied—price 20 cents per copy. 
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_ B63" BOOKS AND OTHER PUBLICATIONS INTENDED FOR NOTICE OR 
‘criticism in our pages, should be sent either by mail directly to the Reformed 


Church Monthly, Freeland, Montgomery county, Pa., or may be forwarded 
through Claxton, Remsen & Haffelfinger, 821 Market street, Philadelphia. 


From SCRIBNER, ARMSTRONG & Co., 651 BRoADWAy, NEw YorK. 
—Lange’s Commentary on the Bible. Old Testament, Vol, V., Ist and 2nd 
Kings. The rapidity with which the successive volumes of this learned work 
are appearing, proves both the practical tact and energy of the American edi- 
tor, the Rev. Dr. Schaff, and the liberal enterprise of the publishers. But 
three months ago we had the privilege of noticing the volume on Joshua, 
Judges and Ruth, and now that upon the Books of the Kizgs has been issued. 
In.a historical and chronological view, the Commentary on Kings had to sur- 
mount difficulties which have puzzled many Biblical scholars. These seem to 
have been fairly met by the author, Dr. Baehr, of Carlsruhe, and solved ina 
way which will be deemed generally satisfactory. In the Ethico-doctrinal 
sections, he has so far deviated from the method of other parts of the Commen- 
tary, as seemed to be required by the peculiar character of the Books expounded. 

Book I. is translated by the Rev. Dr. Harwood, of New Haven; and Book . 
II. by Rev. W. G. Sumner, of Morristown, New Jersey. 

“4 Millers Story of the War,or the Plebiscite. By one of the 7,500,000 who 
voted yes.” Translated from the French of Erckmann-Chatrian. This graphic 
and thrilling tale of facts, clothed in the garb of fiction, narrates the experience 
and impressions of one who, whilst not in sympathy with Germany in the late 
dreadful European war, desired the overthrow of Napoleon’s reign. 


From CLaxTon, REMSEN & Co., 821 MARKET STREET, PHILA- 
delphia.— The Chateau Morville; or Life in Touraine.” From the French. 
From the translator’s preface, we learn that this volume is the first of contem- 
plated series of Axtertaining Foreign Fiction, to consist of a selection of some 
of the best works of the most popular continental authors. It is intended 
especially for that class of readers who,:while desirous of enjoying all the in- 
struction and amusement to be derived from such works, do not wish to have 
their modesty offended, their common sense outraged, or their moral feelings 
shocked. 


POPULAR EXPOSITOR OF THE GOSPELS AND ACTS, FOR PULPIT, 
Sunday School and Family.—Mathew.—By Alfred Nevin, L.B., D.D. This 
Commentary makes no pretensions to anything erudite or original, but aims 
simply to give a plain, practical exposition of the Scriptures for general use. 
In pursuing this worthy object, the author avails himself unreservedly, of all the 
helps at hand, and displays excellent judgment in the appropriation of the best 
thoughts and suggestions of more elaborate and critical commentators. His 
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plan is the best that could be adopted for his purpose, and the volume will be 
found a valuable aid in the study of the sacred Word. Weare glad to learn that 
it is meeting with great favor, and wish it abundant success. 


FROM THE PRESBYTERIAN BOARD OF PUBLICATION, 13 34 CHEST- 
nut street, Philadelphia. 

«A Summer by the Sea,” “The Diamond in the Cage,” “ Among the 
Lilies,” “ Neither Rome nor Judah,” “ Out of the Dark’’—five of those inter- 
esting and highly instructive Sunday School library books with which the 
Presbyterian Board is keeping its ample shelves ever freshly supplied. 

THE NATIONAL BUREAU OF EDUCATION HAS ISSUED AN EXCEED- 
- ingly interesting circular for February, 1872, giving valuable information re- 


garding the systems of public instruction, with statistics in Greece, Chili, Japan, 
&e. 


From the LUTHERAN BoARD OF PUBLICATION, 42 N. gth-st.,. 
Philadelphia: Luther at Home,and The Unseen World in the Light of the 
Cross. Both by T. Stork, D.D. 

And both, we can unhesitatingly add, ‘duane written and ‘interbatineat 
volumes, and gotten up in very attractive style. The former presents a beauti- 
ful picture of the great Reformer, whose domestic life adorned the Christian. 
home, as much as his public, official life, honored and served the cause of the 
truly Christian Church. The latter volume is an excellent practical treatise 
upon the notable article of the Apostles’ Creed, (so-called) or the descent into 
hell, considered especially in the light of the Saviour’s promise to the penitent 
thief. The argument has our strong convictions and stronger sympathies ; and: 
we commend it to all in doubt on the subject. 


J. B. Lippincott & Co., 715 MARKET STREET, PHILADELPHIA, 
continue the regular re-issue of those admirable English Monthlies, the Sunday 
Magazine,“ Good Words,” and “Good Words for the Young.’ The June part 
of the first named, contains: 1. The Vicar’s Daughter. An Autobiographical 
Story. By GeorgeMacDonald. Chaps. XXX.,XXXI. 2. The Christian Uses 
of Leisure. By John Ker, D.D. 3. Charity in London. By the Editor. Ve- 
The Gospel to the Poor. 4. No Man’s Land. By James Pitt. 5. Margaret. 
By the author of “Jasmine Lee.” Chaps. XXX., XXXII. 6. “Do Men 
Gather Grapes of Thorns or Figs of Thistles??? By J. S. Howson, D.D., Dean» 
of Chester. 7. Giftsof Grace. By A.C. 8. The Eclipses of Scripture Times.. 
By the Rev. Robert Hunter, M.A. I. Those of the Old Testament Period. 9- 
The Sowers. By Frances R. Havergal. 10. The Resurrection of the Dead. 
By Wm. Hanna, D.D. No. VIII. 11. Taken. By Caroline Nicholson. 12. 
The Editor’s Room. | 7 | 

Since the May issue of Good Words, its highly gifted editor, Norman Mc- 
Leod, D.D., has been suddenly called to his eternal rest. The only article- 
from his pen in the June number, is a sermon preached before Queen Victoria, 
on Christ Blessing Little Children, the closing sentence of which is, now that: 
the preacher has been called away, most impressive: “O blessed Jesus! may 
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we be as little children, in order to be like to Thee, and trust ourselves and our 
all into Thy hands, seeking only that eternal life which God hath given to us 
all in Thee; and grant that, like blind Bartimeus, we may cast away all that 
would hinder us from going to Thyself, in order to receive our sight by seeing 
Thee, and that following Thee in the way, we may thus be “ followers of God 
as dear children.”’ 

With Dr. McLeod as editor, Good Words attained by far the largest circula- 
tion ever reached by a European Monthly. 

In the table of contents of Good Words for the Young, we notice what seems 
to us an improvement in the larger number of narrative articles, and fewer of 
those fairy tales which we were never childish enough or too stupid to relish, 
the Arabian Nights alone excepted. But there are diversities of tastes, and 
ours may have been poorly educated in this respect. 


PRINCETON Review.—The Presbyterian Quarterly and Prince- 
ton Review for July is on our table. Contents—1. The Primitive Greek Reli- 
gion; 2. The Labor Question in its Economic and Christian Aspects; 3. 
Evolution as Advocated by Herbert Spencer; 4. Assyrian Cuneiform Inscrip- 
tions; 5. The Order of Salvation; 6. Preaching Christ; 7. ‘The Only True 
Likeness of the Saviour;” 8. Allibone’s Dictionary of English Literature; 9. 
Tenure of the Elder’s Office; 10. Contemporary Literature; IT. Theological 
and Literary Intelligence. The articles are all worthy of attention, and most 
of them discuss subjects of present interest. The second presents in Dr. At- 
water’s clear and logical style, some valuable suggestions upon one of the most 
perplexing points in political economy. The ¢zvd will be read with interest by 
all who have given attention to the specious theory of evolution advocated by 
the class of English materialists to which H. Spencer belongs. In the ninth a 
subject is discussed which has long been practically settled in the Reformed 
(German) Church. The theological and literary intelligence in this number is 
full and valuable. Terms, $3.50 a year. To ministers whose salary is less 
than $1,000 a year, $3; if less than $700; only $2. Theological students, $2.50 
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REFORMED (GERMAN) CHuRCHES—AMinisterial Changes.—Rev. L. M. 
Kerschner has resigned the pastorate of the First Reformed Church at Wa- 
keshma, Mich., and accepted a call from the Church at Fort Wayne, Ind. 

Rev. Aaron Spangler has accepted a call from the Abbottstown charge, 
Adams co., Pa. His address is New Oxford, Adams co., Pa. 

Rev. S. Z. Beam has accepted a call from the Wakeshma charge, which he 
served several years ago. His post-office address is accordingly changed 
from Constantine to Fulton, Kalamazoo co., Mich. : | 
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F. S. Lindaman and H. Leisse, both of Ursinus College, have been ordained 
to the holy ministry. The former has been installed as Pastor of the Blain 
charge, Perry co., Pa. The latter has entered upon his duties as Pastor of the 
Orwigsburg charge, Schuylkill co., Pa. His address is Orwigsburg, Pa. 


ADDITIONS TO THE CHURCHES.—Nineteen persons were added to the Ha- 
gerstown, Maryland, charge. Rev. W. F. Colliflower, pastor. : 

Ten persons were added to the Liverpool charge, Perry co. Rev. C.F. 
Hoffmeier, pastor. 

Six persons. were received by confirmation, one by profession of faith, and 
three by certificate to the Mifflinburg charge, Pa. Rev. G. E. Adams, pastor. 

Six -persons were added by confirmation to the New Holland charge, Pa., 
Rev. D. W. Gerhard, pastor.. ; 

Twenty-six persons were added by confirmation to the Red Bank charge, 
Pa. Rev. H. Hoffman, pastor. 

Twelve members were added by confirmation, and seven by certificate, to the 
Greenfield charge, Pa. Rev. W. D. Lefevre, pastor. 

Ten persons were added to the Greenville charge, Pa. Rev. C. R. Diffen- 
bacher, pastor. 

During the past year thirty persons were added to the church at Selinsgrove, 
‘Pa. Rev. W. H. Haas, pastor. 

‘Seven persons were added to the Wadsworth charge. 

‘Nine persons were added by confirmation and two by certificate to the Mi- 
amisburg charge, O. Rev. J. H. Reiter, pastor. 

Three adults were baptized and thirty-one confirmed in Manchester charge, 
Ohio. 

Fourteen persons were received by confirmation to St. John’s Reformed 
‘Church, Lebanon, Pa. Rev. T. S. Johnston, D.D., pastor. 
_ Ten persons were received into the Mechanicsburg charge, Pa. Rev. C. H. 
Reiter, pastor. 

Sixty-eight persons were added to the Aaronsburg charge at Noblesville, Pa. 
Rev. T. H. Winkers, pastor. 

Eight persons were added to the Meadville charge, Pa. 


At Womelsdorf, Pa., seventeen persons were added to the church by confir- 
mation, and eight by certificate, at the late Pentecostal communion. The at- 


tendance was large, and deep interest manifested. 

Rev. H. Wilson, Shelbyville, Ill., has during the present year organized the 
following congregations in Shelby co.: Okaw, on March 17; Sycamore, 
March 24; and Lakewood, March 31. This is indeed an extraordinary month’s 
work. In a little more than two years the membership has increased four-fold, 


and what was formerly the Shelbyville charge has been divided into three 


charges, viz: the Shelbyville, Centre and Sycamore charges. Truly the Lord 


_ hath wrought. 


DEDICATION OF CHURCHES.—Unionville, Lehigh Co., Pa. A new union 


church was consecrated at this place on Whitsunday. The Reformed Pastor is 


Rev. E. J. Fogle; the Lutheran, Rev. Mr. Reninge. 


2 
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On the 2nd of June the new Emanuel house of worship, erected last fall, and 
completed in May, was dedicated to the service of the Triune God. The pas- 
tor was assisted on this solemn occasion by the Rev. W. B. Sandoe, from Au- 
burn, De Kalb co., Md. The services were truly interesting and solemn, and 
were largely attended by the people and surrounding community. 

‘Church dedicated: at Littlestown, Pa., May 26th. Revs. W. H. Zeiter, D. 
W. Wolff, and J. S. Foulk occupied the pulpit and preached with great accept- 
ance, 


ALL THE CLASSIS of our Eastern Synod have held: their annual meetings. 
So far as learned, the sessions were full, and the usual duties were discharged 
with proper interest. The only items of a special character occurring at the 
meetings, of which we have any information, were the following : 

Goshenhoppen Classis discussed, and nearly carried, a division of their 
Classis--the North Pennsylvania Railroad to constitute the line of division. 
Although the brethren of that Classis have been wont to complain of their nar- 
rowly confined limits as affording them no opportunity of growth and expan- 
sion, it must be cheering to them to find that they have become sufficiently — 
strong to make two Classes out of their one. In this Classis, also, a Brother 
was chided, if not worse, for having exercised his rightful Christian liberty, 
and acted according to conscientious convictions, by not sending all monies for 
beneficiaries raised within his charge (and given specially on other conditions) 
to aid the cause of Mercersburg theology. So, at least, we were incidentally 
informed; and we regretted to learn it, for such a course can do no good. 

The Classis of Philadelphia met at North Wales, ‘Montgoméry county, Pa., 
on Friday evening,-May 10. As the President, Rev. J. Gantenbein, could not 
be present at the opening, he had procured the services of (Rev. J. S. Dubs, for 
the sermon on the occasion. It was regretted by many that Brother Dubs 
availed himself of the opportunity, by giving a repetition of the long ‘since 
exploded doctrine of Apostolic succession, as held by the Mercersburg party, 
and substantially borrowed from Episcopacy or Romanism, The Classis was 
organized by the election of Rev. D. Feete, as President, and by Saturday 
morning was in full working order. Two applicants for examination and licen- 
sure (Henry Leisse and F. S. Lindaman), the first fruits of the Theological - 
department of Ursinus College, were referred to the proper committee, upon 
whose favorable report they were duly licensed. In the case of one of these 
young men, however, there was a very remarkable attempt made by the Classis 
of East Pennsylvania, to prevent his obtaining license. The case was this : 
When Mr. L. commenced his studies several years ago, he sought aid front said 
Classis, and, in the usual way, placed himself under its general supervision. 
He pursued a preparatory course for a season, at Palatinate College, Myers- 
town. When about to enter upon his theological studies, some members of the 
Classis wished him to go to the Seminary, then at Mercersburg. But his chris- 
tian views and convictions were averse to that, and inclined him to Ursinus 
College. This gave offence to some of the East Pennsylvania brethren, and 
under the excitement of their offence, some hasty action was taken, intended 
to reflect upon Mr. L., and on Monday, May 13,a letter from East Pennsyl- 
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vania Classis was laid before the Classis of Philadelphia, in which the former 
claimed “absolute authority’ over Mr. L. Whether the East Pennsylvania 
Brethren knew or suspected that he was about to apply for licensure, we cannot 
positively assert. Philadelphia Classis gave the remarkable letter of interven- 
tion due consideration, and by an almost unanimous vote (some 34 to 2), con- 
cluded that there was no valid ground forthe East Pennsylvania claim, or inter- 
ference ; so Mr. Lindaman, as well as his brother student Leisse, were licensed 
by a subsequent unanimous vote, It is certainly to be deplored that the Classis 
of East Pennsylvania allowed its zeal for Mercersburgism, apparently, or any 
other considerations, to involve it in a course of action which wears the aspect 
at-least of being an arbitrary usurpation of power. It is true it had advanced 
about $180 towards the support of Mr. L. during his studies, and this gave it a 
claim upon his gratitude, which he is ready to acknowledge. But it gave the 
Classis no dominion over his conscience; and so long as he was ready and 
willing to pursue his studies under faithfully Reformed tuition, and with a 
direct view to the ministry in the Reformed Church, that Classis had no con- 
stitutional or moral right to put barriers in his way. Not only in Philadelphia 
Classis, but in many cases outside of its bounds, thousands of dollars have been 
given to the education of young men for the ministry who have been trained to 
views which the donors of those thousands repudiate as contrary to the true 
faith of our Church. And if East Pennsylvania should_insist on having its $180 
immediately refunded, Philadelphia Classis might give it a draft for that 
amount with compound interest, upon those in whom our thousands have been 
(unhappily) inyested. It is to be hoped that this attempted interference will be 
the last of the kind. . 

The instance above given, is not the only unfortunate thing attempted in the 
case. But as the mistake committed has probably been discovered and regret- 
ted by this time, it is not worth while to say more about it. 

An item of business which awakened more than usual interest in the Classis, 
was the Report upon Mr. Wolff’s apostasy (published in the present number). 
The discussion which this occasioned, brought out some earnest and telling 
speeches, in favor of the Report. Professor Super’s testimony, from direct 
personal knowledge and experience, produced a profound sensation. And well 
it might do so, for it strongly confirmed the positions taken by the Report. When 
the motion was made to publish the Report in the Messenger, the Christian 
World and the Reformed Church Monthly, Dr. Fisher rose and very excitedly 
and peremptorily declared, that it should not go into the A/essenger, giving as his 
maitkreason that he did not admit controversial articles into his paper! And 
yet, to say nothing of past times, the Messenger then issuing from his hands 
contained G.’s article on Absolution! 


AT Zion’s CLAssis, which met in Littlestown, Adams county, Pa., F. S. 
Lindaman was received from Philadelphia Classis, his call to the Blain charge 
confirmed, and a committee appointed to ordain and install him. 


LEBANON CLASsIS, convened in Hamburg, Berks county, Pa., received the 
Licentiate, H. Leisse, from Philadelphia Classis, confirmed his call to the 
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Orwigsburg charge, and ordained him. We regret, however, that the committee 
on ordination, insisted upon using the New Order form of ordination, although 
respectfully and earnestly desired to use the form of the Western Liturgy, and - 
assured that the candidate could not answer to some of the questions of the 
New Order in their proper sense. It is true he was allowed to take them in 
his own sense, which was clearly not their plain, literal import. This, of 
course, saved him, for he had frankly asserted his convictions. But what 
must one think of such a case? : 

These two young brethren, thus eagerly sought after, and promptly called 
into fields of labor, are the first fruits of Ursinus College—in its theological 
department. And it is cheering to know, from urgent applications made, that 
if we had a half a dozen more ready for the work, they could at once find 
places. 


be 
THE CLASSIS OF MERCERSBURG, besides attending to its legitimate business, 
allowed itself, in what will probably be regarded by all candid and impartial 
judges, as an unwise and arbitrary exercise of power, to adopt measures which 
cannot fail to occasion unpleasant discussions hereafter. If Mercersburg church- 
liness means spiritual tyranny, the sooner it is known the better for all con- 
cerned, | , 


Tur PENNSYLVANIA BIBLE SOCIETY at its sixty-fourth annual meeting report- 
ed the receipt of $43,842.97, and the disbursement of $44,966.35, during the 
years “Pre circulation of Bibles and Testaments amounted to 100,676 copies, 
the value of which was $36,588,50. The number of copies translated and dis- 
tributed by the various Bible Societies since the first was organized, in 1804, is 
over 106,000,000. 


THE PRESBYTERIAN GENERAL ASSEMBLY convened at Detroit on Thursday 
of last week, at the Fort Street Church in that city. The opening sermon was 
delivered by the retiring Moderator, Dr. Z. M. Humphrey, of Philadelphia, on 
«The Permanent and the Changeable in Presbyterianism.”” The Rev. Samuel 
J. Niccolls, D.D., of St. Louis, was elected Moderator. Dr. Niccolls is only 
36 years of age, and is probably the youngest man who has ever received this 
honorable appointment. The whole Assembly is said to be remarkable for the 
large number of young men among its commissioners. On. the evening of 
Thursday the Lord’s Supper was celebrated. - Among the questions which will 
come before the Assembly for discussion, is the whole subject of benevolence,, 
embracing not only the methods of distributing, but also the methods of collect- 
ing the contributions of the churches. There are now seven boards—F oreign: 
Missions, Home Missions, Ministerial, Education, Publication, Disabled Minis- 
ters’ Relief, and Work among the Freedmen. Some of the commissioners 
favor a reduction of the number of boards, and a simplification of the whole 
system. Dr. McCosh’s Sustentation Scheme will also be up for discussion; the 
woman question will be brought before the Assembly by the Brooklyn Overture, 
as will also the question of a new hymn book. 


se 
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-MErHoopistT: In their quadrennial report to the General Conference the Bishops 
give the following statistical figures, which show the growth of the denomination 
‘during the past four years ; 

‘The spiritual condition of the Church, so far as we can judge, is as pros- 
perous as at any former period. The visible fruits of an earnest faith among 
the membership have never been more abundant than at the present time; and, 
in our opinion, the ministers, to say the least, are as earnest, laborious, and intel- 
ligent as ever before. We find cause for thansgiving in the steady and rapid 
increase of members in our communion. In 1867 there were 1,146,081 mem- 
bers; in 1871 there were 1,421,323; showing an increase of 275,242, being a 
ain of 52,535 over the additions of the four years preceding. The corporate 
wealth of the Church is being largely augmented by the Christian zeal and 
liberality of our members, acting under the wise guidance and earnest labors of 
their pastors. Four years ago we reported 11,121 churches, an increase of 
1,691 for the four yeare preceding, valued at $35,885,439. We 
then had 3,570 parsonages, valued at § 5,361,205, showing an aggregate 
value of churches and parsonages in 1867 of $41,246,734. We now 
report 13,440 churches, an increase of 2,319, valued at $56,914,900, an 
increase of $21,026,461, exhibiting an average increase during the quadren- 
nium just passed of $5,246,615. We now have 4,309 parsonages, an increase of 
739, valued at $7,786,804, an increase of $2,425,509, showing addition to the 
number of our churches and parsonages from November, 1867, to November, : 
1871 of 3,058, and an increase in their value during the same period of $23,451,- 
970. Eight years ago we reported the aggregate value of churches and parson- 
ages at $20,883,071, showing an increase in value from November, 1863, up to 
November, 1871, of $37,815,628. Such facts furnish a crushing logic in favor 
of a free church, which the advocates of the union of Church and State, either 
in Europe or America, are not able to gainsay or refute.”’ 


THE May ANNIVERSARIES-—These meetings have lost much of their former 
attraction, but the interest in the Societies themselves has not suffered. We 
have already given the principal results of last year’s operations of several of 
the Societies. Of those not noticed we append the following statements : 

The American Bible Society celebrated its 56th anniversary. The receipts 
were $689,923, the expenses $629,379. The number of volumes printed at 
the Bible House 1,030,255; printed and purchased abroad 201,597. Number 
of families visited by colporteurs 598,664; number of families found destitute 
of Bibles 73,732. The speakers were the Rev. Messrs. Luke H. Wiseman, 
of London; Edward P. Ingersoll, of Brooklyn, L. I.; Edward A. Washburn, 
D.D., W. Morely. Punshon, of Toronto; Geo. H. Stuart, Esq., of Philadel- 
phia; and Father Gavazzi. Father Gavazzi presented some interesting state- 
ments concerning the distribution of the Bible in Italy, no less than 300,000 
copies having been distributed within the past three years; but none of these ; 
except in very rare cases, were given away. The people bought them in nearly 
every instance. 

The American and Foreign Christian Union reports that its disbursements 
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dunng the past year amounted to $82,186.21, and the receipts $82,679.92, 
leaving a balance on hand of $393.71. The disbursements have been chiefly 
for the support of Missions in Europe, Mexico, South America, publishing and 
salaries. The report stated that our thirty-five churches scattered throughout 
Northern aud Central Italy, fully one-half were planted through the instrumen- 
tality of this Society. In Mexico there are now fifty evangelical congregations, 
several of which have been organized into churches under the title. of “The 
Church of Jesus.”’ Two of the largest churches in the city of Mexico are held 
by Protestants, and weekly used for Protestant worship. The report closes 
with the remark, that they ‘enter upon a new year with fresh hope and courage, 
thanking God for the increase of favor with which He is now blessing our Society, 
and trusting Him for such an enlargement of our income.as shall enable us to. 
perform whatever work He wishes us to do for Him.” 


Tur National Convention of Young Men’s Christian Associations met at 
Lowell in June. 

THE proportion of professing Christians to the population in this country, is 
one to eight. There are 91,000 clergymen, and their average salary is $700. 


GAVAZZI ON PAPAL INFALLIBILITY.—At Association Hall, New York, Ales- 
sandro Gavazzi, delivered a lecture on “ Papal Infallibility.”’”. The dogma of 
infallibility, he said, was ridiculous in its nature, and sacrilegious:in its assump- 
tion; it was an essential attribute of God, and no man dare assumeit. He 
failed to see anything in the Bible, which was the foundation of our common 
Christianity, to sustain this assumption of the Papacy. The reverend lecturer 
gave a history of the Council of 1870, showed how it was that the Pope secured 
the votes of the “ poor bishops,”’ and carried the infallibility doctrine by a vote 
of 450 against 150, and enlarged on the absurdity of the idea that the Holy 
Ghost inspired a council where such dissensions existed. He argued that Ritue 
alism was masked Popery, and warned the American people to beware of it. 
Italy Christianized herself; but let not America Romanize herself. He cau- 
tioned the people of this country to watch the plottings of the Jesuits, who, he 
said, were conspiring to establish Popery among them. =~ 


A Swiss MissIoNARY SocieTY.—The history of the Missionary Society at 
Basel, Switzerland, founded in 1815, is a record of wonderful success. The 
Society has at present no less than 152 laborers in the field, of whom 51 are in 
Africa, 93 in India, and 13 in China. All these missionaries were trained and 
educated in the mission house, and to keep up the supply, the society has now 
in training 84 students. The society provides also a home and a school forthe 
children of the missionaries, and supports superannuated missionaries, and 
missionaries’ widows. In addition to the missionaries enumerated above, it has 
217 native agents in its service in various capacities. The success of the society 
this last year has been most signal, the number of conversions under its agency 
being about 7000. In China the increase in its membership during the last ten 
years has been four-fold; in Africa, three-fold; in India, two-fold. This Society . 
employs nine missionaries for home work, whose preaching stimulates the inter- 
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est in its foreign fields and awakens the people to render them full support. It 
recognizes and encourages giving even in the smallest amounts ; and its income 
in a single year from half-penny collections was over $50,000. 


How are the mighty fallen! Even the sick man, the Sultan of Turkey, has 
snubbed the Pope, quite in the style of Bismarck. The election of an infalli. 
bilist patriarch by the Armenian Catholics of Turkey has been declared void by 
the Sultan, and anew election ordered. On May 13th, the Grand Vizier called 
the Armenian Catholics of the capital together, and informed them that the 
papal bull appointing the infallibilist Hassun patriarch was not recognized by 
his imperial master. On the Igth of the same month an anti-fallibilist was elect- 
ed. His name is Phanes Kupelian, Archbishop of Diarbekir. It is expected 
that this election will be recognizd by the Sultan, and the anti-infallibilists put 
in possession of the Armenian Church property. 


THE forty-eighth anniversary of the American S. S. Union was held at the 
Academy of Music, Philadelphia, on Thursday evening of last week. This re- 
port of receipts is as follows: Contributions, $85 1023.25, legacies, $5,446.79, 
interest on Book Fund, $2,406, Wurts Fund, $500. Total, $93,376.02. The 
expenditures are: Balance, $11,777.48, salaries and expenses, $79,776.90, 
amount expened by Auxiliaries, $3,048.70; books given to Schools, $9,871.- 
11. Total, $104,474.19. Excess, $11,098.17. The results have been in 
part: Schools organized, 1,093; Teachers in the same, 6,397; Scholars in the 
same, 43,589 ; Schools aided, 3,071; Teachers in the same, 23,441; Scholars 
in the same, 200,474; Bibles and Testaments distributed, 10,189; Families 
visited religiously, 18,707 ; Sermons and addresses delivered, 5,443. 


THERE are I17 Theological Seminaries in the United States, with 366 in- 
structors and 3204 students. The Roman Catholics have I7 seminaries and 
862 students; the Baptists 17 seminaries and 389 students; the Lutherans 14 
seminaries and 133 students; the Presbyterians 14 seminaries and 544 students ; 
the Methodists 10 seminaries and 322 students; the Eplscopaliaas I2 semina- 
ries and 224 students. 


GuizoT, the well known writer and statesman of France, in an address 
recently before the Society for the Encouragement of Instruction among Prot- 
estants in France, stated that during the forty-three years of its existence, since 
1829, this Society had expended $485,798 for the spread of primary instruction 
among the Protestants of France, and has founded 650 schools. One of its 
schools founded for boys in 1844, has furnished 447 teachers, another,for girls 
in 1854, has trained 100 teachers, and three other schools have sent out 500 
trustworthy teachers. 


URSINUS COLLEGE, 


FREELAND, MONTGOMERY COUNTY, PA. 





ACADEMIC DEPARTMENT. 
The Sprinc Term of this popular Boarding School for Young 


Men opened APRIL 8, 1872, and continue twelve weeks. Instruction 
given by a corps of competent teachers in the elementary and higher branches 
of an English and Classical education, in German and other Modern Languages, 
in Music, Drawing and Painting. 

TERMS for Boarding and Tuition (French, Music, Drawing 


andPainting extra), at the rate of $180 for the school year of 40 weeks. 


COLLEGIATE DEPARTMENT. 


The College proper is distinct from the Academic Department. Its sessions 
correspond with those of the Academic Department. Applications for admission to the 
several classes can be made at any time. 


The FACULTY, as far as filled, consists of the following gentlemen: 

J. H. A. BOMBERGER, D.D., PRESIDENT, Professor of Mental 
and Moral Philosophy, &c. _ 

Rev. H. W. SUPER, A.M., VicE PRESIDENT, Professor of Mathe- 
matics, Mechanics, &c. 

J. SHELLEY WEINBERGER, A.M., Professor of Latin and 
Greek Languages, &c. 

Rev. JOHN VANHAAGEN, A. M., Professor of German, His- 
tory, &c. 

Rev. A.J . BOWERS, A. M., Adjunct Professor of Languages, &c. 

, Professor of Belles Lettres, Political Economy, &c. 

tv. SUNDERLAND, A. M., L.D.D., Professor of Geology, 
Chemistry and Botany. 

T. L. GRAHAM, A.M., Instructor in Anatomy, Physiology, &c. 

WILLIAM H. SNYDER, Instructor in the Academic Depart- 
ment. 


A full Theological course has been added for the free use of those who may 
wish to avail themselves of it 
ge@s"For further information regarding terms, etc., apply to 


J. H. A. BOMBERGER, 
Freeland, Montgomery County, Penna. 








NEW VOLUMES. 


THE HOUSE OF GOD. 


By Rev. W. W. Everts, D.D. An eloquent presentation of the 
easons for prizing the public worship of God. It contains engrav- 
ee of thirteen churches of various styles and sizes, furnished by 
distinguished architects, with ground plans and descriptions; and, 
we trust, will prove a valuable assistance to churches throughout 
the country that intend building, as presenting them many valua- 
ble hints as to style, cost, etc. 133 pp. sq. 12 mo. $1.50; post. r2c. 


The Temptation in the Desert, 


Lessons from Christ’s conflict and victory. By Rev. A. F. 
Dickson. Full of striking and profitable suggestions on this ever- 
memorable and very significant passage in our Lord’s life. The 
teacher of youth, the tempted and the troubled Christian, will find 
it valuable. 144 pp. 18 mo. 4oc.; post. 8c. 


AMERICAN TRACT SOCIETY, 
H. N. THISSELL, 
1408 Chestnut Street, Philadelphia, 


WM. PAINTER & CO, 
BAN KE RS, 


No. 36 SOUTH THIRD STREET, 
| PHILADELPHIA. 











DEALERS IN ALL ISSUES OF 


GOVERNMENT Vi SECURITIES, 


Gold, Reais. and Bonds 


BOUGHT AND SOLD ON. COMMISSION, 


AT THE 
PHILADELPHIA AND NEW. VORK STOCK BOARDS, 





R&S Deposits received and Interest alowed by special agreement. 


THE 


REFORMED CHURCH 
MONTHLY, 


Vo. V—AUGUST, 1872.—No. 8. 


THE RITUALISTIC CROSS. 


WHEN the ancient Israelites saw the wonder which God wrought 
‘by Moses, they observed, of course, that those miracles were usu- 
ally performed whilst the vod which the Lord had given him was 
in his hand. There seemed to be some close connection between 
the rod and the wonder wrought. And so, doubtless, there was 
for Moses and for the people, in the way of an incitement or 
prop to their faith. But very soon they fell into a superstitious 
and idolatrous view of that rod. What was meant for a help to 
their feeble faith, and asymbol of terror to their enemies, was 
made a stumbling-block and a snare. The rod which should 
merely have reminded them of the power and goodness of God, 
and kept fresh in their hearts from generation to generation, a 
grateful sense of Azs wonders done in the land of Pharaoh by 
the Red Sea, and in the wilderness, was allowed to come between 
God and themselves, and usurp His place in their hearts. That 
which should have been a staff to lean upon, was perverted into 
an idol for worship. And having become “vain in their imagi- 
nations,’’ they ascribed to the sick of wood a virtue and power 
belonging to Jehovah alone. 

And the Zrzests, the successors of Aaron, the consecrated keep- 
ers of the rod, connived at the folly and sin of such superstition 
and idolatry.. They, probably, even fostered it. A class of men 
who showed themselves capable of becoming Aaafites, and minis- 
ters of the abomination of the Ammonites, so that Elijah (a 
prophet, not a priest, but raised up specially outside of the sacer- 
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dotal line) were only too ready either to yield to their own weak- 
ness for idolatry and superstition, or to promote their own selfish 
interests, by making merchandise of the weakness of others. So 
the vod became a sort of god, and all the great things done of old 
were ascribed to it. 

This was the case, too, with the drazen serpent, set up in the 
wilderness by divine command, as a merciful means of directing 
all who were bitten by the fiery serpents, sent among the Israel- 
ites as a punishment for their sins, to look in true repentance unto 
God for help. After the plague of the serpents had been re- 
moved, the brazen serpent was taken down and kept among the 
sacred relics put in the care of the priests as a remembrance of 
God’s mercy to the people. In the course of years, however, 
when sacerdotal ritualism had gained ascendancy over simpler and 
purer forms of worship, this brazen serpent was brought forth 
from the closet orchest where it had been kept, and was set up in the 
temple where it might attract the attention of those who came to 
worship there. Of course those who. brought it out and set it up, 
may have done so from the best of motives. ‘The people needed 
outward azds to devotion, they might say, and there was much in 
the history of this thing, in its associations, and in the memories 
it would awaken, to excite pious emotions in otherwise dull hearts, 
and rouse their drowsy powers to devout and thankful praise. 

The priests or Levites, whose zea/ showed itself in this way, 
might urge many considerations in defence of theircourse. They 
had no thought of kindling or of fostering a desire for idolatry ! 
Far from it. They rather desired and hoped in this way to sup- 
ply a legitimate means of grace, by whichthe piety, the personal 
religion of the people, would become less ‘“‘ notional and spirit- 
ualistic,’’ and be made more “‘ real and objective !’’ To secure this, _ 
proper regard, it might have been urged, needed to be paid to 
the ‘‘ aesthetic’’ principle* in man, and due provision be made to 
satisfy man’s taste, by combining this element with other religious 
things. And surely they might say,.there can be no danger of 
the people being led in this way into the sin of idolatry. 

But they did fall into this very sin by this very means. (ii. 





*We do not mean to intimate at all that the priests or philosophers of that early period had 
any clear conception of “ aesthetics,’”? as so warmly commended and learnedly discussed in 
some modern schools. Least of all, do we suppose that they had discovered the close philo- 
sophical relation which Romanists and other ritualists profess to see between aesthetics and 
religion. 
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Kings 18: 14.) The descendants of the people on whom God 
had taken vengeance, partly for their idolatry, by sending among 
them the destroying serpents, were seduced into worshipping what 
was really aremembrancer of their father’s sin, as it was a memento 
of God’s mercy. The brazen serpent, under the name of /Ve- 
hushtan, became to all intents an idol, so that Hezekiah felt con- 
strained in purifying the church of his day of abominable corrup- 
tions which had crept into its services, to pull down Nehushtan and 
destroy it. : 

Here, then, are two instances furnished by the ancient history 
of the covenant people of God, which clearly show the strong 
tendency of poor human nature to ritualistic abuses in their worst 
form. And no one can carefully read and study those instances, 
without a conviction that they were intended for the instruc- 
tion and warning of subsequent ages. 

Now the very evil which grew out of the undue importance 
anciently attached to Aaron’s rod and the brazen serpent, has: 
been revived in the Christian church, through a grossly perverted 
and perverting use of the symbol of the cross, materially and ex- 
ternally considered, in a way strongly corresponding with the 
idolatry of Nehushtan, in Hezekiah’s day, the cross, or crucifix, 
has been made an object of superstitious regard and of idolatrous: 
veneration under the new dispensation. 

This is all the more notable and the less excusable, in view of 
the peculiar character and clearly laid down principles of Chris- 
tianity. Everything connected with the religion of Jesus in its 
true original type, is adverse to ceremonialism and ceremonial 
means of grace. Say what some will about spiritualism (Gnostic 
or Puritanic), no one can study the new dispensation in the light 
of the original and inspired account of its primitive character, 
without getting the conviction full, strong, and irresistible, that 
in the Gospel Church, the Church of the Lord Jesus Christ, forms 
and formalities were abrogated to the utmost practicable limit, 
and that supreme regard was to be had for the inward and the 
spiritual. The law of carnal ordinances was abolished, and /azth, 
true, personal living faith in Jesus Christ as risen, exalted, glori- 
fied, and in every external sense invisible, was to prove itself a 
more mighty power and method of securing peace, hope, joy, and 
sanctification, than all the outward, visible carnal helps of the 
Levitical ritual had ever done. 
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And, that the Apostles and early believers so understood the 
matter for the most part, is evident from their religious practice 
and life. No one can question the sincerity or warmth of their 
love for Jesus and His cause. No one can doubt that this love of 
primitive disciples, in accordance with the demonstrative nature of 
oriental affections and manners, would be likely to show itself 
in their attachment to places and things associated with the most 
momentous and tender facts and events of their religion. They, 
if any, might have been expected to regard sacred places and 
sacred objects with peculiar veneration, and to adopt customs and. 
practices corresponding with such veneration. . 

But what seems to have been the truth in their case? On the 
memorable morning of our Lord’s resurrection, the three loving 
and sorrowing Marys are seen early hastening to the sepulchre, 
with a rich store of spices and sweet myrrh. Did they ever after 
that make a habit of visiting the spot? At the direful crucifixion 
they are seen standing with bowed heads, and breaking hearts, fast 
by the cross; did they ever afterwards make solemnly sacred 
pilgrimages to Calvary? Joseph, of Arimathea, begged from 
Pilate the body of Jesus; his prompting motive is well known. 
And Nicodemus, the same who came to Jesus by night, joined him 
in the affectionate service of an appropriate burial of the Lord’s 
body. Did Joseph and Nicodemus ask for the stake, the 
tree, the wood on which the body of the Lord had been put to 
death ? | 

Is not all this notable? Does it not teach important lessons 
bearing upon the matter we have under consideration? Did those 
early disciples think less of Jesus, love Him less than the genera- 
tions of restless ostentatious ritualists who, centuries later, madea 
show of their piety by exalting the outward cross as a symbol of 
their religion? Did the Empress Helena display as much true 
affection for Jesus and His Gospel by making a pilgrimage to 
Jerusalem, and using her queenly influence and money in search- 
ing for the wood of the original cross, and then, on imagining 
that she had discovered it, through a pretended miracle, proclaim- 
ing the event with great pomp and enshrining the relic with great 
ceremony; did she love the crucified Redeemer as much as | 
Martha, and Lydia, and Dorcas, and Phoebe, and many other 
devout women honorably mentioned as faithful handmaids of the 
Gospel. | : | | 
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It zs remarkable that no such ritualistic fancies, no such esti- 
mation for things external is any where exhibited by the primitive 
church. Even Galatian formalism ran in another current and 
wasted its zeal upon other objects. 

Was all this accidental? By no means. It canrfot be accounted 
for by saying, that under the peculiar trials and perils of their day, 
they were naturally forced to give chief attention to other matters. 
Then, if ever, was the time to see after the preservation of the 
wood of the cross; then, if ever, was the day for gathering or 
handing down as most precious and sacred relics, pebbles, and 
dust from Calvary, and stones from the holy sepulchre. And, if 
subsequent and modern ritualism is right, those primitive Chris- 
tians must have been very remiss, unpardonably deficient in right 
feeling, not to have shown more tender care for such things than 
they did. 7 

But why did they not? There are two obvious answers: 1. It 

was contrary to the principles and spirit of true Christianity to 
exalt such outward things into objects of veneration. 2. The 
hearts of primitive Christians were too earnestly set upon matters 
of incomparably greater importance, and they were properly 
afraid of allowing a false sentimental taste for relics of any kind 
to take the place of supreme love for Christ and Him crucified, or 
to supplant supreme regard for the fundamental truths and facts © 
of the Gospel. 
“In the face of all this, however, a false and anti-Gospel 
ritualism has seized upon such things, and made them the 
material and means of erecting its fantastic temples, crowded 
with the arrangements of an equally fantastic ceremonialism, 
_and ornamented with all sorts of so-called sacred relics as ‘‘ azds 
to devotion.”’ 

Especially has the outward cross been seized and perverted in 
this way. Genius and art have been thought never more 
sacredly consecrated to the service of Christianity, than in de- 
vising and producing crosses and crucifixes, elaborately wrought, 
made in a great variety of forms, and ornamented with all manner 
of carved or painted decorations. 

The ritualistic cross is, first of all, external and material, whether 
cast of iron, brass, silver or gold, cut and carved out of wood or 
painted. Itmakesthe form of the instrument of our Lord’s death 
the visible and material symbol of Christianity, and uses it in this 
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way as a help to the spirit, through a bodily object, to realize 
more clearly and strongly spiritual things. 

It is in the Romish Church that this abuse of the true idea of _ 

the cross prevails most objectionably. In this Church, com- 
monly an image of the Redeemer is annexed to the cross, and 
both combined are worshipped. The religion of this Church is 
in fact largely a religion of such worship. The cross and the host 
are its two idols, the host being usually presented to the gaze of 
the people in and with a cross. In public worship in the sanctu- 
ary, and in private devotions the cross is constantly prominent. 
The Papist and his crucifix are inseparable. He prays with it, 
sings with it, swears by it, and carries it with him night and day. 
He signs himself with the mark of it on all occasions, and is 
marked with it by the priest at his baptism and his burial. If 
" crucifixes and the use of them in this way made people holy and 
godly, pure and Christ-like, Romanists should be distinguished in 
Rome or in Mexico, and all the world over, as the most pious and 
heavenly saints in the world. 

But the ritualistic cross, like ritualism, though essentially Ro- 
mish in principle and in fact, is not confined to the visible Romish 
Church. It may be met with daily and hourly outside of that 
communion. Indeed, of late years again, certain classes of nomi- 
nal Protestants seem to have been trying to rival Rome in their 
exaltation and reverence for this so-called ‘‘ Christian symbol.” 
And one of the distinctive features of high-churchism, is the 
habitual use of it in public and private. 

It is furthermore characteristic of this form of piety, that it 
‘naturally and necessarily tends to a superstitious regard for the 
cross symbol. The sacredness and solemnity pertaining to great _ 
Christian facts and fundamental Christian truths, are actually 
transferred to the cross. The cross, in this outward sense, is put 
for Christ; and wearing it, or praying with it, is substituted for 
worshipping God in spirit and in truth. 

That a religion resting largely upon such a perversion of the 
cross, and so gross a violation of the principles and spirit of 
Christianity, should run down into a morally powerless formalism, 
is in full accordance with the nature of things, and the legitimate , 
working of such a perversion and abuse of a Christian fact or idea. 
Hence, of all inconsistent Christians, the most glaringly incon- 
sistent are found in the largest numbers among those who are 


ae 
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loudest in their professions of veneration for the cross-symbol, and 
and who most delight in flourishing it in their churches, on their 
books, and as an ornament on their persons. Zeal for the out- 
ward symbol is substituted for a humble and sincere self-denying 
devotion to the Lord in true righteousness and holiness. Of 
course there are exceptions to this statement, but as a rule it 
holds good. 

No doubt many sincere Christians are ensnared by ritualistic 
fashion and sophistry, into an imitation of this use of the cross- 
symbol, who have never taken time to consider calmly what it 
involves. This fact must impress itself upon our minds on meet- 
ing with it, as is often done in the parlor of truly evangelical 
believers. They have allowed a mere pious sentiment to overrule 
their better judgment. Or, they have accepted the specious and 
deceptive pleas used by ritualists in favor of the symbol, without 
sifting and testing them. 

Of one thing we are assured, that the ritualistic cross does not 
promote genuine Christian piety, but isa hindrance to it. There 
is nothing in it to produce a lasting good effect, whilst there is 

much in its use to mislead the mind and to do detriment to the 

heart of the Christian. Instead, therefore, of yielding to the 
hurtful tendency to adopt such a device for propping up our piety 
and keeping alive the flame of love, it should rather be resisted 
and suppressed. A thousand ritualistic crosses, whether of wood 
or marble, of silver or gold, adorned with rubies or severely 
plain, can never supply the lack of that true cross-bearing which 
Christianity demands, and which is reserved as the theme of a 
third article on this general subject. 





A ScorrER REBUKED.—A man scoffingly asked, ‘‘ What advan- 
tage has a religious man over myself? Does not the sun shine on 
me as wellason him this fine day?’ ‘‘Yes,’’ replied his compan- 
jon, a pious laborer, ‘‘but the religious man has two suns shining 
on him at once—one on his body, the other on his soul.’’—/ez. 
John Graham. 


E. 
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THE BREAST-PLATE, OR CHRIST’S RIGHTEOUSNESS. 


«‘ STAND then in His great might, 
With all His strength endued; 

And take, to arm you for the fight, 
The panoply of God. 

To keep your armor bright © 
Attend with constant care; 

Still walking in your Captain’s sight, 
And watching unto prayer.” 


“ The breast-plate of righteousness.” —EPH. VI, 14. 


THE Christian armor consists of various pieces. We have 
already considered one of these, the girdle of truth; and we have 
now to look at a second, the breast-plate of righteousness. 

As it was a question whether to understand by truth our own 


- sincerity, or the truth of God, and we decided in favor of the 


latter, that the girdle was the circle of Divine truth, not truth in 


_ the inward parts, so it isa question whether by ‘‘righteousness ’’ 


we are to understand righteousness within us, that is, holiness; or 
righteousness without us, that is, Christ’s merits reckoned to us 
by faith. | | 

Not to dwell on the circumstances that a breast-plate is more 


suitable to that which is without a man, than to that which is 


within him, there is another consideration which I think decisive. 
What is the use of the Christian armor? Is it not to defend us 
against the assaults of the world, the flesh, and the devil! And 
what is the purpose of these assaults? Is it not to destroy, injure, 
and prevent holiness? In fact the whole. Christian conflict has. 
this for its end, the resistance to sin, and the maintenance of 
holiness. Just in the same way as the use of armor at all is to 
‘protect the vitals, and the special use of a breast-plate is to pro- 
tect the heart. : 

This seems to decide the question. A preast-plate protects the - 
heart, and cannot be the heart. And the breast-plate:in the 
Christian armor, the very purpose of which is to guard the Chris- 
tian’s holiness, cannot be that holiness. If the Christian’s holiness 
were the Christian’s breast-plate, what is the heart to be defended ? 
We must not make so great a confusion, but carefully distinguish 
the breast-plate of righteousness from the heart of holiness. 
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This appears also from the expression used, ‘‘ having on;’’ be- 
cause it implies that the breast-plate has an existence when not 
worn, which is not the case with holiness. We must look first at 
the breast-plate itself, and then at the putting it on and keeping 
it on. : 

The breast-plate itself is of God’s making. It must be God’s 
righteousness which is meant, not man’s. And when we once 
arrive at this point, we are reminded of those various passages in 
which God’s righteousness is spoken of as being put on the 
believer. | 

Take, for instance, that one text respecting Israel, ‘They 
being ignorant of God’s righteousness, and going about to estab- 
lish their own righteousness, have not submitted themselves unto 
the righteousness of God.’’ Here God’s righteousness is spoken 
of as opposed to man’s-righteousness, and the submission to it is 
the receiving it. What is meant by God’s righteousness is ex- 
plained in the following verse: ‘‘For Christ is the end of the law 
for righteousness to every one that believeth.’’ The righteousness 
of God is the righteousness of faith; and the righteousness of 
faith is that righteousness which is the result of Christ’s having 
fulfilled the law for us. When it is said, “Christ is the end of 
the law for righteousness to every one that believeth,’’ it teaches 
us that as righteousness is the result of obedience to the law, 
Christ has obtained that result for us by His fulfillment of that 
law in our behalf. The wisdom of this world has long ago pro- 
nounced against this truth, but the wisdom of God has asserted 
it. ‘*He hath made Him to be sin for us who knew no sin, that 
we might be made the righteousness of God in Him.’’ 

In this way the breast-plate of righteousness:has been made. It 
has been made out of Christ’s merits, out of His fulfillment of the 
law of man. 3 

This truth lies at the very base and groundwork of Christianity. 
It is vain to expect to understand it altogether, so as to see no 
difficulties attending it. If there were nothing in the circle of 
Christian truth which exceeded man’s thoughts, and went counter 
to some of man’s natural reasonings, it would have been easy to 
say that so entirely human a system must have had a merely 
human origin. In a Divine system we might expect to find what 
we do find, points of contact with our own thoughts, and points 
rising up infinitely above them; just as in any work of art, in 
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proportion as it is artistic there is much which we can see and — 
admire, but we are conscious that what we see hides much that we’ 
do not see. In its little measure this is true of human art; it is 
infinitely more true of the Divine art shown in the work of crea- 
tion, where there is not a leaf or a blade of grass which does not 
hide, beneath its visible beauties, a depth of Divine skill, which 
we seek in vain to investigate. How infinitely more true still is 
it of God’s works of grace, of the way in which God saves. We 
can see the outside reasons and methods; points of contact 
with our human minds. But we are conscious that beyond all 
this there is a depth of wisdom which we cannot fathom; that 
His thoughts are not as our thoughts, nor His ways as our ways}; 
but that as the heaven is higher than the earth, so are His ways 
higher than our ways, and His thoughts than our thoughts. 

The truth which we are considering is the most precious pos- 
sible. Sin has cut us off from all right to enter the. Divine pre- 
sence. Shame follows sin like its shadow; and while it is a great 
blessing to have sin forgiven, the forgiveness of sin does not by 
itself do away with all the penal consequences of sin. We may 
see this in the case of crime. It is quite possible to imagine how 
aman might be let out of prison and permitted to go where he 
pleased, and the fact of his crime and the loss of his character 
accompany him everywhere, shut him out of house and home, 
prevent him from obtaining any employment; or, if by some acci- 
dent he should rise to prosperity, follow him even there, and in a. 
moment blight everything, and make his wealth and greatness 
vanish like a dream. A pardoned convict needs for his reéstab | 
lishment both inward and outward character; and even the pos- 
session of the one, his complete reformation, will not avail to 
ward off the results of the want of the other. | 

And when a sinner is forgiven, he needs also both an inward 
and outward character. ‘The outward character is the breast-plate 
of righteousness. It is Christ’s righteousness reckoned to him. 

The criminal can never, even though pardoned and reformed, 
have an outward character altogether restored to him. His own 
has been shivered to pieces, and does not admit of being repaired ; 
and neither human jurisprudence nor human sovereignty has any 
way of remedying this evil. It is in fact one of the problems of 
our social condition. If it were possible to give a released con- 
wict such a fresh character as would obliterate all mark and 
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memory of his former life, and make him a trusted and honored 
member of society, it would have a wonderful effect in keeping 
him from temptation ; it would prove a guard to his good resolu- 
tions, and give his improved inward character fair play. The 
nearest thing to it is, that trust in one who has fallen into some 
great sin, when restored from it, which none but a Christian can 
show. But the thing itself cannot be where men are the judges. 
Forgiveness there may be, amendment there may be; complete 
restoration of outward character there cannot be. The man has 
lost his own, and whose else can he have? 

- What cannot be done in human tribunals or human society, 
can be done, and is done, in the tribunal of heaven and in the 
company of heaven. God invests the sinner with a new charac- 
ter, by investing him with the righteousness of Jesus Christ. In 
this way he absolutely gives him a character which avails before 
His throne, avails in the conscience, avails among the angels. 
The sinner is looked upon not as he is in himself, but as he is in 
Christ. The Father looks upon him in Christ, and all God’s 
children look upon him in Christ, and the angels look upon him 
in Christ, and he looks upon himself in his own conscience in 
Christ. Christ’s righteousness is his character before God and 
the holy angels; and this is his protection, his guard, his breast- 
plate, that he is as Christ is; clothed in His merits, accepted for 
His sake. 

I do not say that there is anything like this among men, but, 
just the contrary, that there is not ; and it is because there is not 
and cannot be, that one who in the eyes of men has fallen from 
uprightness can never be in their eyes restored. The justifi- 
cation of the sinner is a thing wholly Divine, which man cannot 
imitate. It is made possible by that transfer of guilt and right- 
eousness which is impossible to man, but not impossible to God. 

The breast-plate of righteousness is this righteousness of Christ 
reckoned to us as if it were ours. God takes it and transfers it to 
us. He looks on us in Him, and when He sees us in Him, 
instead‘of our own guilt and sinfulness, He sees Him and all His 
righteousness. | 


«Jesus, Thy blood and righteousness 
My beauty are, my glorious dress! 
Midst flaming worlds, in these arrayed, 
With joy shall I lift up my head.” 
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Such is the Christian’s breast-plate. This breast-plate is to be 
~ put on. You see how distinctly this fact of its being on, is marked 
in the emblem. It is not only spoken of as the breast-plate of 
righteousness, but the expression is used, ‘ having on the breast- 
_plate of righteousness.”’ 

A breast-plate must be put on, and fastened on by bands or 
thongs of some kind. And the question we have now to consider 
is, how this breast-plate of righteousness is put on and kept on. 
It is by faith: this is what Scripture teaches us. We learn that 
we are justified by faith. We are told that those that believe, are 
justified. We are told, in another place, that the ‘*righteousness. 
of God which is by faith in Jesus Christ, is unto all and upon all 
them that believe.’’ Faith is the band, the thong, which unites 
this breast-plate of righteousness to us. | 

By faith the righteousness of Christ is reckoned as ours. This 
faith is nothing else but a sure trust and dependence on God’s 
mercy to us in Christ. It is the simple clinging to Him, and 
taking as oursall thatis His. It takes the righteousness of Christ 
and wraps it round us, places it on the breast, and fastens it there. 

We must ever bear in mind, that it is by faith we putiton. By 
faith we put this breast-plate upon us and clasp it to us. When a 
sinner believes in Jesus Christ, he becomes in God’s sight 
righteous in His righteousness. God looks upon Christ and the 
believer as one; and as Christ has borne our sins, so He looks 
upon the sinner as bearing His righteousness. __ 

We must never forget that this blessing comes simply in believ- 
ing. It is the look of faith which brings it, the touch of. faith 
which lays hold upon it. Whoever believes is, in the act of 
believing, made the possessor and the wearer of this breast-plate 
of righteousness. = 

We may see how this breast-plate of righteousness is used in 
the Christian conflict. In the first place it gives a man confidence 
in trying to resist sin. Nothing is so dispiriting as to work in 
fetters. When there is condemnation hanging over the head, 
when there is the consciousness of not being able to stand erect 
because of the overwhelming weight of sin, it seems and is almost 
impossible to try and do anything. Nothing can, under those 
circumstances, really be done rightly; and it seems impossible 
even to attempt to resist sin; it is discouraging beyond measure. 
But let this breast-plate of righteousness be put on, and the case 
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is altogether changed; then the Christian, set free from condem- 
nation, and with Christ’s righteousness on, will try and do what 
he can to resist sin. Many a stroke is parried by the weapon 
falling on that impenetrable breast-plate. He knows that Christ’s 
righteousness is his, and this encourages him to strive bravely. 
Since Christ has delivered him from condemnation, and clothed 
him in His own righteousness, how can he but struggle against 
sin? The very fact of acceptance, of being received into God’s 
favor, gives a man armor against sin; it enables him to resist it in 
anew way and in anew spirit. There is all the difference of a 
breast-plate off or on. | 2 

In those conflicts with unbelief and despair, of which there are 
so many in some Christians’ lives, this armor of the breast-plate 
of righteousness is of essential importance. Satan is able without 
difficulty to lay sins without number to our charge. There are so 
many which all our life-long have been committed, and each of 
which is sufficient to condemn us; and Satan knows how to use 
each of these as a weapon with which to assault us. Here it is 
that this breast-plate of righteousness proves our guard. ‘There 
is nothing which we can set against our sins but Christ’s righteous 
ness. It is true, too true, unhappily, that all these many sins 
have been committed; there is no denying the fact, nor the 
exceeding sinfulness of sin, nor God’s thorough hatred of it, nor 
the danger which attends it. All this is true. . What can a Chris- 
tian say to all this? Howcan he answer the accusations of Satan 
or of his own heart? There is one way and only one way: it is” 
by wearing this breast-plate, as David did when he said, ‘I will 
go in the strength of the Lord God, and will make mention of 
Thy righteousness only.”’ | 

In conflict with the fear of death, which some Christians have 
to sustain, this breast-plate is the only thing which can really 
prove effectual; for ‘‘the sting of death is sin, and the strength 
of sin is the law.’’ And it is only the righteousness of Christ 
which. can give us the victory. With this breast-plate on, the 
believer need not fear that he can fall under the penalty of the 
broken law, which is thesreal reason for death seeming terrible ; 
nor need he fear that sting or bitterness in it which comes from 
sin uncovered and accusing. Here isthe armor, arrayed in which 
you may pass through the valley of the shadow of death and feel 
no fear. | 
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We must appear armed as good soldiers of Jesus Christ before 
His judgment-seat. A soldier does not take off any part of his 
dress, not even his helmet, in the presence of royalty ; much less 
must we take off our breast-plate in the presence of the King 
Eternal. To be there without our breast-plate, would be to be 
there as we are in ourselves, and would be fatal to us. He must 
see us in the dress of His own providing, and that consists of His 
own righteousness. When He looks upon His soldiers arrayed in 
that, the bright breast-plate will reflect back His own image, for 
it consists of His own merits. In wearing that breast-plate the 
Christian wears Christ in His heart. It is Christ’s own robe of 
righteousness which covers him; and in that he stands complete. 
No fault can be found in him, no accusation can be justly brought 
against him. Whatever the enemy may urge, is and must be 
rebutted; for in the very midst of all the host of heaven, he 
stands wearing this breast-plate of righteousness which can chal- 
lenge every accusation, since Christ Himself has worked it. 

See to it, dear brethren, that you have on and keep on your 
breast-plate. You cannot do without it; never must you unloose 
it or grow weary of it. You must not think, I needed it once, 
but I need it now no longer. You must not imagine that any- 
thing else can ever stand in its stead. It is the Christian’s armor 
all along. You can never even for a moment lay it on one side. 
It protects the heart, and while you wear it you can say, ‘ ‘In the 
Lord have I righteousness and strength.’’— Zhe Episcopalian. 





GROWTH IN GRACE.—Grow in grace, because this isthe only way 
you can be certain that you have any grace at all. If we aim not 
at growth in grace, we have never been converted to godliness. 
He that is satisfied with his attainments, has attained nothing. He 
that sees so little of the promises of inward, transforming, elevat- 
ing influences of graces, as to think that he has attained all he 
can desire, has never understood the first elements of Christian life 
which aspires after perfection; we have desires awakened which 
nothing but complete holiness will satisfy. He who says he is 


content with his progress, has never set out to heaven.— Robert 
ffall. 
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ROMANISM AND PROTESTANTISM. 


It is calculated that, during the 1200 years of its existence, not 
less than Fifty Miliions have been put to death by the Church of 
Rome ; and yet this is the system that is now being fostered in 
every way by many American politicians. 

DATES OF THE INTRODUCTION OF THE NEW DOCTRINE 
BY THE CHURCH OF ROME. 


A. D. 
Invocation of Saints, - - - - - 6 - = 700 
Worship of Images, - - . - - - - 787 
Infallibility of the Church, - SS - - 1076 
Transubstantiation, - - - - - - : 1215 
Supremacy of the Pope, - - - - - . a TOTS 
Withholding the Cup from the Laity, - : . . - 1415 
Purgatory, - : : - - - - - 1438 
Seven Sacraments, - - . - : - - 1547 
Apochryphal Books, - - - - - - - 1547 
Priestly Intention, - - - - - - - 1547 
Venial Sins, - ~ . - - at : - 1563 
Sacrifice of the Mass, - - - - - - 1563 
Sale of Indulgences, . - : - - - - 1563 
Creed of Pope Pius IV, : - - - - - 1564 


In which twelve new Articles were added to the Nicene Creed, 
composed A. D. 325. 
The Virgin Mary Immaculate, - - - - - 1848 
Infallibility of the Pope, - - - - - - 1870 


WHICH IS THE MOST ANCIENT CHURCH? 


The Church of Rome, which receives, or the Protestant Church, 
which rejects these Movelties ? 


WHY AM I A PROTESTANT? 


Because I protest against the errors of the Church of Rome, 
such as— j 

1. The doctrine of Transubstantiation and the sacrifice of the 
Mass. 

2. [The supremacy of the Pope. 

3. The infallibility of the Church of Rome. 

4. The withholding the Bible from the people, and. substituting 
Tradition as the Rule of Faith. 

5. The worship of the Virgin. 
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6. The Invocation of Saints as Mediators. 

7. The adoration of Images and Relics. 

8. The withholding the Cup from the Laity. 

9g. The Latin Service. 

o. The doctrine of a third place, or Purgatory, and the power of 
the Priests to forgive Sins and the sale of Pardons and In- 
dulgences. 

11. Baptismal regeneration, Sacramental salvation, and Apostolic 

succession. 


I 





TRUE GREATNESS.—Mere decision of character, taken in a 
worldly sense, is insufficient to produce true greatness of character. 
What is further needed is a clear, commanding view of duty as one 
and unalterable, to be the pole-star in the heavens. It is, there- 
fore, hard to overrate the importance of cultivating this distinct 
and unclouded apprehension of right and wrong as a permament 
mental habit. In order to attain this, we must be often thinking 
of moral questions, and settling principles before the hour of trial. 
In this, likewise, men widely differ. Happy is the youth that begins 
early to meditate on such subjects, and to clear his notions as 
to what he ought to do in given emergencies. He will find the 
bracing influence of such views in moments when all are shaking 
around him. Looking only at principles of eternal right, he will 
go serenely forward, even in the face of adverse popular opinion. 
While weaker minds are halting to collect the votes of the masses, 
he will bare his bosom to the shower of darts, and march up to the 
requisitions of conscience, in spite of the instant tyrant, or, what 
is often more formidable, of the turbulent populace.—Rev. Dr. /. 
W. Alexander. 


OO 


Hearers of the Word are, according to Boston, of four kinds. 
There are some like sponges that suck up everything; some like 
hour-glasses, through which the sand runs, leaving nothing behind; 
some like a strainer, letting all the good through and keeping the 
dregs; some like a sieve, which keeps the good grain and lets the 


dust fall through. ‘If ye know these things, happy are ye if ye 
do them.’’ 


Carnal Weapons. _ ogee 


CARNAL WEAPONS. 


WEAPONS are for warfare. The character of the weapons must 
be determined by the nature of the warfare in which they are 


used, and the object to be gained by their use. In temporal | 


worldly conflicts, material and carnal weapons are employed. In 
spiritual and religious conflicts the weapons should be moral and 
spiritual. 

In the most literal sense, carnal or fleshly weapons are material 
arms, such as swords, and spikes, rifles and cannon. But the 
terms carnal and weapon, have a wider sense, and are used of 
any means by which an assault is made, or a defence maintained. 
Mere words may be weapons. The Word of God is the word of 
the Spirit. To defend the truth by arguments, whether spoken or 
written, is to use such arguments as weapons of defence. To 
preach the Gospel, or in any way to spread and apply the know- 
ledge of it, is to employ the Gospel as a means of warfare against 
sin and error. In this sense, all proper meansdevised and used 
for spreading Christianity in the world, are so many weapons for 
the advancement of the kingdom of Christ. 

When the means and instrumentalities used to promote the cause 
of truth are good and proper in themselves, they are termed Spiritual 
weapons. ‘T’hey are so called because they are agreeable to the 
nature of the truth, and such as the Holy Spirit approves. The 
spirit of the Gospel allows no other to be employed. My king- 
dom, says our Lord, is not of this world, else would my servants 
Jight; that is, they would use carnal weapons in seeking to compel 
men to submit to His sceptre. 

The spiritual weapons provided for the good fight of faith, are 
not only divinely appointed, but sufficient for the ends to be se- 
cured by them. There is, therefore, no reason or excuse for using 
any other. Apostles and primitive Christians found in them all 
they needed, while their motives were pure and their faith was 
strong. In their day those weapons proved mighty to the pulling 
down of the strongholds of error and idolatry, whether held by 
Jewish bigots or Greek philosophers. It would have been better 
for Christianity and for the world, if those professing to be 
soldiers of the Cross, had always been satisfied with the use of 
those heavenly weapons. 


aleve teil 
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But men would even be wiser than God. Instead of relying 
upon the instruments which the Gospel supplies, and which grace 
commands, carnal weapons have been seized, and fleshly means. 
and methods have been introduced into conflicts, nominally spirit- 
ual, and contests professedly Christian. 

This has been done in the most grossly and objectionably literal 
sense. Men and churches boasting of themselves as followers and 
the special representatives of Him who commanded Peter to put 
up his sword into its sheath, have used the sword, or countenanced. 
and encouraged its use, in attempts to spread the Gospel. 

Oftener, however, carnal weapons have been used in other forms, 
and under more specious disguises. In the name of religion 
things are done, professedly, in its service, which only carnal 
policy could suggest, and which are contrary to every principle 
and the whole spirit of Christianity. How often measures and 
schemes proposed in the interest of some party, or partisan pro- 
ject, show themselves to be in root and branch, form and sub- 
stance, fleshly, and only fleshly. They not only lack every mark 
and feature of true spirituality, but betray their low earthly origin 
and life, in every respect. 

One of these carnal weapons may be seen in the attempt 
frequently made to carry measures and secure their success by 
artful policy, crafty concealments, and false disguises. 

In this way real purposes and plans may be concealed, mis-stated, 
and disguised from those among whom it is desired to carry out 
those purposes and plans. Take a case like the following, whether 
it be supposed or actual: A minister holding high-church ritual- 
istic views, knows that his congregation and consistory are pretty 
unanimously opposed to everything like high-church ritualism. 
They prefer decidedly the old faith and worship of their church. 
They are not learned, it is true, and might not be able to hold a 
long theological argument on the subject, in defence of their old 
evangelical doctrines and their old simple spiritual way of 
worship, or in exposure of the unscriptural character, and of the 
evils of a worship which required ‘‘bowings and risings with all 
faces turned towards the altar, in token of the congregation’s 
adoration of the sacramenial holiness (in or on the altar,) inhabit- 
ing the house of God.’’ But they are fully persuaded in their 
own minds in favor of the former system of faith and practice, and 
against the latter. Accordingly, they would strenuously resist the 
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introduction of the new-order of worship, or of any thing like it, 
for what to them are good and sufficient reasons. 

Their pastor knows this, and is convinced that it would be 
altogether vain for him to try to get the new-order scheme in, in an 
open frank and manly way. So he does not attempt it. Perhaps 
he has been advised by his teachers or superiors not to make the 
attempt under such circumstances, lest he might cause disturbance 
and interfere with the ultimate success of the new-order scheme. 
And yet he is exceedingly anxious to promote the cause, and get 
his congregation ‘‘all right’’ in regard to it. It may be allowed 
that he is quite honest and sincere in the matter. He has, per- 
haps, been carefully instructed to regard the new-order doctrines 
and ritual as essential to the life and prosperity of the church. 
He may have imbibed the conviction that the salvation of Protest- 
antism depends upon making it as much like Popery as possible, 
and on preparing it for being reconciled again some of these days 
to the Romish Church, and received, as a returning penitent pro- 
digal, back into the bosom of ‘“‘holy mother Rome.” - All his 
earlier confidence in Evangelical Christianity, may have been 
undermined or destroyed by his theological education and influ- 
ences brought to bear upon his mind and heart whilst he was pursu- 
ing that education. His chief interest in the Protestant church, of 
which he continues a nominal member, may consist in his hope 
of being able, with others trained in the same way as himself, to 
reform it into a renewed likeness to Romanism, excepting a few 
of the worst features of this last religion. 

Now, what shall he do? Circumstances, as said, forbid his going 
openly to work ina direct and straightforward manner. If he 
did, he might break himself down, and soon be compelled to re- 
sign and go somewhere else. Evidently, then, the case requires 
wisdom, prudence, care. But a way Offers itself, or perhaps several 
ways: 

1, In his intercourse with the people he may find some easy, 
unsuspecting persons, not fully posted, who may gradually be 
wrought upon. The evils of some things belonging to Protest- 
antism, may be spoken of in the way of regret and sorrow, as evils 
which need to be remedied. Some extravagances of fanatics, or 
some objectionable peculiarities of Puritanism, furnish capital 
weapons against Evangelical Christianity—weapons sharpened and 
polished at Mercersburg and Lancaster—in the skillful use of 
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which he may have spent no little time while studying in drilling 
himself (more time, possibly, than in exercising himself in the 
gift of free prayer). With such weapons, carnal weapons, he 
May assail the faith and love for Protestantism cherished by 
those simple-minded persons, and try to enlighten and change 
them, and prepare the way for something else which he, of 
course, may think much better. By pursuing what is some- 
times called a wise and prudent course, such a pastor may, in this 
way, through conversations with the people, do a great deal in 
removing their preferences and prejudices, and winning them over 
to the right side. : | 

2. Then the Sunday school offers a capital field for still more 
effective operations in this same line of policy. It may be argued 
that the Sunday school is languishing, and needs to have new life 
infused into it To secure this, it may be said, it would bea good 
thing to get the scholars to take a more active part in its de- 
votional services, to have them to do this and that, all which 
seems very reasonable and desirable, and might, no doubt, if 
rightly done, accomplish good. But howshall it be done? W hy, 
here is the very book for it—Harbaugh’s S.S. fLymns and Chants. 
Who can have any objectlon to Hymns and Chants for Sunday 
school children? And especially if some kind friends, out of 
mere love for the dear children, nothing else, are liberally willing 
to make the school a donation of a few dozen to start with. 
Surely, no one can object to the worthy pastor’s introducing the 
Hymns and Chants! So he gets the book in; the school begins 
in good earnest to use it. Nothing is said about the close rela- 
tionship between this book and the new-order scheme of worship ; 
about its being directly or indirectly a plan for preparing the 
children of the church for something else, so that the rising gen- 
eration may be trained to the new-order worship, and be got 
ready to vote for it by and by, if it lives long enough. : All 
this is kept out of view, lest opposition might arise. Aud so the 
prudent minister is gratified at finding this much accomplished. 
It is doubtless a great gain—it is slow work, and may take some 
time ; but it is thought sure to succeed in the end. If children 
live long enough they will grow to be men and women, and then 
they can have all theirown way. This is using the carnal weapon. 

Another carnal weapon sometimes used, is concealment of views 
held, or an avowal of neutrality in regard to a movement to 
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which those whose favor is sought may be opposed. There may 
be a vacant congregation or charge. The members generally may’ 
be known to be opposed, say, to every thing like high-churchism 
or new-orderism. Or it may be pretty certain that if they knew 
that a minister desiring to become their pastor held the doctrines 
and ritualism of Dr. J. W. Nevin’s party, they would not elect 
him, at least if it were possible to get some one else. But that 
party may be anxious to get one of their own sort into the charge ; 
and there may be one of their number desirous of becoming the 
pastor of the charge. So, he somehow finds an opportunity of 
visiting the good people and preaching among them, perhaps 
through the kind offices of Dr. Fisher (who has the reputation 
in some quarters of being very meutral, and of taking no part in 
the controversy, and who never, as he says, admits controversial 
articles into the AZessenger, unless occasionally one or two a week 
from Dr. Gans on absolution, &c., or from Dr. T. G. Apple, a gentle 
article on Tiffin, and the Christian Intelligencer, or from Dr. as 
W. Nevin admonitory counsel against the Protestant evangelical 
overvaluation of the Word written) recommeriding him as admira- 
bly suited to the place. He pays the visit, preaches, talks 
pleasantly to the people, and either carefully avoids the vexed 
question, or tries to produce the impression that his views are 
exceedingly moderate, and that if called to be their pastor, he would 
make no effort to introduce the innovation, and carefully avoid 
giving trouble on the subject. That is, although he is a thorough 
Nevinite, conscientiously holds the peculiar tenets of Mercersburg 
theology, baptismal regeneration, priestly absolution, ritualism 
and all—he is ready to pledge himself to silence, and inaction, to 
suppress his convictions, and in all points shape himself to the 
sentiments of the people, if only they will call him. Perhaps the 
main purpose, and that of Dr. F., &c., is only to get him into a Classis 
where his vote will be of great account in certain contingencies, 
In a word, the people are misled into electing him, by deceptive 
impressions made upon them. ; 

Many other such carnal weapons might be enumerated and dis- 
played. 
- By due caution the minister may have an elder appointed to 
represent the congregation or charge, whose vote he can control, so 
that instead of really representing the sentiments of the people, he 
will always vote the other way. 
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Angry threats may be used by which, if possible, to frighten 
ministers, elders, or members out of the use of their christian 
liberty, and the exercise of their constitutional rights. A Classis 
may thus try to force persons into ‘supporting measures, by con- 
tributions and collections, by threatening to put them under dis- 
cipline if they fail to comply. 

There may be a tyrannical arbitrary abuse of pretended ecclesi- 
astical authority, by appointing something like a vigilance com- 
mittee over a minister who does not preach Mercersburg errors, 
and cannot conscientiously support its measures. 

Attempts may be made, by slanderous assertions and accusations, 
to deprive a member of his seat in Synod, or to drive him out of 
the church, because he may be obnoxious to the party in power. 

-Much money may be needed to carry ona certain work, or to 
enrich and to strengthen certain institutions. But it may be that if 
the people fully understood what their money would go to, they 
would certainly refuse to give it. So they are kept in the dark 
about the real character of the work and the institutions, or are 
told that what they may have heard about both, is a tissue of gross 
misrepresentations. Thus they are persuaded to give, under the 
impression that all is right, according to their own views and 
wishes. Any thing, so the money can be obtained. 

In a word, falsehood, misrepresentation, artful concealments, 
prevarication, trickery of all sorts, violent threats—and such like 
are carnal weapons, the use of which is contrary to the Word of. 
God, and utterly inconsistent with the spirit of the Gospel. 


A FasL_e.—A young man once picked up a sovereign lying in 
the road. Ever afterward, as he walked along, he kept his eyes 
steadily fixed on the ground, in the hope of finding another. And, 
in the course of a long life, he did pick up, at different times, a 
good amount of gold and silver. But all those days, as he was 
looking for them, he saw not that heaven was bright above and 
nature was beautiful around him. He never once allowed his eyes 
to look up from the mud and filth in which he sought the treasure ; 
and when he died, a rich old man, he only knew this fair earth of 
ours as a dirty road to pick up money as you walk along. 
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A CONVERTED CHINAMAN 
LEADING THE FULTON STREET PRAYER MEETING. 


TuE meeting was concluded to-day by a young, educated, in- 
telligent Chinaman, Mr. V. R. Suvoong, a native of Shanghai, 
hopefully converted when he was fifteen years old. He is now 
twenty-seven, married to a very genteel, bright looking, cultivated 
Chinese lady. They expect to sail soon for China, the field of 
their future labors. Mr. Suvoong has been for several years in — 
this country, studying for the ministry and a missionary life. 
Just now he is pursuing medical studies, to qualify himself to be 
a physician as well as a missionary, and thus to enhance his use- 
- fulness. He is very affable and polite in his manners, has a pleas- 
ant voice, and is a fluent speaker. He conducts the meeting with 
great modesty and good judgment. He read for the Scripture 
lesson the fifth chapter of Matthew. In reading the requests for 
prayer, he was very happy in calling attention to the distinctive 
features of each one, and spoke of the readiness of God to hear 
and answer prayer in all these cases. 

Two verbal statements were made of remarkable answers to 
prayer. One was in Richmond, Virginia, where twenty-five had 
been lately, as is hoped, truly converted. Seventeen of these 
were members of one Bible class. Another was from a church 
where now prevails an extensive revival of religion. Another 
called on the meeting to render thanksgiving for souls converted 
-——no place or numbers given. 

Mr. Lanphier, the missionary of the North Reformed Dutch 
‘Church, arose and said: ‘*We all remember the meetings for 
prayer on the first Monday of every month, for the conversion of 
the heathen world. It was called the ‘Monthly Concert.’ I well 
remember the impressions made upon my mind, when I was a 
little boy, by these meetings for prayer for the conversion of the 
heathen. ‘To-day this meeting is led by one who is a convert 
from heathenism. It is an event in the history of this meeting 
which calls for thanksgiving.’’ He then suggested that some 
minutes be given for the leader to speak, if he felt so disposed. 

Mr. Suvoong said: ‘‘I am anative of China—a Chinese ; or, 
as some would say, ‘heathen Chinee.’ But God made me, and 
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made us all, and made us to differ. You are accustomed to pray 
for the heathen, and your prayers have been answer2d. Youhave 
reason to persevere in prayer. The heathen are so far away from 
us, that we fail to comprehend their numbers, or the extent of the 
territory which they occupy. We are apt to look upon them as 
children who can easily be won to believe the Gospel. With all 
the progress which the Gospel has made, there is a vast field be- 
fore us. It isa great mistake to suppose that the heathen world 
can easily be converted. The heathen nations are powerful. One 
man—Confucius—has exerted more influence upon the world by 
his writings than the Bible and the Koran put together. In look- 
ing at heathen nations, the prospect of their conversion is dark, 
indeed. What can a few missionaries, scattered here and there 
do? The work seems hopeless of accomplishment, to look at it in 
a worldly point of view. But we know the power of God to con- 
vert souls. What is impossible with man is possible with God. 
Prayer has been and will continue to be answered. How faithful 
should we be! Let us unite our hearts at the throne of grace. 
This world must be converted, but let us not be deluded into the 
belief that it can be easily accomplished. 

‘‘As an American people, you are as a city set upon a hill. 
Let your light shine afar. You may say, How can our light shine? 
In your houses, in your business, in your streets—everywhere. 
Look at the course pursued toward my countrymen on the Pacific 
coast. Confucius taught no such doctrine as has been there prac- 
ticed. You go to China and you build you a house. Does any 
one molest you? Not one. Show us Christianity in practice as — 
well as in precept. But I came not here to speak thus. I came 
here to ask you to pray.”’ 

The speaker briefly adverted to his own conversion. In China 
the people have gongs—the missionaries bells. One evening he 
heard a bell ringing, and he followed the sound, and it led him to 
a mission chapel. He went in to see what it all meant, and he 
heard a sermon on the death and resurrection of Jesus Christ. 
He went home and told his mother what he had heard. ‘‘ Oh,’’ 
said she, ‘‘ Those are the people from the West who so abuse our 
countrymen at San Francisco. How can you go to hear them?”’ 
But he continued to go to the mission chapel till he was converted, 
and then he came to this country to be educated, to go back to 
China to preach the Gospel. 
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When the Chinaman had spoken, a man arose and said: ‘I 
was never in this meeting before. My home is in San Francisco. 
I lived in this city twenty years ago. Then you had no daily 
prayer meeting. I have often exerted my influence at home in 
favor of the Chinese.’ I have defended them from attacks by 
clubs and stones, time and time again. We have bad people 
there. I know that it is not Christianity, but the lack of it. that 
leads to these outrages. God has sent these people to this land. 
In twenty years New York will be full of them. The purpose of 
God in sending them here, has not yet been revealed. Ina few 
years, thousands will be here. How shall they be treated? Re- 
ligion should be exemplified before them in everyday life, as well 
as preached to them. Who knows how many thousands may go 
back to preach the Gospel in China ? 

‘« My heart is overjoyed at being in this room. I have heard 
and read much ue your faith and prayer. May God bless you 
more and more.’ 

The meeting was one of unusual interest. A deep and tender . 
spirit pervaded it. The notices of prevailing revivals of religion 
touched the deepest fountains of the heart, as they always do. 
How can we hear of multitudes turning to the Lord without joy 
and gratitude? For some few weeks past the spirit of the meeting 
has been rising, and the number in attendance has been increasing. 
—WNew York Observer. : 


eo 


I Come As I Wenr.—It was a touching incident which fell 
under the notice of a christian lady lately, at a railway station. 
She saw a husband bear his invalid wife in his arms from the car. 
As thus clasping his neck she was thus borne to a carriage ; she 
remarked to a friend who stood near, in tones of unexpected 
cheerfulness, ‘‘ You see I come as I went.’’ Weak and helpless 
she had returned _; but alike in going and coming, she had rested 
in the strong arms of him who loved her. And is not this the 
daily experience offevery saint? How feeble in himself, yet how 
upborne in Christ. ‘*Without me ye can do nothing,” says the 
voice of Jesus. ‘‘I can do all things through Christ, who strength- 
eneth,’’ exclaims the apostle. ‘‘When I am weak, then I am strong.’” 
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LETTER FROM JAPAN. 
BY EDW. WARREN CLARK. 


SHIDZUOOKA, JAPAN, Sunday, April 21st, 1872. 


I HAVE just been listening to the first ‘‘sermon’’ which I have 
had the opportunity of hearing in Japan for some months past. 
I don’t know, however, whether it would be of exactly the kind 
which you and other good folks at home would best be able to ap- 
preciate. I did not have to go very far to hear it, for the loud 
and continuous sound of gongs and drums which had deen dis- 
turbing me all the afternoon, told me distinctly that something 
unusual was going on in the temple, which is situated at just the 
other end of my present ‘‘heathen home.’’ While I was thinking 
in desperation how I could stop the uproar and clatter, my inter- 
preter and guard came in and said, that ‘‘ preaching ’’ had begun 
in the temple, and they asked if I wanted to go and ‘‘see the fun.”’ 
I had never seen any real preaching yet, and as I was told that a 
‘‘distinguished divine’ (?) from the neighboring village was 
holding forth on the peculiar merits of Buddhism, I thought I - 
could not afford to lose so edifying an occasion; so I slipped on 
my shoes (and then slipped them off,) and entered the temple. 
You must know that during the last five days there has been a regu- 
lar religious pow-wow in Shidzuooka, and that the temple-grounds 
where I live have been the chief scere of the performances, as it 
is the headquarters of Buddhism for this region. During this time, 
from twelve to twenty priests have been busily engaged in repeat- 
ing together their mumbling and rumbling prayers throughout the 
whole livelong day, greatly to my disgust. The temples have been 
decked with big cloth banners and crests, &c. This ‘‘ sermon’’ 
which I was about to hear, was to be the consummation of all the 
previous pow-wowing, and was calculated to keep the people 
staunch in the faith. As I entered the temple some little con- 
sternation was at first apparent, but it subsided as a man witha 
harsh voice got up and commanded the noisy folks to either clear 
out or else sit down again. The priest, however, hardly deigned 
to notice my unexpected entrance, but kept on with renewed 
earnestness in his extemporaneous discourse. He was a pretty 
good-looking fellow, with his light-colored gown and a brown 
silk sash thrown over it. He had a gilt fan in his hand, and now 
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and then he wiped his shaven head with a handkerchief of cotton 
padding. His manner was dignified, and on the whole somewhat 
agreeable; though in speaking, he never looked his audience in 
the face. His voice was undulatory and low, and he spoke 
fluently and perfectly at his ease, while now and then he made 
some quite original gesticulatious with his finger and his fan. He 
occupied a regular kind of a pulpit just in front of the altar, while 

behind him were a number of other priests who kept eyeing me : 
pretty sharply, I assure you. Around him were seated between 
one and two hundred of his auditors upon the ordinary Japa- 
nese mats, and I quietly squatted myself down among them. 
The altar of this temple is quite an elaborate affair, and all the 
fixings around it are in very good taste. Prominent on either 
side are the great drums, or gongs, and bronze bells which bother 
me so continually in my own house. I should quietly cut a hole 
in these drums some fine day, only it would hardly be expedient. 
At the top of the altar is the heavy gilt case, elaborately carved, 
which contains the big idol, who is so holy, or otherwise, that he 
is rarely seen. Lesser images are on either side, and numerous 
tablets in memory of the dead ; candlesticks, and numerous orna- 
ments, are also there. But the most beautiful and suggestive thing, 
is the tall and broad-leafed lily, which stands directly on the 
front of the altar. This lily is of bronze, and elegantly executed ; 
and is to be found in all the Buddhist temples. Its idea is as 
beautiful as its workmanship ; it represents that just as the pure 
white flower may grow out of mire and filth, and blossom into 
loveliness, so may the heart of man raise itself above the wicked- 
ness and corruption of the world, unto a state of spotless purity. 
Directly behind the altar, is a little chamber in which incense is 
always burning, and which as you enter, looks like a miniature 
cemetery, so numerous are the little gilt tablets-and dark obelisks 
which are ranged around, and which contain inscriptions to the 
dead of past generations. Little plates of rice and cups of tea are 
continually kept before these tablets for the benefit of those 
departed ones whose carnal appetites may not have left them. It 
is here that the people come constantly for the worship of their 
ancestors; and on the whole I consider it quite an original plan 
to have the tablets carefully preserved. in the temple, rather 
than left out in thecold. The hillside to the right of the temple 
jis one great grave-mound of countless generations ; yet a forest 
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has sprung up among the thickly scattered head-stones, and many 
who used to worship here, instead of transmigrating into animals, 
have transmigrated (at least physically and chemically,) into 
trees! 3 | | 
The priest’s ‘‘sermon,’’ which I listened to for some time, was 
quite long, and had various points of more or less interest in it, 
conspicuous among which were the special claims of the sect of 
~ Buddhism which this temple particularly represents. The audi- 
ence were attentive, and the women, who as usual were the most» 
numerous, were especially devout. They knelt near the front of 
the ‘‘pulpit’’ with their hands clasped, now and then muttering 
low prayers as they fingered the string of beads which they have 
ever with them, and which are as zealously used in Buddhism as — 
they are in Popery. The other day I visited another at the 
further end of Shidzuooka, which is among the largest we have 
here, and is celebrated as being the place where the ex-Tycoon 
was kept for some time by the Mikado government. I went into 
the rooms which he occupied, and found them pleasant, though 
small. The temple itself was quite spacious, and had about it 
the sombre light of an old cathedral. The altar was extensive 
and handsomely gotten up, but did not differ from those of other 
Buddhist temples, except in its more striking resemblance to 
Roman Catholic altars. Its candlesticks, and images with halos 
around their heads, its incense and tinkling instruments, and 
above all its shaven-headed priests rattling off their ‘« Hail Armi- 
das !’’ ‘‘ Hail Armidas!”’ and many prayers in an unknown tongue, 
(unknown even to themselves), and the women outside keeping 
time with it all, by counting their beads, made me think it 
wouldn’t be such a very great change, on the whole, from Pope to 
Buddha. | 

One particular feature in this « preaching’’ which I have been 
speaking about, is the easy and quiet manner in which it is all 
done. There is no evidence of excitement, and no attempt to 
exhibit an emotion which does not exist ; but it is all done quietly 
and in order, and in apparently as firm a conviction of the truth 
of what is being said, as had the best orthodox preacher who ever 
lifted his voice on the doctrines of election and atonement. A 
cup of tea is always on the pulpit-stand, and the speaker sips 
it now and then, at the same time fanning himself to collect his 
thoughts. These people accompany their prayers by their alms, 
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for every once in awhile a bunch of semfos (pennies) would fall 
upon the floor, being thrown before the altar by the kneeling sup- 
pliants. 

May 4th. Uhave just had the Daisanje of the neighboring pro- 
vince of Zo-do-mi to take dinner with me, accompanied by one of 
_ his head officers. It seems that the people of the province have 
recently “‘struck oil,” and they are somewhat agitated in spirit 
about it. They sent me a specimen of dark-colored liquid a few 
weeks ago, saying that their waters in certain sections were 
covered with it, and they wanted to know what it was. On a little 
analysis, I found it to consist, to a large per cent., of good 
petroleum. I put some of it through a process that we call ‘frac- 
tional distillation,’ and obtained four distinct products, each hav-. 
ing its own peculiar properties. These substances I put carefully 
into glass tubes and sent them back to the province, with some 
very mysterious looking chemical formulas written upon them, 
which must have appeared to them like Egyptian hieroglyphics. 
Thereupon they became somewhat elated, and immediately began 
digging all over creation, and scratching the ground here and 
there, to find—they hardly knew what. They sent me immedi- 
ately two more jugs-fall of another kind of oily liquid, and some 
old black stones carefully tied up in clay and straw. They also 
sent a special messenger to the Zreasury Department in Yeddo, 
(to which, strange to say, all such things are reported), to make 
known that something wonderful had happened. Then, finally, 
the Daisanje of that province comes on a pilgrimage all the way to 
Shidzuooka, to consult me about it. He isa pleasant kind of man, 
and I have been edifying and astonishing him with pictures and 
explanations from scientific books.—Wew York Evangelist. 





WatcH !—Satan makes use of bodily indispositions to keep the 
soul from God, and then pleads them as a discharge in duty. 
(Matt. xxvi. 41.) He indisposes the soul to duty by sluggardness, 
worldliness, etc. (Luke xxi. 34; xxii.“3-5.) He indisposes the 
soul through passion, or a bad spirit—also by ignorance and pre- 
-_judice. | | 
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LIGHT FROM A DARK LAND. 
LETTER FROM EQUATORIAL AFRICA. 


Tue Rev. Mr. Bushnell, the well-known missionary on the 
Gaboon, writes to us under date of April oth, ‘glad tidings of 
the continued effusion of the Holy Spirit’? upon his church and 
people. He says: 

Last week the religious interest was such as to call for some 
special services, and a morning prayer-meeting was held soon 
after daylight, and also a meeting at 4p.m. These were well 
attended, the place often being crowded before the bell ceased 
‘ringing. People from the towns one and two miles away, many 
of whom were females, were seen coming at the early morning hour 
to the house of prayer—a sight we had never seen before. During 
the week aseries of session meetings were held, at which thirty- 
four persons, who had long been under special instruction in my 
inquiry class, presented themselves as candidates for baptism. 
After careful examination, eleven of the number were received to 
the church, and the others advised to wait a little longer. 

On the Sabbath these ‘persons were publicly received to the 
church in the presence of a large congregation, and sat with us 
at the communion table. Three of the number were connected 
with the school, one of whom is the wife of one of our candidates 
for the ministry, and the others were from the towns. Two were 
elderly females, who having in vain sought for happiness in super- 
stitions, have found rest and peace in believing in Jesus. One of 
them, a widow woman, is the mother of seven children, two of 
whom are members of the church. Two of the number were 
slaves, who spend most of the time on a plantation twenty miles 
distant, where they have been accustomed to hold morning and 
evening worship, and in various ways let their dim light shine in 
the midst of deep darkness. One of the most interesting cases is 
that of the wife of one of our native merchants, a native of Amer- 
ica, and for many years a member of one of your New York Meth- 
odist churches. She married and came here fourteen years ago, 
bringing her letter, which she never presented, but under the 
quickening influences of the Spirit has come forward, confessed 
her backsliding, and united with the people of God. If she 
proves faithful, she may do much good. Already,she has asked 
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to have a weekly female prayer-meeting at her house. The 
twenty-four deferred candidates all give good evidence of having 
been born of the Spirit, and we hope will ere long publicly pro- 
fess Christ. Our heads and hands are full, and we pray that 
these first fruits may’ be followed by an abundant harvest. Our 
dear brother and sister, De Heer, arrived ten days ago trom New 
York, and to-morrow I take them on the Z£//e, with her new flag 
from the dear children at Astoria, to their home on Corisco, and 
thence go to Benita to see how our brethren and sisters are, hop- 
ing to return in a week. Yours, fraternally, in this blessed work 
of obeying the Redeemer’s last command.—/Vew York Evangelist. 





A CHINESE SABBATH SCHOOL. 


THE Rev. Dr. Ormiston, of the Collegiate Reformed Church, of 
Philadelphia, spent the second Sabbath of June in San Francisco, 
preaching and visiting. He thus refers in the S. S. Zimes, to the 
work of the Howard Presbyterian church among the young China- 
men of that city: 

I was delighted to have the opportunity of visiting a Chinese 
Sabbath school, held in the school-room of the Howard Presby- 
terian church, under the superintendency‘of Mr. Hawley, a man 
admirably qualified for that peculiar work. The school consists. 
wholly of young men, most of them about twenty years of age. 
More than a hundred receive instruction in this school, and over 
sixty were present. They were all dressed in their national cos- 
tume. Their attire was all scrupulously clean, in some instances. 
elegant. Their deportment was not only faultless, but highly 
commendable. The most striking feature at first glance, was the 
fact that each had generally only one pupil, some two or three. 
‘On asking the reason of this, I was told that at first this is 
necessary, as the pupils object to being taught in classes; but 
after a time their scruples are overcome. It was pleasing to ob- 
serve, that some young children were teaching these docile young 
men to read. Many of them now read the New Testament 
fluently, and understand its meaning. I listened to many read- 
ing, some with hesitancy and great difficulty, others with readi- 
ness and apparent delight. All seemed to comprehend the mean- 
ing of a passage much better than they could express it. The 
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answers given by many of the young men, were both acute and 
‘accurate, and furnished evidence of a full apprehension of the 
truth, and in some instances, I trust, a hearty reception of it. I 
read a letter, written by one of them to his teacher, which, in 
simple and affectionate terms, expressed his gratitude to his 
teacher and his love to the Saviour, to whom that teacher had led 
him. All the teachers spoke in the highest praise of the docility 
and aptness of the Chinese youth to learn, and of -their eager de- 
Sire to acquire the English language, and to know what Christi- 
anity is. At the close of the lesson, they all joined in singing a 
hymn, one verse of which they sang in Chinese, to the same tune. ° 
Then, all being assembled in front of the desk, the superintendent 
asked any of them who could repeat a passage of Scripture, 
to do so. First one arose and then another,: and distinctly 
and accurately repeated one or more verses of Scripture, some 
of them with great effect. The last text quoted was the command 
of Jesus to Matthew—“ Follow me ;’’ so when I was called upon 
to speak to them, I took that for my text. 

_It was the first time in my life I ever addressed such an audi- 
ence, and my heart was full. Never did words fall on more will- 
ing ears. ‘They seemed at once to understand every word. Many 
an eye glistened ; and when I closed with a short, fervent prayer, 
they came up to me, shook hands with me, and thanked me warmly 
for my visit and words. There are a number of such schools in 
this city, and many of the Chinese youth are thus brought under 
instruction and religious influence. <A few have already embraced © 
Christianity, and many more are earnestly enquiring after the 
truth. May the self-denying labors of these Christian workers be 
abundantly blessed for the conversion of these sons of the East, 

_ who seem to have been sent to the Gospel, since the Gospel had 
not been sent to them. Surely, the best way to solve the Chinese 
problem, is to educate and Christianize the youth, and thus fit ' 
them to appreciate and uphold the rights of citizenship, and to 
enjoy, sustain, and extend the ordinances of Christianity.’’ 





AS we advance, our joy increases; it isa beam of the glory to 
which we are hastening. But griefs diminish; they are the dark 
shadows of the life we are leaving behind. 
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CHRISTIAN ALMS-GIVING. 


IN response to the request of an esteemed brother, the following 
thoughts upon Christian alms-giving, or the apostolic rule of 
beneficence, or whatever the Christian law and mode of doing 
good with money may be called—are submitted for consideration, 

First of all, it is worthy of note, that all that is said upon this 
subject in the New Testament, has reference mainly, if not entirely, 
to a/ms in the stricter sense. The collections of money (and other 
' things) made and encouraged, and for which it is recommended 
that a portion be laid aside on the first day of each week, were 
intended and used for the relief of those who were needy—Chris- 
tians who had lost all their temporal goods for the sake of the 
Gospel, or who were deprived by persecutions of the means of 
gaining a livelihood. No one, of course, can fairly plead this as 
an excuse for refusing to aid other worthy objects requiring money 
to carry them forward. But the fact that such was the chief object 
of money-collections in the primitive church, certainly does prove 
that the relief of really needy Christians should be the first care of 
every congregation and its more favored members. 

It deserves next to be borne in mind, that nothing like the tithe 
system, or the law as established and maintained in the old Jewish 
church, was instituted in the Christian church in any form. Such 
a system or law would have conflicted with the entire spirit of the 
Gospel, as excluding all the outward constraints of legalism. Under 
the Gospel, the law of beneficence was not: ye must give the tenth : 
or the fifth of your yearly income or profits; but: freely ye have 
received, freely give. Whoever would be a,true disciple of Christ, 
must be willing to deny himself for the sake of Christ and the 
Gospel. Not his tenth, but his all was Christ’s, and to be used for ~ 
Christ. 

Another negative point to be well considered is, that it is 
contrary to the spirit of the Gospel to devy assessments of specified 
sums upon the churches or their members for the support or the 
furtherance of benevolent operations or religious institutions. 
This is a fact which may be earnestly commended to the attention 
of those who are zealous in stirring up their brethren and the 
people at large, to proper liberality in these days. They can find 
nothing, either in the precepts or practice of the Apostolic church, 
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to warrant or justify the imposition and enforcement of eccle- 
siastical ¢axation. With all his earnest appeals on the subject of 
giving, found in Paul’s epistles, we look in vain for any thing 
approaching such assessments. Neither he nor any of the apostles 
seem to have ever thought of such a plan as laying, say, upon the 
church of Corinth, $250 for the year; upon Ephesus $175; on 
Philippi $100; on Colosse $87.50; on Thessalonica $75, &c., &c., 
for the annual maintenance of a college or beneficiary students at 
Michmash or Laodicea. Still less is there the slightest reason for 
supposing that thefapostles, or any Synod of the primitive church, 
ever dreamed of forcing those churches to raise sums so assessed, 
by threatening them with censure or discipline in some other 
form, if they failed to come up to the mark. With all the au- 
thority vested in them by their divine appointment and commission, 
Peter, James, John, and the rest, never seem to have felt them- 
selves warranted to lord it over God’s heritage in any such style. 
Rather did they feel themselves ‘‘set (chiefly) for the defence of 
the Gospel;’’ not commissioned with power to terrify believers 
into contributions for the support of some pet scheme of their 
-own, by shaking over them the bludgeon of ecclesiastical censures. 
They better understood the true Gospel principle of beneficence, 
the free heavenly spirit of Christianity, than to use any such 
carnal weapons in the exercise of the duties of their office. 

This, we distinctly affirm, is a point deserving of special con- 
sideration in any modern theory of Christian or systematic benefi- 
cence which may be framed or advocated. There is reason to fear 
that it has sometimes been strangely lost sight of, as some brethren 
may know from unpleasant experience. 

But, next to these negative rules and facts, there are explicit, 
positive precepts, admonitions and facts, bearing upon the sub- 
ject. 

1. As already stated, every Christian is to feel it to be his 
privilege and duty to give of his worldly substance to the relief 
of the poor, and the furtherance of the Gospel. As he has oppor- 
tunity, he zs, 2 this way, as well as in other ways, to do good unto 
all men, especially to those who are of the household of faith. 

2. In doing this he is to be prompted supremely by the love 
and example of the Lord Jesus Christ, who, being rich, for our 
sakes became poor. The ruling motive, therefore, must be, not 
zeal for a party, or for party schemes; not zeal for Paul, or Peter, 
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or Apollos, but loving zeal for Jesus Christ, for His Gospel, for 
the doctrines, principles and practices of true evangelical Chris- 
tianity, and for their firm maintenance over against the innova- 
‘tions, speculations and traditions of men. 

3. Hence, also, every Christian must be governed in his giving by 
intelligent convictions of the claims of the cause he thus supports. 
He should act knowingly, not under false impressions, wrong 
information, or deception. There may be diversities of opinion 
in regard to some matters, like those which agitated the church 
in Paul’s day, especially in Galatia. A party holding Judaizing 
notions in regard to forms and ceremonies, and the doctrines 
involved in them, may be striving to turn the minds and hearts of 
the people from ‘‘the simplicity of the Gospel of Christ,’’ and 
betray them back into the bondage of Jewish legalism and ritual- 
ism. In this unhappy case it is the right and duty of every mem- 
ber of the church to acquaint himself with the facts bearing upon 
it. Doing this, he may be sincerely and earnestly opposed to such 
Galatian schemes, as tending to Popery, or something asbad. And 
if he has anything to give to the cause of Christ, it is his right to 
exercise his best judgment and enjoy his christian liberty in select- 
ing the object to which his money shall be applied. No Galatian 
majority, for instance, should try to blind him or deceive 
him into supporting their views or schemes, knowing him 
to be honestly opposed to them. No effort should be made 
to catch him by guile or misrepresentation. Still less should any 
thing be done to keep him from acting with true christian intelli- 
gence, or to force him into maintaining a cause which he believes 
to be contrary to the Gospel and the best interests of evangelical 
christianity. He must bea cheerful giver; and to be this, he 
must be an intelligent and voluntary giver. 

4. As to the amount to be given by each one, the Gospel rule 
leaves it positively with the conscience and heart of every Chris- 
tian. A general law of cheerful Zédera/ity is, indeed, prescribed. 
He that soweth sparingly, that is grudgingly, is warned that he 
will reap in the same measure. Freely he has received, freely he 
must give.“Covetousness must be excluded as well as self-righteous 
pride and display. Then, he must be somewhat governed by 
times and circumstances. But throughout, he must act as feeling 
that he is the Lord’s steward; that he is not his own, but belongs 
unto the Lord. And he must not grow weary in such well-doing, 
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even as the Lord doés not grow weary in doing good to him day 
by day, and from year to year. ‘Thus as to the amount, also, he 
must rise above the love of himself, and the love of his money 
or riches, and let the love of Christ constrain him. 

5. Some Christians may find the plan recommended to the 
Corinthians a good, one ; namely, that of setting apart a certain 
sum on the first day of each week for benevolent purposes. This, 
however, is not enjoined as a general law or. rule, and in many 
cases would not be practicable. For, in our day, few Christians 
know from week to week what they may be able to give. Their 
income depends upon circumstances which render it impossible 
for them to.determine this point weekly. | 

6. Finally, it is according to the spirit and principle of the 
Gospel, that as far it may be practicable, every Christian should do 
what he can at once, or while he ts fiving. He is not required to 
make himself a pauper, however, and may feel fully justified in 
reserving a reasonable provision for his own wants during life, 
bequeathing what he may have to give of the property so reserved 
after his death. With this reasonable qualification, however, 
each one will find it best to be his own executor, and should not 
covetously hold on to more than is needed for his support or that 
of his family, until death faces him to let go his hold. For, in 
many cases, the liberal wishes and bequests of well-disposed Chris- 
tians have been frustrated after their death by grasping relatives 
and legal tricks. | , 

The above treatment of the important subject may, in some 
respects, be novel, and not according to the theory commonly 
advocated. But the viewssubmitted are believed to be according 
to the Gospel, worthy of study, and especially seasonable at this 
present time. The theme is, of course, not exhausted, but enough 
has probably been said to meet the wishes of our inquiring 
brother. : 


Gypsies have lately been coming to this country in consider- 
ble numbers; and it is said that their king has his headquarters in 
New Jersey. It is estimated that there are over 5,000 in the United 
States, 18,000 in England, 40,000 in Spain, 97,000 in Austria, 
and 200,000 in Moldavia and Wallachia. 7 
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WHAT IS THE TRUE BASIS OF THE REFORMED 
| CHURCH ? 


THE basis of the Reformed church is a sure foundation, and 
we may in a certain sense say, the on/y sure foundation for a 
Christian church to build upon, and we, as a church; with all 
other churches, are safe if we only do not build aside of this all- 
supporting foundation. 

Knowledge, we may say, is the starting point of true religion ; 
because, without knowledge, Christianity has no existence. N ow, 
it is not because the points of knowledge which we have acquired 
are true, that we are Christians; but because our Christianity is 
experimentally based upon the knowledge : 

1. Of our state by nature. 2. Our state by grace. Upon these 
grounds the first thing necessary to know, in order to live and 
_ die happy, is: 

1. How great our sins and miseries are. Believing the Lord’s 
declaration, that ‘‘ there: is no soundness in us, from the sole of 
our feet to the crown of our head,”’ and that ‘sin reigneth unto 
death,’’ (Rom. v.: 21), &c.; that ‘death is the wages of sin,”’ 
(Rom. vi.: 23); this must necessarily lead us to learn to know 
how great our sins and miseries are. Having, then, this know- 
lédge as the first step or foundation stone upon which the Re- 
formed church is built, it is easy to see that the next important 
point of knowledge is: 2. To learn to know how to be delivered 
from all our sins and miseries. 

Seeing, then, that our state of sin and misery originated in the 
transgression of our first parents, which brought death into the 
world, and thus put all under the power of mortality, but that 
‘‘life and immortality is by Christ brought to light through the 
Gospel;’’ hence, our only way of deliverance, is to come to Christ, 
in whom eternal life is promised to all believers. See Q. gth and 
15th, Heidelberg catechism. 

Having learned, then, that in ourselves is nothing but misery 
and death, but that in Christ is salvation and life, without which 
all other knowledge will avail us nothing, we must, of course, to 
finish the whole structure of the Reformed faith, learn, thirdly, 
how to express our gratitude to God for such deliverance. 

Here, then, are three points of knowledge: The first is not 
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complete without true repentance ; the second not without faith, 
and the third not without faithful service in the Lord’s vine- 
yard. | 

But, then, we have two Sacraments; one, viz.: baptism, the sign 
and seal of our covenant relation with God, hence the children of 
the Reformed church are by holy baptism received into the visible 
church in the name of Christ. The other is the Sacrament of the: 
Lord’s Supper, by which, as a means of grace, those under the 
covenant are more and more strengthened in their faith, and, that 
their lives become more holy. Q.81, H.C. Thus, the Sacraments 
point to our salvation through Christ (Q. 67), as means of 
grace, in case we rightly learn the three points laid down as the 
foundation of the Reformed church. Now, as true as it is, that 
without the church and its ordinances, (in their proper sense) 
we cannot be saved; just so true it is, that without an experimental 
knowledge of the three points mentioned in the second question 
and answer of the Heidelberg catechism, we cannot be saved. 
The two belong together; for the latter involves the former. 
Now, it appears that some of our modern high-church theologians 
think that the visible church, with its outward ordinances faithfully 
attended to, will save men, because these means are indispensable; 
and they forget that this knowledge of our sins and miseries, and 
of how to be delivered from all our sins and miseries, and how to 
express, our gratitude to God for such deliverance, is still more 
indispensable. This is their great mistake. B. K. 





SABBATH BREAKING.—A Syrian convert to Christianity, as the 
story goes, was urged by his employer to go to work on Sunday, 
but he declined. ‘‘ But,’’ said the master, ‘‘does not your Bible 
say that if a man has an ox or an ass that fall into a pit on the 
Sabbath day, he may pull him out.’’ ‘‘ Yes,’’ answered Hayoh; 
‘but if an ass has a habit of falling into the same pit every | 
Sabbath day, then the man should fill up the pit or sell that ass.”’ 
The story has a sort of swivel ‘‘moral’’ which will fit a great 
many disputed points in these days. —Congregationalist. 
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NOTES OF THE ADDRESS DELIVERED TO THE GRADU- . 
ATING THEOLOGICAL CLASS, JUNE 27, 1872. 


IN reciprocating your affectionate farewell, my esteemed young 
brethren of the first Theological Class of Ursinus College, permit 
me, in my own behalf, and in behalf of my respected colleagues 
in the Faculty, to offer a few parting words of remembrance, 
counsel and encouragement. 

In common with many of your associates, you entered our 
school, and have been pursuing your work here with a definite 
aim. Constrained by grace, and intelligent convictions of Chris 
tian duty, you devoted yourselves to the special service of the 
Lord in the ministry of reconciliation, and have been striving to 
qualify yourselves for the worthy and effective discharge of the 
responsibilities of that sacred office. Under a deep sense of the 
solemn importance of the particular department of learning 
which has engaged your chief attention during your course, you 
have felt that, as it'embraces the crowning study of human science, 
and contemplates the noblest and holiest work to which life can 
be consecrated, it was entitled to the most diligent and devout 
application of the powers of your intellect, and to the warmest 
interest of your hearts. 

Theology, as a discipline, cannot be overrated. Christian theo- 
logy, especially, or the science as based upon a supernatural revela- 
tion, and ruled throughout by the principles of such a revelation, 
holds in every view an unrivalled preéminence among the sciences, 
and must ever hold it, from the very nature of its subjects. God 
is higher than the stars and deeper than the granite foundations of 
- the earth. All knowledge, therefore, that leads to Him, and to 
the study of our relations to Him, must soar above the one, and 
sound beneath the depths of the other. In the truest sense, accord~ 
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ingly, theology is the lutima philosophia. All other so-called 
philosophies are tributary to it. They are so by the inherent law 
of their very life. The things with which they deal as finite cre- 
ations, or as moral natures, all point to an infinite personality 
above them, or imply obligations which bind them as subjects to 
an eternal and supreme Potentate. : 

Assuming this as a-fact which cannot be successfully disputed, 
it follows legitimately that theology, in this broader sense, pre- 
sents the best field for the exercise and development of the minds 
and hearts of all who are prepared for the study of its several 
" branches. No other study demands or invites such intensely inte- 

rested application, such rigorous abstraction, such careful dis- 
crimination. No other science has so wide a sweep, so subsidizes 
its fellows, as this does all the sciences of earth. It is in reality 
more exact than Mathematics, as it is more strongly attested by 
facts than Physics. 

Leaving this more general view of the subject, however, let me 
remind you of two points to which special prominence has been 
given throughout our theological course, pursued with immediate 
reference to the gractica/ results aimed at. 

The jrst is, that we have from the start assumed our actual 
possession of the great fundamental and essential truths of Chris- 
tian theology. You did not enter this school as pilates, asking 
with dubious anxiety: What is truth? You did not turn to our 
halls, or to us, as those Greeks in Jerusalem, desirous of seeing 
Jesus as one only heard of before, but not yet known with the 
blessed certainty of personal faith. Neither were you welcomed 
to our midst with promises, that being but ‘‘in search of that truth”’ 
ourselves, however honestly and earnestly, and engaged in en- 
deavors to discover it through surrounding darkness and under 
many disturbing doubts, we would be glad to have you join in the 
pursuit, if haply that which was sought after might at last be 
found, and might both rejoice together. 

Before you came among us, you fad ‘‘ found Him of whom 
Moses in the law and the prophets did write.”? You knew whom ~ 
you believed, and needed not, not even as another Nathaniel, to 
come hither to make His acquaintance. What you sought and 
needed, was but to be more fully instructed in the truth as previ- 
ously known and beltevingly embraced, and to be more thoroughly 
fitted to become instructors of others in that truth. 
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In this spirit you were met and welcomed. Holding to the 
faith once delivered to the saints, avowing fealty to the old theology 
of the Gospel, pledged to teach and maintain that theology as 
clearly set forth and definitely laid down in the standards of the 
Reformed church, according to the Gospel, so far as all funda- 
mental and vital doctrines, at least, are concerned, no attractions 
of delusive novelties, no trumpeting of profound dogmatic specu- 
lations enticed you, or offered to divert you from the distress of 
investigating doubtful genealogies by the excitement of the strifes 
which they engender. 

It has been regarded as no part of the theological mission of 

_ this school, to create a reputation by pretending to produce a new 
system of theology, erected upona foundation neither Protestant nor 
Romish, neither evangelical nor rationalistic, but claiming to be, 
however darkly and unintelligibly, superior to all other systems, 
and reared upon their ruins. Not to undermine old foundations 
has been considered our peculiar work, but to aid youin building 
yourselves up on them, as on your most precious faith. Hence, 
you have found here not a theology boasting to be positive, whilst 
its chief business has in fact been negative and destructive, but a 
system which, however inadequately taught, has in itself been the 
old, established, positive theology of the evangelical Reformed 
church. And you will be prepared to testify that, instead of 
having had the Reformed faith, you may have brought with you, 
in its principles, as learned from the Scriptures through your pas- 
tors and the catechism of the church, explained in its old honest 
sense, disturbed or shaken, or materially changed, the entire tenor 
and tendency of the instructions imparted, have been to confirm , 
and establish your minds and hearts in that faith. 

There is one good effect from all this, to name no others. 
You go forth into the great field in which you expect to labor, 
with full and strong convictions of the truth of the Gospel you 
are called to preach. Your own heart is fixed, and you can con- 
fidently unite and summon others to the same eternal rock on 

which your feet rest. Fully persuaded in your own minds, you 
can the more boldly appeal to others. This confident persuasion, 
this strong assurance of really having the truth as it isin Jesus, 
will not only comfort and cheer you under the weight of your 
responsibilities and trials of your work, will increase your spiritual 
power in that work and amidst those responsibilities. And, my 
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young brethren, you will need all the support and encouragement 
thus secured. For, of all miserable men, that minister of the 
Gospel must be among the most wretched who, whilst calling 
upon others to de/eve, is himself in doubt, and agitated by inward 
misgivings as to the purport of the message he is required to pro- 
claim. Shun such doubts as you would shun the gates of death. 
Diligently, prayerfully cultivate that confident certainty of faith, 
as you would cherish the hope of everlasting life. Go forth, then, 
to preach the truth you have found, not as adventurous theologi- 
cal merchantmen seeking for goodly pearls, and wasting in the 
search the time needed to profit yourselves and others by their 
discovery, should they ever be found. 

The other Zozn¢ I desire to impress upon you with fresh emphasis 
to-day is, that your course of study here has been a preparation and 
qualification for work. In this age, as in every other, and we 
might possibly not err in saying, as zu no other, the vineyard of the 
Lord and the field of the world, requires /adorers. There is need of 
earnest, untiring work, as soldiers and as husbandmen. Here is 
no place, this is no time for loitering idly in the markets, or for 
slumbering under the vines. Go, work, isthe word of command; and 
blessed is that servant who heeds it. Better far it is to die with 
your hand upon the plow, or with the gathered sheaves in your 
arms, than to expire withsluggish grief undera juniper tree. But 
you have learned this lesson, and will doubtless go forth to reduce 
it to practice, by proving yourselves ready for every good work, 
and workmen that need not be ashamed. By your diligent fidelity 
in the prosecution of your studies, and the discharge of every duty 
. assigned to you, as well as by your exemplary conduct, you have 
not only won our regard, but inspired confidence in regard to 
your future career. Carrying with you the spirit of this faithful- 
ness and energy into your public official life, you will not fail, 
under the Master’s blessing, of abundant success. 

It is my privilege, in the name of the Board of Directors of this 
Institution, to notify you that they have passed a resolution ex- 
pressive of their appreciation of your conduct as students, and of 
the salutary influence of your example, and directed a certificate 
of honorable dismission to be placed in your hands. 

And now, in conclusion, let me ask to accept this copy of the 
Holy Bible, as a token of my personal regard, afd as the most 
significant expression of what you will most need in your solemn 
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and responsible vocation. Let it ever be your supreme rule of 
faith. As the living Word of the living God, your Saviour, trea- 
sure it in your inmost heart, and make it your constant, prayerful 
study. Walk by the light of life shining upon you through its 
heavenly revelations. By the Spirit whose grace breathes through 
its sacred truths, may you personally grow in grace and in the 
knowledge of Jesus Christ, and acquire growing wisdom in win- 
ning souls for Him. Go forth in the might of His strength, and 
whilst your work in life shall be a blessing, your rest in eternity 
will be joyous forever. 





POPULAR OBJECTIONS TO EDUCATION. 


It is strange that at this stage of our country’s history, when 
we boast of such great enlightenment and advancement in civil- 
ization, there should be found prevalent in almost every commu- 
nity, so many objections to a liberal education of our people. It 
may be profitable briefly to notice and comment upon some of 
the erroneous views held by many of our country people on the 
subject of the development of the human intellect. In doing 
this, we bring to notice nothing new,ffor these objections to edu- 
cation are stereotyped and altogethér common-place.) (Yet a 
notice of them may be interesting! 

With the majority of our farming population, the false idea 
prevails, that man was created for no other purpose than to draw 
out a weary existence of hard, manual labor. In their opinion, 
education tends to make all its votaries drones—enemies of work. 
High taxes and hard times are all attributed to the trickery of 
educated men, who are continually seeking for office, and whom 
the laboring classes must support—simply because these educated 
gentlemen are foo /azy to work. 

There seems to be something very plausible in this objection; 
and our recital of itin plain words, may have a tendency to con- 
firm its truth in the minds of those who hold it. We shall 
endeavor to show, however, how utterly at variance with al} 
truth and common sense it really is found to be. These objectors, 
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in asserting that education fosters a spirit of idleness, which is 
averse to labor) make a wrong impression, at least by implication. 
They mean to say, that the schools are shady retreats for every idle 
drone who is not disposed to labor with his hands. The truth is, 
that were our erring friends to try their hand awhile in attending 
| from four to six recitations daily, and in consuming the midnight 
oil whilst poring over their books, they would soon change their 
minds as to what work was, and gladly betake themselves again to 
their farms—to the plough—to their quiet country homes among 
- the trees—to their mountain springs of sparkling water, and tables 
well laden with all the fresh vegetables and berries in their season. 
And now to have this unpleasant objection exploded once and for 
_all, we propose that some half dozen of our “preps,’’ upon mutual 
_ agreement, exchange places with the same number of our fault- 
finding and student-hating neighbors, and kindly assist them in 
starting upon a course of study preparatory to entering college, 
being sure at the same time to enumerate to them the different 
studies to be taken upin course, and the difficulties attending 
them, the length oftime required, etcetera. Then let them fold 
their hands, and we shall see how soon we can graduate them. 

Manual labor is indispensable to human progress. It is honora- 
ble in all, and that young man who thinks it a disgrace to work 
with his hands, is not fit to have a place in civilized society. But 
to exercise and discipline the immortal mind by a course of severe 
study, is a work equally, yea, far more honorable. If the Creator 
had intended man only for manual labor, and the advancement of 
his physical well-being, he might have made him as the beast of 
the field, which, too, seems glad when it has enough to eat and 
drink and a comfortable place of rest, after the heat and burden 
of the day. 

Man is destined for something higher than a low and groveling 
material existence. His noblest work is to educate himself—to 
lead out the higher mental, moral and spiritual powers implanted 
within him. His noblest work is to form of himself a character, 
approaching more and more unto the likeness of his Creator—a 
character which shall endure beyond the short span of his earthly 
existence. 

But we must not be too harsh in our notice of the faults of our 
good, but misguided friends. They may have inherited their false 
traditions from parents,grand-parentsand great-grand parents, who 
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lived too much in the sensual. They learned bad habits from 
fathers who cared only to add other acres to their farms, other 
hundreds to their glittering hordes, and other horses, cows, 
chickens and geese to their homestead menagerie. It is true, the - 
son must learn to read, write and cipher. This was indispensable 
_ to acquiring and retaining property. The daughter, too, must 
learn something of the same, for she may become a widow and 
have estates to settle. But the great end of life with them, was 
work, hard work; and education, they thought, was not friendly to 
labor. Sons learned these objections to education from their 
fathers, and in turn taught them again to their children. 

One can scarcely refrain from most severely satirizing the fool- 
ish and most ridiculous views men will permit themselves to enter- 
tain and utter in their conversation. Recently, a person objected 
to giving his sons and daughters a liberal education, and urged as 
his reason, that if educated they would then want to know more 
than their parents, and accuse them of ignorance. Because 
parents either did not have the opportunity, or did not embrace 
it when offered, of acquiring an education, shall their children, 
therefore, remain in ignorance also? It may be humiliating to 
some parents to have their children wiser than themselves; but if 
their sons and daughters possess good common sense, and proper 
respect for their father and mother—(not ‘‘old man’’ and ‘‘old 
woman’’)—they will be an honor to them just in the degree that 
they are educated. | : 

‘*Ve gelehrter, ye verkehrter,’’ is another stereotyped objection. 
Education has a bad moral effect on those who receive it, they 
say. Roguesand rascals are made such by education. A father’s 
son learns to write skillfully at school, and afterwards forges a 
note. His education is regarded as the cause of the crime, and 
receives the blame. How silly the old man’s non sequiter appears! 
Fire is an indispensable thing, and shall we have nothing more to 
do with it because, when turned from its proper use, it becomes 
awfully destructive? Bread is the staff of life, and shall we refuse 
to eat it because man, in seeking out many witty inventions, has 
found a method of distilling the grain from which bread is made, 
into poisonous drink? 

Other objections may receive future consideration. 

F. F. B. 
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COLLEGE ITEMS. 


It affords us great pleasure to announce, that Prof. Samuel V. 
Ruby, Esq., A.M., recently connected with Palatinate College, 
Myerstown, Pa., has accepted the position of Professor of Natural 
Sciences, &c., in Ursinus College, and will enter upon his duties at 
the opening of the Fall Term. Prof. Ruby has earned a high repu- 
tation as an accomplished scholar and successful instructor, and 
will bring with him the personal advantages of ripe experience in 
teaching. By the appointment and acceptance of Prof. Ruby, 
the several chairs of the College Faculty will be filled, and the 
Institution be fully equipped for its important work. 


THE Fall Term of the Institution will open on Monday, Sep- 
tember 2d, when, it is hoped, that all who expect to enter it, will 
be promptly on hand. The many new students who have already 
applied for admission will be cordially welcomed ; and those pre- 
viously connected with the school, returning from their long and, 
we trust, refreshing vacation, will be warmly greeted back to their 
pleasant Academic home. As there are prospects of a full school, 
all who have not yet engaged a place should make immediate 
application. Examinations of applicants for admission to either 
of the College classes, will be held on Monday and Tuesday, 
September 2d and 3d. See advertisement. 


THE WVew Building is rapidly approaching completion, and it is 


hoped our young friends are succeeding prosperously in their 
praiseworthy efforts to raise funds for furnishing it. 





-EDITOR’S DESK. 


Lt has been gratifying to find that the Cask Drawer item in the July number 
was received so pleasantly, and proved so effective. If any of our delinquent 
friends overlooked it, they will doubtless be glad to have it commended to 
their special notice. | 


Copies of the Fune number, containing the Report of Philadelphia Classis on 
the recent apostasy to Rome, and the articles Amother Victim, and Dr. J. W. 
Nevin and his Antagonist, number 3—-can still be supplied. Price 20 cents. 
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Where will the Popish Fesuits go, and what will they do? are questions which 
very naturally arise in these days. They have been thought of sufficient 
importance to admit of the several articles and items on the general subject, 
selected from exchanges and inserted in the present number. There are 
classes of errorists who, in spite of their errors, have some claims to our pity and 
forbearance. But the lying, hypocritical, deceitful, cruel, implacable Popish 
Jesuit, whose character, craft and malignity, are depicted by his own doings 
on the pages of history with the darkest pencils, does not belong to any of 
these classes. Between the fanatical, atheistic French Communist, and the 
false, sneaking Romish Jesuit, with his wily arts, it would be difficult in some 
contingencies to choose the lesser evil, For, much as may be known of his 
horrid principles of action and execrable deeds, we believe that not half the 
crimes perpetrated by him have been revealed, or will be until the day of 
judgment. It may be that his mission involves some .beneficence, but even 
that is infected by the poison of an ultimate nefarious end. 


Some new hints on an old theme, will be found in the article on Alms-giving. 
Let them be pondered. 


Dr. Fisher has been charging the Monthly with gross misrepresentations of . 
Nevinism.. We challange proofs of the charge. Our pages are open to any 
honest article he may choose to furnish. We wish not only the truth, but the 
whole truth, whether about Nevinism or North Carolina. 


Many correspondents have our special thanks for the kind words of encourage- 
ment with which they accompany their remittances of money. Their approval 
of the general course of the Monthly, is not only gratifying, but stimulating. 
Some of them, like ourselves, regret most sincerely the need of warfare in 
defense of principles assailed by those who should rather be most zealous to 
defénd and support those principles. But since they are assailed, we rejoice 
that our friends appreciate the firm and persjstent stand taken in repelling- 
such assaults. 

In several instances the letters of friends have furnished additional cause for 
encouragement by their sagacious discernment of the mistake or artifice of some 
who are ever and anon saying to ws. why not cease your contention; this 
Mercersburg theology will go down at any rate, if only let alone. This /e¢ 
alone policy has something so specious in it, and so well suits the taste of 
brethren who dislike agitation, that it is exceedingly seductive. If Ephraim, 
joined to idols, would be content to worship them himself, he might be let 
alone. But when he strives to draw Judah and Benjamin after him, he should 
not be allowed to go on with the bad work unhindered and without rebuke. It 
may sound very well for the A/essenger and its presiding oracle to cry: peace, 
peace, to us, whilst Mercersburg or Lancaster are allowed to persist un- 
challenged in their mischievous work. It is easy to understand, also, that 
Lancaster and Mercersburg should wish hostilities to cease for the present, so 
that, whilst we again fall asleep, they may quietly and uninterruptedly sow their 
tares. But it may not, should not be, and we are glad that so many brethren 
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see and understand this. The necessity is a painful one, but it is far better to 
meet and bear it, than let the church and her precious principles be dashed to 
pieces on Scylla, or perish in Charybdis. 7 

The brother who, under date of July 17, gives a full and interesting account 
of a long conversation had with an advocate of the new roder system, will 
please accept our special thanks for his defence of the Monthly against the denun- 
clations of it, as an “ zzfamous sheet,” &c. He will be surprised, perhaps, to 
learn that in a.transient conversation we had about three months ago, with that 
same “friend” he not only avowed himself a moderate man, but betrayed great 
ignorance of some well-known facts. For instance, we asked him whether he 
really believed the Mercersburg doctrine of priestly absolution, as set forth in 
the ALercersburg Review (quoted in the June number of the Afonthly, page 305, 
and still more boldly advocated by G.in the Messenger of May 15th, 1872), 
which we then repeated in the author’s words. Heseemed astonished that such 
a doctrine was charged upon Nevinism, denied the correctness of the charge, 
and, having asked us to repeat the words, took his pencil and wrote them down, 
hoping, probably, to prove them an z7/famous misrepresentation. We authorized 
him to put our name down as ready to stand good for the charge. His whole 
manner and action implied that he did not hold such Popish doctrine. And 
yet he follows the lead of Nevinism from a to z. What can be thought of a 
cause which secures its majorities by such votes? And what can be thought of 
brethren who will advocate and support a system of whose doctrine they are 
ignorant, or whose peculiar tenets they themselves condemn in their own hearts 
as false? But for the blind partisan zeal of such, or for their misguided 
partiality for individuals, the church would be to-day rid of the errors which. 
mar her beauty and disturb her peace. 





BOOK NOTICES. 


The Jilustrated Christian Weekly, Published by the American 
Tract Society, richly merits its growing popularity. By the'variety and instruc. 
tive character of its articles and items as well as by the excellence and beauty 
of its illustrations, it furnishes old and young with an abundance of entertain- 
ment and profitable reading. 

The American Tract Society also publishes a German illustrated weekly 
(Deutscher Volksfreund), which is conducted with marked ability, and should 
have a wide circulation among our German friends. Price but $2 a year. 
We will be glad to procure it for any who may wish to subscribe, or they may 
order it directly from 150 Nassau St. New York, or from 1408 Chesnut st., Phil-. 
adelphia. : : 


The Sunday Magazine, edited by Dr. Guthrie. Good Words, 
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and Good Words for the Young, the three English Monthlies republished by J. B. 
Lippincott & Co., continue to supply many admiring réaders with their customary 
contributions of instructive and entertaining articles. Excellent companions they 
are in their several leading characteristics, for hours of rest and recuperation, 
whether in more retired rural retreats or by the sea-side, during these torrid 
Summer days. 


Ihe Bibliotheca Sacra for July, supplies more solid reading for 
those who find pleasant as well as profitable ves¢ and recreation in a change of 
the subjects of study. The contents of the July number are especially inviting. 

Art. I. The Influence of the Press, by Prof. Bascom, of ‘Williams College. 
II. Destructive Analogies in Theology, by Prof. Potwin, of West. Res. College. 
III. Revelation and Inspiration, by Rey. Dr. Barrows, of Chicago. IV, Char- 
acteristics of the Growth of Christ’s Kingdom, by Rev. Dr. Harris, Professor of 
Theology in Yale College. V. Lyell’s Elements of Geology for Students, by 
John B. Perry, Cambridge, Mass. VI. Christ as a Practical Observer of 
Nature, Persons and Events, by Rev. Selah Merrill. VII. Ego Baptizo en 
udati, by Rev. Dr. Tracy, Boston. VIII. Church Creeds, by Rev. Dr. Pond. 
IX. Hebrew Grammar and Lexicography, by Prof. G. H. Whitemore. X. Dr. 
Hodges’ Theology. XI. Book Notices. Price $4 a year. Andover, W. F. Draper. 


From the Presbyterian Board of Publication, 1334 Chestnut st., 
Philadelphia, we receive almost monthly evidences of the zeal and excellent 
judgment with which this noble institution is prosecuting its evangelical chris- 
tian work. Among its latest issues of books, admirably suited for families and 
Sunday-schools, are the following : 

Gaffney’s Tavern and the Entertainment it Afforded. By Mrs. Mary J. 
Hildeburn, = 

Mrs. Hildeburn’s name is in all our Sabbath-school libraries, and on the 
shelves in many households, and it will be none the less popular with our 
young people for this her latest talk-with them. The book is the “old, old 
story” of the devilishness of the rum traffic, the sorrow and shame of a smitten 
household, relieved in the winding up by a reformation under the power of 
converting grace, and through the influence of a holy and loving child. The 
first part of the story, the alluring of a once thrifty husband and father into the 
toils of a grasping landlord, where, week after week, were swallowed up all the 
wages, out of which every Saturday morning he promised to bring in bread and 
comforts at evening, and the ensnaring of him back, after his most solemn and 
well-meant promises to abandon the haunt, is one which has too many parallels 
in real life. The final success in reformation, and the restored household joy, 
have only too few. | 

Neither Rome nor Fudah. By Earnest Haven, author of “The Man with 
Two Shadows.” 

This is a tale with imperial Rome for its principal scene; the time, that im- 
mediately following the crucifixion of Christ; and having for its staple, the 
religious agitations growing out of that event, and reaching even that distant 
capital. The experience is of one in whom the natural yeerning to know the 
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Creator, the “feeling after God,” is followed through Rome, philosophical and 
heathen, and through Judaism, until at last the reluctant conviction is forced 
upon the heart that all its longings are met and filled only in the crucified 
Nazarene, : 

Chinks of Clannyford. By Kate W. Hamilton, author of “Shadow of the 
Rock,” etc. Presbyterian Board of Education, Phila. $1.25. 

This is the story of two boys—one the son of a wealthy manufacturer and the 
other of a laborer, who was adrunkard. They were friends, however, and the 
more favored boy aided the other in supporting his mother after the death of 
his drunken father, and finally set him up in business as a partner. The story 
has many interesting and impressive incidents, and many good, moral lessons. 





MONTHLY SUMMARY. 


REFORMED (GERMAN) CHURCH—Clerical Changes.—Rev. C. Scheel, late of 
Littlestown, Pa., has accepted a call to the Uniontown charge, Ohio. His 
office address is Greentown, Stark Co., Ohio. | 

Rey. M. Stern, D.D., has removed from Galion, O., to Louisville, Ky. 
Correspondents please notice the change. 

Rev. J. F. H. Dieckman, of Melmore, has removed to Galion, Ohio, and 
taken charge of the congregation there. 

Rev. L. D. Steckel, of Huntingdon, Pa., has accepted a call to Landisburg, 
Perry-co., Pa. His post-office address is changed accordingly. 


ADDITIONS TO THE CHURCHES.—Quakertown, Pa. Fifty-two persons were 
added to the Church last May; thirty by confirmation and twenty-two by certif- 
icate. Rev. F. J. Mohr, pastor. 

Kittanning and Emlenton Mission, Pa. Nine persons were added to the 
church, on the 7th instant. Rev. L. B. Leasure, pastor. 

Elizabethtown, Pa. Twenty-three persons Were added to this charge during 
the year. Rev. J. G. Fritchey, pastor. 

Womelsdorf, Pa, Seventeen persons were added to the church by confirma- 
tion, on Whitsunday. 

Cincinnati. Three persons were added to the church of the Cross, July 
14th, : 


ORDINATION AND INSTALLATION.—Mr. David B. Lady was ordained and 
installed pastor of the Mt. Pleasant charge, Westmoreland classis. Rev..-J. 
Lantz was installed pastor of the Taneytown charge, Maryland classis, on the 
1sth of June. Rev. C. A. Rittenhouse was installed pastor of the Kreidersville 
charge. Rev. L. D. Steckel was installed pastor of the Landisburg charge, 
Perry county, Pa., July 2d. 


URSINUS COLLEGE, 


FREELAND, MONTGOMERY COUNTY, PA. 





ACADEMIC DEPARTMENT. 


The Fart Term of this popular Boarding School for Young 
Men opened SEPTEMBER 2, 1872, and continue sixteen weeks. Instruction 
given by a corps of competent ‘teachers in the elementary and higher branches 
of an English and Classical education, in German and other Modern Languages, 
in Music, Drawing and Painting. | 

TERMS for Boarding and Tuition (French, Music, Drawing 


and Painting extra), at the rate of $180 for the school year of 40 weeks. 


e 


COLLEGIATE DEPARTMENT. 


The College proper is distinct from the Academic Department. Its sessions 
correspond with those of the Academic Department. Applications for admission to the 
several classes can be made at any time. 


The FACULTY consists of the following gentlemen: 

J. H. A. BOMBERGER, D.D., PRESIDENT, Professor of Mental 
and Moral Philosophy, &e. 

Rev. H. W. SUPER, A.M., Vick PRESIDENT, Professor of Mathe- 
matics, Mechanics, &c. 

J. SHELLEY WEINBERGER, A.M., Professor of Latin and 
Greek Languages, &c. 

Rev. JOHN VAN i A. M., Professor of German, His- 
tory, &c. 

SAMUEL V. RUBY, Esq., A.M., Professor of Natural Sciences, 
Belles Letters, &e. 


J. W. SUNDERLAND, A. M., L.D.D., Professor of Geology, 
ndeme es and Botany. 


WILLIAM H. SNYDER, Instructor in the Academic Depart 
ment. 
A full Theological course has been added for the free use of those who may 
wish to avail themselves of it 
Bes>For further information repandene terms, etc., apply to 
J. H. A. BOMBERGER, 


Freeland, Montgomery County, Penna. 


NEW VOLUMES. 


THE HOUSE OF GOD. 


EMILY ASHTON. By Miss M. E. Lee. Four engravings, 
312 pp.16mo. $1; post. 16c. A pleasantstory of perseverance 
in seeking the best. gifts of acquiescence in self-denying providences, 
and of triumphs of grace. 

LEONORE’S TRIALS, or Learning to Follow Jesus. Three 
engravings, 280 pp. 16 mo. $1.25; post. 16c. One of the best 
books of its class—of quiet but well-sustained interest, and one that 
may help many to find Christ. 

ABOUT SPIRITUALISM. By Rev. E.F. Burr, D.D. 18mo. 
Cloth 20c., post. 4c. ; paper 5c., Bet 2c. On two copies. 


The Temptation in the Desert. 


Lessons from Christ’s conflict and victory. By Rev. A. F. 
Dickson. Full of striking and profitable suggestions on this ever- 
memorable and very significant passage in our Lord’s life. The 
teacher of youth, the tempted and the troubled Christian, will find 
it valuable. 144 pp. 18 mo. 4o0c.; post. 8c. 

American Tract Society, Penna. Branch, 
HN. TP eSseLT.,. 
1408 Chestnut Street, Philadelphia. 


WM. PADI ERS. 


BAN KERS 


No. 36 SOUTH THIRD STREET, 
PHILADELPHIA. 





DEALERS IN ALL ISSUES OF 


GOVERNMENT SECURITIES. 


Gold, Stocks and Bonds 


BOUGHT AND SOLD ON COMMISSION, 


. AT THE 
PHILADELPHIA AND NEW YORK STOCK BOARDS. 


B&S> Deposits received and Interest alowed by Special agreement. 


THE 


REFORMED CHURCH 
| MONTHLY, | 


Vor. V—SEPTEMBER, 1872.—-No. Q. 





THE CROSS OF CHRIST. 


THERE is such a cross. And: there is such a cross for every 
true believer. No one can be a follower of “the Lamb slain,”’ 
without bearing it. <Not only must every Christian carry it, but 
be crucified with Christ on it. And this must be done daily; that 
is day by day, continually. 

This cross is not the material one, however, on which the 
sacred body of our great Passover was slain for us, in atoning 
sacrifice for sin. Still less is it the cross which ritualistic formal- 
ism or pride has perverted, under sacerdotal connivance, into an 
object of idolatrous veneration, or into a trinket for personal orna- 
ment. But it is none the less ren/ for not being either of these. 
Nay, it is more earnestly and intensely real for being neither of 
them. 

The true Christian cross cannot be symbolized. Its deep and 
solemn significance defies all attempts to represent it by any out- 
ward figure or sign. No external device can be substituted for it. 
To suppose it can be, is a delusion alike derogatory to the true 
import of the cross, and pernicious in its influence upon those 
who yield -to the delusion. 

It was not the nailing of the body of our Lord to the material 
cross of Calvary which constituted the chief part, the really 
essential element, in His propitiatory passion. His physical 
sufferings on that cross, great as they were, and subjecting Him to 
a most ignominious exposure of His sacred person, were well nigh 
as nothing in comparison with the anguish of soul which He 
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endured. This agony could not be seen by mortal eye, Se eee 


measured by the ruin of man. That which made the cross of 
Calvary, the outward wood, the bitterest cross for Him, was 
nothing which could be gazed upon or handled. His sacred 
body bound to the earth under the material load, the cruel 
executioners and the multitude following, could behold, but they 
could not discern his soul pierced with the arrows of the Almighty, 
or His heart breaking when He found Himself forsaken of His 
God. : 

In like manner the true cross which every follower of Jesus 
must bear, is in its very nature invisible. No one can see the 
believer as he is crucified with Christ. The whole process is in- 
_ ward, and moral, even as the affections and lusts of the flesh 
which are mortified by that crucifixion, are not things for. out- 
ward inspection. 

Hence, the true Christian cross does not consist of bodily fast- 
ings and castigations, often as they may be falsely substituted for 
it. Such things may serve for a show of humility, and deceive by 
their seeming display of a spirit of mortifying self-denial. But 
they are at best only a delusive will-worship. By no such cross 
can the demands of genuine Christian discipleship ever be met, 
or the work of heavenly piety be effectively promoted in the soul. 
The heart must be established by grace, not by meats, (Hebrews 
13:9). Not by abstinence from flesh on Fridays or during Lent, 
whilst on the Lord’s day the appetite may be pampered with a fat 
feast, and during some Romish carnival the lusts of the flesh 
may be let loose like rams of Nebaioth—not thus can the solemn 
requirement of bearing the cross be met. Not by wearing rough 
raiment of camel’s hair to chafe the skin, or by whipping the back 
with knotted cords, can any one really imitate the example of His | 
suffering crucified Redeemer. Not by laying upon himself, in the 
way of penance, the task of saying the Lord’s prayer, still less any 
other prayers to Mary or saints, can the true cross be borne. 
Eyen giving all one’s goods to the poor, and one’s body to perse- 
cuting fires, can never be a substitute for the Gospel demand. 
Such cross-bearing may serve for sounding brass and for a tink- 
ling cymbal, by which to noise about the performer’s merits. 
They may make the world stare, and superstitious bigots wonder 
and.admire; but they can never be rightly mistaken for that 
cross which Christ calls upon every one who would follow Him to 
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carry. Brass is cheap, and every pharisaic formalist may buy his 
cymbal or his bells; but the merchandise of genuine cross-bear- 
ing wisdom, is above the price of rubies or of gold. Jewelers can’t 
make true crosses, neither can milliners manufacture them. 

Every Christian’s cross may be emphatically Azs own, in the 
deepest and most earnestly literal sense. Jesus in His true cross- 
passion furnishes the pattern, even as He by that passion procured 
the grace needed to enable every one to follow the Master with- 
out the camp. (See again Hebrews 13: 12, 13, notable verses, in 
a most notable chapter of that most noteworthy epistle, full of 
counsel and warning against sacerdotal ritualism.) But whilst He 
furnishes both the ‘‘ ensample’’ and grace for true cross-bearing, 
every disciple of His must take up his own cross, and must be the 
executioner of his own flesh. The effects of the process, in their 
sanctifying results, may be seen in the believer’s growth in grace ; 
but the process, the crucifixion itself, cannot be seen. Even the 
presenting of the body as a living sacrifice unto God, (Romans 12: 
1), will become manifest, visible, only as one of the legitimate 
fruits or consequences of the mortifying work which has previously 
taken place within. | 

What then is the cross of Christ in the true Gospel sense? 
What constitutes the cross which true Christianity imposes upon 
all believers P 

The preceding exhibition of the case will supply ready answers 


to these simple questions: 


1. The cross of genuine Christianity is something spiritual. 
It rests not as a golden jet, or coral brooch, upon the breast, but 
as a crucifying power upon the heart. It isnot worn as a decora- 
tion of vanity or pride upon the outward person, but borne with 


genuine abasing humility by the spirit. It isa reality, often a 


terrible reality, oftenest most terrible when least seen or suspected 
by the gaping world, not a sham for show. It is a death, a dying 
unto the world, a spiritual slaying of what has been most dear and 
delightful to the merely carnal mind. The sin within, for which | 
Christ died, to deliver man from the power and penalty of which 
He offered His sou/ a sacrifice, that must be crucified. (Gal. 5: 
19, 21). ‘To this cross, therefore, the carnal heart must be'nailed, 
and kept nailed until it dies. All pride, vanity, self-righteous- 
ness, ‘‘ the works of the flesh’’ in every form, must be crucified on 
this stake. 
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2. The true cross must be borne daz/y, that every day, all days. 
It knows of no distinctions, such as man has willfully dared to © 
make, of times and seasons. It allows of no abatement of cross- 
bearing by priestly dispensation, as a reward for special inflic- 
tion ‘‘in obedience to the rules’’ of a visible or nominal church, 
by order of ‘‘ spiritual superiors.’’ No man or Pope may officially 
excuse any from bearing the burden at certain times, because it 
may have been very submissively and gracefully borne at other 
officially specified times. The very days prescribed by man for 
fasting most rigidly, may be days when the Lord may give most 
occasion for no such fasting; and the days allowed for feasting by 
the calendar of the church, visible and formal, may be days when 
the soul will find most reason for the most rigid watchfulness and 
self-denial. The cross of Christ is to be taken up for life, and 
borne ever down to the valley and shadow of death. 

3. It follows, hence, and finally, that this cross is to be worn in 
private as well as in public; indeed, it might be truly said, even 
more in private than in public. It is not for display, but for 
spiritual effect. The Christian needs it in his closet quite as 
much as at the corners of the streets or in the public devotions 
of the church. There in that secret place he has often to contend 
most earnestly with the enemies of his soul. And there will he 
find it most needful for him to maintain and carry on the work of 
self-crucifixion. | 

Let this then be the cross we bear. And that we may never 
be tempted to forget or neglect our duty to bear it, let us most 
earnestly resist and shun whatever may tempt us, directly or in- 
directly, to substitute the sham for the reality, the vain delusive 
cross of ritualism in any of its spacious forms, for the flesh and 
sin-crucifying spiritual cross of the Gospel of Christ. 

“Take up thy cross, the Saviour said, 
If thou wouldst my disciple be; 


Deny thyself, the world forsake, 
And humbly follow after Me. 


Take up thy cross; let not its weight 
Fill thy weak spirit with alarm; 
His strength shall bear thy spirit up, 
And brace thy heart, and: nerve thine arm. 


Take up thy cross, nor heed the shame; ’ 
Nor let thy foolish pride rebel; 
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Thy Lord for thee the cross endured, 
To save thy sout from death and hell. 


Take up thy cross then in His strength, 
And calmly every danger brave; 

*T will guide thee to a better home, 
And lead to victory o’er the grave. 


Take up thy cross and follow Christ, 
Nor think till death to lay it down; 
For only he who bears this cross 
May hope to wear the glorious crown.” 





THE SHIELD. 


.“LYKE as the armed knight 
Appointed to the fielde, 

With this world wyl I fyght, 
And faith shall be my shylde.’’ 


“Above all, taking the shield of faith, wherewith ye shall be able to quench all 
the fiery darts of the wicked,’’—EPH. VI: 16. 

‘‘Aboveall,’’ means ‘‘ overall.’’ There is not in this any state- 
ment as to the superiority of this part of the Christian armor to 
any other part. All are looked upon as essential; but the shield, 
from its very nature, comes over the rest. In ancient warfare it 
was the most conspicuous feature in the soldier’s accoutrements. 
So long as the shield was retained, the man was reckoned asstill a 
combatant; and the loss of shield to the soldier was what loss of 
the standard was to the legion; as appears from the well-known 
charge of the Spartan mother to her son on giving him his shield, 
to take care to return with it or on it: a conqueror ora corpse. 

There may, therefore, be a superiority of honor in the shield 
over the rest of the armor. But it is not this which is intended 
by the words ‘‘ above all;’’ they mean simply that the shield was 
outside, and covered. all the rest. So that there is no blow which 
can be aimed at any part, which may not be anticipated and frus- 
trated by the skillful use of the shield. 

The shield was made of many different kinds of substance. 
We read in the Old Testament, of shields of gold which Solomon 
made, and shields of brass which Rehoboam made; and while the 
Greeks and Romans used various metals for this purpose, and 
especially copper and iron, they used also—and they were proba- 
bly most useful—ox-hides. It did not matter what the shield was, 


a 
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made of, so that it kept off the stroke of the enemy’s weapon. 
The golden shields which Solomon placed in the temple, might 
rather tempt the cupidity of an invader than help much in ward- 
ing him off. A leathern shield was, for all practical purposes, as 
good as one of gold; the true value of the shield was in its use; 
when rightly used, it covered the whole person, and the darts 
hurled from a distance were stopped in their course. 

Faith, St. Paul tells us, is to the Christian what the shield was 
to the soldier. It is not of worth in itself; its value consists in 
its use. We must not confuse the faith here spoken of with that 
which first unites the soul to Christ. It is in reality the same 
faith, but it is used here in a different way, and has a different 
purpose and different results. There isa great tendency, seeing 
all the blessed consequences which flow from faith, to look upon 
it as possessed of some intrinsic value; but that is a mistake. 
Faith has no intrinsic value; it has not when it is the link 
which unites the soul to Jesus, nor has it when it is the shield 
which resists ths assaults of Satan. But in both cases God makes 
it the instrument of blessing, the channel for receiving salvation, 
and the channel for receiving strength. 

Faith has no intrinsic value, but its value as an instrument and 
channel of blessing cannot be overrated. 

In all our conflicts it is by faith we must gain the victory. St. 
John says, ‘‘this is the victory that overcometh the world, even 
our faith.’’ How faith enables us to overcome the world, it is 
not difficult to see. When the world attracts by its splendors or 
its pleasure, or alarms by its frown, what faith does is to interpose 
a shield, by showing to the inward eye the things of God, the 
brightness of Christ, the glories of heaven, and making the con- 
trast so plain as to withdraw the soul from what is small, and 
groveling, and earthly, and fixing it on what is lofty, and glori-. 
ous, and satisfying. In this way faith’s shield overpowers the 
attractiveness of things earthly, by the superior attractiveness of 
things heavenly. We must exercise faith if we are to overcome 
the world ; the world is not to be overcome without it. We must 
have our thoughts and affections fixed on things above; and that 
can only be by the faith which looks upwards and onward; up- 
wards towards heaven, and onward to the coming of the Lord. 

This shield of faith it was which the martyrs used in their 
struggles to maintain God’s truth, in opposition to Satan’s lie. 
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We hardly know what they had to endure ; we can scarcely real- 
ize to ourselves what it is to have to confess Christ’s name when — 
surrounded by opponents, and when those opponents have the 
power and the will to deprive the faithful witness of life itself. 
Then nothing will avail but the shield of faith. 

And in the lesser conflicts which many a Christian has to main- 
tain with those to whom Christ is a stranger, and whose kindness 
or whose enmity may each in turn prove weapons in the tempter’s 
hands, it is this same shield of faith, and nothing else, which can 


enable the Christian to fight the good fight. This shield must be _ 


ever manfully held up if victory is to be gained; but with that 
shield the weakest Christian may be strong.. So long as it is held 
fast, the world must lose its power, and the truth of St. John’s 
word be seen, ‘‘this is the victory which overcometh the world, 
even our faith.”’ 

. In the passage in Ephesians it is more especially the tempta- 
tions of the devil which are referred to. ‘<The shield of faith, 
wherewith ye shall be able to quench all the fiery darts of the 
wicked.’’ 

Satan is spoken of under this phrase: he is the qickes one. 
We must never forget that we deal with a personal enemy, whose 
malignant aim it is to destroy us. There is much in the world 
around us which is quite inexplicable without this fact, but this 
fact throws a flood of light on much which is most perplexing. 
We are engaged in a real conflict with one who is able to exercise | 
all the ingenuity of an angelic nature ; and so far as permitted, al 
the strength of an angel’s arm. I 

Of the fact we are sure, because God has told us it; and it does 
in the most wonderful way agree with what we find happening. I 
do not think that for the most part it is worth Satan’s while to 
spend much trouble in assaulting those who are not God’s chil- 
dren. So long as he reigns why should he assault? But God’s 
children have all kinds of proofs, some in one way and some in 
another way, of the malice of the foe; and though he so mingles 
his assaults with the allurements of the world and the corruptions 
of our own hearts, that it is difficult to separate one from the 
other, yet it is possible to do so; possible in some cases, though 
not in all. And against Satan’s will and Satan’s force we are to 
use the shield of faith. 

_ Darts and arrows were in ancient warfare what artillery is in 
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modern warfare; they were thrown from a distance ; and as ex- 
plosive shells are so contrived as to do most mischief after they 
have fallen, so did these missiles, envenomed sometimes with 
poison, enter the body, and not only pierce, but torment, filling 
the veins with death, and every part of the system with anguish. 
A sword cut, and was then withdrawn ; a spear pierced, and had 
done its work; but these missiles, shot by the hand or out of the 
bow, only began their work when they penetrated within; they 
left their poison there, which was far worse than their mere incision 
_ or wound. | oe: 

Satan’s darts are fiery ; they are calculated in some way to work 
mischief within; and must, therefore, by every means, be kept 
without. 

These darts are of various kinds. Some of them are aimed at 
the understanding. An error may be twisted into a dart, and 
carry venom with it. No weapon is so distinctly Satanic as that 
of error. Our Lord says that Satan is a liar and the father of it oe 
he knows all truth which can be known by the creature, and the 
use he makes of his knowledge is to fashion some perverted truth 
into a lie, and change it into a weapon with which to assault 
Christ’s people. Truth is healing, error is corrupting. Every truth 
admitted into the soul is like a balm; even if it wounds, it would 
in order to heal ; but every error admitted into the soul festers ' 
it is like a dart tipped with poison, which is certain to work mis- 
chief within. One great part of Satan’s efforts against the souls 
of men consists in the careful preparation of error, to be brought 
out of his armory at the moment when it will be most injurious. 
The difficulty which this makes in the Christian warfare, consists 
in part in the difficulty of distinguishing error from truth, and in 
part in the great attractiveness of error when prepared by Satan, 
and mixed with a due proportion of truth. Our text teaches us 
‘the only way of meeting this; it is by the shield of faith we must 
resist these fiery darts ofthe wicked. The way in which faith acts 
asa shield in this case is by implicitly resting on the Word of 
God. Men are asking for an infallible teacher; they want to 
have one who, without error, will tell them what to believe, and 
think and do. Faith finds in the Word of God such an infallible 
guide. What is old, and what is new; what is universally be- 
lieved, and what is recognized by one (as was the case when the 
prevalence of one particular error gave rise to the proverb, 
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“* Athanasias contra mundum,’’ Athanasias against the world) 
must all alike be brought to the infallible judge of controversies, 
Holy Scripture. Bysubmitting humbly, reverently, lovingly to 
the infallible authority of Scripture, the Christian is able to resist 
these fiery darts of error. Bringing everything to that test is 
using the shield of faith; error cannot be met in any other way. 
Satan never fails to use enough of truth to point his dart, and give 
it strength to penetrate ; if it reaches its aim it will enter; and if 
it enters it will inflame, and it will not be easy to remove it. The 
_ only way to resist it, is by lifting up the shield of faith. ‘‘ To 
the law and to the testimony; if they speak not according to 
that rule, it is because there is no light in them.’’ When your 
mind is wrestling with doubt and misgiving as to what is true; 
when you feel inclined to believe what before you have not 
believed, or to disbelieve what before you believed, go to the 
infallible guide, take up your Bible, see what it says, examine its 
teaching thoroughly ; and whatever you find not there, reject ; 
whatever you find there, embrace; you cannot be wrong while 
you submit implicitly to that. When you bow down your under- 
standing before the majesty of Scripture, and, whatever men may 
say, submit to its supreme authority, you are taking the shield 
of faith wherewith you shall be able to quench all the fiery darts 
of the wicked. 

He has other fiery darts besides those of error, and some which, 
though perhaps not so dangerous, are much more irritating. He 
has darts fitted to assault the imagination; it is not easy to say 
how much of the evil which fills the imagination is our own, and © 
how much is his. Indeed, when we bear in mind the symbol of 
fiery darts, and recollect that our minds, our imaginations especi- 
ally, are like a magazine stored with gunpowder and all manner 
of combustible materials, it is easy to see that the exact apportion- 
ment of the evil to the wicked one and to ourselves is impossible ; 
but it does not admit of doubt that in some way he contrives to 
cast into the imagination things most hateful to us, as well as to 
- God; thoughts which are profane, or irreverent, or blasphemous, _ 
er unholy, which are sometimes as terrible as a burning fuse, . 
dropping down with an explosive shell, and bursting at our feet. 

Here again is the shield of faith we must use. It needs the 
exercise of faith to prevent the Christian, under such an assault, 
from yielding to despair; but faith assures him of the Father’s 
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love and of the tenderness of Jesus, and so enables him, instead 
of giving up hope, to cling the closer to Him who does not love 
less because His soldiers are exposed to fierce conflict. Under 
such circumstances it needs faith to recognize the fact, that beyond 
theshower of Satan’s darts there is shining the brightness of God’s 
countenance still. But when the faith is so exercised, it acts like 
a shield, and renders the assault powerless. 3 

There is yet another fiery dart which Satan prepares, in order 
to assault with it the heart of the Christian. He is able in one 
way or another to throw a cloud over the character of God. By — 
means of some Scripture truth misplaced or misused, or some 
human tradition, which has been cherished as if it were a truth ; 
or by means of the circumstances of life and the arrangements of 
Providence misunderstood, misinterpreted, or needing it may be 
the light of heaven to explain them, he is able to frame weapons 
which, if they enter the heart, deeply wound it, and scatter doubts 
of God’s love-like sparks, exceedingly dangerous and very difficult 
indeed to quench. : 

That which forms the temptation is the impossibility of explain- 
ing what is mysterious, or clearing up what is dark. Then the 
shield of faith, without this being done, enables him who bears it 
to be sure that where he cannot see all is right, and where clouds 
and darkness envelope the throne of the Almighty, to feel no 
doubt that behind the darkness there shines the light inaccessible 
which no man can approach unto, that in Him is light and no 
darkness at all. 

The wicked one has many ways of assaulting Christ’s faithful 
people with fiery darts. It were strange if, during six thousand 
years, he had not grown skillful in this warfare ; and if we were to 
measure our strength with His strength, our knowledge with His 
knowledge, our skill with His skill, we should reasonably and 
utterly despair. But then we must take the shield of faith and 
hold it aloft. We need not and cannot despair when we remember 
the strength of Elim who is with us; He is able to overcome all the 
strongest assaults of our great enemy ; his arm isstrong enough to 
ward off every weapon. And taking the shield of faith, is draw- 
ing strength from Him ; itis hiding ourselves beneath the shadow 
of His wing; it is clinging to his arm; it is depending upon His 
perfect sympathy. When we look up to Him in the hour of need ; 
when we believe His love in spite of every difficulty; when we say 
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of the Lord Jesus Christ, ‘‘He is my shield and my buckler,”’ 
and we do not suffer any temptation to draw us away from Him, 
“but cling the closer to Him the more the enemy assails, then we 
are lifting up the shield of faith, and shall be able to resist all the 
fiery darts of the wicked.— Zhe Episcopalian. 
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THE BRICK CHURCH—NORTH CAROLINA. 


Tue fathers of the Reformed church, in this State, it appears 
never imagined that it could be of any interest to future genera- 
tions who they were, or what they did to perpetuate the church 
they loved, for they have left scarcely any records of their deeds 
or piety. It is matter of much regret that they were so indiffer- 
ent to an honest Christian fame. It is true, that in one sense 
they were alive to the proper results of their lives, for they were 
studiously anxious to bestow upon their children, churches, schools, 
and the means of grace. Greatly have some of their descend- 
ants undervalued the faith and constancy of these fathers. The 
reverence that would delight itself in collecting the deeds of these 
Christian pioneers of the faith in North Carolina, so as to form 
them into a memorial to the praise of these good men, who lived 
and died in the southern wilderness, could forty or fifty years ago 
have found many valuable traditions among those who then were 
the. fathers of these churches ; but alas, they have been permitted 
to carry these historic treasures with them to the voiceless grave, 
and there, with their dust, sleep the recollections of their youth 
that made the unwritten history of the infant churches in the 
south. Gladly would he who writes this, labor to recover the 
- forgotten annals of the Brick Church in Guilford county, North 
Carolina. However, when he came to look for the patriarchs, 
whose recollections would help him perpetuate the memory of its 
founders, he was pointed to that city of the dead that lies beneath 
the shadow of the eastern wall of the church. A large space in 
its centre is filled with unmarked and unknown graves. Nostone 
tells of their virtues. The records are silent as to their name or 
work. When records are’asked for, these are found to be few 
and scant, and part, even of them, in the disused language of 
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those neglected people. Yet every inch of ground near the Brick 
Church is historic. Near it lies the uncared-for but the famous 

battle-ground of the Revolution. The church at this day seems 

as the best way-mark to direct the traveler or antiquarian in 

search of the neglected graves of the brave men who, on Ameri- 

can soil, shed the first blood in resistance to tyranny. All around 

_the church, too, are scattered the now unknown graves of men 

who, during the Revolution, about the time of the battle of Guil- 

ford Court House, fell in a skirmish in that county between a 

body of British soldiers and some mountain men from the western 

counties of the State. He who journeys westward through our 

State, on the old Salisbury road leading from Hillsboro. to that 

place, by a short detour, will find himself on the eminence where 

stands the church near the public highway, and from thence looks 
over ascene of deep histori¢ incident—scenes, the memory of 
which has almost faded away, because they have found no historian 
to tell the living generation of those deeds sacred to freedom and 

religion. But the writer has almost lost sight of his main pur- 

pose, which was to tell the reader of the Brick Church. 

Late on Saturday evening, in the aw/umn of 1748, three emigrant 
families on their way from Oley, Berks county, Pennsylvania, 
to western North Carolina, in quest of a new home, arrived near 
where now stands St. Paul’s, or Grave’s (Lutheran) church. 
They pitched tents for the night near a spring of living water, 
and soon each one was busy in his or her appropriate work of 
preparation. They seem to forget the fatigue of long travel, and 
had one then looked in upon them he would have seen that they 
looked forward to the coming Sabbath as a day of rest. They 
conscientiously kept God’s holy word while journeying slowly to 
their distant home in the wild woods. This may be pietistic or 
even puritanic. Nevertheless, the fathers of the Brick Church, 
were Sabbath-keeping men. How many of the blessings which 
their children have since enjoyed, may be traced to this keeping 
of God’s command, we cannot say; yet, no doubt, God has re- 
membered children’s children for this hallowed Sabbath, there kept 
by the brothers George Valentine and Ludwig Clapp, or (Klapp), 
and Hunter, (?) their brother-in-law. These Pennsylvanians 
were descendants of emigrants from Hesse, in Germany, and all 
members individually, and by inheritance; of the Reformed 
church. The sound of the energetic strokes of the axes of the 
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emigrants in felling wood to last their camp fires over the Lord’s 
day, echoing through that dense forest, attracted to their encamp- 
ment a settler living near, ever on the watch for passing emigrants, 
and to hear news from the old, far distant home. In this case, 
to their mutual joy, they proved to have been old neighbors and 
acquaintances in Pennsylvania. | 

By the advice and under the direction of this man, in the 
beginning of the next week they examined the land unoccupied 
and contiguous to his. The brothers Clapp made choice of lands 
on Beaver creek, which proved to be of the very best; but Hunter 
pushed farther westward to the Forks of the Yadkin, whither he 
had started. The Beaver creek settlers bought their land of one 
McCullough, who was the agent of the colonial proprietor of 
North Carolina. Ludwig erected his log cabin and made his 
clearing where the late Henry Faust died, within sight of the 
Brick Church, on the east, while George settled where T. G. 
Wharton recently lived, and but a short distance west of the 
church. These two families were the original founders of the 
Reformed church in Guilford county. In a few years, however, 
they were followed and joined by the Albrights, Cortners, Mays, 
Swings (Schwencks), Greesons, Ingolds, Hoffmans, Fousts, 
_ (Fausts). Ingles, Linebergs (Linebergers), Weitzells, Sharps, 

_(Scherbs), Shepherds (Scheaffers), and others, whose descendants 
made the Brick Church congregation afterwards in its palmiest 
days. After the cabin had aroof and a patch was cleared, a 
school house was erected on the site of the one still standing hard 
by the Brick Church. No doubt even then the members of the 
Reformed church had a definite purpose at some future day to 
there build themselves a house in which to worship the God of 
their fathers. The traditions still lingers about here that the 
location of this church was determined by adveam. The wife of 
George Clapp, who was an Albright, and who was the great-grand- 
mother of Joshua Clapp and Abram Clapp, now elders in the 
Brick Church, it is related of her that before she left her Penn- 
sylvania home, had distinctly presented to her mind in a dream, 
the scenery surrounding the graveyard in which she should be 
buried. The scenery of her vision was found in a portion of the 
farm purchased by her husband, and a marked feature of which 
was a large rock. On the hill inthe graveyard adjacent the 
church, rests the dust of this pilgrim; and at its foot near the 
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spring still may be found the enduring rock that served as the 
reason for the choice of this burial ground. ‘There was no 
regularly organized congregation until about the year 1770, al- 
though several persons had visited the communities or churches in 
this State previous to this time in the character of ministers, 
although it is a matter of uncertainty whether they had authority 
to exercise the functions of that sacred office. Of these tradition 
mentions one Martin, a Swiss, about the year 1759; another, 
Dupert, in 1764. Perhaps,in other parts of the church, more 
extended, or more reliable records can be obtained of these men. 
The first permanent ministrations of the gospel enjoyed by these 
people, was under the pastorate of the Rev. Samuel Cuther, who 
preached in a small log house built by the Reformed-Lutherans, 
where Law’s (Lutheran) church now stands, and about a mile 
south of the Brick Church. The Reformed worshipped there until 
during the war of the Revolution, when, owing to some quarrel, 
~ the door was locked, and the Reformed church choosing rather to 
suffer wrong and sacrifice their property than to persist in the use 
of their rights at the expense of peace and quiet, withdrew. The 
real or ostensible cause for this violent and summary action cannot 
now be certainly determined; but, doubtless, grew out of the ques- 
tions of the war itself, for while the Reformed almost to a man 


were patriots, the Lutherans with equal unanimity were loyalists. 


They at once removed to their school-house, and soon built a 
new and larger one to serve also for a church. futher resided 
on a farm of his own about two miles east of the church, on the 
old Salisbury Road, near where Dr. Denny recently lived. He 
was an ardent and fearless patriot, and was very obnoxious to the 
tories. A detachment of the British army, on their way to Guil- 
ford Court House, encamped on his farm and devastated it, 
destroying his grain and cattle, while he was forced to flee for his 
life and hide himself. They ravaged the farms of his people far 
and near, destroying their means of living and insulting the 
women, and abusing the children, because their fathers were 
patriots. 4 uther was a man of learning and of no mean ability, 


and was in this new country held to be quite an orator. Tradition, 


however, does not speak highly of his piety. He, with too many 
of his day loved strong drink, and occasionally yielded to its 
power. It has no excuse, but it was too common to the ministry 
of that day, and that curse has been the ruin of the Brick Church. 
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A HARVEST HYMN. 


*¢ CoME, ye thankful people, come, 
Raise the song of Harvest Home! 
All is safely gathered in, 

Ere the winter storms begin ; 

God our Maker doth provide, 

For our wants to be supplied ; 
Come to God’s own temple, come ; 
Raise the song of Harvest Home! 


What is earth, but God’s own field, 
Fruit unto His praise to yield ? 
Wheat and tares therein are sown, 
Unto joy or sorrow grown ; 
Ripening with a wondrous power, 
Till the final Harvest Hour. 

Grant, O Lord of Life, that we 
Holy grain and pure may be. 


For we know that Thou wilt come, 
And wilt take Thy people home; 
From Thy field will purge away 
All that doth offend that day ; 

And Thine Angels charge at last, 
In the fire the tares to cast ; 

But the fruitful ears to store — 

In Thy Garner evermore. 


Come then, Lord of Mercy, come, 
Help us sing Thy Harvest Home! 
Let Thy Saints be gathered in, 
Free from sorrow, free from sin. 

All upon the golden floor, 

Praising Thee for evermore ; 

Come, with thousand Angels, come, 
Bid us sing Thy Harvest Home! 


Ir teachers are not what they should be, it is the superin- 
tendent’s duty to bring them to a higher standard. 
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THE REFORMED CONFESSIONS. 


' WE propose to translate and publish in the Reformed Monthly 
some of the Reformed confessions. We do this for a number of 
reasons. ‘The Heidelberg Catechism, which is properly our only 
confession, is in the hands of all our ministers and members; but 
there are but very few that have access to, or have ever seen, the 
remaining confessions of the Reformation age. And yet, to 
obtain a true view of the reMgious life and the doctrinal views of 
our forefathers, some of these confessions are almost of equal 
value with the Heidelberg Catechism. They enable us to obtain 
the. historical meaning of that catechism which, after all, is its true 
meaning as a confessional book. 

The confession that stands nearest in value and authority to 5 Hic 
Heidelberg Catechism, is the Second Helvetic. This is also the 
largest and the most complete. We think that all our readers 
will be glad to see this in full in an English dress, to read it, and 
to preserve it. It will be of permanent value. If the space in the 
Reformed Monthly will allow, we shall be glad to translate the 
whole series. It would indeed be an interesting and valuable 
book that would give us, in one volume, the whole of the Re- 
formed confessions. It would bea fine work to circulate among 
our members, and would be of almost equal value and interest to 
other branches of the Reformed church. 

We will commence with the Second Helvetic, because it was 
published at about the same time with the Heidelberg Catechism; it 
was regarded as being in perfect agreement with it; and it was 
recognized and subscribed, as we shall see, more widely in all 
branches of the Reformed family, than any of the confessions, 
with the exception of the Heidelberg Catechism. 

It may be well, perhaps, to give here a list of these confessions. 
We may divide them into two classes: 

I. Zhe Principle Ones, recognized by all the Reformed 
churches, and therefore of actual confessional authority. 

1 The Heidelberg Catechism of 1560 

2 The Second Helvetic Confession 1562 
_ 3 The Gallic (or French) “ rs571 

4 The Belgic (or Holland) ‘* 1561 

5 The Scoteh + NGO 
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6 The Declaration of Thorn 1645 
II. Subordinate Confessions, very interesting and valuable in 
themselves, but acknowledged only in particular Reform lands. 
1 The Tetrapolitana (Swabian) 1530 
2 The First Basel Confession 1532 


The Second Basel = 22534 
The First Helvetic __,, 1536 
The Geneva Catechism Calvin’s 1541 
The Polish Confessions 1570 


The Bohemian Confession 1532 
The Waldensian Confession 1573 
The Thirty-Nine Articles of England 1562 
The Articles of Dort 1619 
11 Confession of John Sigismund 1614 
12 The Leipsic Disputation 1631 
13 The Hungarian Confession 1557 . 
14 The Westminster Standard 1647 
15 Confession of Frederick Ill. 1577 
16 The Anhalt Confessian 1581 
17 The Nassau Confession 1593 
18 The Bremen sy SOS 
19 The Messian pee: 
20 Confession of Heidelberg Theologians 1607 
21 Brandenburg Confession 1615 
22 Catechism of Emden 1564 
23 The Savoy Confession 1658 
and others of still later origin. 


Lhe Second Helvetic Confession. 
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We must first take a brief glance at its history and authority. 
The following extracts are taken from an article by Sudhoff, in 
Herzog’s Encyclopcedia : 

‘‘The completion of this confession falls in the year 1564, al- 
though the first sketch of it by Bullinger is, according to the 
testimony of the author, and of Hottinger, two years older. The 
pestilence that raged in Zurich, 1564, prompted Bullinger to this 
work, which was to be given over to the government of Zurich 
after his death. An external event caused this private labor to 
become that public confession, which was regarded as the Second | 
Helvetic Confession of the Reformed Church. Maximilian IT. 
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had convoked the Diet of Augsburg in January, 1566, when the 
Lutheran party was determined to effect, if possible, the exclu- 
sion of Frederick III, who had gone over to the Reformed, from 
the peace of the empire. The prince sought in time to cover his 
position as well as possible, and as the Lutherans had for a long 
time represented the Reformed as being divided and split into 
sects, and especially the Reformed outside of Germany as danger- 
ous heretics, he requested Dr. Henry Bullinger (the successor of 
Zwingli,) to prepare for him a confession of faith, in order that 
he might therewith refute the slanders and perversions of his 
enemies.* Bullinger sent him his work, and the Elector was so 
much pleased with it, that he requested permission to publish it 
inGerman. This determined the Zurichers to propose Bullinger’s 
confession to the Swiss churches (of all the cantons) as the common 
confession, after negotiations to this end had already been carried 
on. The necessity fora common confession for all the Swiss churches 
was felt; the question, how best to bring it to pass, was earnestly 
discussed; the common adoption of the First Basle (or First 
Helvetic) was already proposed. But now the work of Bullinger © 
became the standard under which they would unite with one mind. 
Geneva and Berne first agreed to the proposal made by Zurich, 
then followed most willingly Schaffhausen, Biel, St. Gall, Gran- 
biinden, Glarus, Appinzell, Thurgan, the valley of the Rhine; 
then Neufchatel (1568). Basle also accepted it later. At the 
- same time with the original and Bullinger’s German translation, 
appeared also Beza’s French translation, with the appended Gallic 
Confession. Thus originated the Second Helvetic Confession. It 
met with the most general acknowledgment tn the Reformed church 
of all lands, just as the Heidelberg Catechism. We mention in 
this regard the following facts: In 1566 and 1584 the Scottish 
church declared its agreement with it; in 1571 at Rochelle, the 
French repeated it with special solemnities; in 1571 and 1578 the 
Polish did the same; in 1567 the f/ungarian at the Synod of 
Debreczin. It was but natural, under the circumstances, that there 
should be many translations. ...... We remark, in conclu- - 





* Or, more exactly: When Frederick had gone over to the Reformed confession, and had 
published the Heidelberg Catechism, he found himself in the midst of a widespread sea of 
detraction and hatred, and in danger of exclusion from the peace of the empire. He then 
requested Dr. Bullinger to make public this confession, in order to show that he had not 
brought forward any new doctrine, but that the catechism contained precisely the same doc- 
trine which was taught in many other churches, & 
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sion, that this universally approved Confession represents the doc- 
trines accepted by the Reformed church of all languages and 
‘lands, and is the First Helvetic in its perfect development. 

‘‘What land (exclaims Meas in his German edition), could now 
exhibit such a consensus of its theologians as the Swiss lands did 
in 1536 and 1566?” 

The perusal of this and the other Confessionsshould be especially 
commended to the members of the church generally, that they 
may see that the work of the Reformation was not a merely nega- 
tive one, a protesting against certain: errors, but positively the 
setting forth of the great truth: Zhat Jesus is the Christ, and that 
there ts none other name given under heaven whereby men can be 
saved, except the name of Christ. joes. 


Preface. 


To all believers in Christ, in Germany and other lands, we, 
ministers of the under-mentioned churches of Switzerland, with 
grace and peace from our God and Father, through our Lord 
Jesus Christ. | 

Heretofore many and different confessions of faith have been 
written and given forth by kingdoms, nations, and cities; and 
especially in the present age many are published,-by which they 
wish to teach and confess (amid the unfortunate arising of danger- 
ous sects in the present century), that in their churches in general, 
and in every single point of doctrine, they think, believe and 
teach correctly and orthodoxly, and that they are far removed from 
heresiesand from the communion with sects. 

Although we have already done this in our writings given to 
the public, yet since these may, perhaps, have fallen into oblivion, 
and since in different portions these may, perhaps, treat of the 
subject more at large than many have time to go through with, 
we propose, therefore, encouraged by the excellent example of 
other believers, to comprehend in this short exposition, and to 
lay before all the believers in Christ, the doctrine and organization 
of our churches, such as they taught shortly after the reformation, 
and have preserved these for many years under manifold difficul- 
ties, down to the present day, and with the greatest agreement. 

At the same time we testify before all in respect to the entire 
harmony which the Lord gave to us, that in our churches, in which 
we are to minister according to His will, we all teach one and the 
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same doctrine, and that there are no divisions amongst us, bug 
that, like a whole body, we are of one mind and heart. 

We also testify, that we do not diffuse or teach such doctrines in 
our churches as some of our enemies, and especially suchas have | 
not read our writings, and not acquainted with our doctrines, seek 
falsely and without ground to attribute and impute to us. 

Hence, impartial readers will be able to see clearly from these 
our words, that we have not the slightest communion with heretics 
orsects, whom, for this purpose we have named in nearly every 
chapter, in that we reject and refute them. 

This may also become clear that we do not separate and tear 
ourselves loose by disgraceful divisions from the holy churches of 
Christ in Germany, France, England, and the other nations of 
the Christian world, but that in this confession of Christian truth 
we agree with all and each of them, and that we embrace them 
with true love. 

‘Nevertheless, in the different churches there are to be found 
some differences in the expression and mode of representation of 
the doctrine, in the customs and ceremonies which are received 
according to the mode, opportunity and edification of* each 
church, which, however, never seem to give a ground for division 
and separation. : 

For in this the congregations of Christ have always made use 
of freedom, as can be proven from the history of the church. 
That mutual agreement in the chief doctrines of faith, in the 
orthodox sense, and in brotherly love, was regarded as sufficient 
by pious antiquity. 

We hope, therefore, that the congregations of Christ, when 
they see and understand that we agree with them in the doctrine 
of the eternal and holy God, in the orthodox sense, and in 
brotherly love, and especially so with the old Apostolic church 
—that then they will also gladly agree with us in these points. 
We have written this confession mainly for this end, that we may 
build up for ourselves peace and unity, with mutual love, with 
the churches in Germany and outside of Germany, that we may 
unite them with us, and strengthen what has been won. 

In the persuasion that those churches stand in the same love, 
candor and purity, we feel assured that in case perhaps some- 
thing in regard to us may have been misunderstood, for the future 
after that, they have heard this our simple confession of faith, | 
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they will not reckon our congregations among heretics, and that 
they will not condemn as godless, those who belong to the true 
church of Christ. | 

But above all, we testify that we are ready at all times further 
to explain upon demand, each and everything here brought for- 
ward, and that to those who will teach us better out of God’s 
word, we will thankfully yield and follow them in the Lord, to 
whom be praise and glory. Written March rst, 1566.2 

This confession was subscribed by the ministers of all the 
Churches of Christ in Helvetia, namely, those in Berne, Glarus, 
Basel, Schaffhausen, Appenzell, St. Gall, Chur, (Palatinate), and 
the confederated Evangelical Churches on this and the other side 
of the Alps, also at Muhlhausen and Biel. 

Besides this, after it was published, the following gave in their 
adhesion to it: The ministers of the Polish churches in Zator and 
Oslvik, andthe ministers of the churches in Scotland, who, in a 
letter of the 5th of September, 1566, to Dr. Theodore Beza, © 
among other things, said: ‘‘ We all, who were in this assembly, 
have subscribed and have sealed the same with the public seal of 
this Academy.”’ | : 

More than this, this confession was published and printed with 
the other articles in Debrecin, in Hungary, on the 1st of Septem- 
ber, 1567, and dedicated to the gracious Prince, John II, who, 
by the grace of God was the elected King of Hungary, &c.; 
where, among other things, the following words are also found: 
‘“We ministers of the churches on this and the other side of the 
River Sheiss, in the sacred convention of the 24th of February, 
1567, at Debrecin, in addition to the other confessions, have all 
received and subscribed the Helvetic confession, which was pub- 
lished in the year 1566, which also the ministers of the church in 
Geneva have subscribed.”’ 


CHAPTER I. 


Of the Holy Scriptures, the True Word of God. 


WE believe and confess the canonical Scriptures of the holy 
prophets and apostles of both Testaments are the true Word of 
God, and that they have sufficient authority of themselves, not of 
men. For God himself spake to the fathers, prophets and apos- 
tles, and ever yet speaks to us through the Holy Scriptures. And 
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in this Holy Scripture there is given to the whole Christiam 
church, in the fullest manner, both whatsoever is necessary to a. 
saving faith and to a life acceptable to God. And to this end it 
is expressly commanded of God, that no one shall either put zo 
and zake from the same, Deut. 4: 2—Rev. 22: 18, I9. 

We judge, therefore, that from these Scriptures we are to seek 
true wisdom and godliness, and also all reformation and govern- 
ment of the churches; and the instruction in all duties of piety, 
the confirmation and rejection of doctrines, and refutation of 
all errors ; and, besides, all exhortations, according to the words. 
of the Apostle: ‘All Scripture is given by inspiration of God, 
and is profitable for doctrine, for reproof, for correction, for in- 
struction inrighteousness, &c.’’. 2 Tim. 3: 16.—1 Tim. 3: 14, 15. 
—1 Thes. 2: 13.—Math. ro: 20.—Luke ro: 16.—John 13: 20. 

Wherefore, when this Word of Christ is now preached in the 
church by preachers, lawfully called, we believe that the very 
_ Word of God is proclaimed and heard by believers ; and that no 
other Word of God is to be invented or expected from Heaven ; 
and that now we should pay respect to the Word that is preached, 
and not the minister that preacheth. Since, although, this one 
may be evil and a sinner, nevertheless the Word of God abideth 
true and good. : 

We hold that the outward preaching is not to be regarded as. 
unnecessary, because the instruction in the true religion depends, 
upon the inner illumination of the spirit ; or becauseit is written : 
No man shall teach his neighbor, for all shall know Me. Jere. 
31: 34; and ‘‘ Neither is he that planteth anything, neither he 
that watereth, but God that giveth the increase.’’ 1 Cor. 3: 7. 

For although no one comes-to Christ unless the Heavenly 
Father draw him, (John 6: 44); and inwardly illuminate him by 
the Holy Spirit; yet we know, also, that it is the will of God 
that His Word should be preached outwardly. For God could, 
indeed, by His Holy Spirit, or by the ministry of an angel, have 
taught Cornelius (Acts 10), without Peter; yet, he directs him to 
Peter, of whom the Angel said: ‘‘ He shall tell thee what thou 
must do.”’ Jer. 31: 34.—1 Cor. 3: 7.—Job 6: 24. . 

For he who internally illuminates by sending the Holy Spirit, 
is the self-same who says to his disciples: ‘‘Go ye into all the 
world, and preach the Gospel to every creature.’’ Mark 16:15. 
Hence, when Paul preached the word outwardly to Lydia, a pur- 
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ple-seller among the Philippians, the Lord inwardly opened her 
heart. Acts 16:14. SoPaul, in Rom. ro, after a beautiful grada- 
tion, concludes: ‘‘ So, then, faith cometh by hearing, and hear- 
ing by the Word of God. Rom. +10: 14, 17.—Mark 16: 14. | 

However, we unwillingly recognize that God can internally 
illuminate men, whom and when He will, without the external 
ministry; he has the power to dothis. But we speak of the usual 
way of instructing men, and of the commandment and example 
given us of God. Acts 16:14. We therefore detest all the here- 
sies of Artemon, the Manichees, the Valentinians, of Cerdon, and . 
the Marcionites, who deny that the Holy Scriptures are the work 
of the Holy Spirit; or who have received not, or altered, or cor- 
rupted some of them. 

And yet we do not deny that certain books of the Old Testa- 
ment (called Apocryphal by the ancients, and by others Lccleszas- 
tical, because they would allow the same to be read in the churches, ) 
are not sufficient to confirm an authority of faith by them. As 
also Augustine in his book De Civitate Det, 8, 38, says that “an 
the books of the Kings the names of certain prophets and books 
are mentioned,’’ but that “‘they are not in the canon’’ and that 
‘‘these books which we have suffice unto godliness.’’* 


CHAPTER ITI. 


Of Interpreting the Holy Scriptures; of the Church fathers; the 
Councils and Traditions. 


The Apostle Peter says, ‘‘that no prophecy of the scripture is of 
any private interpretation,’’ 11 Peter i: 20. Therefore we do not 
approve of each and every interpretation of scripture. Nor do we 
acknowledge that as a proper interpretation of scripture, which 
they call the meaning of the Romish church, and which the 
defenders of the Romish church seek to impose as such upon 
every man. But we acknowledge only that interpretation of 
scripture to be true and correct which 7s deduced from the * scrip- 
tures themselves; namely, from the spirit of their language, weighed 
according to the circumstances, and cqmpared according to the 


; 





. 


#We need hardly ask attention to this first chapter, to the simplicity, plainness and depth 
of its views of authority and the Scriftures, to which so many modern speculations are in 
direct opposition. Vet this was undoubtedly the fundamental view of all the Reformers, and 
is also that which lies historically at the basis of the Heidelberg Catechism. It will be found 
that this confession explains many things which we are not referred to in the Catechism, but. 
are by it taken for.granted. : = 
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measure of like or unlike passages, and of more and plainer teach" 
ings), agrees with the rule of faith and charity, and tends to the 
glory of God and man’s salvation, 11 Peter 1: 20, 21. 

Yet we do not despise the scriptural interpretation of the Greek 
and Latin church fathers, and do not reject their treatises in 
respect to sacred things, where they agree with the scriptures. 
But we modestly dissent from them when it is found that they set 
down things which are unknown to or contrary to the Holy 
Scriptures. Nor do we think that we wrong them in any way in 
so doing, since they all, with one consent, do not desire to have 
their writings placed on a par with the canonical scriptures, but 
call upon us to try them and see how far they agree or disagree 
with the Holy Scriptures, and bid us take those things that agree, 
and leave those things which do not agree with God’s word. 

In the same manner we make account of the councils and their 
canons. Hence in controversies about religion, or in matters of 
faith, we do not allow ourselves to be pressed with the bare asser- 
tions of the church fathers, or the canons of the councils, and less 
yet with the standing customs, or with the multitude of men being 
of one judgment, or the prescriptions of long time. 

In the matter of faith we cannot admit any other judge than 
God himself, who through the Holy Scriptures tells us what is 
true, what is false, what is to be followed and what to be avoided. 
So we rest only in the judgment which spiritual men deduce from 
the Word of God. Jeremiah and the other prophets did earnestly 
reject the assemblies of the priests, gathered against the law of 
God, and warned us that we should not hear the fathers or tread 
in their path, who walked in their own inventions and swerved 
from the law of God, Ezek. 20: 18. 

Likewise we reject human traditions, which, although set out 
under goodly titles, as though they were divine and apostolical, 
received from the mouths of the apostles, and transmitted by 
apostolical men, the future bishops of the church, yet when com- 
. pared with the scriptures, betray themselves in no wise to be 
apostolical. 

For as the apostles did not contradict each other in doctrine, so 
the apostolical men did not set forth things contrary to the doc- 
trines of the apostles. For it would be blasphemous to assert 
that the apostles had delivered verbally that which contradicts 
their writings. Paul expressly says, ‘‘that he taught the same 
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things in all churches (1 Cor. 4: 17). Again he says, ‘‘We write 
none other things unto you, than what you read or acknowledge; 
11 Cor. 1: 13. And in another place he testifies that he and his 
disciples (these are the apostolical men) ‘‘walked in the same spirit, 
and in the same step;’’ 1 Cor. 12: 18. The Jews also once had 
the traditions of their elders; but these traditions were earnestly 
confuted by the Lord, who showed them that the keeping of such 
traditions hindered the law of God, and that God is in vain 
worshipped of such. Matt. 15: 6, 8, 9; Mark 7: 7, 8.* 





Tue Two Worps.—A Christian gentleman was travelling on a 
steamboat. He took some tracts out and scattered them about 
for the passengers to read. Many were glad to get them, and 
read them carefully. But one gentleman was there who disliked 
religion and religious people very much. He took one of the 
tracts and doubled it up, and then deliberately took out his pen- 
knife and cut it all up into little pieces. He then held up his 
hand and scattered the pieces over the side of the boat, to show 
his contempt for religion. When he had done this he saw one of 
the pieces sticking“to his coat. He picked it off, and looked at it 
a moment before throwing it away. On one side of that bit of 
paper was only one word. It was the word ‘‘God.’’ He turned 
it over, and on the other side was the word ‘‘Z¢ernity.”” He 
threw away the bit of paper. He got rid of that easily enough; 
but these two solemn words, ‘‘God’’ and ‘‘Z¢ernity,’’ he could not 
get rid of. He tried drinking—he tried gambling—to drive those 
words from his mind; but it was of no use. They haunted him 
wherever he went, and he never had any comfort until he became © 
a Christian. That little piece of paper, with those two words upon 
it, was the means of his conversion. 





- *This is again a most valuable chapter, over against the modern confused speculations. 
There is much in this chapter which has been directly opposed and ridiculed through the 
columns of the German Reformed Messenger. It has always been regarded as a high merit 
of this confession, that it laid down the canon, that the Scriptures must be their own inter- 
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ST. BARTHOLOMEW’S DAY. 
| AUGUST 24, 1572. 


AUGUST 24, 1872, was the three hundredth anniversary of the 
sadly memorable massacre of our Reformed Huguenot brethren 
in France, by Papists and Papists agents. It constitutes the 
most foul and fearful crime in all the bloody annals of the Rom- 
ish church. The worst feature in the cruel tragedy is, that it was 
enacted, professedly, in the name of Him who commanded Peter 
to put back into its sheath his rashly drawn sword, and who by 
word and example taught that the great mission of His church 
was to seek through Him to save men’s lives, not to destroy them. 
Now Popery pretends to be the truest, holiest, and best exponent 
of Christianity. And yet it has not only in exceptional cases, 
and under circumstances of extraordinary provocation, but habit- 
ually been guilty of an utter disregard of the gentle, loving 
and forbearing spirit of the gospel, and has seemed to delight in 
putting to death, where it had the power, all who refused to sub- 
mit to its authority. It is guilty of the murder in cold blood, 
either openly or in the secret dungeons of the Inquisition, of hun- 
dreds of thousands of men and women, young and old, and for 
no other offence than because they would not accept its false 
doctrines or submit to its dictates in regard to matters of worship. 

Its rulers were particularly enraged, however, by the success of 
the Reformation. In spite of all their efforts against it, the good 
work went on, spreading through one country of Europe after 
another, until it seemed likely to overrun the continent. The 
case seemed to have become desperate, and the most desperate 
measures Seemed necessary to arrest, if possible, the further pro- 
gress of the great cause. France was in danger, and it was resolved 
that it must be saved to Popery at any hazard. The Pope and 
his leading adherents were equal to the emergency. A scheme 
was proposed, and dark, treacherous and devilish as it was, it was 
adopted. There appears to be no room at all for the charitable 
doubt that the Pope and his principal advisers were fully aware 
of the satanic plot. On the contrary, there is every reason to be- 
lieve that they knew of it and approved of it, if they did not in- 
stigate it. The execution of that plot was what our fathers aptly 
called ‘‘the Bloody Bridal of St. Bartholomew.’’ It wasa butch- 
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ery of Christians, equalled only, if equalled really, by the butch- 
eries of Mohammedanism. Indeed, in this respect the murderous 
spirit of both hierarchies prove them to be of the same paternity. 

All history portrays human hierarchies as cruelly intolerant, 
and ever ready to put those to death whom they cannot other- 
wise overcome. Two ends are thus aimed it. First, in this 
way the tyrannical priesthood rids itself of troublesome oppo- 
nents, as Ahab hoped to rid himself of Elijah and other loyal 
God-fearing prophets, by slayingthem. In the second place, they 
hope by this means to strike terror into hearts of others, and so 
either drive them off or frighten them into outward submission. 
_ It is and always has been the spirit of a hierarchical priesthood, 

to secure their object by such means if necessary. ; 

It is a question of Christian morality, worthy of earnest con- 
sideration, whether it were not best to bury in charitable forget- 
fulness such dreadful crimes of the past as the Bartholomew mas- 
sacre. Why, it may be asked, inflame old hatreds by stirring up 
those bloody memories? Why fire afresh the bitter prejudices of 
succeeding ages, by recounting to them continually what was done 
in other days? Especially, why hold the Romish church of our 
time responsible for a crime perpetrated by its rulers and agents 
three centuries ago? To such questions, and the principle they 
involve, there is a ready answer. Let the Romish church, the 
Popery of to-day, honestly confess the crime, and denounce it} 
let it say that Pope Clement VII. and his counsellors were guilty 
of a most diabolical and inexcusable butchery in the case; let 


Pope Pius IX., his cardinals, archbishops and bishops, and all 


sharing authority with them, repudiate the principles which led to 
the dreadful massacre; let Romish newspapers, including the 
Catholic Standard, edited by our friend Wo/f, join in condemning 
the slaughter and the motives which led to it, as well as Rome’s 
jubilating Te Deum over it—in a word, let them show that the 
Popery of to-day is a radically different thing from the Popery of 
August 24, 1572, that with all its pretensions to infallibility, it 
has grievously erred, and with all its claims to being unchangeable,, 
it has changed, and then we shall cheerfully consent that Rome’s 
past errors and crimes may be allowed to sink into some oblivion. 
But until we have some assurance of this, we feel that it is due 
both to Christianity and humanity, to remember not only the 
Bloody Bridal, but the more bloody character of the misnamed 
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Christian system which could be guilty of such a crime. Under 
this view, we transcribe from a recent number of our excellent 
exchange, the Vew York Observer, the following graphic account 
of that painful memorable tragedy. And as our readers peruse it, 
let them remember that this is the same Popery of which our 
Mercersburg Nevinite brethren have had so many tender and 
pleasant things to say, and into which their lessons have led so 
many of our ministers and members to apostatise. 

‘<The massacre of St. Bartholomew’s Day was the great crime of 
the Christian era. It was the greatest crime of the Roman Catho- . 
lic hierarchy. It has never been repented of. It wasa crime 
against God, against the Protestant world, against the whole world 
in all ages. Doubtless, it is set down for trial at the /udement 
Day of Nations, in the presence of a witnessing universe. As 
the tri-centenary is just at hand, it is not out of place to recount 
the leading facts of its tremendous history. It is due to the 
solemn occasion. It is due to Protestantism. It is due to the 
world before which the crime was committed, but before which 
no confession of wrong has been made. 

‘‘ Historians have differed in opinion as to its exact origin. The 
earliest notice we find is this: Catharine de Medicis held a 
conference at Bayonne, with the Duke de Abbe, in June, 1565. | 
This interview has been celebrated because, according to the 
testimony of several historians, the A/o¢ of St. Bartholomew’s 
massacre was there laid down. ‘The ferocious envoy of Philip 
II. counseled Catharine to cut down the highest heads of the 
Huguenot party. In 1853, on our way to Spain, we were shown 
into that room, in the old castle of Bayonne, with an impression 
_ of horror as the birthplace of that awful tragedy. The plot was 
to have been carried out in 1566, but was deferred. Who, then, 
were the real authors of the St. Bartholomew’s massacre? Let 
history answer : | 

«1. The Popes and the King of Spain,who ceased not to demand 
of their Legates, their Ambassadors, their public and secret agents, 
the extermination of the chiefs of the Huguenot party. 2. Catha- 
rine de Medicis, the niece of Pope Clement VII.—the woman of 
Florence. 3. Cardinal de Loraine, a prince of the Roman 
church. 4. Rene de Birague, a Milanese adventurer, who re- 
ceived a cardinal’s hat as a reward for the part he took in the 
massacre of St. Bartholomew. 5. The Duke of Guise, Birague and 
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Gonzaga, were a secret counsel, which decided everything. 
6. Three Frenchmen—Marshal de Tavannes, who authorized the 
crime, and helped in its consummation ; the Duke of Anjou, and 
Charles IX. The execration of the human race has fallen upon 
his head, because he held the sceptre on the fatal day. 

‘¢ These were the grand conspirators in the awful crime, and most . 
of them afterwards met a violent death. The day was near at 
hand. .August 18—only six days before—the marriage of Marga- 
ret of Valois, sister of Charles [X., with the new King of Navarre, 
was celebrated, and four days were spent in games, festivals, 
masquerades and ballets, to lull suspicion. On Friday, August 
22, while Admiral Coligny was returning from the Louvre, he was 
struck by three balls, which shattered his forefinger and wounded 
his arm. ‘The murderer escaped. Admiral Coligny, aware that 
his life was in danger, said to his weeping friends: ‘Why do you 
weep? Lhold myself to have received these wounds for the cause 
of God. Pray for me.’ He believed he was approaching his 
last hour. The news of the crime was spread, in a moment, 
throughout Paris, and excited the greatest agitation. The Calvin- 
‘ists gathered in consternation at the dwelling of the Admiral, and 
held counsel together. 

‘¢In the afternoon Charles [X. came with his mother, Catharine, 
and others of the Court, to see the Admiral. Charles and Cathae- 
rine wished to see the ball which had been extracted from the 
wound. ‘You bear the wound,’ said the King, “and I the 
perpetual pain; but, by God’s death, I will take such terrible 
revenge that it shall never be forgotten!’ (Horrible hypocrisy.) 

‘«¢ Sunday, August 24, was the day fixed upon for the dire tragedy ! 
Saturday was spent in preparations and secret councils. The 
Duke of Guise, feigning to depart, suddenly returned. He had 
gone to give orders to the sheriffs and other agents of the plot. 
‘Let every good Catholic,’ he said to them, ‘tie a strip of white 
linen round his arm and wear a white cross in his hat.’ The 
hour drew nigh. Catharine declared to Charles IX. that it was 
too late to go back. Charles still hesitated. A cold sweat stood 
upon his forehead. His mother struck a blow upon a sensitive 
point—his courage! He rose and cried out, ‘ Well, begin!’ It 
was then half-past one on Sunday morning. Inthe King’s cham- 
ber there were now only Catharine, Charles IX., and the Duke of 
Anjou. All three preserved a sullen silence. The report of the 
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first pistol was heard. Charles started, and sent word to the - 
Duke of Guise to ‘ precipitate nothing.’ It was too late. Catha- 
rine, distrusting the hesitation of her son, had commanded that — 
the hour for the signal should be anticipated. 

‘¢ The great bell of St. Germain 1’ Auxerrois began to toll between 
2 and 3 o'clock on the morning of Sunday, the 24th of August. 
At the sound of the tocsin, armed men rushed out from every 
door, shouting, ‘For God and the King!’ The Duke of Guise, 
with 300 soldiers, hastened to the dwelling of the Admiral ! They 
knocked at the first gate, in the King’s name. A gentleman 
openedit. He fell, stabbed! Theinner gate was then burst open, 
At the noise of the firing, Coligny and all his people got up. 
They attempted to barricade the entry to the apartments, but this 
feeble rampart crumbled before the onset of the aggressors. The 
Admiral had invited his minister, Merlin, to pray with him. A 
servant hurried to him terror-stricken. ‘Sir,’ cried he, ‘the 
house is broken into, and there are no means of resistance.’ ‘J 
have long been prepared to die,’ said Coligny ; ‘save yourselves, 
if youcan.. Icommend my soul to the mercy of God.’ Besme, 
a servant of the Duke of Guise, first entered the room. ‘Are 
you not the Admiral?’ he demanded. ‘Yes, I am.’ Besme 
plunged his sword into his heart, and gave him a second blow 
on the head. The others finished the murder with their daggers. 
The Duke of Guise was waiting impatiently in the court-yard. 
‘Besme, hast thou done it?’ ‘Yes, my Lord!’ “Throw him 
out the window.’ The Admiral, still bleeding, clutched the 
window-frame, but was thrown into the court-yard. The Duke of 
Guise, wiping off the blood from his face with a handkerchief, 
said, ‘I know him ; it is he ;’ and, kicking the dead body with 
his foot, he hastened into the street, exclaiming, ‘Courage, 
comrades! We have begun well. Now for the rest. The King 
commands it.’ 

“‘When the sun of the 24th of August rose on Paris, all was 
tumult and disorder and carnage. Rivers of blood flowed in the 
streets. Corpses of men, women and children blocked up the 
doorways. On all sides blasphemies, death-cries and impreca- 
_ tions were heard. Ruffians by thousands insulted their victims 
before butchering them, and loaded themselves with the spoils. 
‘The poinard, the pike and the knife were freely used in the slaugh- 
ter. At the Loire, the Huguenots, brought out one after another 
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between a double line of halberts, fell bleeding before they reached 
the end. The ladies of the Court, well worthy to be the mothers, » 
the wives, the sisters of assassins, came to gloat over the victims. 
Charles IX. was maddened with fury and fired on Frenchmen. 
The same Sunday morning he sent for Henry of Navarre, his 
brother-in-law, and Henry of Conde, and said to them in a fero- 
- cious tone, ‘The Mass, Death, or the Bastile.’’ The slaughter 
continued four days. On Thursday, when the blood of the vic- 
tims deluged the streets of Paris, the clergy celebrated an extra- 
ordinary jubilee and made a general procession. The massacre 
of St. Bartholomew was renewed in the provinces and lasted more 
than six weeks. A few facts here must suffice. The faithful at 
Meaux were butchered in the prisons during several days. Four 
hundred houses in the handsomest quarter of the town were 
pillaged and devastated. At Orleans there still remains 3000 
Calvinists. Men on horseback cried throughout the streets, 
‘Courage, friends. Kill all, and then you shall pillage their 
goods.’ ‘At Rouen,’ says Crespin, ‘there perished 600 Hu- 
guenots.’ At Toulouse 300 perished. At Lyons 1800 perished. 
The dwellers on the borders of the Rhine stood aghast at the 
sight of so many corpses floating in the water. The number of 
victims throughout France, Sully says, was 70,000 ; Prefixe says 
100,000; others make it much smaller. 
 ¢¢ At Rome the news of the massacre was received with transports 
of joy. The messenger was rewarded with a thousand pieces of 
gold. Philip Il. wrote to Catharine that this was the greatest and 
best news that could ever be announced tohim. But the impres- 
sion made on Protestant countries, was deep and profound. Ger- 
many, England and Switzerland, on hearing of the massacre from 
the lips of many fugitives half dead, cursed the name of France. 
‘Never,’ says Hume, ‘was there a spectacle more terrible and 
more touching at the Court of London than that of the solemnity 
of the audience. A gloomy griefsat onevery countenance. The 
profound silence of night seemed to reign in all the apartments of 
the Queen. The lords and ladies of the Court, in long mourning 
apparel, suffered the French Ambassador, sent to explain the 
massacre, to pass between them without saluting him or deigning 
~ to give him so much as a look.’ 

‘¢ The political and personal results were awful. Nearly all the 
actors in the massacre perished by a violent death. Charles IX. 
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died at the age of 24, beset by vague and dark terrors, believing 
- that he heard groans in the air, starting up out of his sleep at 
night and affected with a strange malady, which caused his blood 
_ to ooze through every pore. ‘Ah! my nurse, my nurse !’ (a Hugue- 
not), he cried out, ‘what blood and what murders! Oh! that I 
should have followed such wicked counsel! O, my God ! pardon me 
and have mercy upon me, if it please Thee, Iknownot where I 
am! Whatshall1 do? Iam lost, Isee plainenough!’ Cardinal 
de Loraine caught a fever and died suddenly. Catharine, on 
seating herself at table the same evening, as they handed her a 
glass, began to tremble and exclaimed, ‘Jesus! It is the Cardinal 
that Isee.’ During the night, for more than a month, she 
would not remain alone, being incessantly followed by this 
melancholy apparition, and saying to her women, ‘ Drive away 
that Cardinal. Do you not see that he beckons me with his 
finger?’ ‘She descended to the tomb amid the execrations of 
the Calvinists and the disdain of the Roman Catholics.’ So 
says the historian. The Duke of Guise was within one step of the 
throne of France, ‘and Henry III. had him assassinated at Blois 
castle. ‘Ah! my friends,’ exclaimed the Duke when he felt the 
dagger, ‘have mercy!’ Henry kicked the dead Duke as he 
had the Admiral. Henry III. perished by the knife of the assassin. 
Henry II. was mortally wounded in a tournament. 

‘Such are the testimony of history and the language of an 
avenging Providence, full of solemn and impressive instruction as 
the 24th of August again comes around.” 





SWOPPING FOR A TESTAMENT.—‘‘Say, Mister, will you SWOp a 
Testament for some sugar?’’ said a little lad to amissionary of the 
Sunday-School Union. “I ain’t got no money, but here’s some 
_ cakes of maple sugar. It’s all I’ve got to give. They are mighty 
nice. Will you swop, sir? Mother wants the book, and I’d like 
awful well to get it for her.’’ 

The swop was made, and turned to so good an account by the 
interest which the story excited, that 200 little ones in those 
backwoods were each made richer by the possession of a copy of 
of that same book. Even a boy’s two cakes of maple sugar are 
not to be despised. 
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RIGHTS AND WRONGS. 


HUMAN government, and authority to govern, are so generally 
acknowledged, that the recognition of their propriety and necessity 
may be said to be universal. The exceptions to this fact are so 
rare, that scarcely one man in a million is ever found to dispute 
or deny it. Even criminals who viciously break the laws of the 
country, and who may complain of the penalties incurred by their 
crimes, still confess that laws are needful, and that government is 
indispensable. This conviction is deeply rooted in the minds of 
men. It seems to be one of those natural sentiments (intentions) 
which spring up of themselves from their constitution as social 
beings, mutually related to each other, and dependent upon one 
another for personal safety and happiness. Hence, most persons 
are found ready to accept the doctrine of the necessity of govern- 
ment, and to assent to the duty of proper submission to its 
authority. Even in cases which may seem to beat variance with this 
assertion, as in seditions, rebellions, and political or ecclesiastical 
revolutions, the uprising and opposition have had other causes, 
and have not been incited by hostility to government and au- 
thority, as such. Rather have they sprung for the most part from 
a real or supposed abuse of authority and violation of the princi- 
ples of government, to the injury of those governed. In fact, 
there is so prevalent a dread and disapproval of anarchy and of 
the social disorders springing from revolutionary movements, that 
most people have been found willing to endure the oppression of 
tyranny to an extreme extent, rather than risk the consequences of 
overthrowing rulers who have usurped powers which they did not 
lawfully possess. 7 

Altogether experience proves that there is far less danger of an 
enlightened, and especially of a Christian people, rising against 
government and trampling proper civil or religious authority 
under foot, than there is of those holding the reins of government in 

their hands going beyond their authority and assuming arbitrary 
and tyrannical power. In this they usually manage to strengthen 
themselves by gathering around them a party bound to the mainte- 
nance of the usurpation, by private or party interests. It is well 
known that the papacy of Rome secures the perpetuation of its 
hierarchical arrogance by the aid of the Jesuits, and of the numer- 
ous dignitaries who depend on it for official existence. 
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This strong tendency of governments to become arbitrary and 
tyrannical, has led to the adoption of constitutions—civil and 
ecclesiastical—in which the prerogatives and duties of the govern- 
ing powers, and the rights and privileges, as well as obligations 
of the people, are carefully defined. Such constitutions are 
charters of rights for the people, and are principally designed to 
protect them against all encroachments of those rights. At the 
same time, however, they secure to rulers the privilege of exercis- 
ing, in certain prescribed ways, authority requisite to the matnte- 
nance of law and order. Authority to govern is not given to human 
rulers for cheir benefit, but for the benefit of the governed. The . 
powers that be, as ordained of God, have not been ordained that 
certain men may have the glory of authority, and promote their 
personal interests, or gratify their personal will and ambition. 
Such powers have a divine warrant only for the advantage of man- 
kind at large. Even the law of God was made for man, not man 
for the law. He who as God ordained the powers, also imposes 
ordinances restraining them to the /egi#imaze exercise of authority. 
A power, a ruler, a government, civil or ecclesiastical, which 
disregards and violates those ordinances, forfeits its claims to the 
respect and submission of the people. 

All authority in the Christian church, so far as the human : 

relations of its members are concerned, is vested originally in the 
_ people, who are the church. 
The Scriptures, that is the Lord in His Word written, lays down 
- general principles for the government of His church, as composed 
of His people. Among the first and most fundamental of these 
principles, is the social equality of all the members. Each mem- 
ber, that is, has an equal voice and vote in the assembly. He 
may exercise this prerogative in various ways ; he may unite with 
the rest of his brethren in choosing certain officers, and delegate 
to them certain authority under an adopted form of government. 
But originally the power, on its human side, rests in and with the 
people. Even while the apostles were yet living, this principle 
was recognized and acted upon. Illustrations of the fact may be 
found in the account given in Acts 15, of the first Synod, and in 
other parts of the New Testament. 

When, in accordance with this New Testament theory of church 
government, a constitution has been framed and adopted, ai/ 
parties concerned are bound by that constitution. Usually its pro- 
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visions are set forth in plain and simple terms, so that every one 
can understand it. Those who may be invested with authority, 
‘whether ministers, elders, classes or synods, can easily learn how 
far their authority extends, and where it ends. The constitution 
prescribes what they may. do for the maintenance of order and 
the promotion of the best interests of the whole church. So far 
their delegated authority extends no farther. If they go beyond 
the limits thus set, they transcend the power given them by the 
constitution and cannot exact obedience. If they assume to inter- 
pret the law to suit purposes of their own, and if by scheming and 
artful intrigue they carry arbitrary measures for private or party 
ends, they not only violate the rights of the church, but break the 
bonds by which the people are held in obedience to law, and 
make themselves guilty of inciting a revolution. They sap or 
destroy the very foundation on which their authority rests, and 
bring the whole edifice down in ruin on themselves. No rulers 
can with impunity call black white, or construe light into dark- 
ness for their own ambitious and selfish purposes. 

In the Reformed church these constitutional principles of goy- 
ernment have always been recognized, and are secured by all the 
guarantees of which human institutions are capable. Our consti- 
tution may have minor defects, but in regard to all that is essen- 
tial to a good ecclesiastical government, it is wholly adequate to 
our needs. It defines clearly what the several parts of the gov- 
ernment may do, and limits the functions of official power suffi- 
ciently for the protection of the church, that is, the membership 
at large, in its rights. 

Any infringement of those rights is a wrong, and should be 
promptly exposed, condemned, and, in a constitutional, christian 
way, resisted or withstood asa wrong. Such wrongs may be in- 
flicted, or attempts may be made to inflict them, in several ways. 
Let a few possible cases be noted by way of illustration, and per- 
haps of warning and counsel. 

1. Every Christian church avows certain doctrines, as believed 
to be ‘‘ the faith once delivered to the saints.’’ It has and holds 
a clearly defined creed or confession, in which cardinal, funda- 
mental truths and facts are set forth, as essential to true Christi- 
anity. Now, if the authorities of the church should attempt, 
directly or indirectly to undermine or overthrow that faith, and 
to substitute in its stead opinions or doctrines utterly at variance 
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with it, a great wrong would be perpetrated, to the serious injury, 
if not ruin, of the church. No ministers, classes or synods are 
authorized by our constitution to make such attempts. ; 

2. In like manner every Christian church has its own distinct- 
ive mode of worship and religious usages. These, also, are 
believed to be scriptural, and in the main, at “least, essential to - 
the purity and spiritual well-being of the church. It would be a 
great wrong for any personsor party to endeavor to get the power 
of the church in their hands, for the purpose of setting aside that 
mode of worship and those usages, and of introducing in their 
place something materially and essentially at variance with them. 

3. Under the laws and constitution of the Reformed church, 
each congregation possesses certain rights, which no higher body 
(as it is sometimes miscalled), may justly disregard. For instance, 
if a congregation belongs to an established pastoral charge, it 
would be wrong to try to tear it away from that charge against its 
wishes and consent. Sometimes. politicians set to work, and for 
party purposes change election districts ; though this is generally 
denounced, it has its remedy. But even politicians would not 
attempt to tear to pieces existing States and counties, against the 
will of the people, expressed in a regular, constitutional way. 
How much less may the ruling powers of a church attempt such 
violence to congregations under them. 

4. Our church constitution nowhere confers on ruling bodies 
to levy specified taxes, for what are termed benevolent purposes. 
Such objects may be commended, and certain sums may be named 
as needful, but no head-tax can be enforced for maintaining 
them. It would, therefore, be a great wrong for a classis or a 
synod to undertake to raise a certain amount of money for some 
such object, and then assess as much as it pleased of the sum upon 
a congregation or minister, under threats of censure in case they 
failed to raise the amount. For the amount so assessed would 
have to be raised either by the minister or some members, or single 
members paying it themselves, or by laying a sub-assessment upon 
all the members. And the sum so levied would have to be forced 
out of the people, who, perhaps, for good reasons of their own, 
might be conscientiously opposed to the particular object to which 
the money would be applied. The constitution of the Reformed 
church, impliedly at. least, recognizes the principle of free-will 
offerings in all such cases, and nowhere gives countenance to 
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compulsory assessments. And it isa wrong, a gross wrong, to 
try to work upon tender consciences, by making people think 
that they are guilty of rebellion, or contempt of Jesus Christ, if 
they are unwilling to submit to such assessments. 

5- It would be an equally grievous wrong for any classis or 
synod to evade a plain constitutional rule or provision, in order 
to help along a scheme or project whose aim and tendency would 
be to overthrow the constitution itself, and to betray the church 
into errors condemned by her avowed creed. 

6. It would be a gross violation of constitutional rights, and of 
personal rights, for a majority, say in a classis, to appoint a sort 
of vigilance committee over a pastor whose opposition to certain 
favorite schemes of the majority made him offensive to them, and 
to try in this way to annoy him, to cast suspicion on him, or 
terrify him into submission to their schemes. If any member or 
minister of the church has done evil, there is a lawful and regular 
way of reaching his case; and it would be shamefully unjust to 
manufacture accusations against him only to gratify party rancor. 

7- Presidents, or chairmen of our ecclesiastical courts are ap- 
pointed, according to the constitution, to maintain order during 
the sessions of the body, and to protect every member in the 
rightful exercise of his privileges. It is no part of their duty or 
right to read any member a homily on some favorite topic, or to 
administer a speech of reproof or rebuke to him, unless they are 
asked to do so by a special vote of the body. It would, therefore, 
be an inexcusable act of arrogance and arbitrary presumption on 
the part of any president of classis, to take to severe task a member 
whose course on certain churchly questions he might disapprove, 
and to lecture him officially about his supposed duty to his 
superiors. Under our constitution such a president would make 
himself liable to impeachment for arrogating authority not vested 
in him. And the wrong he would inflict by such conduct, in 
treating his peer as a convict, would be aggravated should he 
arbitrarily deny the person so maltreated the privilege of defend- 
ing himself by a reply. 

These supposed instances may suffice for the present, in the 
way of illustration. Let them teach us to understand, properly, 
what are our rights and what may be our wrongs. And if attempts 
should ever be made to inflict the latter upon us, let us calmly 
but resolutely avail ourselves of all constitutional defences against 
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them. For ourselves, personally, we might afford to bear injury 
rather than vindicate ourselves against it. But for the sake of the 
principles involved, for the sake of our brethren, and for the sake 
of the church, we should not permit our persons to be used as 
weapons for destroying constitutional justice and equity, or as. 
means for overthrowing the christian liberties of the church, and 
the precious interests which would perish with them. 

We all know whether there is any danger in this direction. If 
we have reason to believe there is, that danger cannot be too soon 
or too resolutely arrested. 





ABOUT APPEALS. 


“Among the important provisions of the Constitution of our — 
church, the right of appeal from the acts and decisions of a lower 
to a higher judicatory merits special consideration. It is a most 
proper and just provision in every point of view, and simply 
secures to the members of the church the same protection and 
means of redress as is felt to be due to men as citizens of'the State, 
and is secured to them in their civil relations. 

Such a right being guaranteed by the Constitution of the 
church to every one of its members, it will be well for them to 
be fully informed of its nature, its. extent, when they may and 
and should use it, and what they must do to avail themselves of it. 
For want of such knowledge many persons have no doubt suffered 
through the mistakes of a lower judicatory, when the evil might 
have been corrected. On the other hand, some have complained 
of wrong having been done them by the decision of lower courts, 
from which they have neglected through ignorance of the Con- 

stitution, or neglect to use the remedy it affords, to appeal in the 
' regular way to the popular place of resort. 

The following suggestions are therefore made, in the belief that 
they may prove serviceable to all who may need at any time to 
take advantage of the right of appeal. 


What this right implies. 
By providing for cases of appeal, the Constitution impliedly 
admits or assumes the following points: | 
1. That even ecclesiastical courts, or Consistories, Classes and 
Synods, may err in their decisions and acts. ‘They are thus ac- 
knowledged to be fallible. They are liable to err from the same 
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infirmities which often lead men, and even the best men, to make 
mistakes. They may do so through oversight, or ignorance, 
or passion, or prejudice, or partiality, or partisan zeal. The 
Constitution allows that they may even ‘‘have acted .cor- 
ruptly or intentionally erred.’’ (Art. 35.) In this way they | 
‘may misinterpret the true sense of the Constitution, and so wrong 
it. They may do injustice to members, and inflict injury upon 

them, or they may fail to deal out justice to them. They may 
condemn the innocent and clear the guilty. By a forced inter- 
pretation of the Constitution, they may act in an arbitrary manner, 
and exact or impose what they have no authority to require. All 
this and similar things are conceded by the provision for appeal. — 
There may be something humiliating in such admissions. If, how- 
ever, they rest on known facts, it is better frankly to make them, out , 
of regard to truth and righteousness, than proudly and falsely todeny - 
them merely to maintain some hypocritical and imaginary dignity. 

2. That it is altogether allowable and proper for persons who 
really believe that a lower judicatory (Consistory, Classis or Synod) 
has erred in some decision, to take an appeal from such a deci- 
sion. Any member who may think himself (or herself, for the 
law applies to women as well as to men), wronged by an act or 
sentence of a judicatory, should feel no hesitation at all in appeal- 
ing from it to a highercourt. By doing so they are not showing 
any disrespect to the body from whose act they may appeal, and 
should not feel that they are. If the act or sentence affects them- 
' selves personally, and they can show grounds against it, they 
should feel entirely free to seek redress by appealing to the next, 
higher body, and if needful to the General Synod. If the act or 
decision is believed to be a violation of the Constitution, though . 
without having an immediate personal bearing on themselves, 
they should appeal from it for the sake of maintaining the integ- 
rity of the Constitution. It is not only their privilege to do so, 
but duty may demand it. : 

3. The provision furthermore implies, that when a member be- 
lieves himself wronged by the acts or decisions of a lower court, 
and seeks redress by appeal, that court should put no hindrances 
in his way. No attempt should be made to frighten or shame him 
out of the exercise of his right. No advantage should be taken 
of petty technicalities, because he may not possess a lawyer’s 
skill in framing his appeal. A church court should bea court of 
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equity rather than a court of formal law. Its ruling principle and 
aim should be to dispense right in the truest sense, and not simply 
to exercise formal authority or render mere formal justice. There 
should be no attempt to deprive-members of their just rights by 
artful quibbles or by subtle evasions. It is better that even an erring 
Classis or Synod should be proven fallible, than that any wrong 
should be inflicted by a false judgment upon an innocent person, 
or than that a principle of the Constitution should be violated. 

4. Although the General Synod is the last place to which an 
appeal can be carried, and its decision must be be taken as final, 
so far as ecclesiastical action is concerned, the Constitution does 
not claim that even its decisions are infallible. This provision is 
simply a formal necessity. Cases to be acted upon must end 
somewhere, and in the nature of circumstances there must be such 
a last human tribunal from which there can be, in matters 
ecclesiastical and spiritual, no earthly appeal. If its decision is 
still honestly believed to be unjust or wrong, or contrary to the 
Constitution and the Word of God, there is, of course, no help 
but formally to submit, and use proper means to have the evil 
corrected in the course of time—or do as the Reformers did, 
leave the church. But, like the Reformers, and other good men, 
we should suffer much and wait long before doing this last thing: 
It should be added and noted that the Constitution does not make 
a decision even of the General Synod to be absolutely final and 
conclusive. Thoughit is ‘‘to be considered valid and binding”’ for 
the time, opportunity is to be afforded, if properly sought, for 
showing if this can be done, that the decision is ‘‘contrary to the 
Word of God and the Constitution.’’ Should this be shown, as is 
thought at least a possible case, then the Constitution clearly 
implies that the decision should be reconsidered and reversed. 
(Art. 29, last clause.) 


When appeals may be taken. 

Two general cases in which the right of appeal may be exercised, 
are named, and provided for in the Constitution. 

1. Any person, Consistory, Classis, or Synod feeling aggrieved or 
wronged by a decision, may appeal to the higher court. Hence, 
if a Consistory, or Classis, or district Synod decides a matter 
against a minister or member, or adopts some resolution or action 
by which such person believes himself to be wronged, he may 
appeal from the action and take the case up to the next higher 
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body. For instance, if the Classis of Philadelphia, or East 
Pennsylvania, or Mercersburg should, under any pretense, attempt 
to levy an assessment of fifty or a hundred dollars a year for the 
support or endowment of a female seminary or other literary 
institution which a majority of the Classis might choose to estab- 
lish, any minister or member who disapproved of the object of 
such institution, or of the plan on which it might be conducted, 
would be at liberty to appeal from the action by which the assess- 
ment would be levied upon him. So in any other supposable 
cases of wrong. If a Consistory or Classis should undertake to 
pass a sentence upon any person, or in any way inflict a penalty 
on him, without a fair trial, he has a right to appeal. (Art. 29.) _ 
2. The other case provided for is, where a member or members 
of a church court, who have voted in the case, believe the decision 
to be contrary to the Constitution or to the general interests of 
religion, though not directly injuring themselves personally, they 
may appeal from the decision. (Art. 33.) : 
3. ‘* Complaints’ are specially provided for in cases which are 
not supposed to admit of formal appeal. Virtually, however, they 
are of the same nature as appeals, and are intended to secure the 
same properends. ‘They are provided for the relief of members 
of the church who have no vote in the body which has acted upon 
any particular case. The Constitution supposes it possible that an 
entire Consistory, Classis or district Synod may err in its decision. 
Unless, therefore, members of the body could interfere, there 
would be no remedy for the wrong. Hence, it is distinctly pro- 
vided that any person, being a member of the church, whether lay- 
man, elder or deacon, man or woman, may oppose such wrong 
decision ‘‘by way of complaint’ toa higher court, which may 
then reverse or annul what the lower court has done. (Art. 33.) 
4. It seems to be plainly implied by the Constitution, that no 
church judicatory should take action in any case affecting the rights 
of an individual, 2 his absence. This would be grossly unjust to him, 
as he could not give the required notice of appeal, and so could 
have no means of defending himself against the wrong done him. 
As according to the Ze/ter of the Constitution, (though wedo not 
believe according to its true spirit) complaints can be carried up 
to a higher court only in the same manner and form as affeals, 
the wrong which might thus be done may in part be obviated by 
means of a memorial, or by getting the higher court to take notice 
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of the case in its revision of the acts and proceedings of the lower 
court. This may be done at any time by any member of the 
church. Of course no Consistory, Classis, or district Synod would 
falsify its minutes, by addition or omission, to evade the conse- 
quences of any error it might commit, or any wrong judgment. 


And how appeals are to be taken. 

Persons for whom the right of appeal is provided, and who may 
wish to avail themselves of the right, should mark carefully the 
method laid down in the Constitution for taking an appeal. 

1. If any matter is before the Classis, or Synod; or likely to come 
before it, in which they are personally concerned, they should be 
promptly in their places, so as to know precisely what is going 
on. Assoonas the matter has been disposed of, if the action 
taken is thought by them to be wrong, they should 77se at once 
and give the Classis or Synod notice of their intention to appeal. 
This is usually done in the following way: ‘Mr. President, I 
give notice to Classis that I intend to appeal to Synod, from the 
action just taken.’’ If several persons feel themselves aggrieved 
by the action, they may rise in turn and say: Mr. President, I 
join with brother in the appeal. 

2. After giving this notice, grounds or reasons of the appeal 
must be prepared in writing by the appellant, and lodged in the 
hands of the president of the Classis or Synod, within ten days 
after itsadjournment. These grounds or reasons should be drawn 
from the Constitution, the Word of God, or the past usage and 
practice of the church. They should be brief, explicit, and as 
strong as the case will'allow. The article of the Constitution, or 
passage of the Scriptures, or other point made, should be definitely 
named. Greatcare must be taken to proceed in a strictly regular 
way, or the body from which the appeal is taken, or to which it 
may be made, may quash it on account of some informality. To 
make sure of the president getting the reasons of appeal in due 
time, the appellant should get his proper post-office address, and 
mail the paper containing the reasons in good time. Of course 
the person appealing, must keep a copy of the reasons for his own 
use, when the case comes up before the higher court. If he does 
not feel himself fully competent to give the reasons in due form, 
he may obtain the aid of some one in the case. 

3. When the appeal comes up before the higher judicatory, the” 
appellant must be there to sustain and defend his case, or he may 
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request some other member of the body, or any minister or elder 
of the church to act as his counsel, or represent him. 

4. If he feels agrieved by the decision of the district Synod, 
he may appeal to the General Synod, giving notice and the 
reasons, as in the previous case. 


Remarks. 

1. the fieht of appeal is one which should be fully appreciated 
and exercised on all proper occasions. A Classis or Synod which 
knows that its members are sensible of this right, and will use it 
if needful, will be more likely to act with moderation and care. 

2. No one should hesitate at all to use this right when he really 
feels himself wronged by any action or decision of a lower court. 
A year ago Dr. Fisher thought himself aggrieved by an action of 
the Classis of Philadelphia, and appealed to Synod for redress. 
The point he made was, that he had not been allowed a proper 
hearing in a matter he wished to bring before Classis, against there 
being a Theological department or course of study in Ursinus 
College. If he really thought himself gagged, he was right in 
appealing. So, from what we have heard recently, through intelli- 
~ gent outsiders who witnessed the incident—if our friend Dr. M. 
Kieffer, the President of Mercersburg Classis, had administered to 
us such a homily or rebuke, as he is said to have inflicted upon Bro. 
Hibshman, of Waynesboro, and should have arbitrarily denied us. 
the poor privilege of defending ourselves, we would most assurredly 
have appealed to the Classis, and, if the Classis had refused. 
the right of self-defence, we would have carried the case up to 
Synod, and if needful to the General Synod. This would have 
been proper, not so much for the sake of personal vindication, as. 
for the purpose of arresting and rebuking a tendency to exercise 
arbitrary and overbearing conduct on the part of the disciples and. 
abettors of ultra-churchism. 

3. The right of appeal should not be used frivolously and on 
all petty occasions. It is intended as a safeguard against real and 
_ serious wrongs, whether to individuals or to the Constitution and 
the church. Only therefore when such wrongs may be inflicted 
should advantage be taken of the privilege of appeal. But, as 
said above, it is believed that it would have a wholesome influence 
_ on some of our brethren and Classes in their days, ifthe right 
were better understood and oftener exercised. | : 
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Grsinus College Lepertorp. 


WHAT SHALL BE TAUGHT? 


ESPECIALLY, what shall be taught in our higher schools and 
colleges? ‘This, like many other questions pertaining to educa- 
tion, was supposed to have been answered and. settled long ago. 
A very carefully prepared and strictly defined course of study has 
been bequeathed to the present generation by the learning and 
liberality of an earlier age, and presses itself upon our acceptance 
with all the influence and authority of a venerable tradition. The 
merits of the course thus prescribed, are further commended by 
illustrious examples of superior scholarship and great intellectual 
achievements, justly accredited to the adoption and pursuit of 
that course of academic discipline. It cannot be denied, at least, 
that the system seemed to produce a larger number of men of 
ripe erudition, extraordinary mental power, and the highest quali- 
fications for usefulness in the several spheres they were called to 
fill. They excelled as lawyers, statesmen, physicians, and clergy- 
men ; at the bar, on the bench, in legislative halls, in medical 
schools, and in the practice of the healing art, and in the pulpit. 
Thus much is proven by facts, and must be acknowledged in 
favor of what is more and more becoming a by-gone theory and 
system of collegiate education. And this would appear to furnish 
but one answer, indeed the only correct answer to our question. 

But it is not characteristic of the spirit of our times to accept 
such answers unchallenged. The men of this generation may not 
lack due respect for the judgment of the fathers. They may feel 
willing to pay all due deference to the authority of venerable 
traditions regarding the best method of education. At the same 
time they claim it as their right, and consider it their duty, to sub- 
ject past theories and disciplines to present tests. Our fathers, as 
the sons of their day, did so with theories and systems which had 
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descended to them, and, it seems to be forcibly argued, the same 
rights and obligations belong to us, their sons, and rest upon us, 
With new discoveries in science, and the changes which naturally 
attend progress in knowledge, there may be a demand for corres- 
ponding changes or modifications in our course and methods of 
academic instruction and study. 

Thus the question arises afresh: What shall be taught, and how 
shall it be taught? ‘The times have revived it, and not merely 
some restless agitators, ambitious of acquiring fame by advocating 
some popular novelty, or by founding a school ona new basis. 
No doubt such agitators may push themselves forward in the dis- 
cussion of the subject, and seek to make capital out of it for selfish 
ends. But wholly aside from such petty ambition, the question is 
of sufficient importance in itself to be entitled to earnest and 
thorough consideration. 

Even if the conclusion reached after suchc onsideration, should 
be the readoption of the old course of study, with some slight 
modification—which seems to us the most probable result—the 
renewed investigation of the subject could not fail to be highly 
advantageous. The truth is, that the success of any course or 
method of study depends largely upon its necessity and value 
being actually felt and realized by those who adopt it. A plan 
or system will usually be worked most efficiently by those whose 
skill or zeal has originated it ; and for the simple reason that they 
will be apt to use it with greater interest in its application, and 
will bring to its service a good measure of the energy and sagacity 
which led them to devise and adopt it. Measures or methods 
received merely by tradition, or taken up second-hand, and ina 
routine way, rarely enlist an enthusiasm equal to that excited in — 
those who first proposed and introduced them. 

Hence, no course of study should be accepted as fixed, merely 
because it may have the warrant of learned men of other days, or 
can furnish a long list of influential recommendations. The edu- 
cators of each period should know, by personal examination, the 
reasons for adopting that course, and be convinced in their own 
minds by those reasons, that it is the best. Excellent a virtue as 
simple faith is in other matters, it must in this case be combined 
with that full persuasion of mind which is gained only by adding 
to such faith the knowledge gained by personal effort. If we 
would work the old course of study with as good results as those 
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secured from it by the schools of earlier times, it must be main- 
tained with the same lively sense of its merits. This can be 
awakened mainly by a reconsideration of the question before us 
under a deep conviction of the importance of obtaining the best 
‘possible answer to it. 

It is obvious, also, that this should be done with intelligent 
candor and impartiality. ‘The wisdom of other days should not 
either be overrated or despised. If the academic course of the 
past generation should not be blindly adopted because the fathers 
planned it, neither should it be flippantly spurned on that account. 
If the radically modified or revolutionized scheme of modern 
reformers of the college course should not be petulantly rejected 
merely because of its novelty, neither should it be too eagerly 
embraced because of any specious attractions of its novelties. 
Cornell University, and other educational institutions which are 
throwing the whole weight of their influence in favor of a pre- 
dominantly practical scientific course of study, may be right. If | 
they are, let them have full credit for their sagacity and zeal, and’ 
let all our higher schools promptly imitate their praiseworthy 
example. But they may be wrong. If they are, in error, then 
though a blind and morbid zeal for wt%zing education in our 
modern style should endow them with billions instead of only 
millions of money, and though universal popular approval should 
applaud them, their mistake must be exposed and withstood by 
all who may be intelligently and honestly convinced that their 
system is destructive of that mental discipline which constitutes 
the primary merit of all true education. 

What shall be taught? is a question which should not be 
answered merely in the interest of the physical sciences, or be 
decided by their supposed superior claims. The character of the 
pupil, his mental and moral constitution, his social and ethical ; 
above all, his religious relations and responsibilities are to be 
duly considered. He is sent to college, or at least should be, 
not only that he may be trained to become eminent and success- 
ful as a lawyer, judge, congressman, or as a physician or pulpit 
orator, but that he may be the better qualified for the highest and 
holiest work of life as a man, as one made but a little lower than 
the angels, as an intelligent creature of God. What he should be 
taught, must therefore be determined not only by his relations to 
earth, but by his relations to heaven, not merely by his obliga- 
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tions to himself and his fellow men, but by his obligations to 


God. ‘The pupil of our day, as the pupil of former ages, is not 


made for science, but sciences are for him. 


To these thoughts we append the following sentiments of an 
exchange paper, as in general harmony with our own, and deserv- 
ing of earnest consideration. The subject is pressed upon the 
notice of all who are interested in the principles which should 
govern modern theories of education, and we are glad that it 
challenges their vigorous attention : 


Modern General Education. 


During the last quarter of a century, a. noticeable revolution 
has taken place in prevalent views as to what should constitute a 
liberal education. The claims of scientific, as superior in impor- 
tance to classical or metaphysical studies, have been eloquently 
and persistently asserted. Nearly all our colleges, and some of 
them in a marked manner, have made concessions to what has 
seemed a just as well as very general demand, that larger space 
should be given to the scientific course. This could be done only 
by raising the standard of admission, and at the same time 
crowding out some of the traditional studies on the list of the old 
catalogues. In some of our higher institutions, the scientific 
course is pursued distinct from the course in arts, and the study 
of the ancient languages is left optional with the student. 

This is by no means surprising when the circumstances of the 
case are considered. During the present century, new sciences 
have claimed the attention of educated men,. while others that 
were recognized in the text-books, have assumed vastly greater 
importance. ‘The discoveries that have been made in astronomy, 
chemistry and geology, within the memory of persons now living, 


‘have been of a remarkable character; and the education that 


failed to secure at least a general) knowledge of them, would be 
considered inadequate to the demands of the age. ‘The result is 
manifest when a catalogue of college studies of the last century is 
compared with one of to-day. What then occupied but a por- 
tion perhaps of a single term, is now expanded to cover a large 

The change has introduced a large variety of new topics in 
each branch of science, as well as new branches of science. In 
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natural philosophy and chemistry, we have such matters as elec- 
tricity, magnetism, correlation of forces, &c. Astronomy has 
wonders to tell of spectral analysis, meteoric phenomena, and vari- 
ous stellar relations of which Newton ‘never dreamed. Political 
economy finds a place in every college curriculum, a science not 
yet a century old; yet the literature of which might already fill 
libraries. 

There can be no question that all these sciences, and others 
that might be mentioned, are entitled to a place in the scheme of 
a liberal education. Nor is the plea of their high importance to 
to be set aside as merely plausible. Its validity must be freely 
conceded. But there is a serious question raised, when we ask 
what is the tendency of the change that has been inaugurated ? 
There can be no doubt what the tendency should be. Reverently 
studied, science is the handmaid of religion. It enlarges our con- 
ceptions of the wisdom, power and goodness of God. It should 
lead us to adore with a more profound sense of God’s greatness. 
and of our weakness and ignorance. 

In view of such results as these, it is easy to depreciate the rela- 
tive importance of classical studies—to set forth the incongruities 
and revolting features of the old mythologies—to dikite on the 
heathenism of the poets or philosophers, now exhibiting the broils 
or lusts of Olympus, and now varnishing the inmoralities or pa- 
tronizing the vices of great conquerors or tyrants. But such re- 
presentations are partial and unjust. We might rather say that to 
unveil the features of ancient thought and life, furnishes a most 
instructive commentary on many an emphatic assertion of the 
Bible, illustrating the truth that ‘‘the world by wisdom knew not 
God,’’ and revealing to us, along with pictures of human deprav- 
ity, such as Paul has photographed in his Epistle to the Romans, 
those dark fears and forebodings shadowed forth by the Greek 
tragedians, as they seem to sketch the course of aretributive Provi- 
dence. A thoughtful student will be impressed with the insuf- 
_ ficiency of reason while he listens to what Plato puts in the mouth 
of Socrates, or sees Cicero wavering in doubt on the immortality 
of the soul. It is a notable fact, that the reading of Plutarch’s 
Treatise, de Sera Numinis Vindicta, had a salutary effect on the 
mind of Prof. Tholuck, at a time when he was inclined to skepti- 
cism, and was among the providential means of leading him to find 
the best solution of his doubts in the teachings of the Bible; and 
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similar experience is related in the life of the illustrious historian, 
Neander. : | 
We have no special respect for large portions of classic litera- 
ture, but we gravely doubt whether the representations of its 
demoralizing influence on the mind of the student, which have 
sometimes been put forth, can be justified by experience. Nor 
would we make any special claim in behalf of classical studies, 
as though their moral influence was preferable to that of scientific 
pursuits. But we are constrained to express our conviction, that 
whatever ought to be the tendency of scientific studies, it is act- 
ually the case that in many instances their exclusive pursuit gives 
_ the mind a wrong bias, overshadows the personality of God by 
material laws, and produces a style of thinking approximating to 
that with which we associate Buckle and his « Civilization,’’ 
and Huxley with his ‘* Protoplasm.” | 
Indeed, the actual results of this tendency, if we are not mis- 
taken, may very plainly be detected in the tone of thought and 
forms of expression which prevail even now jin many quarters. 
There is a one-sided study of what the Providence of God holds 
up to our gaze. There is a moral as well as a material universe, 
and when attention is exclusively directed toward the last, the — 
other is overlooked or ignored. What we want, what a sound 
view of a symmetrical education requires, is that the moral Sys- 
_ tem-of things should not be overlooked ; that facts and relations 
-of unspeakable personal importance to every man—such, for in- 
‘stance, as Butler brings out in his «< Analogy ;’’ such as are sug- 
gested by lessons of retribution which history and human expe- 
rience unfold ; such as are set forth, however imperfectly, in many 
a fragment of the ancient classics, should be employed to offset 
the partial and one-sided impressions made by studies exclusively 
scientific. ee | 
To this end we do not insist that the ancient classics be restored 
to the relative position which they occupied a generation or two 
ago, but that in some way the equilibrium between the moral and © 
material shall be preserved. It may be, perhaps, that something 
better than the old classical course revived may be discovered ; 
and for those who do not see fit to pursue the study of the ancient 
languages, there must be. Much of the skepticism of to-day, 
~ which flaunts over its head the banner of science, is due not to 
science itself or its legitimate tendencies, but to the too exclu- 
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sive pursuit of it under its material aspects. We have invited the 
infidelity with which we have now to contend, and we have deter- 
mined the very form it was to assume, by the extreme modification 
of the course of liberal education which we have accepted. What 
we need, is that reaction in the views of educators and of the 
Christian community at large, which will give in every system of 
education its proper place to the study of the moral system, and 
the aspects of Providence reflected in human life.—/Vew York 
Observer. 





‘FRESH-WATER COLLEGES.”’ 


Human nature is pretty much the same the world over, for the 
simple reason that water cannot freely rise above its level. And 
for a like cogent reason selfishness is a predominant characteristic 
of human nature, ‘‘in its abnormal state,’’ under every variety of 
circumstances. Even educated gentlemen, though invested with 
the dignity of high positions in colleges and universities, are not 
wholly exempt from this wide-spread infirmity. In illustration of 
the fact, it is only needful to refer to the discovery recently made 
‘by some active and interested friends of older collegiate institu- 
tions (some of them, indeed, not so exceedingly venerable forage 
either)—that the multiplication of such institutions is one of the 
growing evils of our day. They look with jealousy and disfavor 
upon the establishment of such new schools, especially if they are 
pitched ‘‘ within their diocese,’’ and try to create prejudice against 
them as intrusive superfluities impertinently trenching upon the 
assumed rights of their seniors and superiors. Or such new insti- 
tutions are decried as hindering the prosperity and usefulness of 
older schools by diverting patrons and students from them, whilst 
the “‘ young colleges’’ themselves are represented as weak, insuf- 
ficiently furnished for proper academic work, and so unable to 
afford students a thorough training. 

For the most part, therefore, new colleges have to breast many 
a wave of opposition from some of those which may happen to 
have a few years start of them, and which, for faults of their own 
creation, may find themselves involved in a dying struggle for 
life. Sneered at as feeble river craft; or, as they have been con- 
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temptuously styled, ‘fresh-water colleges,’’ it is thought, hoped, 
and even sometimes prophesied, that they will be dashed to pieces 
by the first ocean billow that may strike them. 

In all such assaults and disparagements, it is of course forgotten 
that most sea-faring vessels are built on dry land, launched com- 
monly in fresh waters, and subjected to their first trial in streams 
which are more or less distant from the briny deeps and _billowy 
ocean. And, to play a little longer with the figure, the one or 
two-masted schooners of light burden and shallow draft, which 
ply their small trade along the coast, and have displayed but little 
skill or power of endurance, even at that, might well afford to be 
modest, though spreading their canvas to the utmost, in their 
' jesting and ridicule at others which may need only a little time to 
overtake and outstrip them. : 

Such senior and selfish competitors also forget, that it is not 
long since they too sprang into existence, and that they may have 
had no better reason, if as good, for then beginning to be, than 
the denounced or despised ‘‘ fresh-water colleges’’ of more recent 
origin could give for ¢hezy establishment. Every living thing must 
be young before it can become older. The right to exist does not 
rest primarily in Jeng, but in a legitimate origin, and the posses- 
sion of the proper elements and functions of a true life. There 
were monsters on the earth before there were men, and yet the 
earth was made for man. ‘Time alone can afford the best oppor- 
tunity for new colleges to vindicate their right to be, and their 
_ claims to public confidence and favor. | 

After all, the crusade sometimes waged against the multiplica- 
tion of such institutions of learning, is only a repetition, in another 
form, of the outcry often raised against the increase of stores, 
lawyers and doctors, and of machinery invented as a substitute 
for manual labor. We remember having heard that when canals 
were first made, teamsters all over the States became so incensed 
at what they regarded as the destruction of their Fall and Winter 
_ trade, that in some instances riotous interference with the ‘ dig- 
ging of the ditches’ could not be prevented. And when sewing- 
machines, and cylinder printing-presses worked by steam, were 
introduced, there was a panic among seamstresses and composi- 
tors, lest they should be starved to death for want of work. But. 
time soon exposed the error and folly of all such narrow-hearted 
and short-sighted jealousies and fears. It was speedily demonstra- 
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ted that what was denounced as a curse, was really a blessing in 
disguise, and to those chiefly who had allowed themselves to be 
distressed with the most painful anxieties. 

~ It is believed that the same results will follow, in fact, from the 
multiplication of colleges. The cases cited in comparison may 
not be exactly analogous, but they are sufficiently so to supply a 
good illustration of the point to be established. 

These ‘fresh-water colleges’’ have, therefore, not only a civil, 
social, literary and religious right to be, in the abstract, but if 
they are realities and not shams, they will prove themselves to be 
necessities, and they will be liberally and cheerfully sustained as. 
such by popular patronage. Let them, then, have their chance,. 
‘<a free field and fair play.’’ If older institutions fail, it will not. 
be because of these younger rivals, but because the former have 
no real mission to perform, whilst the latter are vigorously prose- 
cuting a needful work. If both have an equal important mission, 
both will succeed according to the merits of the cause they may — 
represent, and the single-hearted vigorous zeal and fidelity with 
which they may serve that cause. | 

To these remarks we add, as in point, a paragraph from the 
Christian Union (H. W. Beecher’s paper) by which our brief arti- 
cle has been suggested. : | 

‘It is the way of some to depreciate these Western ‘seminaries 
that call themselves universities.’ No one can pretend, indeed, 
that any one of the ‘Yales of the West’ give a culture of quite 
such a finish as that fine old mother at New Haven. But the very 
smallest of many of these colleges sometimes become great odds 
in their favor. ‘There are large men in their faculties, and she 
personal contact of the students with the professors—posstble to no 
such extent in fuller schools—may furnish to young people an inspira- 
tion that they cannot find in the finest apparatus or proudest trad- 
tions. The Western colleges are doing tor the West a work which 
no one who is not on the ground can appreciate. They are 
waking up, each in its own territory, a class of sturdy, sterling 
young men and women, whose enthusiasm for study would never 
have been kindled by a college hundreds of miles away, and 
- who in many instances never could have gone so far from home 
to get an education, hungry as they might have been forit. I 
- doubt whether the investments of God’s stewards often yield a 
larger return anywhere than in these same ‘fresh-water colleges.”’’ 
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GENERAL IDEAS OF STUDY. 


I PROPOSE, in a very familiar manner, to give you the results of 
my own experience in college, looked back upon from nearly 
thirty years’ experience in life. 

You go to college to get an education ; and, of course, study is 
the main interest of the next four years. It is marvelous how 
much can be learned in that short period, with due diligence and 
economy of time. The first thing for you to do, will be to make 
the best division possible of the hours of the day, so as to establish. 
a good working method that will harmonize the claims of differ- 
ent studies with each other, and all studies with proper rest and 
recreation. The college lessons settle the quantity to be learned 
each day, but the mode of learning will be left very much to you, 
and you will gain much in spirits and time by a due alternation 
of studies, such as following mathematics by language, or varying 
the posture of the mind by wise alternation between subjects that 
strain and concentrate the attention, and those that pleasantly 
move the fancy or possess the memory. I have often found, for 
example, that after I have wearied myself over hard problems in 
calculus or geometry, it is almost play to read a chapter of a 
Latin historian or an English moralist or metaphysician. The 
mind, like the body, seems to have two legs, and is soon weary 
of standing wholly on one of them. 

As to the relative importance of studies, you will have frequent 
decisions to make, not only in choosing voluntaries, but in the 
amount of time and attention to be given to the requisite branches 
of the regular course. The most comprehensive division, is 
between what may be called studies of sequence, or such as carry 
out a continuous thread of thought—such as mathematics, 
grammar and philosophy—and the studies of aggregation, or such 
as merely add to the stock of learning—such as additional classic 
authors, or modern languages. To omit some of the latter, may 
only lessen your stock of learning ; whilst to neglect the former 
is to mutilate your whole education, break the line of study, and 
even impair your powers of thinking. Studies of sequence are 
like the bolts that fasten the train of cars to the engine; whilst 
studies of aggregation are like the baggage which is to be taken 
on board, and which, however important, is not absolutely 
essential to a safe passage. 
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After mastering the essential studies, you will have some time to 
spare for voluntary branches, and I advise you to give the modern 
languages the preference over ded/es lettres, because in youth we are 
more capable of learning languages ; and the rudiment of grammar 
and accent if then required, never leave us; whilst studies of taste, 
such as biography, poetry, reviews, essays, and even history, can 
be as well attended to afterwards, when the reflective powers are 
matured. Among modern languages, I regard French and Ger- 
man essential, and Italian and Spanish very desirable for you. 

You will remember, however, that it is more important to learn | 
language than languages ; and the acquisition of various languages. 
is chiefly important, because it gives us such command of our own. 
Thus, the best exercise in English diction to a beginner, is the 
exact and elegant translation of a foreign author. I used, besides _ 
learning my Latin lessons in the regular way, to study a certain 
portion, say a page, very carefully, so as to give tp each word and 
idiom the just, and if possible, the elegant rendering. A page of : 
Livy or Tacitus thus studied, will teach you more and better Eng- 
lish than a dozen themes on the hackneyed subjects of an abstract 
kind, such as usually vex the brain of beginners in composition. 
Study language in this way, and you will find theme-writing much 
easier; and when, moreover, you come to practice extempore 
speaking, as you must soon do, you will find a classic vocabulary 
rising to your lips in a manner that will often surprise you. 

I might say much more upon your future studies, but I pass on 
to speak of your student character. * * * You are exposed to the: 
prevailing infirmity of young men—the danger of leaving stern 
duties very much to themselves, and of drifting through college 
without honor and without shame, in an easy, inefficient way, that 
may leave you a dainty gentleman, but cannot make you a good 
scholar or a true man. You will be likely very soon to form de- 
cisive habits, such as virtually decide your college career, by set- 
ting the mark in your own mind, and creating a very powerful 
expectation in the minds of those who know you. Look well to 
this, and let a true and brave purpose to be faithful to your own 
mind, to your family, and to God, begin with your beginning, 
and go with you to the end. 

Companions are great elements in a student’s career; and it is 
hard to be right without right sympathy and codperation. Your 
force will depend very much upon your associates. . You must be 
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courteous and even friendly to all; but you can have but few 
intimates, and let these be those who help your best purposes. If 
I were to choose two nearest companions for a son, one should be ~ 
a superior whom he could follow, and the other should be an 
equally congenial inferior whom he could lead ; for it is as essen- 
tial to true companionship, that we give worthy influence as well _ 
as receive it ; and society is most complete when it invites us to 
be both, most master and disciple. Watch your opportunity, and 
you will find fit companions, though, perhaps, few; and in their 
sympathy, you will find it easy to withstand a false and tyrannical. 
public opinion, such as frequently prevails in a class; and to take 
and keep the position that best secures your own honor and in 
the end commands the respect of all. 3 

Be a good scholar, a pure,-and faithful, and brave spirit.— 
Selected from Student Life, by Osgood. 





COLLEGE ITEMS. 


COLLEGE items during the long summer vacation are necessarily 
scarce and of small specific interest. From a few of the absent 
students, we learn that pleasant as the season of respite from heavy 
_ school tasks has been, especially during the torrid days of the past 
month, they have well nigh grown weary of the long rest, and 
will be glad to return again to the attractive grove of Ursinus. 
By the time thesé pages have left the press, most of the students 
will be back at their important work, and will lay hold of it, no 
doubt, with renewed vigor, and a strong purpose to make the best 
use of their invaluable opportunities. 


Durinc the Summer an effort has been made to secure funds 
needed to meet the necessary expenses of the college property 
fund, especially for the erection of the additional building. Our 
esteemed brother, Henry Leonard, (the Fisherman), kindly con- 
sented to give Ursinus three months labor as a special agent, and 
operated with his usual success. About $10,000 have thus been 
secured, notwithstanding the disadvantages attending such an 
effort during the summer months. The fact is, that Ursinus is. 
welcomed by all the members and friends of our church to whom 
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its claims are presented, and who become acquainted with its 
principles and aims, and are in sympathy with the true historical. 
character and life of the Reformed church. Some who have here- 
tofore given liberally in other directions, and who feel themselves 
disappointed and grieved at finding their money serving inter- 
ests which they do not approve, very naturally hesitate to give 
again, lest they should be vexed anew. But time will restore 
their confidence, when they find that Ursinus is’ determined to 
maintain the old faith and principles of the Reformed church, and 
if need be to contend earnestly for them in the face of any 
hindrances and opposition which may be thrown in its way. 

As said heretofore, our expectations and desires in the way of 
pecuniary aid, are modest and moderate. No endowment of 
hundreds of thousands of dollars are sought. The past two years’ 
experience has shown, that with the property clear of debt, for 
which only $10,000 more than has ‘been already secured will be 
needed, with the needful apparatus and library supplied, and the 
endowment of the Presidency completed, the college will be able 
to support itself. As now conducted, the several courses of study 
are complete. The Faculty must necessarily work hard, but each 
member is willing to render the requisite service, and all find a 
rich reward in the success thus far attending their efforts. 


Our friends will please remember that a number of young men 
in the college who are preparing for the ministry, need help, and 
that we depend upon voluntary contributions for this purpose. 





EDITOR’S DESK. 


For sale, at low rates.—Five perpetual scholarships in Franklin and Mar- 
shall College have been placed at our disposal. These scholarships entitle 
the holder, or any one he may designate, to perpetual free fuition in Franklin 
and Marshall College. Their par value is $500. They will be sold at a very 
liberal discount. Persons who prefer sending their sons, or any young men 
they may choose, to Franklin and Marshall, would find these scholarships of 
considerable pecuniary advantage. Applications for them, made to us, will 
recelve prompt attention. | 

Also, two Course Scholarships in the same college, are offered for $60 each, 
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They entitle the holder to four years tuition, or a saving of nearly $100 in the 
four years. ; 

The following three Editorial items were prepared for the August number. 
By an oversight in the printing department they failed to appear. 

Ce contentious Elder.’—-From the proceedings of the Classis of Mercers- 
burg, as recently published in the AZessenger, we learn that, in the opinion of the 
stated clerk, at least, they have “a contentious elder” in the bounds of that 
venerable body, who seems to be a great annoyance to them. No particulars 
are given, so that we are left only to guess in what respects he is contentious. 
But the offender seems to have been tried and found guilty, and now the penalty 
is inflicted. He is branded as contentious. No doubt the case may be a very 
clear one to the worthy stated clerk, and those of his mind, and they suppose 
themselves justified in imposing the punishment thus inflicted. At the same 
time it would probably be interesting to know a little more definitely the 
nature of his offence. For, first, it seems he is an ordained elder in the church. 
This makes the alleged charge more serious.. Even the stated clerk of the 
Classis of Mercersburg ought not wantonly to accuse an office-bearer of so 
grievous an offence. If the elder in question is guilty, or really thought to be 
guilty, a charge in the proper form ought to be brought against him. He ought 
to be duly tried, convicted, and then punished according to the Constitution. 

What did he say or do to merit such a sentence as that published? In what 
did his contentiousness consist? There is a “contending’’ which is lawful and 
apostolical: ‘contending for the faith once delivered to the saints,”’ “striving 
lawfully.” There are things and persons coming under that significant exhor- 
tation of Peter (1 Pet. 5: 9) “‘whom resist, steadfast in the faith.” If this was the 
character of the denounced elder’s offence, and possibly it might be, then it 
would clearly be good for our church just now if there were more such cozfen- . 
tious elders. Will the stated clerk give some additional facts in this important 
case? | ; : 

Until the worthy clerk does this, the good peuple of the church at large may 
fee) at liberty to hold their own opinion of the matter. If Classis, or prominent 
members of such bodies, will press partisan measures, in disregard of consti- 
tutional guarantees and rights, they cannot fairly complain of earnest demur- 
rers against the wrong attempted. Majorities, even in the Classis of Mercers- 
burg, are bound by the plain tenor of the Constitution; and minorities, even 
there, may resist unlawful encroachments upon their Christian liberties. To do 
this is not contentiousness, either according to Peter or to Paul, and the peers 
of those who attempt such encroachments should not allow themselves to be 
ifrghtened out of their rights by the growing menaces or violent and bitter de- 
munciations of a school ‘whose master has set them only too many bad examples’ 
in this respect. Other ministers, elders, and members of the church, have rights 
which may not be thus roughly trampled under foot, and of which for the sake 
of the church, as well as for their own sake, they should not allow themselves 
to be deprived. It is time that this Mercersburg rod of terror should be bro- 
ken, no matter by whom it may be shaken or applied. 


Priestly absolution was strangely explained by a worthy elder not long ago, 
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He was told among other things, that Nevinism, as held and advocated by 
some of its leading disciples, taught that a christian who sinned through infir- 
mity, could not obtain assurance of pardon by simply repenting of his sin, con- 
fessing it directly to the Lord Jesus Christ, and humbly seeking forgiveness of 
Him; but that he must receive absolution spoken by some duly appointed officer 
(priest) of the church. Oh! said the surprised elder, that is not their doctrine. 
All they mean ts, that tf an elder of the church falls under discipline (as sus- 
pension) for some public offence, he cannot be restored to his full church privt- 
leges again, excepting by an act of the consistory. Now this worthy brother had 
really been told, and made to believe by his pastor or some other person, that 
the Mercersburg (or rather Lancaster) theologians ‘mean nothing more than 
this by their doctrine of absolution. What will Dr. Gans say to this, and what 
will the Editor of the Afessenger say, after the full-blown and very positive de- 
clarations made in his article some few weeks back? But is it not a shame to 
hood-wink and mislead a sincere and honest elder’s mind in this way, and thus 
get him to countenance a system which he would reject with abhorrefice if he 
properly understood it. Cana school or party which practices such arts, and 
seeks to maintain itself by such deceptions, hope to succeed in the end? Can 
its leading abettors respect themselves? And yet there is reason to believe 
that the case here mentioned is not an exceptional one. Few as they are 
among our elders and laity who side with Nevinism, the number, we are per- 
suaded, would be still smaller if its doctrines were fully understood and its 
scheme were rightly apprehended. . 


At it again.—Article number three, on Dr. (J. W.) Nevin and his antago- 
nists, published in the June Monthly, seems to have silenced one of the favorite 
_ Mercersburg batteries. But in the last issue of Dr. T. G. Apple’s Review, 
the editor seems to feel happy in supposing he has found another lot of ammu- 
nition, and in aiming another volley at us. This time the discovery is, that in 
an address before the Theological Alumni Association (delivered 16 years ago 
in Reading, and afterwards published by request), declarations should have 
been made with which Dr. A. finds himself highly delighted. But there is 
nothing in those declarations which gives the least warrant for the inferences 
which Dr. A. would have drawn from them, or for the impressions he seeks to 
make by his quotation of them. ‘They assume a faithful and honest adherence 
to Reformed doctrines and principles, and they imply no antagonism to the Re- 
formed Dutch or Presbyterian churches, as worthy members of the Reformed 
family. In common with all the leading members and prominent writers of 
the Presbyterian church, the address quoted asserts the historical claims of the 
name Reformed as broader than the distinctive titles of the particular denomi- 
nations referred to. But if we (the Reformed German church) would main- 
tain our share in those claims, we must adhere truly and honestly to the dis- 
tinctive principles of the Reformed church. This Dr. A., and the party with 
which he is so actively identified, have not done. They have abandoned 
Reformed principles in doctrine and worship, and virtually embraced a mixture 
of ultra-Lutheranism and Popery. Having done this, they have so far ceased. 
to be Reformed, and should frankly confess it. 
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Great lamentations resound through all the Romish periodicals, over the 
persecution (!) of the poor Jesuits in Prussia. Very bitter maledictions are. 
heaped upon Bismarck for his horrid barbarity and inhuman despotism in ban- 

ishing from their dearly loved country such devoted subjects and good chris- 
tians! It is represented as one of the most monstrous crimes of history. 
Now, without at all endorsing the State policy of Prussia in this case, we 
would like to have the following simple questions answered : 

1. Has Bismarck or Prussia inflicted any bodily tortures upon those Jesuits, or 
sent out armed emissaries against them with power to take them dead or alive, 
and to subject them when taken to inquisitorial cruelties ? : 

2. Has not Prussia, or Bismarck, as good a right to disband a secret political 
order like the Jesuits, or require them, as esuzts, to quit the country, as the 
Popes of Rome had to send out murderous armies for thé bloody extermination 
of the Waldenses from their own land, or as Pope Gregory XIII. had to order 
a Te Deum, and have a medal struck in honor of the Bartholomew massacre of 
a 100,000 Huguenot Reformed in Paris and France; oras other Popes, or Popery, 
had to perpetuate a thousand atrocities, besides which Bismarck’s act against. 
the Jesuits is play ? 

Will our old friends controlling the columns of the Catholic Standard and 
United States Catholic Register, answer these simple questions honestly and 
unevasively ; and, until they do, will they say what right Papist biters have to. 
howl over, being for once bitten back again. 





BOOK NOTICES. 


From the Presbyterian Board of Publication, 1334 Chestnut-st., 
Philadelphia. 

Romanism the Enemy of Civil Liberty. By the Rev. David Elliott, DD. 
This brief and unpretending tract treats of a subject of momentous significance.. 
It treats it, also, in a style and spirit characteristic of the venerable and amiable: 
author, to which the most captious Romanist, or the most sensitive crypto- 
papist can take no just exception. The title assumes a fact which, of course, is 
offensive to the friends of popery, open or concealed. But the charge of 
rough, rabid, or vulgar abuse of popery cannot be brought in here. The writer 
deals with facts and evidence in their support, and calmly draws legitimate 
inferences from them, What he offers, as well as the general argument, merits. 
earnest consideration. 

Let none turn from such a consideration of the subject because they may 
dislike controversy, or feel averse to what have been decried as anti-popery 
tirades. There has been a mode of warfare which was offensive, even though 
directed against papal errors and evils. And Romanists, as well as some Pro- 
testants by name, have taken advantage of such impolitic polemics. But these 
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Protestants should not allow themselves to shut their eyes and ears against all 
warnings of the dangers threatening from popery, because warnings have at 
times been uttered with what may have seemed undue noise and malediction.. _ 

If Romanism is what Dr. Elliott, the aged author attempts to prove it, and.» 
_ we think with painfully clear demonstrations, all should know it and acquaint 
_ themselves with the grounds on which the charge of its enmity to civil liberty 
rests. Ifit is not, letits friends take up the evidence given in this tract and 
fairly refute it. , 

“Tracts for the People’ --twelve. By Dr. Plumer. ‘His name is a guarantee 
for their practical value. Among their subjects, are The Martyrdom of Poly- 
carp, The Conversion of Dr. Gurley, Naaman the Syrian, One Wrong Step, 
etc. 

Six books for little people, by Mrs. Mary J. Hildeburn, and entitled “Archie 
and Pussy Stories.’ They are neatly placed in a box, and would form a 
miniature and inviting little library for any worthy boy or girl. They all 
contain also the best of reading matter, and will be eagerly read by any persons 
whoprocurethem. The box would make a very acceptable gift, and will always: 
carry gladness and good with it. | 

fluman Anatomy, Physiology and Hygiene. A text-book for schools, 
academies, colleges and families. By Joseph C. Martindale, M. D., late 
principal of Madison Grammar School. Eldridge& Brother, Phila. $1.30. | 

This is an excellent elementary text-book, with its matter well arranged, and. 
the chief facts of the science concisely presented. Technicalities, unnecessary 
details and speculations, are omitted ; but the essential truths of human anatomy 
and physiology are clearly but briefly set forth. The hygienic part is most 
judiciously executed, and is very useful. It includes directions and much 
valuable information respecting the care of the sick, the means of preserving 
health, poisons and their antidotes, disinfectants, etc., etc. It has a copious 
index and glossary of diseases and medical terms. It is also handsomely 
printed and finely illustrated. 


Report of the Commissioner of Education. 1871. Asa book of 
carefully collected and well-arranged facts and statistics, this volume is of great 
value, and entitles the Commissioner of Education to the hearty thanks of all’ - 
interested in the subject. But it possesses in addition, the special merit of 
demonstrating, by the best sort of evidence, the high estimate set upon the 
intellectual culture of the masses,in a country ruled predominantly by the 
spirit of evangelical Protestantism. In this view the report before us invites 
the careful study of all true Christian philanthropists. We do not hold that 
_ the education of man’s intellect is all that he needs, or the chief thing that he 
needs to secure his well-being. But we do maintain, that true Christianity and: 
efforts to promote the education of the whole people, will ever go together, and 
that a church which after having in its power the training of a people for hun- 
dreds of years——like the Romish Church in Ireland, Spain, Italy, Mexico, &c.— 
allow the masses to remain in utter ignorance of everything but what may help 
to keep them in bondage to superstition, or in servile subjection to a priesthoods 
so far proves itself lacking in one of the essential marks of a true church. It 
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- is worthy of note, and we feel bound to point to the fact,that for reports like this 
the world is indebted to such eminently Protestant governments as Prussia and 


the United States. 


From ¥% B. Lippincott & Co., Philadelphia. 

Good Words. No official announcement has yet been made of a successor to 
the late lamented Editor of this excellent Monthly, although it has been reported 
that Charles Kingsley will be the man. The August number is profusely illus- 
trated, and opens with an appreciative sketch of its late editor, Norman Mac- 
leod, D.D. It has also papers on Friends in Council, Summers Long Ago, 
Sermons Preached before the Queen, The Death of Columba, Lost in the Bush, 
Wanderings in Spain, Observations of Jupiter, &c. 

Sunday Magazine for August, presents the continuation of the Vicar’s Daugh- 
ter, How to Study the Old Testament, Premiums Paid to Experience, Margaret, 
The Resurection of the Dead, and Charity in London, with the new articles, 
St. Luke’s Narrative of the Passion, The Man Wanted when He is Gone, The 
Story of a Scottish Rock, by W. G. Blaikie, D.D.; A Sunday on a Coral Island, 

_Editor’s Room. Edited by Dr. Guthrie, and republished in this country by Je 
B.. Lippincott & Co., at $2.75 a year. 3 


From Scribner, Armstrong & Co., 654 Broadway, New York. 

A Hidden Lifé and other Poems. By George MacDonold, LL.D., Author 

of “Within and Without.’ 12mo., pp: 286, $1.50. 1872. — 

This book takes. its title from its first piece, a poem of sixty pages, and is then _ | 
made of poems, sonnets, organ songs, &c. There is a pleasant variety in the © 
subjects of thése different poetical effusions, and often, if there was not one sad 

lack, they might be as richiy edifying as they are often entertaining. That Jack 

is the name and the spirit of Jesus as the divine, atoning and saving One. 
Sometimes do we meet with the Man, Christ and Jesus; but never the God 
Man, in whom the fulness of all supplies for the soul’s needs, richly dwells. 
Yet, as a whole, the work is alike pleasant and entertaining. | 





MONTHLY SUMMARY. 


REFORMED (GERMAN) CHuRCH—Afinisterial Changes.—Rev. S. B. Yockey 
~has accepted the call from the church at Xenia, O. 
Rev J. W. Alspach, of Stoutsville, O., has accepted a call from St. John’s 
charge, Shanksville, Somerset co., Pa. 
Rev. Walter E. Krebs having removed from Irwin, Westmoreland co., Pa., 
to Lancaster, Pa., his correspondents will please address him at the latter place. 
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Rey. Casper Scheel has accepted a call from the charge at Uniontown, O, 
His post-office address has been changed to Greentown, Stark co., O. 

Rey. J. C. Hauser has resigned the charge at Frederick, Md., and will remove 
to Baltimore. 


ADDITIONS TO THE CHURCHES.—Astoria charge, IIl., (Rev. S. N. King), 20 
by confirmation, 1 by letter; Stonington, Il., 11; Shelbyville charge, 12; Kit- 
-taning, Pa. (Rev. L. B. Leasure), 6 by certificate. 


ORDINATION AND INSTALLATION.—Rev. A. E. Truxal was ordained and 
installed pastor of the Somerset charge. Rev. David B. Lady was ordained 
_and installed pastor of the Mt. Pleasant charge, on Sunday, August 14th. 


CORNER-STONE LAYING.—On July 14th the corner-stone of a new church of 
St. Martin’s congregation in Stark co., Ohio, was laid. The corner-stone of a 
new church in Riegelsville, Pa., was laid on the 7th August. The corner-stone of 
Emanuel’s church, West Philadelphia was laid on Sunday, July 14th. The 
- corner-stone of a new church at Sugar Grove, Fairfield co., O., was laid on 
July 19th. The corner-stone of a ‘new church at Altamont, Ill., was laid on 
2 Thursday, July 25th. The corner-stone of the church in Titusville, Pa., was 
laid on Sunday, June 23d.. The corner-stone of Trinity Reformed church in 
Coplay, Pa., was laid on Sunday, July 28th. The corner-stone of a new church 
for St. Martin’s congregation, in Stark co., Ohio, was laid on July 14th. 


MorAviAN.—The statistical tables for 1871 report in all the provinces 16,631 
communicants, and 27,201 “totals,’”’ to which the total of the congregations in 
the foreign missions, 1870, should be added, bringing the entire total to 96,055. 
It is estimated beside, that in the “ diaspora,’ on the continent of Europe, at 
- least 100,000 persons are in spiritual connection with the church. 


THE Lama Sodma Gjalzan, whom we have mentioned several times as re- 
_ ceiving instruction fromthe Moravian missionaries in Thibet, have been received 
into the church by baptism, under the name of Nathaniel. He is the son of 
the Prime Minister of Thibet. 


THE Moravian, speaking of the relative age of missionary societies, says: 
“‘Tt is not a matter of any particular importance, but the fact is that the Society 
of the United Brethren for propagating the Gospel was organized at Bethlehem, 
Pennsylvania, in the year 1787, and was incorporated by the Legislature of 
Pennsylvania in the following year (1788). Itis the oldest foreign missionary 
society in the country. Its special aim was the support of missions among the 
Indians. ‘The female missionary societies of the congregations at Bethlehem, 
_ Nazareth and Litiz, are each more than fifty years old.” 


THE Canada Presbyterians have a mission at Prince Albert settlement on the 
Saskatchewan, where are 116 persons. The morning service in English, is 
attended by about 70 persons. They appear to be of mixed race, and it is said 
' that much progress has not been made with the pure Indians. The mission 
' property is estimated at $5000. : 


NEW VOLUMES. 


THE HOUSE OF GOD. 


EMILY ASHTON. By Miss M. E. Lee. Four engravings, 
312 pp. 16mo. $1; post. 16c. Apleasant story of perseverance 
in seeking the best gifts of acquiescence in self-denying providences, 
and of triumphs of grace. 

LEONORE’S TRIALS, or Learning to Follow Jesus. Three 


engravings, 280 pp. 16 mo. $1.25 ; post. 16c. One of the best 
books of its class—of quiet but well-sustained interest, and one that 
may help many to find Christ. 


ABOUT SPIRITUALISM. By Rev. E. F. Burr, D.D. 18mo. 
Cloth 20c., post. 4c. ; paper 5c., post. 2c. on two copies. 


The Temptation in the Desert. 


Lessons from Christ’s conflict and victory. By Rev. A. F. 





Dickson. Full of striking and profitable suggestions on this ever- 


memorable and very significant passage in our Lord’s life. The 
teacher of youth, the tempted and the troubled Christian, will find 
it valuable. 144 pp. 18 mo. 4oc.; post. 8c. 


American Tract Society, Penna. Branch, 
H. N. THISSELL, 
1408 Chestnut Street, Philadelphia. 


WM. PAINTER & CO., 


BANKEBS, 
No. 36 SOUTH THIRD STREET, 
PHILADELPHIA. 








DEALERS IN ALL ISSUES OF 


GOVERNMENT SECURITIES. 


Gold, Stocks and Bonds 


BOUGHT AND SOLD ON COMMISSION, 


AT THE 
PHILADELPHIA AND NEW VORK STOCK BOARDS. 





g@S" Deposits received and Interest alowed by special agreement. 


e 


URSINUS COLLEGE, 


FREELAND, MONTGOMERY COUNTY, PA. 





ACADEMIC DEPARTMENT. 


The Fatt Term of this popular Boarding School for Young 
Men opened SEPTEMBER 2, 1872, and continue sixteen weeks. Instruction 
given by a corps of competent teachers in. the elementary and higher branches 
of an English and Classical education, in German and other Modern Languages, 
in Music, Drawing and Painting. 3 

TERMS for Boarding and Tuition (French, Music, Drawing 


and Painting extra), at the rate of $180 for the school year of 40 weeks. 


a 


COLLEGIATE DEPARTMENT. 


The College proper is distinct from the Academic Department. Its sessions 
correspond with those of the Academic Department. Applications for admission to the 
-several classes can be made at any time. 


The Facutty consists of the following gentlemen: 


J. H. A. BOMBERGER, D.D., Presipent, Professor of Mental 
and Moral Philosophy, &c. 


Rev. H. W. SUPER, A.M., Vice PRESIDENT, Professor of Mathe- 
matics, Mechanics, &c. ; 

J; SHELLEY WEINBERGER, A.M., Professor of Latin and 
Greek Languages, &c. 


REv. JOHN VAN HAAGEN, A. M., Professor of German, His- 
tory, &c. | 


SAMUEL V. RUBY, Esg., A.M., Professor of Natural Sciences, © 
Belles Letters, &c. 


J. W. SUNDERLAND, A. M., L.D.D., Professor of Geology, 
' Chemistry and Botany. 


WILLIAM H. SNYDER, Instructor in the Academic Depart- 
ment. : 
A full Theological course has been added for the free use of those who may 
wish to avail themselves of it i 
8@S> For further information regarding terms, etc., apply to 
J. H. A. BOMBERGER, 
Freeland, Montgomery County, Penna. 


THE 


REFORMED CHURCH 
MONTHLY. 


Vot. V—OCTOBER, 1872.—-No. 10. 


THE PATIENCE OF SAINTS. 


No Christian virtue is more earnestly enjoined in the sacred 
Scriptures than patience, and none is more warmly commended. 
It is represented asa grace which the believer will constantly 
need, and which he should, therefore, carefully cultivate. Even 
faith, and hope, and love, cannot thrive, or even work aright, 
without it. Hence, patience is often closely associated with them 
in the word of God, as being a necessary quality of each. Only 
by ‘‘ possessing their souls in patience,” and letting it ‘‘ have its 
perfect work,’’ can Christians properly meet the requirements of | 
their heavenly calling, or attain to its blissful end. Indeed, it is 
impossible for them to be true ‘‘ followers of the Lamb,’’ unless 
they are ‘‘companions of Jesus in patience.’’ ‘‘ Looking unto 
Him’’ they are to see the brightest example of this virtue, and to 
learn the strongest reasons for practicing it, even under the sorest 
trials of life. 

If they are passing through bitter tribulations, they are exhorted 
so to bear all, that tribulation may work patience. As those 
called to run a race, they are admonished to run it with patience. 
In their work for Christ and His cause, they must perseveringly 
‘‘bring forth fruit with patience.’’ Only through patience can they 
expect to inherit the promises. And this virtue is set forth as 
something so notable and distinctive of the true children of God, 
that it is called emphatically ‘‘the patience of the saints.’’ 

But frequently as this grace is brought to notice in the Scrip- 
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tures, and strongly as they urge Christians to cultivate it, it is not 
always held in due esteem or cherished and admired according to 
its true merits and importance. In this respect there seems to be 
a fashion (as some one says), for certain doctrines and virtues, as 
for garments and social usages. ‘There are times when special 
‘prominence is given by one set to a certain doctrine or class of 
doctrines, so that go where you please you are sure to hear ser- 
mons, lectures and discussions about them, to the strange neglect 
of some other doctrines equally deserving of attention. Thus, for 
instance, in some churches and neighborhoods, the one great and 
ever repeated theme, may be ‘‘ organic Christianity,’’ with tedious 
and often very discordant variations upon the kindred subjects of 
churchliness, Baptismal regeneration, the priestly functions of the 
ministry, and the like. As in the case of social fashions, persons 
of some position and influence take the lead, set the example, and 
others heedlessly or slavishly follow them. 

But we do not remember that ever the doctrine and duty of 
‘Christian patience have had their turn in this respect. In Apos- 
tolic times, and in the primitive church, the theme was a favorite 
‘one, and as may be seen in the Gospels and other parts of the 
New Testament, was often talked of. Now, however, it is com- 
monly crowded out by topics which seem to be thought more 
pleasant or more important. Surely, this oversight or undervalu- 
‘ation of so excellent and indispensable a virtue, and one so 
divinely approved and recommended, cannot be justified. It is 
neither right nor wise. Let the error be corrected. 

Patience, taking the word in its literal sense, is what may be 
called a passive virtue. In this sense it consists in quietly and 
meekly bearing and suffering whatever trials and afflictions may 
‘fall to our lot, as sent upon us by the Lord, or permitted to over- 
take us, for His glory in our submissive endurance of them, and 
for our good. 

According to the Scriptural representations of it, Putlendc in- 
volves action as well as suffering. There must be a’*“ patient con- 
tinuance in well-doing,’’ as well as a meek and uncomplaining 
endurance of afflictions. To be true followers of those who 
‘‘ through faith and patience have inherited the promises,”’ requires 
-not only the meekness but the untiring zeal and energy of Moses. 
To the resignation of Job must be added the courage and persever- 
ing activity of Joshua, and Nehemiah, and Elijah, among the 
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prophets of the Old Testament; and of Peter and Paul among 
the Apostles of the New Testament. Patience must work as well 
as watt, each in its season. | 

Indeed, it often requires more hardy, resolute, courageous effort 
to go forward patiently in any good work to“be done, than would 
‘be needed in submitting to persecution for undertaking it. Peter . 
and John needed more in continuing to preach the gospel in 
Jerusalem after they were forbidden, under heavy threats to do 
so, than when they were “put in hold’’ by the angry priests 
and Pharisees. Paul and Silas needed more in bearing the mes- 
sage of salvation from town to town, in the face of bitter Opposi - 
tion and odious contempt, than when they were cast into the 
prison at Philippi. 

Now, this is a part of patience which generally needs to be 
specially considered and urged. When a Christian is sick, be- 
reaved, wronged, or in any way afflicted in his person, he knows 
well that he should bear all with patient fortitude and meekness. 
And he may commonly be willing to do so. He bows to the rod, 
or suffers his trial, without a murmuring word, feeling that it is 
“* good for him to be afflicted.’’ 

If, however, he is well, has no special burden of sorrow put 
upon him, but is simply required by the nature of his profession 
and calling to pursue a course of duty marked out for him by the 
work of God and the peculiar circumstances surrounding him, he 
often finds himself tempted to grow weary, and yield to some 
hindrances or difficulties which may rise in his way. 

Much of the work required to be done in helping onward the 
cause of Christ, demands more patience than many are ready to 
exercise. If the results desired could be secured in a day, or in a 
year, they could hold out. But when they find, after a day ora 
year of toil that little or no apparent progress has been made, or 
that matters appear to be less promising than at‘ the start, they 
become disheartened. Then their faith and patience fail. They 
are like the Israelites wandering in the desert, or like the dis- 
couraged prophet under the juniper tree. Of being “ faint yet 
pursuing,’ they know nothing, and they seem unwilling to learn 
the lesson. | 

The ‘‘ God of patience’’ waits and works forty years long with 
a rebellious and perverse people. The ‘Captain of our salva- 
tion’”’ never shrank from His toils because of the contradiction of 
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sinners. But those who have much more reason to endure hard- 
ness as good soldiers of Christ, or, looking unto Him to run with 
patience their race, are often found ready to halt, and give up the 
conflict or the work, if stubborn difficulties beset their course. 

How often in the history of Christianity has this weakness of 
many believers, and of very sincere believers, too, been exhibited. 
They have had ardent desires to serve the Lord, and shown great 
earnestness in the labors in their vineyard. They were never heard 
complaining that they were required to bear the heat and burden 
of the day, whilst others were standing idle in the market-place. 
It was their delight to be able to work for Him who had done so 
much for them, and that they could bear heat for a cause so 
heavenly. Very zealous for the Lord of hosts, they might 
always be seen in the front ranks, in the field, or most busy ~ 
in the vineyard. As long as they could go on lengthening the 
cords and strengthening the stakes, none molesting them or 
making them afraid, they could sing while they worked, and work 
‘on while they sung. 

Such patient zeal when the course was clear, might have led one 
to hope that it would not grow weary or faint when opposition 
arose and hindrances were thrown in its way. But this hope is 
often disappointed. ‘The most cheerful and patient worker under 
sunshine, may grow weak and despondent under clouds, and rain, 
and storm. Especially if the rain or the storm washes away the 
track, or causes a rock from the mountain to roll down upon it, 
or if the flood sweeps away the embankment and deluges the field 
ready for harvest with the overflowing water, then patient flees 
and hopeless despair comes in and bears down every Christian . 
grace. . 

Satan and the world, and those who with cunning craftiness 
engage in schemes for perverting the Gospel, and gaining a 
victory for their own measures, well understand the power of this 
infirmity. They know how prone many, even of the most de- 
voted friends, of the truth are to yield to continued hostility and 
opposition, and becoming impatient of such antagonisms, and the 
temporary successes which may seem to attend them, to throw 
down their arms, cast away their confidence, and abandon the 
better cause. 

But this should not be. It has ever been the experience of true 
Christianity, to meet with difficulties and hindrances, not only 
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from without, but from within. As a stream, it has been allowed 

to run quietly and unobstructed in its course. Offences must need 

come, and are continually arising. From age to age attempts will 

ever be repeated to change the true doctrines and pure worship of 
the church, and to substitute errors and superstitions, and idle 

ceremonies in their place. And whilst such tares may be sown 
over the field and take root in a night, it may require many days 

before they can be gotten out of the field again. * 

Should the field be forsaken because some evil hands have sought 
to injure it with tares? Shall a Christian throw down his im- 
plements and quit his work in that field, beeause he cannot at 
once rush in and in an hour or two root out the mischief? What 
does his Lord say about it? Turn to the place, (Matthew 13:29, 
30,) and see. 

It would be pleasant of course if ‘‘ the devices of Satan’’ in his 
persistent attempts to frustrate the plan of redemption, and to 
embarrass the Christian in his work, could be detected at once, 
and put to naught as soon as met with and discovered. But 
usually they cannot. They are too cunningly plotted, too adroitly 
plied, and too determinedly pressed for that. And if those who 
fall in with them, whether by being deceived or with design, are 
willing to persist in their evil work, renewing their attempts as 
often as they may be foiled, holding on in their course though 
frequently driven back, then most surely the Christian should not 
allow his zeal to languish or his faith to fail. 

That it may be exceedingly painful and trying to have to en- 
counter certain kinds of difficulties, and give time, and labor, and 
anxious thought to the correction of bold and impudent evils 
“which should not exist, is all true. All who are ever called to 
pass through such experiences will readily admit this. If, how- 
ever, times and circumstances call for such work, it is the work to 
be done. And thete should be as much patience exercised in 
doimg it, as in any other work of a more pleasant kind. Uproot- 
ing errors, clearing the field of weeds, is not, of course, as agree- 
able to the Christian heart as sowing the good seed of the kings 
dom, or gathering sheafs to be laid at the Master’s feet. But 
if there are weeds to be cleared away, or errors to be rooted 
out, that is the work to be done at the time. And the faithful 
servant should be as willing to do that work, when needful, as to do 
any other work. He should be willing, also, to allow all the time 
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needful for the work to be done, and done wisely and well. Even 
if he finds, after he has gone on awhile, until he thought the evil 
remedied, that the shrewd adversary has been following from 
behind, and repeating his evil acts, the Christian must not give 
up, but go at his toil again, and thus prove himself stronger in 
patience than the foe. : 

Here, then, is a point at which, in one way at least, we may 
learn ‘‘ the patience of the saints.’’ Let the lesson be laid to 
heart. Let their example inspire every one, in every church, who 
may be tried as they were. Let that example, and above all, the 
rich reward which crowned their perseverance, encourage all to 
cherish and imitate a virtue by which, through grace, faith, hope, 
and charity, have ever gained an intimate victory over the world, 
the flesh and the devil. 





THE HELMET. 


“ THOUGH faint my prayers and cold my love, 
My steadfast hope shall not remove 

While Jesus intercedes above. 

Against me earth and hell combine, 

But on my side is power Divine; 

Jesus is all, and He is mine.” 


“ The Helmet of Salvation.’’—Eph. vi., 17. 


The head is protected by the helmet, which, for that reason, is: 
a necessary part of the armor. : 

The girdle, the breast-plate, the shoes, the shield, are all incom- 
plete without a helmet. In all ages this has been used in some 
form or other. The Roman legionaries, and the visored knights, 
of the middle ages wore it; and in every age, whenever the bro 
sword, or the battle-axe, or the spear, or any kind of Sadia hand 
weapon has had to be met, this armor for the head has been worn. 

This it was, in conjunction with similar protection for other 
parts of the body, which made the battles fought during what are 
called the ages of chivalry, on the whole, so bloodless. It was. 
hardly possible to kill a man whose head was defended by a 
helmet, and his body with a coat of mail. Unless his foe had. 
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strength enough to cut through brass or steel witha scimitar or an — 
axe, he might be thrown down or unhorsed, but hardly killed. 
While the breast-plate defended the heart, and the helmet the 
head, a man might ride through an armed troop with little dam- 
age. ‘The conditions of warfare were strangely different then from 
what they are now; there was little danger of their lives for the 
brave and the strong; and with such weapons as were then in use, 
this comparative security depended mainly on the helmet. 

What is the helmet in the Christian"warfare ? St. Paul answers. 
in our text: ‘*The helmet of salvation.”’ : 

We might have found it difficult to understand this expression, 
but for another. In1 Thes. v. 8, we read as ditoees ‘¢ Let us. 
who are of the day be sober, putting on the breast-plate of faith 
and love, and for an helmet, the hope of salvation.”’ 

The resemblance and the difference between the two expres- 
sions, are both very striking. ‘‘ The breast-plate of righteous-— 
ness,’ and ‘‘the helmet of salvation,’’ are here replaced by ‘‘the 
breast-plate of faith and love,’’ and the helmet of ‘‘the hope of 
salvation.’’ We must neither separate them nor identify them; 
they must throw light on each other, and yet there must be some: 
reason why the two expressions are used. 

If we examine carefully the first pair of expressions, the nature 
of the difference between them will become plain. Weare justified 
by faith, and love is the first fruit of faith. And in the double 
expression for the breast-plate we have in the one the justification. 
itself ; and in the other, its channel and its fruit. The righteous- 
ness of Christ is our breast-plate, which we receive by faith, and 
which results in love. 

This suggests to us the signification of the second pair: the dis. 
tinction between them. ‘‘ We are saved,’’ so St. Paul says, ‘by 
hope ;’’ where hope is used as nearly equivalent to faith. Faith 
and hope are not the same; but when St. Paul says, ‘‘ We are saved 
by hope,’’ it is the same thing as when salvation is said to be by 
faith. In the sense in which hope is here used, it cannot exist 
without faith, as the words which follow show: ‘*What a man 
seeth, wl y doth he yet hope for?’’ Szlvation is the blessing which 
hope brings ; that hope which is only faith in another form, hope 
in Christ, dependence upon Him, brings salvation; salvation 
possessed, or the hope of salvation which brings it, is armor for 
the Christian’s head, 
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We are taught, in fact, by this a lesson of first-rate importance 
in the Christian life and Christian warfare: that there is no safety 
for the Christian except in the constant appropriation of present 
salvation. The first real step in the Christian life, that which 
brings a man really into the number of Christ’s people, is the 
trusting for salvation to Christ. God has been pleased to appoint 
that salvation shall be embraced by faith. By faith the soul be- 
comes one of the true soldiers of Jesus Christ. Believing in that 
present salvation which comes from the work of Christ, he enters 
on thisconflict. He partakes in thesalvation in which he believes. 

We cannot too clearly remember, that in this matter God has so 
tied together believing and blessing that, according to our faith, 
so itis done unto us. It is when any one accepts present salva- 
tion, salvation comes; when he really begins to believe in Jesus 
Christ for the forgiveness of sins, the forgiveness comes ; when he 
really trusts in Jesus Christ for acceptance with God, the accept- 
ance comes ; when he trusts in Jesus Christ for righteousness, the 
righteousness comes; when he trusts in Jesus Christ to make him 
holy and bring his will into subjection to God’s will, the holiness 
comes, and his will is moulded after God’s will. ~All the parts of 
salvation come with believing, and so there is a sense in which it 
may be said that the hope of salvation is salvation. 

What our text teaches us is this: that as the Christian life and 
Christian warfare commences in this hope of salvation, so is it the 
Christian’s armor in the fight to keep this hope fastened like a 
helmet to his head. | 

The hope of salvation has an effect on all that we do. Two 
great motives, hope and fear, have a mighty influence on human 
conduct, both of which may relate to the present as well as the 
future. We hope only ffor what is unseen, but not of necessity 
only for what is future ; that may be hoped for which is present, 
though unseen. It is a deeply interesting question, whether hope 
or fear has the greatest influence on the mind. Ithink it must be 
answered, that whatever is present produces a deeper impression 
than what is future. When hope and fear both relate to the pres- 
ent, hope is stronger than fear; fear cannot really make a man 
please God; what is done under its influence, is at best done in a 
servile manner. But when we hope in Him, that is, trust Him, 
depend upon Him for present blessings, then that hope makes 
everything easy. 
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We only pray aright when we have a hope of being heard ; if 
we think that God does not hear us, or doubt whether He hears, 
then there isno such thing as really praying. The life of prayer de- 
pends on our hope in the hearer of prayer. When we have some 
duty to perform which we find difficult, what makes it easy, is our 
full trust in Him; nothing makes it so impossible to do anything 
aright as any question as to God’slove. When some doubt arises 
on that point, the hands hang down and the knees become feeble; 
then we can do nothing aright. This runs through the whole of 
our Christian life. Nothing is so essential as our continual hoping 
in God’s salvation to enable us in all things to do His will ; and, 
as it is necessary in everything else, so is it necessary in the Chris- 
tian conflict. We must have for an helmet the hope of salvation. 

We will examine how the possession of present salvation and 
the hope of it, which is, in other words, the knowledge of it by 
faith, enables us to resist in the spiritual conflict. 

We may be tempted to attach an undue value to earthly things ; 
much of the temptation to which the Christian is exposed, consists 
in this. That which is seen and present, exercises a very strong 
influence over the mind; this may show itself in a great many 
different ways; sometimes things and sometimes persons have this 
power. The things of this present evil world may seem so attract- 
ive as to bind down the heart, and keep it from soaring upwards ; 
or it may be that the heart may be drawn-away from God by affec- 
tion for one who is not God’s child; or perhaps the fear of man 
it is which bringeth a snare. This sometimes leads to the doing 
of what is sinful, or hinders from the doing what is right, or pre- 
vents the confession of Jesus Christ before men. No one can tell 
how great is the power of what is seen and present ; it acts witha 
force which often seems to be irresistible. In the Christian war- 
fare this must never be forgotten. We want to do God’s will, to 
please Him, to live to His glory; but a whole array of earthly 
things comes in our way and hindersus. A troop of earthly affec- 
tions strikes across our path; we find on the one hand this great 
temptation, and on the other hand the command, “Set your 
affections on things above, not on things on the earth ;’’ and the 
conflict seems hard, and the result doubtful. Now, observe how 
the helmet of salvation shelters the Christian, and gives him the 
victory. For what does St. Paul say? ‘If ye then be risen with 
Christ, s2ek those things which are above, where Christ sitteth on 
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the right hand of God. Set your affections on things above, not 
on things on the earth ; for ye are dead, and your life is hid with 
Christ in God.’’ It is by salvation present, though unseen, that 
the Christian is to resist the allurements of what is present and. 
seen. He does not look at what is future, but at what is present. 
Salvation present it is which alone can destroy the power of this 
temptation. Present salvation enables a man to say, 


‘Oh what, if I am Christ’s, 
Is earthly gain or loss ?” 


Present salvation enables him to say, ‘‘Whom have I in heaven 
but Thee ? and there is none upon earth I desire in comparison 
to Thee.’’ Present salvation enables him to listen to the words, 
«Fear thou not, for 1am with thee; be not dismayed, for I am 
thy God. Who art thou, that thou shouldest be afraid of a man 
that shall die, and of the son of man that shall be made as naught, 
and forgettest the Lord thy Maker?’’ The hope of salvation, the 
knowledge of being one with Christ, safe in Christ, gives a power 
of resistance to this temptation which nothing else can give. 
What is future, however great, has much less power than what is. 
present; and he will go most safely through the world’s allure- 
ments, and dare most bravely the world’s frown, and rise most 
upward in spite of all that tends to drag him downwards, who 
holds fast his hope, who rejoices in the present blessedness of 
Christ’s people, who wears upon his head the helmet of salvation. 
We may be tempted by some imbred corruption of our own 
heart. ‘‘Every man,’’ says St. James, ‘“‘is tempted when he is. 
led away of his own lust and enticed.’’ Here again the helmet 
of salvation has its use, and effects that which nothing else can. 
When Joseph was tempted to great sin, ‘‘ How shall I do this. 
great wickedness, and sin against God ?”’ was using the helmet of 
salvation ; it was as much as saying, ‘‘ Though I am but a slave in 
Egypt, I am aservant of God, a child of God, and cannot sin 
against him.’’ When Nehemiah was tempted to cowardice, he 
used his helmet when he said, ‘‘ Shall such a one as I am flee !’” 
And it is the use of this armor, of this helmet which Paul recom- 
mends, in order to overcome the temptation to nourish feelings of 
anger and bitterness; for it is to the fact of present salvation he 
appeals: ‘‘ Let all bitterness, and wrath, and anger, and clamor, 
and evil speaking, be put away trom you, with all malice ; and be 
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ye kind to one another, tender-hearted, forgiving one another.’” 
And then, since this is often a difficult matter, a hard conflict, he 
in fact bids them put on the helmet of salvation, by reminding 
them of this: ‘‘ Even as God for Christ’s sake hath forgiven you.”’ 
In contending with all the manifold corruptions: of our own heart, 

unless the hope of salvation remains clear and bright, we shall. 
certainly fail. It is asure sign of danger, or rather perhaps the 
cause of it, when this helmet is unloosed. Nothing is more dan- 
gerous than to doubt of our own salvation; without having salva- 
tion we cannot carry on this inward warfare, and without know-- 
ing we have it, when there comes a cloud over the soul in this. 
respect, every inward sin gains double power, and we have no 
strength to resist it. It certainly needs an effort to wear this. 
helmet; like other helmets, it cannot be worn without some trou- 
ble ; but if you look carefully you will find that it is when through 
indolence you have ceased to keep that helmet on your head, when 
through carelessness:the hope of salvation has been growing less 
bright, then is just the moment when the lusts of your own heart: 
begin to regain their lost ascendancy. ‘There is always a tempta- 
tion when sin is felt to give up thinking of God’s love, and of our 
relationship to Him. Nothing can be so unwise; it is like taking 
off the helmet because wearied with the fight; on the contrary,. 
then is the very time forbinding it on afresh. Whensin is power- 
ful, when some lust within struggles hard for dominion, be it what. 
it may, grasp afresh the fact of salvation, look at the blessedness: 
of being a Christian, say with the energy of one whose life depends: 
upon it, ‘I believe in the forgiveness of sins.’? That is, to wear 
the helmet. 

We may be tempted, directly to unbelief. When this is the 
substance of the temptation, it is, in fact, Satan aiming his blow 
at the helmet. Nothing makes the enemy more angry than to see 
the Christian wearing this helmet of salvation ; it is that which he 
longs most to assault, and finds it must answer his purpose to. 
attempt. The shield of faith, as we have seen, keeps many blows. 
from reaching the head at all. So long as that is diligently and: 
skillfully used, the thrusts of Satan will not reach the helmet; but 
the least failure in faith may allow some weapon to come and fall 
upon the helmet, and endanger the head. Then, above all. 
things, you must hold fast the hope of salvation; on no account 
whatever must you let it go. Our great enemy has many weapons: 
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to aim against this part of the Christian armor. He can collect 
together the innumerable proofs there are of our sinfulness, the 
sin of our prayers, the sins of our study of Scripture, our coldness, 
formality, want of growth in knowledge and grace, insincerities, 
inconsistencies, spiritual dullness, and all the results of his own 
temptations, and use them as so many grounds for being doubtful 
of salvation. He can charge the holy confidence of the Chris- 
tian with presumption ; he has sometimes succeeded in making 
the hope of salvation seem sinful, and persuading the Christian 
soldier in the heat of the conflict to tear it from his head. When 
you find the weapons aimed at this, you cannot doubt their source. 
It is the enemy himself who is engaging in the conflict; but he 
very often uses other hands; he uses sermons, books, conversa- 
tions of Christian men, and even perverted texts out of God’s own 
‘Word. He loves to hide himself when he assaults, and especially 
‘when he assaults in this way; but though he hides himself, the 
‘Christian need never doubt who it is; nor must he on any accoun 
whatever let his helmet go. 3 

What is it which entitles a man to wear this helmet ? The hel- 
met is salvation, and the right to wear it springs from being one 
with Christ. For in Isaiah lix, 17, He is said Himself to have 
the’breast-plate of righteousness, and the helmet of salvation on 
His head. Those may wear it who are one with Him; all such 
have salvation in Him; the hope of salvation is theirs because 
they are His; and become His by believing, by trusting in Him. 
‘The salvation itself has been won for us by His work ; He has given 
Himself for our sins. In this way He has actually obtained salva- 
‘tion for us. It isareal thing obtained by Him of which he makes 
us partakers. It is obtained by trusting Him with our salvation, 
‘by committing our souls to Him, and accepting as ours the salva- 
tion which is His. And then it is kept in the same way. We 
hold it fast by faith. ‘Cast not away, therefore, your confidence, 
which hath great recompense of reward; for ye have need of 
patience, that after ye have done the will of God ye might receive 
the promise.’’ We must by all means hold fast our confidence. 
In hours of perplexity and conflict, in hours of deep temptation, 
when the wicked one is near, in those fierce struggles with our 
own corrupt nature, of which all Christians have more or less ex- 
perience, we must jealously guard our hope of salvation. It is a 
precious possession, and that the enemy knows so well, that he will 
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take every pains he can to rob you of it. Let nothing persuade 
you to part with it. Be sober and hope to the end. 

Those who are not Christ’s soldiers cannot have Christ’s helmet. 
This is the very thing which some of you so much need. The hope 
of salvation you do not possess ; then what you want is to be ar- 
rayed with a helmet. Christ Jesus arms.all his soldiers with it. 
He gives it to each of them on believing. In the heart of each 
there springs up a child-like confidence, a blessed consciousness 
of being safe in Jestis, and saved by Jesus. Salvation, and the 
hope of it, from that time forward, is armor for the head. God. 
grant you may begin to wear the helmet and to fight the fight. 
The great battle rages. Now is the time for ranging yourself on 
Christ’s side. He is willing to enroll you among his people, and: 
put on your helmet of salvation. ‘‘ The night is far spent, the day 
is at hand; let us therefore cast off the works of darkness, and let 
us put on the armor of light.’’—Zhe Lpiscopahan. 





THE SECOND HELVETIC CONFESSION. 


(Continued from September.) 
CHAPTER III. 


Of God; His Unity and Trinity. 


WE believe and teach that God is ome in essence, subsisting by 
Himself, all-sufficient, invisible, incorporeal, infinite, eternal, the 
Creator of all things visible and invisible, the highest good, living, 
who quickens and preservesall things, all-mighty and all-wise, 
merciful, just and true. We detest polytheism, because it stands 
written: ‘‘The Lord thy God is one God,’’ Deut. 6: 4. ‘*I am 
the Lord thy God . . . Thou shalt have no other gods before 
me,’ - Ex, 20:2; 4; Deut O24 5. tea, .42: 8, 45: 5,458, 462:9- 
Ex. 34: 14. 7 

We nevertheless believe and teach, that the same indivisible, 
one, infinite God, is distinguished through persons (inseparably and 
unconfounded) as Father, Son and Holy Ghost; so that the 
Father has begotten the Son from eternity; the Son is begotten 
in an unspeakable manner, and that the Holy Spirit proceeds from 
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“both from eternity, and is to {be worshiped with them both. So 
that there are not three Gods, but three persons : Consubstantial, 
-coeternal, dictinct, as touching their persons, and in order, one 
going before another, yet without any inequality. 

For as regards their essence or nature, they are so joined together 
‘that they are one God, and the divine essence is common to the 
Father, Son and Holy Spirit, 1 John s: 7. For the Holy Scrip- 
ture plainly teaches us the distinction of persons, when the Angel 
‘says to the blessed Virgin: ‘‘The Holy Ghost shall come upon 
thee, and the power of the highest shall overshadow thee ; there- 
‘fore, also, that holy thing which shall be born of thee, shall be 
called the Son of God.’? Luke 1: 35. Also at the baptism of 
Christ a voice was heard from heaven, saying: ‘ This is my be- 
loved Son.’’ Math. 3:17. And the Holy Ghost appeared ‘in 
the likeness of a dove.”” John 1: 32. 

And when the Lord himself commanded to baptize, He com- 
manded that this be done ‘‘in the name of the Father, and of 
the Son, and of the Holy Ghost,’’ Math. 28: 19: In like manner 
He elsewhere in the Gospel said: ‘“The Father will send the Holy 
Ghost in My name, John 14: 26. And again: ‘* When the Com- 
forter shall come, whom I willsend unto you from the Father, even 
the Spirit of truth, who proceedeth from the Father, He shall tes- 
tify of me, &c.”’ John 15: 26. In short, we accept the Apostles’ 
Creed, which delivers to us the true faith. 

We therefore condemn the Jews and Mahometans, and all who 
blaspheme this holy and adorable trinity. We condemn, also, all 
heretics who teach that the Son and Holy Ghost are only divine 
names, or created beings, or subordinated beings, or operations : - 
that in the Trinity there is inequality greater or less; that there is 
diversity in attribute or will, either confounded or solely by itself; 
as though the Son or Holy Ghost were states or properties of the 
one God the Father. As was taught by the Monarchists, the 
Novatians, Praxias, the Patripassians, Sabellias, Samosatenus, 
Atias, Macedonias, the Anthropomorphites, Arius and such like. 


CHAPTER IV. 
Of Ldols : or, Images of God and of Saints. 


But because God is a spirit, invisible, and incomprehensible i in 
his absence, he cannot be represented by any art or image; on 
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which account we fear not, with the Scriptures, to term the images 
of God mere lies. Hence we reject not only the idols of the 
heathen, but also the images of Christians (so-called), John 4: 
24; Isa. 40: 18; Acts 17: 29; Isa. 44: 9, 10; Jerem. 16: 9, 
20; 51: 173; 1 Cor. 8: 4. For although Christ assumed man’s 
nature, yet He did not do this in order that He might thereby 
afford a model for sculptors or painters. He says: ‘‘I am not 
‘come to destroy the law and the prophets; Matt. 5: 17. But in 
the law and the prophets zmages are forbidden. He says that His 
bodily presence would not profit the church; Deut. 4: 15; Isa. 
44: 9. But with His spirit He would be present with us forever; 
John 16: 17; 2 Cor. 5: 5. Who, then, would believe that the 
shadow or picture of His body could any wise benefit the godly ? 

Since He abideth in us by His spirit, we are therefore the tem- 
ples of God; 1 Cor. 3: 16. But ‘‘what agreement hath the temple 
of God with idols’’ (images)? 2 Cor. 6: 16; Ex. 20: 4; Deut. 
5 oy bee QO]: 7 5 sSaea ee 

And since the blessed spirits and saints in heaven, while they — 
lived here on earth,,did not allow themselves to be worshiped 
(Acts 3:12; 14: 45; Rev. 19: 10; 22: 9), and rejected 
images, who can think it credible that the saints in heaven and 
the angels could have pleasure in their images, before.whom men 
‘bow their knees, uncover their heads, and give such other like 
‘honor? Acts 10: 26. 

In order to instruct men in religion and to put them in mind 
of heavenly things and of their salvation, the Lord commanded 
‘*to preach the gospel’’ (Mark 16: 15), but not to paint pictures 
and instruct the laity through images. He instituted sacraments ; 
but He nowhere appointed images. In many places, and wher- 
‘ever we turn our eyes, we meet the living and true creatures of 
God, which, if we contemplate as we should, they would much 
more effectually move the beholder than all human pictures and 
idle, unmovable, rotten and dead pictures, of which the prophet 
truly says: ‘‘ They have eyes, but they see not,’’ &c. Ps. r15: 5, 

" Therefore we approve the judgment of the old writer, Lactantius, 
when he says: ‘*‘ Without doubt there is no religion there, where- 
soever there is a picture.’’ - And we affirm that the blessed Bishop, 
Epiphanius, acted right when, on finding on the doors of a church 
a vail, on which was painted a picture of Christ or a saint, he cut 
it off and took it away, because, contrary to the Scriptures, a 
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human picture was hanging inthe church of Christ. Hence, he 
_ also commanded that, for the future no such thing should be put 
in the church, but that rather that such an unworthy offence to 
the church of Christ and all believing people should be put away. 
We further approve the judgment of S¢. Augustine, ‘‘ Let not the 
worship of men’s works be areligion unto us; for the artists 
themselves who make such things, are better; whom yet we ought 
not to worship,’ De Vera Religione, cap. 55; Matt. 28: 19; 
Wark 36;-15 3: (@s. FF 5). 

Note.—Good, sound Protestant doctrine this, contained also just as ex- 
pressly in the Heidelberg Catechism (see exposition of the second command- 
ment), but expressly repudiated, as we happen to know, by some adherents of. 
the new theology. 


CHAPTER vy. 


Of the Adoration, Worship and Invocation of God, through the 
only mediator, Jesus Christ. 


We teach that the true God should alone be adored and wor- 
shiped. This honor we give tono oneelse. According to the 
commandment of the Lord: ‘‘ Thou shalt worship the Lord thy 
God, and Him only shalt thou serve,’’ Matt. 4: 10. It is certain 
that all the prophets inveighed most earnestly against the people 
of Israel whenever they did adore and worship strange gods, and 
not the one only true God alone; Ex. 32: 31.—1 Kings 18; 21.— 
Ps. 07+ 7.-—=]er,7.5< 18,-19;.20,.22- : 

But we teach that God must be adored and worshing as He 
Llimself has taught us, ‘namely in spirit and in truth’’ (John 4: 24), 
not with any superstition, but with sincerity, according to His. 
word, lest He at any time say unto'us: who hath required this at 
your hands?’’ Isa1: 12. As Paul also says: ‘‘ God is not wor-. 
shiped with men’s hands, as though he needed anything, &c.’” 
Aets a7: 25. 

In all dangers and circumstances of our life we call upon Him: 
alone, through our only mediator and intercessor, Jesus Christ. 
For it is expressly commanded us: ‘Call upon Me in the day of 
trouble: I will deliver thee, and thou shalt glorify Me.’’ Ps, 50: 
But the Lord has also promised us most freely: ‘‘ Whatsoever ye 
shall ask the Fatherin My name, He will give it you.’’ John 16: 23, 
<«‘Come unto Me all ye that labor and are heavy laden, and I will 
give you rest.’” Math. 11: 28. And since it is written: ‘‘ How 
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shall they call upon Him in whom they have not believed?’’. Rom. 
70: 14; and since we believe in the one God, therefore we call 
upon Him alone, and that through Christ. For ‘‘there is one 
God, and one mediator between God and men, Jesus Christ,’’ 1 
Tim. 2: 5. Soalso, ‘‘If any man sin, we have an advocate with 
the Father, Jesus Christ, the righteous.’’ 1 John 2: 1. 

Thence we neither adore, nor worship, nor invoke the saints 
that are dead, nor accept them as our intercessors. before the 
Father. For God, and the mediator, Christ, are sufficient, and 
and we give to no one else the honor that belongs to God alone, 
because Heexpressly says: ‘‘I will not give my glory to another;’’ 
Isa 42: 8. And because Peter also says: ‘‘ There is none other 
name under heaven given among men, whereby we must be 
saved; ‘‘Acts 4: 12. Those who rest in Him in faith, surely do not 
seek anything outside of Christ. 

But in so doing we desire neither to despise the saints nor to 
undervalue them; for we acknowledge them as living members 
of Christ, and friends of God, who have gloriously overcome the 
flesh and the world: We therefore love them as brethren, and 
honor them: yet not with any worship, but with respectful re- 
membrance and joint praise. 

We also take them as examples ; for, it is our earnest desire to 
be followers of their faith and virtues, partakers with them of ever- 
lasting salvation ; to dwell with them eternally with God, and to 
rejoice with them in Christ. : 

In this we approve of the saying of St. Augustine: ‘‘ Let not 
the worship of men departed, be our religion; for if they lived ina 
holy manner, it is not possible to believe that they desire such 
honor, but they will have us to worship zm in whose light they 
rejoice to know that we, together with them, reverence his merit.’ 
We hold them worthy of the honor of imitation, but not of wor- 
ship. Much less do we believe that the relics of saints ar ; 
adored or worshiped. 

Those ancient, holy men, believed themselves to nave 
honored the dead when they had reverently committed their bodies — 
to the earth. They cherished the virtues, the doctrine and the 
faith of their ancestors, as their most valuable relics; and as they 
commended these with the praise of the departed, they endeavored 
to show forth such, in a living manner, so long as they lived upon 
earth. And these ancient men did not swear otherwise but by the 
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one name of God Jehovah, as His law commands. Since it is here 
forbidden to ‘‘ swear by the name of strange gods,”’ Ex. 23: 13; 
Isaiah 23: 7; Deut. 10:20. So we do not swear by saints, when 
we are asked so to do. Consequently, in all these things we reject 
that doctrine which ascribes too much to the saints. 


CHAPTER VI. 


Of the Providence of God. 


We believe that this wise, eternal and almighty God, by His 
_ providence, preserves and governs all things in heaven, all things 
in earth, and in all creatures. For David testifies: ‘¢‘ The Lord is 
high above all nations, and His glory above the heavens. Who is 
like unto the Lord our God, who dwelleth on high, who humbleth 
Himself to behold the things that are in heaven, and in the earth?” 
Psalms 113: 4-6. And again: ‘‘Thou compassest my path and 
my lying down, and art acquainted with all my ways, for there is 
but a word in my tongue, but lo, O Lord, thou knowest it al- 
together;’’ Psalms 139: 3-4. Paul also testifies: ‘‘In Him we live 
and move, and have our being;’’ (Acts 17: 28), and ‘‘Of Him, and 
through fim, and to Him, are all things;’’ Rom. 11: 36. 

Therefore Augustine speaks very truly and scripturally when he 
says, (De Agone Christic Cap. 8): The Son said, ‘Are not two 
sparrows sold for a farthing ? and not one of them shall fall to the 
ground without the will of your Father.’’ Speaking thus he 
would have us to understand, what men regard as the most insig- 
nificant, is ruled by the almighty power of God. For as the birds 
of heaven are nourished by Him, and the lilies of the field are 
clothed by Him, so that the mouth of truth saith that our very 
hairs are numbered.’’ Math. 10: 29, 6, 26, 10: 30. 

We therefore condemn the Epicureans who deny the providence 
of God, and all who blasphemously affirm that God dwells in 
heaven, and neither sees nor regards us or our affairs. The royal 
prophet David also condemned these when he said: ‘‘ Lord, how 
long shall the wicked, how long shall the wicked triumph?. . . 
They say the Lord shall not see, neither shall the God of Jacob 
regard it. Understand, ye brutish among the people; and ye fools, 
when will ye be wise. He that planted the ear, shall he not hear ? 
He that formed the eye, shall he not see?’ Psalm 94: 3, 7, 8, 9. 

_ But in so doing, we do not despise as unnecessary the means 
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whereby the divine providence works, but we teach that we must 
make use of them so far as they are commended to us in the word 
of God. 

Hence, we do not approve the rash words of some who say: If 
by God’s providence all things are governed, then our efforts and 
endeavors are useless. It is sufficient if we leave all things to the 
divine providence, and it is not necessary that we should care or 
do anything. For, although Paul well knew that he was sailing 
under the providence of God, who had said tohim: ‘‘ Thou must 
bear witness of me also at Rome,’’ (Acts 23: 11), and who, more- 
over, had promised: ‘‘ There shall not so much as one soul per- 
ish, neither shall a hair fall from your heads,’’ (Acts 27: 22, 34.) 
Yet the same Paul, when the sailors were seeking flight, said to 
the centurion and to the soldiers: ‘‘ Unless these abide in the ship, 
ye cannot be saved ;’’ Acts 27:31. For God has appointed its 
time for everything, has also ordained the beginning, and the 
means by which we attain unto the end. 

The. heathen ascribe events to blind fortune and uncertain’ 
chance; but St. James will not have us to say: ‘‘ To-day or to- 
morrow we will go into such a city, and continue there a year, 
and buy and sell, and get gain . . . . Ye ought to say, if 
the Lord will, we shall live and do this or that,’’ James 4: 13, 15. 
Augustine also says: ‘‘ All those things which seem to vain men 
to take place by chance in the course of affairs, take place only 
through His word, and nothing occurs without His command.” 

So it seemed to take place by chance, that Saul, while seeking 
his father’s asses, met with the prophet Samuel ; but the Lord had 
before already said to the prophet, “To-morrow I will send thee 
a man out of the land of Benjamin,” &c. 1Sam.g: 16; Ps. 148. 


CHAPTER VII. 


Of the Creation of All Things; of Angels, the Devil and Man. 


This good and almighty God created all things, both visible 
and invisible, by His eternal word, and preserves it also by His 
eternal spirit. David says: ‘‘ By the word of the Lord were the 
heavens made; and all the host of them by the breath of His 
mouth,’ Ps. 33: 6; John 1: 3. But all that God made was, as 
the Scriptures say, very good, and for the use and profit of man; 
Gen. 1: 31. But we say that all those things proceeded from 
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one origin. Hence we condemn the Manicheans and Marcionites, 
‘who wickedly fable that there are two substances and natures: 1. 
‘The one good, the other of evil, and hence two origins; 2. And two 
Gods ; the one good and the other evil, opposed to each other. 

The angels and men stand at the head of all creatures. Of the 
angels the Scripture says: ‘‘ Who maketh His angels spirits, His 
ministers a flaming fire,’’ Ps. 104: 4. Again: ‘‘ Are they not 
all ministering spirits, sent for to minister for them who shall be 
heirs of salvation?’ Heb. 1: 14, And the Lord Jesus himself 
_ testified of the devil: ‘‘ He was a murderer from the beginning, 
and abode not in the truth; because there is no truth in him. 
When he speaketh a lie, he speaketh of his own; for he is a liar, 
and the father of it.’’ John 8: 44. 

Hence we teach that some angels persevered in obedience, and 
are ordained unto the faithful service of God and men; but others 
fell of their own accord and ran into destruction, and have be- 
come enemies of all that is good and of believers. Ps. 103: 20, 
21; Matt. 18: 10; Jude 6; 2 Pet. 2: 4. | 

But concerning man, the Scripture says that in the beginning he 
‘was created good in the image and likeness of God (Gen. 1: 27), 
and that God placed him in Paradise, and made all things subject 
unto him; which David celebrates in the 8th Psalm. Moreover, 
God gave him a wife, and blessedthem. Gen. 2: 8; Gen. Bir ae 

Now we affirm that man consists of two, and these indeed 
diverse substances in one person; of an immortal soul, which 
when separated from the body neither sleeps nor dies, and of a 
mortal body, which at the last judgment shall be raised again 
from the dead ; and that from then on the whole, man shall con- 
tinue forever either in life or in death. . 

We condemn those who mock at the immortality of the soul, 
or who seek by subtle disputations to call it in doubt, or who 
affirm a sleep of the soul, or that the soul is a part of God. 

In short, we condemn each and every opinion of whatever kind 
‘or number they may be, in respect to creation, angels, devil and 
-men, when they depart from that which is delivered unto us by 
the holy Scripture in the apostolic church of Christ. 





FREE Schools are the hope of the Nation—second only to the 
Pulpit and the dissemination of Gospel news. 
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THE BRICK CHURCH—NORTH CAROLINA. 
Continued. 


THESE irregularities for that day were not tolerated by his mem- 
bers, and led to his removing to'the churches in South Carolina 
about 1782, whereit is believed he died, and some of his descendants 
at this day live in Cabarras county, this State, and some members, 
it is believed, in Rev. Mr. Ingle’s Mt. Gilead congregation. He 
- was intelligently and sincerely attached to the doctrines and order 
of the Reformed church. He was too impatient to await attack. 
Strong in the belief of the doctrines he held and taught, he was 
ever ready to give battle to all gainsayers. It was his delight to 
sally forth on adventures as a polemical knight-errant, and it is 
quite probable that for one of his powerful and sarcastic attacks 
on the Lutheran peculiar sacramental doctrines, and on their 
toryism, that he was excluded from Law’s church. The elders of 
the Reformed church during this period, were Ludwig Clapp, 
Matthias Schwenck, and George Cortner, esq. This last was a 
prominent man in those days. He was the business man of the 
congregation, and was, perhaps, the best master of the English 
language in this German community. Without advantages of 
education, he was endowed with a fine mind, of sound judg- 
ment, and sterling probity. He was for many years the magis- 
trate for this part of the county, and few men ever sat on the 
bench who brought to the discharge of its duties higher qualities 
of a pure heart or a clear head. Tradition loves to dwell on his 
virtues as patriot, magistrate and Christian; and this we record as 
a memorial of a name soon to be forgotten, for none longer lives 


in this State bearing his worthy name. He was a remote ancestonGre” 


worship God after the manner of their fathers, the Reformed con- 
gregation were not content to do without a place of worship. Of 
course the school-house site was chosen on which to erect their 
demolished altars, and few lovelier spots can be found so well 
adapted to the purpose of a church. The foundation of their first 
log church may still be seen extending beyond the eastern wall of 
the old school-house. It wasa large building to be formed of 
‘logs, and few churches of that day, when all were of logs, were 
capable of seating so many persons. The members, who-were 
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of Prof. J. C. Clapp, of Newton. Excluded from their place to - 
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few in number, first settlers in a new country, with no trade and 
no means of making money, found themselves unable to build 
their church. The means of life not raised on their farms, or 
created by their hands, had to be brought from Pennsylvania on 
wagons through a wilderness, and whatever they had to sell or 
exchange was conveyed thither in the same manner. But their 
poverty and perplexity could not extinguish their purpose to have 
a house of worship. They bethought themselves of the wealth of 
their kindred in Pennsylvania, of their fine churches, their num- 
ber and prosperity, and determined to appeal to them, presenting 
the two-fold plea of affinity by blood and by faith. They accord- 
ingly sent their pastor, Quther, and elder, George Cortner, on 
this mission. The result of this first and only effort of this church 
in seeking pecuniary aid in the east, is unknown. One fruit of 
that mission was a communion cup, the gift of the church at Berne, 
in Berks county. It bore the inscription—‘' Von der Berner 
Kirche.’’ For nearly a century it was used by God’s children in 
remembering the Lord Jesus. In 1871 it was consumed in the fire 
that destroyed the residence of James M. Shaw, where it had been 
placed for safe keeping during the rebellion. By some meansthe 
rude church edifice was completed, but now by the time this end 
was attained, their pastor has gone. And there is none to be had 
to watch over this flock. The voice of prayer and praise is not 
heard in their new sanctuary on the Lord’s day. This serious 
want caused the piety of these venerable men to be expressed in 


still another form. The recollections of Sabbaths happily spent 


in the churches where their youthful feet carried them—the value 

of the preached Gospel, and the stated services of God’s house, 

were now felt as of intense value, and they could not endure the 
_ thought of passing the Sabbath without instruction. No worship in 
the family, no services of prayer and praise, will for them suffice. 
Much less can they, as so many even of their descendants, bear 
the thought of a Sabbath spent in neglect of divine worship. The 
habit of their childhood irrepressibly demands that the voice of 
God be heard on the Sabbath when they assemble. The con- 
sistory ordered that Sabbath services should be continued, ser- 
vices opened by prayer and praise, and that Jacob Clapp, of Lud- 
wig, should conduct the services, assisted by Mr. Scherer, the 
schoolmaster. A few years ago there yet lived those who remem- 
bered the hoary head and venerable form of this elder, bent by 
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the weight of years. He was superior in education to the brethren 
of that day, and with fine voice was a good reader. Whenon the 
Sabbath, this congregation devoutly assembled to worship God, 
had prepared their hearts and minds by service of song and prayer, 
then listened to a sermon in their own language, one of Dr. 
Conrad Nist’s sermons was read; those ‘‘ Posaunen der Ewig- 
keit ;’’ those ‘Donner Worten,’’ melting and edifying that 
humble assembly. Thus was kept alive reverence for God's house. 
Their hearts were warmed and purified by those words of fire. 
Thus was nurtured a piety that loved sound doctrine, valued a 
stated ministry, an orderly worship, and cherished a strong attach- 
ment to the church of their youth. The records in the hand- 
writing of futher show but two communions during his ministry. 
One in 1773, when 17 were added to the church; the other in 
1776, when 23 were confirmed. During this period Christian 
Foust and Ludwig Clapp, of Ludwig, were elders ; Ingold and 
Leinberger were deacons. After a vacancy of three or four years, 
the congregation secured the services of the Rev. Mr. Bithahn, 
then'residing in Lincoln, Lincoln county. Mr. George Clapp, 
grandfather of Captain Joshua Clapp, sent his wagon and team 
those weary 120 miles to convey his goods to Guilford, and then 
- gettled him on a plantation of his on the banks of the Alemance, 
afterwards owned by Capt. William Albright, and now in the occu- 
pancy of Gabriel and William his sons. A few years ago there 
still tarried with us those who remembered this minister, and to 
them his memory was exceeding precious. He confirmed thelate 
Jacob Clapp, grandfather of Rev. J. C. Clapp, of Newton. His 
ministry, probably, did not reach to two years. No record of 
any of his ministerial acts is found in the “ Church Book.’’ His 
death was very sudden. He had preached on the Sabbath on one 
of the parables of our Lord, and subsequent events made the ser- 
mon so impressive, that it was long after spoken of by those who 
heard it. He was invited to dine with George Clapp, who resided 
near the church where T. G. Wharton recently lived. He declined 
the invitation on the plea that he felt unwell, and preferred at 
once to go home. He did so, and soon after reaching there was 
called to dinner. He seated himself, invoked the divine blessing, 
and had eaten but a few mouthfuls when he sank down from his 
chair, and was scarcely removed to his bed before his spirit was 
gone to that blessed world, the reality and happiness of which he 
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had been depicting to his people a few hours before. -The news 
of the sad event fell with crushing weight on his flock, so soon and ~ 
so unlooked for made desolate. The day of his burial was a day 
of weeping, and the congregation testified their affection for a 
beloved minister, by refusing to have his corpse carried to the place 
of interment in a wagon, as wasthe custom, but bore it for full 
two miles on a bier on their shoulders. Their affection needed 
one more expression that should witness for future generations 
the last resting-place of his previous dust. Like that of the great 
and venerated Calvin at Geneva, the grave of Bithahn no man 
knows. It is one among a number of undistinguished graves a few 
yards from the present entrance to the graveyard. Would that it 
were otherwise, and that we could point to his grave, but he lies 
sleeping, surrounded by those who bore him to his burial, alike 
unknown, and with them Christ shall wake him. He is not for-— 
gotten. This may have occurred about 1787. es 
During the twelve succeeding years, the church was unable to 
secure a pastor. ‘The Rev. Andrew Loretz, of Lincoln county, 
during this period visited Guilford quarter-yearly, baptized the 
children, catechised the youth, confirmed those seeking admission 
to the church, administered the Lord’s Supper, and preached. 
During this term, doubtless, the practice of reading sermons on | 
the Sabbath was kept up. The first ministerial act of Father Loretz. 
recorded, is the confirmation of 14 persons in 1788, also of 29 in 
1791; October, 1793, of 32 persons; and in 1795, of 5 persons. 
_ This is not the proper place in which to speak at large of Rev. 
Andrew Loretz. He was not pastor of this church, and his re- 
cord should come from the Lincoln churches. He was a Swiss by 
birth, and a man of undoubted talent. He was an eminently 
effective speaker in his own tongue, and the writer of this has. 
often, years ago, heard a sermon of his preached in Lincolnton, on 
the death of General Washington, mentioned as one of the great- 
est efforts made in that region. The churches now under the 
care of the North Carolina Classis, under God owe their existence 
to him in greater measure than any other man. With a zeal that 
shunned no labor or privation, he gave himself to the work of 
visiting and preserving the churches in this State and South Car- 
olina. Tradition regards him as having been a man of prayer. 
It was his custom to have worship with the families with whom he | 
lodged in Guilford; and those who remember him, testify that his: 
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equal in prayer they have not heardsince that day. He wasasked 
to visit a dying man, named Crill, on one of his visits, and had 
prayer with him. One Graves, who was present and heard it, who 
was not a good man, but afterwards speaking of the prayer, he re- 
marked: ‘‘ Dieser betet man meint Gott musse¢ von Himmel 
kommen.’’ The years from 1788 to 1800 pass with these quarterly 
visits. 





DR. HODGE ON A ROMISH QUESTION. 


A FEw weeks ago the Rev. Dr. Hodge, of Princeton, was asked 
for his opinion on the following question: ‘‘ Zs zt proper for our 
railroad compantes to grant tracts of land along their routes to Roman 
Catholics, for building their churches ??’ 

To this inquiry Dr. Hodge returned the following answer : 

‘¢ My Dear Sir: The question proposed in your letter is one to 
which wise and good men have given different answers. 

‘¢ Some say that as the Romish church teaches serious error, as 
the influence of that church is everywhere and from its nature 
hostile to civil and religious liberty, therefore it is wrong to grant 
it any voluntary support or direct encouragement. 

“Others say that, inasmuch as the Roman Catholic church 
teaches truth enough ‘to save the souls of men (of which I have 
no doubt) ; inasmuch as it proclaims the Divine authority of the 
Scriptures, the obligation of the Decalogue, and the retributions. 
of eternity; and inasmuch as it calls upon men to worship God, 
the Father, Son and Spirit, it is unspeakably better than no church 
at all. And, therefore, when the choice is between that and none, 
it is wise and right to encourage the establishment of ehurches 
under the control of Catholic priests. 

‘‘For myself I take this latter view. The Sibnenile cannot be 
carried out that no church should be encouraged which teaches 
error. For then we could help none but our own. And the 
principle involves the absurdity, that a little error is more power- 
ful for evil than a great deal of truth for good. 

‘¢Of course public men should act on Christian principles, 
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and if it is wrong for a private Christian to help a Catholic 
church, it must be wrong for a corporation to do so. 

‘While, therefore, I dread the influence of the Romish church, 
and recognize its corruptions in doctrine and worship, I neverthe- 
less believe that it is far better that men should be Roman Catho- 
lics than infidels or atheists. Romanists teach people to worship 
Christ, and to regard and acknowledge him as the Salvator Homi- 
num. | | 

“Very truly your friend, &c., : 


} 


CHARLES HODGE.”’’ 


As might have been expected, this reply has proven unsatisfac- 
tory and even offensive to many persons, and has called forth some 
published expressions of dissent, disapproval, and condemnation. 
_ The view taken by Dr. Hodge, and the counsel he gives, are con- 
sidered inconsistent with admissions made in his letter, and with 
a proper regard for the principles of evangelical Christianity. 
For this reason, and because it is believed that the moral influence 
of such views from such a source will be mischievous, it has been 
deeply regretted that Dr. H. has committed himself, unguardedly 
‘perhaps, to sentiments so liable to abuse. 

We are among those who feel this regret, and have the following 
objections to his letter: 

1. It assumes an error, or at best but a partial truth, as the 
ground of the opinion expressed, in saying that ‘the R. C. church 
teaches truth enough to save the souls of men.’’ 

If he had said that the Romish church professedly, and in its 
creed, holds truth enough to save men, the statement might have 
been so far admitted. Or if he had said, that enough truth for 
salvation is sometimes taught in that church, the assertion might, 
so far, have been allowed to pass. But the Romish church, as a 
whole, zs xot in the habit of preaching or giving prominence to chat 
truth, the knowledge and hearty acceptance of which is believed 
to be essential to salvation. It does not hold that truth, pure and 
unmixed, as sufficient to salvation, or as the main truth to be 
heartily embraced by all who would be saved. . 

As Dr. Hodge says, the Romish church maintains certain 
doctrines, which he names, in common with evangelical Chris- 
tians. But is faith in the divine authority for the Bible, in the 
obligation of the decalogue and the retributions of eternity, 
in the Trinity, and the worship of the Trinity, enough to save 
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men? Dr. Hodge firmly holds the contrary. In an unwarrant- 
ed stretch of charity, therefore, he has allowed himself to 
be tempted to advance an opinion not justified by facts, or by the 
Gospel. 7 | 

2. The answer seems to assume, that cases might arise in which 
the alternative would be, either a Romish church or none. ‘That 
is, it is assumed that there might be a place where, or circum- 
stances in which, if no Romish church were established, there 
could be no other nominally Christian church, and that, in such 
circumstances, it would be better to encourage the establishment 
of a Romish church than to have none at all. This, however, 
assumes what need by no means be admitted. In acountry like 
ours, especially, there is no reason why such an alternative should 
exist. For, in the first place, Evangelical Protestants have the 
ability to provide for all the spiritual wants, not only of this 
country, but of the world. And they should feel bound by every 
consideration of duty to make the requisite provision. Every 
opening that presents itself for missionary or Gospel work, should 
be regarded as a call to duty, and to that call there should be a 
prompt response. No excuse for neglecting it, should be furnished 
or found: by letting a false church come in and occupy the field. 
In the next place it may be supposed that the railroad companies, 
or other corporations owning lands in or along newly settled 
countries, are mainly under the control of parties who either are 
members of some Protestant church, or whose convictions and 
sympathies are predominantly Protestant. As such, they might 
offer inducements and afford sufficient aid to secure the establish- 
ment of evangelical missions at points needing to be provided for. 
If such inducements were offered, and such aid were afforded, 
there is every probability that one or another of our evangelical 
denominations would come forward and occupy the field, and 
there would be no need of a Romish church there. 

3. Another objection to the answer of Dr. Hodge, is suggested 
by what the latter pronounces ‘‘ the absurdity that a little error 1S 
more powerful for evil than a great deal of truth for good.”’ This, 
we confess, seems to us a very incautious assertion, and involves 
far more than we believe was meant by the respected writer. It 
overlooks "several things which deserve consideration. It is far 
from being an absurdity to fear the power of ‘‘a little error.’’ St. 
Paul writing by inspiration, warns the Galatians of the danger to 
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which they were exposed, from a disregard of what Dr. Hodge 
calls an absurdity. ‘‘ A little leaven may leaven a whole lump.” 
A large mass of good meal may be spoiled by a small amount of | 
arsenic mixed in with it. A few flies will corrupt an alabaster box 
of ointment. It was through the powerful influence for evil of a 
little error that the entire Christian church (visible and formal) 
became involved in the degeneracy which in the fourth and fifth 
centuries, and thence onward, resulted in the fearful Romish apos- 
tasy. Unitarianism in England and New England illustrates the 
same truth; the whole error may be summed up in the omission or _ 
addition of one or two letters in words, which, to ordinary read- 
ers or hearers, might seem synonymous. 

Furthermore, in the case on hand, the difficulty is not that of a 
fittle error against much truth, but of much error against a little 
truth. : 
4. By the reasoning of the latter, it might be argued that it 
would be better to favor the establishment of a heathen temple in 
some places, rather than have no house for any sort’of religious 
worship. ‘That it would be better to have heathen worship than 
utter infidelity, than willful deliberate atheism, might be admitted. 
But this is not thé alternative supposed. And both reason and 
experience prove that unoccupied ground presents a more hopeful 
field for true Christian effort, than soil preéccupied with heathen- 
ish errors and prejudices: Publicans and harlots were easier to 
win for Christ (pressed into the kingdom of heaven), than the 
Scribes and Pharisees. 

But, whilst frankly expressing this dissent from the view taken 
by Dr. Hodge in his published letter, we must solemnly and earn- 
estly protest against the grossly perverted use which the Reformed ; 
Church Messenger makes of the letter. The Messenger is hard 
pressed for sympathy and succor in its culpable attempts to cover 
up and excuse the popish proclivities of Nevinism and Mercers- 
burg theology. Hence, it has seized upon this case of Dr. Hodge 
and the opposition which his letter has called forth, and tries to 
make out that there is a resemblance between it and the denunci- 
ations justly provoked by the semi-Romish Mercersburg theology 
movement. The two cases are wholly unlike. Dr. Hodge, we 

are happy to testify, has never countenanced, much less advocated 
Popish errors, as Nevinism has done. Even in this letter his testi- 
mony against Popery is clear and unequivocal. And it is nothing 
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less than hypocrisy of the most dishonest sort, for the Messenger 
to try to make its readers believe that the ‘“‘ hue and cry’’ against 
its Nevinism, is as unreasonable and unwarranted as the com- 
plaints made against Dr. Hodge for having written such a letter. 

A careful second perusal of the letter will convince every can-: 
did mind, that whilst the writer may have been incautious or un- 
guarded in some of his concessions, he does not for a moment 
countenance Popery as such. He does the contrary. He depre- 
cates the influence of the Romish church, and admits its gross 
corruptions in doctrine and worship. This is a vastly different 
thing from the way in which Nevinism and its leading disciples 
have been accustomed to speak and to write of Popery. They 
have often, and in lengthy articles, advocated and vindicated 
some of the worst doctrines and errors of Romanism. They have 
done it, too, so effectively, that a number of the dupes of their 
bad teachings have been led to apostatize to Rome. The editor 
of the Messenger well know this. And yet he tries now again to 
make the letter of Dr. Hodge a screen with which to cover up 
the pernicious workings of the Nevinite Mercersburg theology. 
When will the A/essenger cease practising these unworthy jesuitical 
tricks? 

There are a few facts to be distinctly noted in regard to the let- 
ter of Dr. Hodge, which serve greatly to relieve it of its most 
objectionable features, and to condemn’the bad use which the 
Messenger makes of it. | 

1. It was.a privaze letter, in answer to a private inquiry of a 
personal friend. | 

2. It was written in 1870, more than two years ago. 

3. It was not intended for publication. 

4, It was published recently, without the knowledge or consent 
either of Dr. Hodge or of the person to whom it was written. 

s. Hence Dr. Hodge is not responsible for any aid or comfort 
which its publication and a perversion of its language may give to. 
Papists or secret friends of Popery. This cannot be said of 
Nevinism, and the Mercersburg or Lancaster advocates of Popery. 

To these remarks we add the following from an article in the 
Christian Intelligencer, the organ of the Reformed (Dutch) church 
omthe subject, reserving a consideration of the general question 
of the duty of Protestantism in regard to Popery for a future 
occasion. 
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‘Dr. Hodge’s ‘view’ is, that ‘when the choice is between that 
(the Roman Catholic) church and none (italics ours), it is wise 
and right to encourage the establishment of churches under the 
control of Roman Catholic priests.” In this position—and he 
does not go astep beyond it—probably all thoughtful Protestants 
will be willing to stand with him. There are, for example, great 
communities in Europe, Mexico, and South America, where to 
exclude at once the Romish church, would be to consign the peo- 
ple to atheism or infidelity; and Dr. Hodge safely argues, ‘that it 
is far better that men should be Roman Catholics than infidels or 
atheists.’ And if any American community can be found where 
the choice is narrowed to the same fearful alternative, there, ac- 
cording to Dr. Hodge, Protestants may wisely and with good con- 
science help to sustain a Romish church. 

For example, if a colony of Irish Catholics should settle in one 
of our territories; if their hatred of Protestantism could be, 
known to be so complete that it would not give way for a genera~ 
tion, so that their lack of a Roman Catholic church would leave 
_ them with no worship and no religion, their Protestant neighbors 
might well help them to build a Catholic church. The choice 
would lie ‘‘ between that and none.”’ 

‘* But just such a case would betvery hard to find. For, if the 
supposed colony should include any proportion of Protestants, 
who shall decide that a Methodist or Presbyterian church, guarded 
as it would be by American law, and with no Romish church or 
priest to oppose it, would leave even such a colony to atheism or 
infidelity? Every one knows that nothing but the constant influ- 
ence of the Romish system shuts Protestant instruction and Pro- 
testant piety out of Catholic families. Can Dr. Hodge be thought 
to mean that where Protestant churches could be maintained, and 
Romish churches could not, except by Protestant aid, it is the duty 
of Protestants to introduce and sustain the system which circum- 
scribes and frustrates their work ? He does not say a word to that 
effect, and the complexion of the letter shows that he said all he 
meant to say. 

“Yet it is very evident, from the kind of notice which this. 
letter is receiving, that its terms are broadly misconstrued. It is. 
hailed as a new and striking proof of the modern increase of Chris- 
tian charity—as the last wave of that rising tide of love which has 
gradually submerged all the earth-works on the old theologicak 
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battle-fields, and now covers even the fortified hill-tops. What a 
graceful and noble thing it is thought to be in the old champion 
of Presbyterian orthodoxy, to withdraw from the fight he has so 
long been waging, and to persuade the opposing forces into mutual 
sympathy and help.’’ 

‘¢ He has done nothing of the sort. He has only written a very 
cautious letter, which, zz whafz¢ says, does not change his life- 
long attitude bya hair’s breadth; while by what incautious readers 
will inevitably Azz zt says, it willgive the most dangerous enemy of 
our liberty and our religion new access to the public and private 
wealth by which it has grown so strong. Dr. Hodge has not 
wished for that result. He has even incorporated into his letter 
the material of a ware against the unlawful support of Romish. 
churches by public men.’ 





RUSSIA AND RELIGIOUS LIBERTY. 


From the fourth annual report of the Evangelical Alliance for - 
the United States, we take an account of the results of the depu- 
tation and memorial to the Emperor of Russia, in behalf of the 
suffering Protestants in the Baltic Provinces. 

‘¢The Alliance has never before made such a bold, vigorous, 
and united effort, and may congratulate itself on the result. The 
mission has excited unusual interest. ‘The subject of religious 
liberty, as distinct from mere toleration, was brought prominently 
not only before the Russian Emperor and his Prime Minister, but 
before the tribunal of public opinion, and was earnestly discussed. 
by the leading papers in England, France, Germany, Austria, 
Russia, and other countries. An impression has been made which 
cannot be effaced, and seed sown which must in due time bear 
fruit. The harsh measures against the Lutherans in the Baltic 
Provinces, who wish to return to the Church of their fathers, have 
recently been discontinued, and there is reasonable ground to 
hope that the penal laws of the Russian Empire, which impede 
the full enjoyment of religious liberty, will before long be re- 
pealed.”’ 
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This statement is confirmed by the Avangelic Christendom, for 
January, 1872, in the following words: 

‘‘The Council have learnt that already the oppressive measures 
of which Protestants complained, have been stopped ; orders have 
been given that Lutherans who, from whatever cause, had be- 
come members of the Greek church, shall now be allowed to 
return to the church to which they had formerly belonged; and 
- Lutheran consistories, previously constrained by the Russian au- 
thorities to exercise discipline upon Protestant pastors who ad- 
ministered the Lord’s Supper to returned converts, or who bap- 
tized the children of mixed marriages, have announced their 
intention not to carry out in future such orders. This courageous. 
declaration has been allowed by the Russian Government to pass 
without notice or reply.’’ 

We give these important statements in full, because many pa- 
pers have spoken of the deputation as intrusive and ineffectual. 
From them it was evident that it was neither. 

As to the proposed meeting of the Alliance in this country, the 
foreign branches have referred the fixing of the time to the Alli- 
ance Committee of this city, promising to codperate, whether it 
be held in 1872 or 1873. If the great and good men of the old 
world can be induced to come in sufficient numbers to make the 
meeting a success, it will be held in 1873. It is probable that 
this will be the result, but the Executive Committee have not yet 
taken final action, but have ordered further correspondence with 
European branches, to make success more certain. The reason 
for so much care is thus set forth: © | 

‘Tt is strongly felt by the Executive Committee that the success 
of the Conference depends not on the number, but the quality of 
the men who are to attend it from abroad. Unless Europe is 
willing to send us a fair proportion of her truly representative 
men, the Conference had better not be held in America at all.’’ 

This Alliance does not propose to establish churches, as it has 
been sometimes requested to do. They devote their efforts to a 
single object, which is thus set forth: 

‘The definite aim and object of the Alliance, is to promote 
religious liberty and Christian union on every proper occasion, by 
the united moral action of individual Christians from various 
evangelical churches, without interfering with their respective 
creeds, policy and internal affairs.’’— Christian Union, N. Y. 
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FACTS VERSUS BOASTING. 


SUCCESS in any important undertaking, or in one considered 
important, naturally cheers the hearts of all interested in it, and 
lifts up their spirits. ‘They rejoice in the prosperity of their cause, 
and are glad to see evidences of its triumphant progress. As ¢heir 
cause, its victories are their victories, and they share in the happy 
results of its successes. 

The joy thus inspired will show itself in their manner and acts, 
and be likely to seek utterance in words. They will speak to their 
neighbors and friends about the matter, telling them what great 
things have been accomplished. That they are accustomed to 
write for newspapers they will probably pour forth their rejoicing 
through the channel of the press, and give cheering accounts of 
what has been achieved. In their own way they will boast of their - 
cause as making rapid advances, and seek thus to inspire others 
with their own joyful feelings, and quicken interest in it. 

Such joy and boasting are not only natural, but, if the cause be 
a really good one, if it has indeed been successful, if the means 
used to promote it have been truly upright and honorable, and if 
the joy and boasting are kept within the limits of decent modera- 
tion, they are lawful and right. The friends and advocates of a 
good cause may freely commend it, and should do so at proper 
times and in proper ways. They may and should speak and write 
whatever may be true of its prosperity, not only to, encourage 
themselves and others, but to show their gratitude to the Lord for 
the favor bestowed upon it. 

But every man’s ways are apt to seem right in his own eyes, and 
he is likely to think the cause he has espoused a good one. And 
yet not every one of all the conflicting and radically contrary 
causes in which different persons of opposing parties engage, can 
be good. Where there are two directly antagonistic causes, both 
cannot be right. -Papists and Protestants, for instance, cannot 
both be right, as to the essential and fundamental points of differ- 
ence between them. Either the former or the latter is wrong, and 
essentially wrong. ‘The friends or advocates of the one or the 
other, therefore, must be upholding and commending a bad cause, 
and do harm in proportion as their praise of it has any effect. 
They must be deceived themselves, and thus deceive and mislead 
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others. Or else they must be lending themselves, knowingly, to 
, the defence and spread of error and wrong, and trying to draw 
others into the same bad course with themselves. 

Some boasting, therefore, must be vain and false. Either through 
ignorance or design, there are some who call evil good, and dark- 
ness light. It may often happen, also, that extremely zealous 
advocates of an evil cause may let themselves go entirely beyond 
the limits of truth in speaking or writing of its supposed success. 
Their zeal blinds them to the fact in the case, and betrays them 
into wholly unwarranted statements. Possibly they see things as 
they represent them to be, though it is very probable that Jes see 
them as they wish them to be. 

These thoughts and remarks have been suggested by statements 
which have been made at different times and by different persons, 
in regard to Nevinism, or the Mercersburg theology movement. 
In the statements referred to, loud and strong boasts are made of 
the great success of that theology, not only in our church, but in 
other churches. Taking the statements together, they contain in 
substance the following points. It is said boastingly— 

1. That the theology and scheme of the so-called Mercersburg 
school has been pretty fully developed in its main features and 
material points; that it has asserted its principles or views fully 
and clearly, and displayed its superior merits and claims, in oppo- 
sition to what was the prevailing theology of our time and coun- 
try; that its theoretical work is about completed, and that it only 
remains for it to carry out practically its theory and ideas, to build 
upon the broad foundation it has laid. Its ardent admirers may 
be somewhat too modest to claim that itis a rounded system of theo- 
logical science, logically (!) defined (!) at every point, or a finished 
embodiment of the Christian life. They do, however, boast of it 
as an ably developed masterly system, as the only live theology 
of American Protestantism, and boldly assert that its ruling spirit — 
and aim have been upward and onward towards a clearer sense of 
the Reformed faith, (!) and a practical solution of the grand theo- 
logical issues of the times. ‘‘In this respect it is proudly pro- 
claimed to have been pre-eminently successful. x a Church 
Messenger, Sept. 18, 1872). 

So much are the leading disciples and ardent scppeee of this 
new theology (new for Protestantism in America) given to such 
rapturous admiration and exulting praise of it, that they have 
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often seemed to make themselves foolish, like boys trumpeting 
their own heroism with tin horns, and to have forgotten the coun- 
sel of inspired wisdom which says: Let another praise thee, and not . 
thine own lips. | 

This may be voted as boast number one. 

2. A second boast of this same school is, that its theology and 
its schemes have been triumphantly successful over all difficulties 
and oppositions, and that it has established itself as a distirictive 
system, beyond the peradventure of a failure. Dr. T. G. Apple 
and. others, at different times, have published assertions to the 
following effect: First, that Synodsof our Reformed church have 
accepted the peculiarities of the Mercersburg theology as the true 
theology, as the proper exponent of the doctrines of the church. 
They have declared that this has been so done, as to render oppo- 
sition to Nevinism seditious and rebellious, and justly liable to 
censure and other severer penalties. Consequently, according to 
such assumed action of Synods, the Heidelberg Catechism must 
be understood in the Mercersburg sense, that sense being substan- 
tially Dr. Nevin’s Christocentric theological theanthropological 
theory of the organic structure of the Apostles’ Creed, as it was 
shaped in the fifth or sixth century. This, therefore, it is asserted, 
is the present faith of our church, as rescued by Dr. N. and his 
disciples from a bondage of Gnostic Puritanism, Montanistic | 
Pietism, and an unsacramental unchurchliness as bad as Popery, 
if not worse than Popery, and as carried onward and ‘upward on 
the palms of Dr. Nevin’s uplifted hands, supported by the Rev. 
Sarnuel Miller, of Pottsville, (formerly an Albright Methodist), the 
Rev. E. E. Higbee, D.D., (formerly a Vermont Puritan Congre- 
gationalst,) the Revs. Theo. and T. G. Apple D.D., (of Lutheran 
paternity, if we remember aright), and some others, to its present 
exalted and enviable position, as, theologically, the foremost 
Protestant church in America. 

According to this pretentious boast, therefore, Nevinism or 
Mercersburg theology has not only reformed the Reformed church, 
and triumphantly secured a formal recognition and virtual adop- 
tion, as the creed of that church, but it has marched, or is march- 
ing, victoriously through the whole land, extending its theologica} 
domain over all the States of the union from Nova Scotia to Mex- 
ico, and from the shores of the Atlantic to the coasts of the broad 
Pacific. Its theological sceptre is said to be swaying over all the 
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ik schools of the Union, and receiving homage from Andover, 
Yale, Princeton, and the universities of the far West. Its profound 
philosophy, and still more profound philosophical dogmatics, are 
advertised as the starting-point of a new era, as the admiration of 
the greatest minds in America; even Theodore Tilton having been 
captivated thereby, and as the ‘‘royal law,’’ acknowledged by the 
most learned men of the age. 

But ‘any attempted delineation of its triumphs must be neces- 
sarily tame and miserable, etching in comparison with what is 
claimed to be the reality. Its halls at Mercersburg and Lancaster 
must be imagined as stuccoed all over with trophies won in a 
hundred victorious conflicts, and filled with treasures of eloquent 
testimonials to its superior greatness and power. 

To sum up all the boasting indulged on this score, it amounts, 
in simple prose, to the claim that Mercersburg has revolutionized 
the German Reformed church by its teachings, and that its doc- 
trines have become the predominant theology of America. 

3. This, however, does not exhaust its claims, as pressed by the 
more ardent advocates of the new theology. It is further boasted, 
that through this same potent agency an era of prosperity for the 
Reformed (German) church has been inaugurated such as she has 
never known before. All the multiplying additions made to her 
membership are attributed largely to the fresh and vigorous life 
infused into her heart and spirit by the Christocentric theanthro- 
pological energies of Nevinism. All the new churches built, and 
all the old ones repaired, have been erected and renovated 
through the quickening impulses which have issued with electrify- 
jing force from the batteries of Mercersburg and Lancaster. In 
those busy work-shops, and by the art and skill there displayed and 
practiced, have the beautiful garments been wrought with which 
our Zion has been arraying herself in these days. If she has 
lengthened her cords, Mercersburg theology has trained hands 
cunning to twist those cords, and hearts bold and zealous to stretch 
them out like those of the tents of Kedar. If she has strength- 
ened-her stakes, those stakes have been hewn out of the cedars of 
the Nevinite Lebanon, and driven in by hands taught to strike 

‘vigorous blows in its theological groves. To Nevinism, one might 
thus be led to conclude, the Reformed (German) church owes her 
elevation from the ecclesiastical obscurity in which it is assumed 
she was found well-nigh buried. In the light of these boasts, the 
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condition of the church prior to the advent and operations of that 
new power, seems to have been lowand languishing, with astrong 
tenclency to utter dissolution. And but for the providential intro- 
duction of this new element into her body ecclesiastic, she must 
have gone to pieces. 

Such, then, are some of the boasts repeatedly indulged in by 
the advocates and disciples of the new-order theology. This is 
the style in which it seeks to make its trumpet heard, even though 
it has no light to let shine. If the world fails to recognize or to 
appreciate it, it should not be for lack of self-esteem and self-laud- 
ation. 3 

Boasting like this, especially when repeated in long successive 
strains, and caught up and reéchoed week after week, month after 
month, from Dan to Beersheba, like the flattering compliments of 
a mutual admiration society, has something offensive in itself. 
Even if men are very profoundly learned, so that all others are 
shallow, superficial blockheads in comparison with them, who cares 
to have them continually remind their less gifted fellow-men of 
the fact. It is bad enough to be a pigmy, without having such 
giant Anakim constantly stepping up beside you to expose the 
contemptible littleness of the dwarf, and to display their splendid 
proportions by the contrast. : 

But, if the boasting is without foundation in fact, if it is in- 
dulged in spite of the contrary evidence of facts, and if being so 
indulged it betrays men into a pernicious over-estimate of them- _ 
selves and their cause, and misleads others into false judgments 
and a hurtful espousal of that ,cause, then it is not enough to 
smile at the self-praise, or to be disgusted with it. It needs to be 
exposed by the light of facts. Indeed, it provokes a testing of its 
pretentious claims by facts, and cannot complain if it is strictly 
subjected to suchatest. Is Mercersburg theology, or Nevinism, 
all it so proudly and often overbearingly proclaims itself to be? 
Has it done, or is it accomplishing all, or half, of what it boasts 
to have achieved? If not, what is it, and what has it done? 

The presentation of a series of facts serving to answer these 
questions, is reserved for a future article, as there is neither time 
nor space for the answer zumc, that is zow. 
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CICERO VERSUS CICERO. 


R. F. Letcuton, in his Latin Lessons, adapted to Allen and 
Greenough’s Latin Grammar, first gives a few simple rules for the 
convenience of those who adopt the ‘‘English method”’ of pro- 
nouncing Latin, which, he says, are a mere enumeration of acci- 
dental errors and corruptions which the Roman tongue has en- 
countered on its blending with modern speech; and, secondly, he 
gives the rules of the ‘Roman method,”’ represented as adopted 
in the Boston Latin school, one of which is, that ¢ and g have 
always the hard sound: thus, Cicero is to be pronounced keekero. 

This is not what we expect from an American author, and, no 
doubt, to many the pronunciation will seem exceedingly novel; 
but there is nothing newinit. It issimply the old story repeated. 
. It is not our purpose to enter into animated logomachy, or word- 
fighting in this article, for such a contest is frequently engaged in 
about the shell, and the kernel within the nut is forgotten. In the 
history of the world, men have, however, justly fought and died 
fora word. Nominalism and Realism cost many a hard contest 
in the middle ages. In the present case the discussion is not 
about the meaning of the word itself, (which certainly would be 
profitable), but simply about the doubtful orthoépy of the letter c. 
~ What shall the shell be called? is the question. Hours spent in 
studying the genius of the classics, and developing the science 
of language, bring far greater benefits to the world, than those 
employed by persons in different countries in persistently endea- 
voring to establish an orthoépy on insufficient data. In this dis- 
cussion two questions are often confounded by those who forget 
that different men may write on the same subject, and yet discuss 
different questions. The first question is, ‘‘Did the ancient Roman 
scholars pronounce the letter ¢ in their language in every case 
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as we sound our k?’”’ Thesecond is, if so, “Ought westill to pro- 
nounce it so?” 

The affirmative answer to the first question would imply that the 
sound of c, during the literary period of the Romans, from about 
200 B. C., to:the sixth century of the Christian era, was invari- 
ably the same, no matter in what position it was found. Now 
the presumption is not at all in favor of such a categorical answer. 
The Latin language during those eight centuries passed through 
ordeals similar to those through which our own language passed. 
during the last six centuries. So many changes have been and 
are still going on in the orthography and orthoépy of our lan- 
guage, that many are at a loss to decide what writings shall be 
called English classics. During the golden age in the time of 
Cicero, new words were continually coined, and old ones were 
becoming obsolescent, or obsolete. The writings of Horace differ 
from the Ante-Classical of Ennius, (whom he calls a second 
Homer), not only in orthography, but in the use of words them- 
selves. The same process was going on in the silver age, and 
subsequently, notwithstanding all the the efforts of grammarians, 
the language was degenerating until the sixth century, when Latin, 
as a speaking language, died entirely away. In some words dif- 
ferent vowels were used in different periods ; such as w for 0, and 
efor z. In the same manner g and ¢ were used, one for the other 
in ‘‘leciones’’ and “legiones.’’ Different letters would naturally 
produce corresponding sounds. | 

The second question now comes in this form: Ought we at pre- 
sent to pronounce ¢ in Latin like & in English? I shall now avail 
myself of quotations. Zumpt, page 6. ‘‘ Respecting the pronuncta- 
tion of the consonants, it must be observed that the rule with the 
Latins was to pronounce them just as they were written. Every 
modern nation has its own peculiar way of pronouncing them ; and 
among the many corruptions of the genuine pronunciation, there 
are two which have become firmly rooted in nearly all Europe, 
and which it is, perhaps, impossible to banish from the language. 
We pronounce ¢, when followed by ¢, 2, y, ae, or oe, both in Latin 
and Greek words, like our s, and when followed by other vowels or 
by consonants, like a 2. The Romans, on the other hand, as far as 
we can ascertain, always pronounced ¢ like 2; and the Greeks, in 
their intercourse with the Romans, did not hear any other pronun- 
ciation. The earliest instance in which ¢ was pronouncedin this or 
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a similar manner, seems to have been when it was followed by 7 with 
another vowel after it, for the terminations tius and tia are so fre- 
quently used for cius and cia, that we must infer that they were 
similarly sounded. But even this similarity seems to have been 
foreign to the old and correct pronunciation. We pronounce it 
before a vowel like shi, but likewise without reason. (Scheller thinks 
that such corruptions/as ¢ with an s sound, and ¢ sounded like short 
s, arose from the Frankish dialect of the Teutonic language, im 
which the hissing sound of the consonants predominated).’’ 

Madvig, page 6. ‘*At avery late period, when the language 
was on the verge of extinction, that pronunciation came into 
vogue which is now usual in Germany; viz., of giving ¢ before 
é, 2,, 0€, eu, the sound of ts.’’ 

Thomas A. Thacher, professor of Latin in Yale Colllege, in his 
preface to the American edition of Madvig’s Latin Grammar, says 
the following: ‘‘ As this book will rarely be used by beginners, 
it is not thought important to indicate the differences between the 
German and the English methods of pronouncing Latin. How 
the Romans themselves pronounced their language is not known, 
nor can it ever be known. Scholars may not agree in opinion 
respecting the extent of this ignorance, but even if it were in itself 
very limited, pertaining, for instance, only to the sound of a sin- 
gle letter, it might with reason be made an objection to any 
attempt to imitate the original pronunciation of the language ; 
for the number of distinct sounds is so small in such a language as 
the Latin or our own, that every one of them runs like a thread 
through every page, and constitutes an important element of it. 
The difficulties which attend this subject, and are inherent in it, 
are such, that there is no nation in Europe the classical scholars of 
which agree in claiming that they can reproduce the pronunciation 
of the Roman forum, or in attempting to do so. On the other 
hand, the scholars of each nation pronounce Latin, in the main, 
according to the analogy of their own language. Thereis no method 
which can properly be called continental. If, now, scholars who 
speak English are not to enjoy the same freedom as those who 
live on the continent, whom shall they imitate? They do not 
themselves know enough about the pronunciation of the ancient 
Romans to save their attempts to imitate that from being a caricature 
in the ears of a Roman, if a Roman could be summoned to hear 
them. It can hardly be urged that they should imitate the Ger- 
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mans, for they are confessedly in error in their practice—and the 
same is true of scholars of other nations. Or, if only the conti- 
nental pronunciation of the vowels is to be imitated, must it not 
still be a matter of doubt how the frequently recurring diph- 
thongs z and ce are to be pronounced ? 

‘The English method of pronouncing Latin, is unquestionably at 
a wider remove from the ancient and genuine than the German or 
the French or the Italian method is. But the explanation of that 
fact is to be found in this, that the pronunciation of the English 
language itself has taken a freer and wider range than that of any 
continental nation. But, to give up a method of pronouncing 
Latin, which is generally received by two great nations, and is 
inwrought also into a large constituent part of their own lan- 
guage—a method easily learned and easily retained—and to 
adopt in its stead a method which is full either of obvious or of 
probable errors, and which comes into constant conflict with Eng- 
lish words of Latin parts, is, to say the least, of doubtful expe- 
diency.”’ , W.. 





COLLEGE ITEMS. 


It will be cheering intelligence to our friends to learn that the 
Fall Term has opened auspiciously. A large proportion of pre- 
vious students has returned to prosecute the course, and a fair 
number of new names has been added to our list. The classes 
of the College proper especially, have filled up far beyond expec- 
tation. The four classes are now in operation with 19 Freshmen, 
7 Sophomores, 6 in the Junior class, and 5 Seniors. Most of 
these, beside some who are still in the academic department, have 
the ministry in view. ‘There are now 6 students in the Theologi- 
cal class. The new building, though requiring some finishing 
touches after the term opened, was so far ready that the College 
students, to whose use the private rooms are appropriated, could 
at once enter it. It is now formally set apart, the chapel with 
appropriate devotional services, as may be seen in the account of 
the dedication given below, to insert which the present number of 
the Monthly has been kept back a few days. 

No friends of any similar institution have ever had greater 
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reason for gratitude and encouragement. This first full course year 
(the four classes organized) of Ursinus College, may challenge 
comparison with the history of any other, especially under all the 
circumstances connected with its establishment and character, and 
the limited pecuniary aid which it has thus far received or sought. 
It has prospered, also, in spite of very malignant opposition. 

Opposition to Ursinu$ College was to be expected. No one 
complains that efforts are made to dissuade young men from enter- 
ing it or to persuade them to go elsewhere. The friends of other 
schools, and those whose private convictions or feelings may be 
unfavorable to ours, have of course a perfect right to act accord- 
ing to their preferences and convictions. Above all, are those 
interested in Ursinus College willing that the distinctive principles 
upon which it is founded should be heralded abroad. It zs avowed- 
ly, and in the most decided sense, Protestant, positively in holding 
the fundamental doctrines of true Christianity as revived in the 
Reformation, and wegatively in rejecting and contending against 
every form of Popish error and superstition. In an equally de- 
cided sense it zs evangelical, in being consecrated to that form of 
Protestantism which maintains the Apostolic gospel faith and 
‘practice of the Reformation, and resists all the reactionary Pusey- 

ites or semi-Popish and rationalistic or semi-infidel movements of 
the age. Not only is this the character of Ursinus College by 
profession, and asort of general understanding among its founders 
and friends, but it is so pledged and bound to the maintenance of 
these distinctive principles, by solemn compact and its charter, 
that any disregard or violation of them will forfeit tts charter, forfeit 
any property or funds given to it, and even its existence. 

This its friends are willing to have proclaimed in the most pub- 
lic manner. They do not wish to have their vessel sail under 
false colors. They do not seek to court favor, obtain patronage, 
-or secure funds under false pretences. _ It is no sectarian school; 
all who incline to evangelical Protestantism, under whatever de- 
nominational title, are welcome to its educational privileges and 
Opportunities. But it is Protestant and evangelical in the sense 
defined above. And it is intended and hoped that it will ever be 
found true to the cause to which it declares itself devoted. If, on 
this account any are opposed to it, let them oppose it. They may 
call it narrow, bigoted, illiberal, or whatever they please, to dis- 
suade young men and their parents or ‘guardians from being 
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brought under its influence. To their doing so in a manly, hon- 
rable way, no one will object. 

But let the dislike of Ursinus College which any partisans of 
other principles or another theory of Christianity may feel, not 
tempt them to use calumny and falsehoods against it, or those 
connected with its immediate management. 

It may be extremely annoying and mortifying for zealous par- 
tisans tosee their cause waning, to find that as the Christian public 
becomes acquainted with its true character and aims, people will 
not favor it with their patronage, or aid it with their contributions. 
It may be still more mortifying to see another school rising up on 
foundations which they have abandoned, and moving onward 
with a measure of prosperity exceeding all expectations. Even 
feelings of bitter envy may be excited by its prosperity. But there 
is no excuse in all this for any one to indulge in malicious calumni- 
ations. And when such foul means are used in aid of a cause, it 
clearly proves that those who use them are driven to desperate 
extremes. , 

The Academic Department of the College offers all the advan- 

tages of a first-class Boarding and day school. Instruction is 
given in allthe branches of an English, Mathematical and Classi- 
cal education; and in addition, the German is taught withou 
extra charge. Itisopen to young menand youth from 12 to 14 years 
of age and upwards, who have made fair progress in the primary 
branches of an ordinary school course. The studies of this De- 
partment include Orthography, Reading, English Grammar, Ety- 
mology, Arithmetic and Elementary Algebra, Geography, Com- 
position, Book-keeping, Natural Philosophy, &c., &c. In this 
respect the school is a continuation of Freeland Seminary, with 
the advantage of instruction by the Professors of the College 
proper. Students in this department board, as do the rest, in the 
College, and are under the immediate care of the Faculty. 
An important inquiry answered. An esteemed ministerial bro- 
ther, a friend of our Institution, has recently inquired what assu- 
rance or security there was that money given to Ursinus College 
would not be perverted into the support of doctrines and usages — 
of which the donors disapproved, and made to serve the advance- 
ment of notions and practices contrary to the faith of evangelical 
christianity. : 

This is a most natural inquiry. In view of some things advo- 
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cated and countenanced by men occupying influential positions in 
other Institutions within the limits of the Reformed church, to 
which tens of thousands of dollars have been given by devoted 
and faithful members of the church, it isno wonder that many 
hesitate to give again. Many asubscriptionof hundreds of dollars 
has doubtless been obtained which could not have been gotten, 
had the persons known all the facts in the case. It is not only 
natural that persons disposed to aid religious causes liberally should. 
be anxious to know that their gifts will not go to keep and pro- 
mote the spread of opinions which they utterly reject. It is their 
duty, also, so to acquaint themselves with the actual condition of 
things around them, that they may not ignorantly assist what 
they would think a bad cause. 

In answer, therefore, to’the above inquiry, we are happy to be 
able to say, that the founders and directors of Ursinus college 
have used all possible human care in guarding it morally and legally | 
against being diverted or perverted from the great purpose for which 
it has been established. The very strongest guarantees which could 
be framed, are given in various forms, to bind it to the perpetual 
maintenance and defence of the principles of evangelical Protest- 
antism in doctrines and worship. 

This is done by an explicit article and clause in the charter and 
constitution of the college, as follows: Art. 2, Sect. 1, of the con- 
stitution declares: ‘‘ Zhe religious and moral principles of the col- 
lege shall always be those of the Evangelical Protestant church, and. 
in essential harmony with those of the German Reformed church, 
as represented by him whose distinguished name the Institution bears.’? 

The charter declares, in Sect. 2, that: ‘‘o dequest or donation 
made to, and accepted by said Board, for specified educational 
objects, shall ever be diverted from the purpose designated in the 
conditions of such gift and acceptance.”’ 

The original subscription book is prefaced with distinct state- 
ments of the conditions upon and under which donations are made 
and received, in accordance with the above clauses in the charter 
and constitution, and in fuller explanation of them, and declaring 
that any donor or his heirs will be entitled to reclaim what he hag 
given if the avowed religious principles and purposes of the college 
are disregarded or violated. 

Thus it is hoped and believed, the Institution and its friends 
are fortified at every point, as far as it is possible legally and mor- 
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ally to erect such fortification, against all alienation of the trust, or 
diversion of the property and funds invested in it. All Romish 
and Romanizing errors and practices, as well as the pernicious 
influences of infidelity, are barred out as firmly as human power 
can exclude them. 

The dedication of the new Building and Ursinus Chapel. The 
issue of the present number of the Monthly has been kept back a 
few days to allow of the assertion of some account of the dedica- 
tion of the new edifice which has been added to the other build- 
ings of the College. This interesting event was celebrated on 
Tuesday, October 1, at 2 P. M. The chapel was suitably arranged 
for the occasion, and the many friends assembled greatly enjoyed 
the services. They consisted of an Invocation by Rev. D. Feete, 
of Norristown, singing, the reading of the Scriptures, prayer by 
Rey. Wm. Sorber, of Vincent, Chester co., a general introductory 
statement by the President of the Collece. and very appropriate 
short addresses by Rev. Dr. Kremer, of Lebanon, Rev. Dr. E. H. 
Nevin, of Philadelphia, and Rev. Geo. Wolff, of Myerstown. 
After the singing of another hymn, the house and chapel were set 
apart by formal dedication to the service and honor of the Triune 
God. This service was concluded bya prayer in German, by Rev. 
J. Dahlman, sr. 

Then followed the inauguration of Prof. Samuel V. Ruby, 
esq., as Professor of Natural Sciences and Belles Letters. As the 
time did not admit of an inaugural address by Prof Ruby on this 
occasion, the delivery of such an address was postponed to some ~ 
future occasion, : 

Throughout the services the entire audience manifested deep 
interest in them, and they were felt to be most pleasant and pro- 
fitable. "They were closed with the evangelical doxology, and 
the benediction by Rev. J. Hendricks, of Freeland. The addresses 
were peculiarly appropriate and happy. That by Dr. Kremer hav- 
ing been delivered from notes, is given below, a copy having been 
kindly furnished in compliance with a request of the Board of 
Directors, which had held a meeting during the early part of the 
day, and concluded its sessions after the Inauguration. The other 
addresses were extemporaneous, and as no memoranda of them 
were taken, we regret that it is outof our power now to furmish a 
sketch of them. 

At the conclusion of the exercises an opportunity was afforded 
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friends present to contribute towards the permanent furnishing of 
the chapel, and although the appeal was unexpected, TENE of . 
$240 were secured for this purpose. 

Thus, then, the immediate wants of the College in regard to 
building accommodations are provided for, and in a very commo- 
dious and comfortablemanner. The basement of the new build- 
ing supplies five additional recitation rooms, one of which (18 by 
34 ft.) will serve as a convenient room for scientific lectures. The 
second story furnishes a hall for chapel purposes, of 34 by 48 feet 
dimensions. And the third and fourth stories are appropriated. 
to students, private rooms of good size (15 ft. square). Above 
the fourth story is a large furnished attic, not yet partitioned into 
rooms, but which will be occupied for the present by the Schaff 
Literary Society, the Zwinglian Society continuing to use the 
main room in the west wing of the buildings. The private rooms. 
of the students are especially pleasant, and it isa great satisfaction: 
to visit them and see their air of comfort and students’ enjoy 
ment of their College home. 


MR. KREMER’S ADDRESS. 


THE occasion, my friends, that has convened us to-day, is one of more thar: 
ordinary interest, importance and significance. 

It is but two years ago that Ursinus College was established. In this brief 
period the number of students grew to such an extent, that the old College 
building was crowded, and some of the students were obliged to seek accom~ 
modations beyond its walls. 

This unexpected but gratifying prosperity, led its earnest, ehteorisne Board 
of Directors, to make arrangements promptly to erect an additional building to 
meet the growing wants of the Institution. 

To dedicate this new structure to Almighty God, we have met here to-day, 
We have met as the friends of a common and most important interest, and 
with a warm grasp of the hand we may congratulate one another on chi our 
eyes this day behold. 

Here we are assembled from different sections to rejoice together in what 
God has wrought. I have said the occasion is one of more than ordinary im- 
portance and significance. The erection or enlargement of a College building 
is always regarded as important, but it is especially so in the present instance, 

It isso in view of the mecessity of the case. What this necessity is, this ens 
lightened audience need scarcely be told. You are all aware that this College owes 
its existence to the want of an institution in the eastern section of our Reformed 
church that properly represents its genius, spirit and cultus. The opportunity 
for a full literary and theological training in accordance with what. was enjoyed 
years ago at that College and Seminary at Mercersburg, no longer existed. Hence 
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the necessity of providing literary and theological facilities such as the heart of 
a large portion of our beloved Zion so earnestly longed for. And now as we 
see this. pressing want in some good degree met, with the fair prospect of con- 
tinued expansion and growth, we may well join ina jubilee of praise to our 
and your father’s God. In this institution we have guaranteed the inculcation 
of a pure faith, and the maintenance of simple, earnest, evangelical worship. 
Around this institution, then, we may gather in an unbroken circle, and with 
warm hearts and open hand, bid her God speed. , 


The special service of this occasion is to dedicate this new structure to the 
Triune God. This dedication includes two general ideas or objects—they are, 
science and religion. 3 

We dedicate this structure, then, first, to sctence. Ursinus College is preémi- 
nently a /iterary institution. Within its walls are to be prosecuted the different 
studies embraced in a full Collegecurriculum. This College, enjoying the ser- 
vices of an able, earnest, and efficient faculty, we may feel comfortable in the 
assurance that nothing will be wanting on their part in making those under 
their care sound and thorough scholars. Their constant and assiduous effort. 
will be to educate, to draw out the mental faculties, and gradually to furnish 
the intellect with stores of varied and useful learning. But should any one 
inquire, what has this to do with Godand religion? I answer, very much, All 
truth, the truth of science, as well as of religion, has its source in God, Hence, 
there can be no hostility between science and religion, 


Skeptical geologists have repeatedly sought to startle the world, and especi- 
ally the friends of religion, with discoveries which they proclaimed to be antag- 
onistic to the Mosaic account of the creation, but all such attempts have only 
served in the end to strengthen and confirm the original and only record of the 
mighty works of God. It is, therefore, a source of pure and holy satisfaction to 
- the Christian student that, as he prosecutes the study of astronomy, geology, or 
any branch of natural science, he is all the while confronted with ¢-uzh—truth 
that has its origin in God.- And we may cherish the joy-inspiring confidence, 
that just in the degree that scientific investigations are pushed forward and new 
discoveries are made from to time in the vast mines of truth, will the evidences 
of our holy religion become still clearer and increasingly satisfactory. Touch 
any single chord in the great harp of truth, and every string will vibrate in 
sweet unison with all the rest. 

With a joyful confidence, then, we dedicate this building to sctemce, the grace- 
ful handmaid to religion. 

May the spirit of skepticism never profane these halls, now being devoted to 
Christian science. 

But we next dedicate this building to re/igion. The institution here estab- 
lished has been based, as its charter indicates, on the pure principles of our holy 
Christianity, or a Christianity in its best Protestant form, as enshrined in the ven- 
erable Heidelberg Catechism, the name of one of whose honored authors it so 
appropriately bears. And it is not to be overlooked that, under the sanction of 
the liberal charter of this College, a Theological department has been very prop- 
erly opened for the convenience and advantage of any who may from time to 
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time be disposed to pursue a course of theological study. Here, then, in the 
same institution, we have a combination of scientific with moral and religious 
truth. The elements of truth in literature and science are apprehended in the 
superior light which streams from divine revelation. The highest and fullest 
form of truth there, is God’s written word. This is the magna charta of our 
Christian faith, the only perfect and complete standard of authoritative teaching. 
The Bible, then, is the sacred text-book of this College, and with the list of its 
teachings, all catechisms and creeds must reverently abide. The blessed Redeem- 
er himself, who isthe great Prophet and Teacher, enjoined upon all, the solemn 
duty, to “search the scriptures.”’ And the great Apostle to the Gentiles exclaims 
with holy emphasis, ‘‘ Though we, or an angel from heaven, preach any other 
gospel unto you than that which we have preached unto you, let him be accursed.” 
This was the grand watchword of the illustrious Reformers, Calvin, Luther, 
Zwinglius, and all their coadjutors. They made vast account, indeed, of the 
teachings of the church, of catechisms and confessions, but never spoke of these 

as of equal authority with the only infallible rule of faith, the inspired ora- 
cles of the blessed God. 

We are happy to know that thesentiments, now briefly expressed, are fully 
shared by the members of the Faculty placed over this institution. They 
regard all education as incomplete, aside from religious culture. With hearty 
interest they direct the minds of their students to God in Christ, as the absolute 
fountain of truth and grace; as out of Christ there is darkness, depravity and 
death. ES 
- In this way it is sought to realize in the heart and life, the practical results of 
Christianity. Without these the external word, and forms of Christianity, will 
remain for the individual, dead and ineffectual. That the truth here inculcated 
may, become moreand more a quickening and saving power, all should earnestly 
pray: 

The church in whose interest this institution has been established, may well 
thank God and go forward with new courage and hope, in the cause of asound, 
Christian education. - All eyes and hearts may well turn in confidence to this 
new institution, established to promote and defend the martyr faith of our 
immortal forefathers. 

The docation, too, of this College,is highly advantageous. Its home has been 
wisely chosen in a beautiful rural village, and free from the ordinary haunts of 
vice and dissipation. Parents may well select such a place for the education of 
their sons. | 

May all hearts and hands, then, be open to encourage and support this school 
of the prophets. And, may many here, as time rolls on, be qualified to fill im- 
portant positions of usefulness in life; and especially, may encouraging numbers 
be here prepared to become faithful and successful heralds of salvation, to 
proclaim to a sinful and dying world the blessed gospel of the grace of God. 
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BEDITORo DESK. 


The questions proposed in our last issue, regarding Prussia and the Jesuits, 
have called forth what are announced as azsqwers from our friend, the editor of 
the “ Catholic Standard.” | 

It gratifies us to say, that in tone and style the answers are not chargeable 
with what he condems as “ discourtesy” in us. We regret that anything in our 
item should have offended him, but must beg him to make due allowance for 
our seeming discourtesy, by bearing in mind that the item was written soon 
after the perusal of one of the Pope’s bulls against some Protestant heretics, and 
with some jubilant Romish accounts of Waldensian massacres still fresh in 
memory. It is hard to avoid even the rhetorical contagion of such documents. 
The term “ owl,’ whichseems to have been particularly obnoxious to our 
friend, was probably used because the connection of thought recalled the un- 
pitied shrieks of some of ourt ortured, Reformed brethren, thumb-screwed and 
racked in Inquisitorial judgment-halls. 

He must pardon a weakness of our human nature, in letting its indignation — 
be, perhaps, unduly excited by such reading and memories. But to the answers: 

1. That with his present faith and feelings, the editor of the “ Catholic Stand- 
ard”’ should be prompted to vindicate even the Jesuits, may be quite natural. 
And it must have been the easier for him to do so, as he had learned many a long 
lesson in Romish apologetics in the Nevinite school of which he was so long a 
docile and devoted disciple before his defection from the Refornfed. church. 
No one knows better than he, that the school named has furnished some of the 
most subtile articles in defence of Romanism which have ever been written. 
After the course of study he took in it, it is no wonder that but a brief novitiate 
was required before he was thought fully qualified for the important and re- 
sponsible position in which Nevinite Protestantism (!) seem to make first-class 
editors of Roman Catholic papers, and appear to be in great demand. 

2. The answers given are doubtless satistactory to the respondent. We are, 
however, constrained to differ from him on points of fact. The history of lead- 
ing European nations during the past two centuries, does abundantly prove to 
us, that whilst the Jesuits may profess to be a purely religious society, they have 
in réality been doing the work of a secret, crafty, political league from the first, 
and doing it most zealously. Indisputable evidence of this fact will be given, 
if required, another time. 

3. Any writer who puts the Waldenses and Huguenots upon a level with the 
« Communists’’ and * Internationals” of our day, shows himself wholly disqual- 
itied to distinguish between earnest, devout non-Romish Christians and outright 
infidels. Were Huss and Wickliffe also “ Communists ?” : 

4. He charges Calvin with having burned Servetus. The charge has been | 
triumphantly refuted. But even admitting the accusation. If true, Evangeli- 
cal Protestantism has openly and formally condemned and denounced all such 
acts. 

5, The editor says: “ Catholics of this generation are not the same persons, 
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nor engaged in the same issues as those of three hundred years ago.” But the 
Romish church authorities have never repudiated or condemned the bloody 
persecutions enacted by its representatives then. Pope Pius IX. to-day honors 
the memory of the slaughter of the Huguenots by having a picture of it in his 
palace. : Se 

Let our friend of the Stazdard come out and say in plain, positive terms, that 
the Bloody Bridal of Paris in 1572, and the slaughtering of the Waldenses, and 
the murderous tortures of the Inquisition, were iniquitous cruelties contrary to the 
spirit of true Christianity, and deserving the execrations of mankind, and we 
shall give him full credit for still retaining, in spite of the hurtful influences of 
his former schaol and present relations, something of the spirit of Evangelical 
Protestantism, and of lessons learned on its knees in the earlier and better days 
of his association with it. 


Read and ponder! Two prominent and popular Roman Catholic weeklies, 
in Philadelphia and Baltimore, are edited by former ministers of the Reformed 
church, faithful disciples, warm admirers, and fast former friends of Dr. John 


- W. Nevin. One of these papers is the (Roman) “Catholic Standard,” of which 


George D. Wolff is announced as chief editor. As his editorial chair is but 
about five minutes walk from the office of the “ Reformed Church Messenger,” 
he can have easy opportunity of consulting with brother Fisher, and profiting by 
the large editorial experience of the latter. Another advantage which Dr. 
Nevin’s disciple at the helm of the Standard may enjoy, is the convenient use 
he can make of Ais own (we mean friend Wolfs) entries in the log-book of the 
Messenger, @aring the storms and squalls of his past few years’ voyage amidst the 
shoals and reefs of the treacherous waters, into which the more treacherous 
winds of Nevinism have driven the frail and badly freighted yacht of the AZes- 
senger. In other words, the old files of the Messenger might supply our 
neophyte friend of the Standard with quite a number of his own articles, which, 
with a few very slight changes, would be quite as well suited for an avowed 
Romish paper. The most those articles would need, would be a little more 
plainness of utterance and logical carrying out of the premises assumed. That 
is, the former contributor to the Messenger, could now, as editor of the Stand- 
ard, write a little more freely and frankly than he could well have done in the 
Messenger. 

The other paper referred to, bears the very ambitious title of the “ United 
States Catholic Eegister.’ Its chief editor being JZ. A. Stewart, a former de- 
voted disciple of Dr. J. W. Nevin, and pastor of the Burkittsville charge in 
Maryland classis. From the little we know personally of Mr. Stewart,the Reg- 
ister is far from being as well captained as the Standard. But what may be lacking 
in the chief editor of the Register, is more than made up by the very efficient 
aid he gets from having associated with him (as we are informed,) our amiable 
and accomplished friend, the former Rev. ¥. S. Ermentrout. Two copies of 
the Register have recently fallen (we wish it distinctly understood that they 
were not sent to us) into our hands, containing a number of editorials and ex- 
tended book notices, which pretty*clearly reveal the facile pen and cultivated 
taste of this deluded follower of the Mercersburg comet. | 
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Thus Mercersburg has, in a few years, Paced three apostates from our 
Evangelicai Reformed faith, who were’ so thoroughly trained to the ways of 
Rome, that in less than one year after their defection, they are counted worthy 
to be trusted with the editorial control of two leading Romish journals. 

In view of facts like these, one may well wonder how the surviving advocates 
of Nevinism among us can hold up their heads, before a church so cruelly 
robbed of its sons. Still more must one be amazed at the cool effrontery which, 
in the face of such facts, can ask for enlarged means to carry on a work which 
yield such fruits. How long shall this thing be allowed to go on without some 
earnest rebuke ? What is there in Nevinism, or its abettors, that the Reformed 
church should quietly and meekly permit itself to be used for such deplorable 
ends ? 

Telling testimony is furnished by Mr. Ermentrout (if we err not), to the true 
character of Nevinism, as he learned it. The two following paragraphs from 
articles which appear in recent numbers of the Regzster, referred to above, give 
his intelligent convictions, and need no comment. . 

« What High Churchism was, and is still in England, Ritualism is in i Rast 
ica. The Puseyism of England has tts counterpart in the Nevinism of Amer- 
ica. We hope that in no long time’some one will do. for the latter what Sister 
Mary Francis Clare in ‘ Hornehurst Rectory,’ has done for the former; set it 
forth in its true character and relations. It were not at all difficult to find per- 
sons who could point out its (Nevinism’s) logical inconsistencies, and the numer- 
ous confessions it makes of the weakness of the reigning Protestantism of our day; 
but not so easy, perhaps, to come across an author who could compose a satis- 
factory work of fiction on so interesting a subject.” 

So far extract No. 1. The other is taken from an editorial, evidently by the 
same hand, devoted to a commendatory notice of a former well-known minister 
of our church, an enthusiastic devotee of Dr. J. W. Nevin, but whom some of us 
might at first hardly recognize under the full name of Prof. William Yoseph 
Philigs, now a Romish lecturer against Protestantism, Unless Mr. Philips has 
learned more good taste and logic since his voyage by way of Mercersburg 
_ Nevinism to Rome than he displayed in his famous lectures on courtship and 
marriage some years ago, Protestantism need take no serious alarm at the 
threatened assault from this newly proselyted champion of errors, routed on a 
thousand fields. And we can explain the commendation of him in this charac- 
ter by a gentleman of ,Mr. Ermentrout’s superior culture, only on the ground 
that as Nevinism warped his mind and judgment against whatever was truly 
Protestantism, so it has unduly biased him in favor of everything Popish, how- 
ever poor its quality. But leaving this as a point coming under the adage, de 
gust non, &c., let us note how aptly the editorial reference to Mr. Philips is 
made the occasion for the following very onihtant allusion to the Mercersburg 
system, who no one ever studied more closely or understood_more SS than 
Mr. Ermentrout. He says: 

‘ « Professor Philips’ transition (to Popery) was not the result of transient 
excitement, or of a hastily formed resolution. Through a period of eighteen 
years his mind has been more or Jess exercised on what used to be called *‘ The 
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Church Question.’ Through the dimly-lighted, bleak regions of Puritanism, he 
wandered for some time, but soon emerged out of its darkness into ¢he healthier, 
clearer atmosphere of what used to be known as Mercersburg Theology, the Ajax 
of which—the well-known Dr. Fohn W.:Nevin—-in his happier years did so 
much to remove from the public mind the prejudices against the (Romish) 
church that encrusted it, ad by his suggestive writings to occasion conversions 
to her authority.” 

Hence, to Dr. Nevin belongs, according to this evidence, the credit, as Ro- 
manists view it, but as evangelical Christians will say,'the blame and the re- 
proach of such conversions to Popery. Whilst remaining stationary himself 

at the post of opportunity occupied by him, like a hand-board on the highway, 
his finger points’and has for years been pointing steadily to:Rome, as the holy city 
which the Apostles, should they revisit the earth, would “promptly prefer for a 
spiritual refuge to any Geneva, or Augsburg, Zurich or Westminster, Princeton, 
Andover or New Brunswick. No wonder that Philips, Wolff, Wagner, Stewart, 
and even Ermentrout, moonstruck by this Mercersburg night-luminary, should 
get bewildered and go blundering into Rome. 

But how extremely mortifying it must be to Dr. Fisher and, others like him 
who, whilst they are well known to have grave objections to the more distinct- 
ive tenets of Nevinism, still uphold, defend, and shield it—how distressingly 
mortifying it must be to them to find this quartette of recent} Nevinites so pub- 
licly and officially arrayed against Evangelical Protestantism in general, and 
the Reformed church in particular! And yet Dr. T. G. Apple & Co. are be- 
coming so expansively liberal of late, that they may find a place on their plat- 
form for even this fresh Romish quartette ! 


Book Norices of a number of interesting volumes received from the Amer?- 
can Tract Society, and other sources, are necessarily postponed to the November 
number, 





MONTHLY SUMMARY. 


REFORMED (GERMAN) CHURCH--Afinisterial Changes. —The Rev. ‘J. W. 
Alspach has accepted a call from St. John’s charge, Somerset county, Pa. His 
post-office address will be after the 1st of October, Shanksville, Somerset county, 
Pa. 

THE Rev. S, B. Yockey has accepted a call from? the Xenia, Ohio, charge. 
His post-office address is changed accordingly. 

THE Rev. J. M. Soupers’ post-office address is Woodsborough, Frederick 
county, Maryland. 

THE Rev. J. HeLB has changed his post-office address to Hillsborough, 
Highland county, Ohio. | 

J. B. WELBy has accepted a call from the St. James’ charge. His post-office 
address is Apollo,‘Armstrong county, Pa. 
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THE Rev. A. Romick, pastor of the St. Stephen’s Reformed church, Phila- 
adelphia, has removed from No. 2023 Girard Avenue, to No, 2023 Parish 
street. 


ADDITION TO CHURCHES.—Two persons were received into the church, by 
the Rey. H. Shumaker, pastor of the Springboro charge, Ohio. 

One person was received into the church at Mohicanville, Ohio, by the Rev. 
O. E. Lake. 


ORDINATION AND INSTALLATION.—Rev. J. C. Hauser, late of Frederick, 
Maryland, was installed pastor of the Sixth Reformed church, Baltimore, 
Maryland, on the evening of the 1st inst. 

Rev. Henry L. Grandlienard takes charge of a French congregation in New 
York. 


LAYING OF CORNER-STONES AND DEDICATIONS.—The corner-stone of the 
Buckhardt Reformed church, in Mt. Zion charge, Christian county, Illinois, 
was laid on the 7th of September, with appropriate services, conducted by 
Rev. H. Wilson. 

On Saturday and Sunday, August roth and 11th, the Reformed and Lutheran 
church at Hecktown, Northampton county, generally known as the Dryland 
church, was solemnly re-dedicated to the worship of the Triune God. 

The corner-stone laying at Amity, Berks county, Pa., took place on the roth 
and 11th of August. Religious services were continued throughout the whole 
of Saturday and Sunday. 

On Sunday, August 25th, the new church at Nazareth, Pa., was consecrated. 
It cost $2000, and belongs to the Bellefonte charge: 


THE RE-OPENING of the Reformed and Lutheran church of Lower Mt. Bethel, 
about eight miles north of Easton, Pa., took place on September 22d. The 
house has been thoroughly repaired and neatly renovated, and presented a very 
attractive and comfortable appearance. Great interest [in the occasion was 
manifested by the congregations and the entire community for many miles 
around, ‘This affords the best sort of evidence “of success’of the pastors, the 
Rey. J. S. Weisz, Reformed, and Rev.’ B. F. Apple, Lutheran, (the church be- 
ing union), On Saturday morning before we were able to reach the place, the 
Rey. J. Rath, (Lutheran), of Bethlehem, preached to a large congregation, the 
people even then already pressing eagerly to their “beautiful” sanctuary. His 
text, if we rightly remember, was Ps. 84: 1. ‘How amiable,” &c. On Sunday 
morning the throng which assembled was immense, sufficient to have filled a 
house of twice the capacity. Hundreds of vehicles lined the roads and 
occupied fastening places around the building, in the adjacent roads, and 
through the fields. The preaching was allotted to us, and the occasion natur- 
ally suggested the leading thoughts‘of renovation, beautifying, and sanctification, 
suggested by 2 Chron. 29: 3, 5, in connection with Is. 60: 13. 

Nineteen years had passed since we had the privilege of meeting the Lower 
Mt. Bethel congregation. In that time many personal changes had taken 
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place. Father Baker, Kern, and others, who in their day had zealously 
worked with their pastors for the good of Zion, were no more there. But it 
eould not fail to cause joy to see that amidst all such changes, there were things 
which remained. Not only did it awaken gladness to find faithful sons and 
daughters filling the places once occupied by their fathers, but still more joy to 
discover the old fidelity to the faith of the Gospel and devotion to the Re- 
deemer’s cause. Amidst all the painful transitoriness of human life, what reason 
for hope and confidence in the enduring and immutable Word of the Lord! 

Second service, held in the afternoon, drew another large audience. Rey. J. 
Rath again preached an appropriate sermon on John 4: 24, after which the 
rededicatory services took place, conducted by the two esteemed pastors. A 
third service was held in the evening, which was attended by a great number of 
young persons, especially, whose serious earnestness was very pleasing and 
impressive. Notwithstanding the crowds which gathered in the morning, 
marked good order was maintained both in the over-thronged edifice and out- 
side. 

The Pastors of the congregations have every reason to feel that their zealous 
labors are appreciated, and that the good work of the Lord is prospering under 
their ministry. | 

Bro, Weisz has been with them now a number of years, but labors on with 
that vigorous zeal for which he is characterized. May he long be spared to till 
‘the field, and be cheered continually by rich ingatherings of precious harvests. 

Two peculiarly pleasant features were connected with this delightful occasion, 
One was the kind fraternal spirit manifested by the Presbyterian congregation 
worshiping in the immediate vicinity of the Union church. The Pastor and 
people, by common consent, omitted their services from regard to the dedication, 
and joined cordially with their brethren during the entire day. Rev. R. B, 
Foresman, the Pastor of the Presbyterian church, showed special interest in the 
occasion, and took part inthe services. 

The other feature was a noyel one. When the time came for making the 
usual appeal for aid to defray the costs of the repairs, brother Weisz, in the 
name of the consistories, instead of pressing the people for a liberal response, 
told them in substance, that but little was asked for, as but little was needed, 
the amount required having been already nearly secured! For us, at least, this 
was a new way of begging. 


IN ADDITION to the amount previously published, we acknowledge most 
gratefully the receipt of the following sums in aid of young men who are pur- 
suing their studies in Ursinus College with reference to the ministry : 

September 3d, 1872, Rev. E. J. Fogel, $40; J. Ziegler, $47.05 ; September 
11th, J. Sechler, $37; September 24th, Dr. F. W. Kremer, $40; October 3d, 
A. B. Shenkle, $29. ; 


NEW PU BLICATIONS. 


WORKING AND WINNING. 


By Mrs. Hedges. 235 pp. 16mo. Four engravings. An Amer- 
ican story for young people, revealing the secret of aoe and well- 
controlled ambition, and of true success. 


ETHEL’S PEARLS. 
By Nina Washington. i191 pp. 16 mo. Four engravings. The 
prize at the close of school life—how it was won and lost, and a 
better prize gained. 


WORKING FOR JESUS; 


or Individual effort for the Salvation of Perishing Souls. By Rev. 
J. A. R. Dickson. 72 pp. 18 mo. 25c.; post. 4c. An earnest 
and practical little book, powerfully urging the Christian to work 
for Christ, and showing him why he should do it, and when, and 
where, and how. 

American Tract Society, Penna. Branch, 


i. N. THISSELL, 
1408 Chestnut Street, Philadelphia, 


WM. PAPAS & CO: 


BANKERS, 
No; S@SOU TH 2 ain) STREET, 
PHILADELPHIA. 





DEALERS IN ALL ISSUES OF 


GOVERNMENT: SEGURITIES: 


Gold, Stock and Bonds 


BOUGHT AND SOLD ON COMMISSION, 


AT THE 
PHILADELPHIA AND NEW YORK STOCK BOARDS. 


ee 


Las” Deposits received and Interest alowed by special agreement. 


URSINUS COLLEGE, 


FREELAND, MONTGOMERY COUNTY, PA. 





ACADEMIC DEPARTMENT. 


The Fatt Term of this popular Boarding School for Young 
Men opened SEPTEMBER 2, 1872, and continue sixteen weeks. Instruction 
given by a corps of competent teachers in the elementary and higher branches 
of an English and Classical education, in German and other Modern Languages, 
in Music, Drawing and Painting. 

TERMS for Boarding and Tuition (French, Music, Drawing 


and Painting extra), at the rate of $180 for the school year of 40 weeks. 


Mean are ee ee 


COLLEGIATE DEPARTMENT, 


The College proper is distinct from the Academic Department. Its sessions 
correspond with those of the Academic Department. Applications for admission to the 
several classes can be made at any time. 


The FAcuULTY consists of the following gentlemen: 
J. H. A. BOMBERGER, D.D., PrestpEnt, Professor of Mental 
and Moral Philosophy, &c. 
Rev. H. W. SUPER, A.M., Vick PresiDENT, Professor of Mathe- 
matics, Mechanics, &c. 
J. SHELLEY WEINBERGER, A.M., Professor of Latin and 
Greek Languages, &c. : 


Rev. JOHN VAN HAAGEN, A. M., Professor of German, His- 
tory, &c. 


SAMUEL V. RUBY, Esa., A.M., Professor of Natural Sciences, 
Belles Letters, &c. 


J. W. SUNDERLAND, A. M., L.D.D., Professor of Geology, 
Chemistry and Botany. 


WILLIAM H. SNYDER, Instructor in the Academic Depart- 
ment. 
A full Theological course has been added for the free use of those who may 
wish to avail themselves of it 
k@S~For further information regarding terms, etc., apply to 


J. H. A. BOMBERGER, 
Freeland, Montgomery County, Penna, 


THE : | 
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THE SWORD. 


‘Not with a sword by bloodshed stained, 
Not for a wreath that, soon as gained, 
Shall fade upon thy brow; 
But with the sword of God’s good Word, 
And for the ‘Well done!’ of thy Lord, 
Go forth and conquer now.”’ 
“‘ The sword of the Spirit, which is the word of God.” —EPH. Vi., 17. 

The difference between this part of the Christian armor and the 
rest, consists in its being aggressive as well as defensive. And 
whereas, there are many parts for defense, and but one for attack, 
it teaches us how complete that one is. There were other weapons 
used in ancient warfare ; the bow, and the spear, and the battle- 
axe; but none of these are referred to. There is one weapon, 
and only one which is of real use in the Christian conflict, and it 
is best represented by the one material weapon of carnal warfare 
which is equally fitted to repel a blow and to inflict one. This, 
therefore, alone, St. Paul here bids the Christian take: ‘‘ The 
sword of the Spirit, which is the Word of God.”’ 

There are different kinds of swords. ‘The Saracen used the 
scimitar, with which he, as it were, mowed down his enemies ; 
and the Roman soldier was armed with a short dirk, which suited 
his hardy mould, since by strength of will and strength of muscle 
he carried all before him. And there was asword used by Goliath, 
of Gath, of which David said, ‘‘ There is none like it.’”’ But the 
sword which more than once is spoken of as proceeding out of 
Christ’s mouth, is a two-edged sword; and we cannot help under- 
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standing by this the same sword as that which the Christian wields, 
The word of God written, is the sword which proceedeth out of 
the mouth of the Word of God Incarnate. 

In Hebrews iv., it is the Word of God Incarnate, who is said to 
be sharper than any two-edged sword ; but part of what is there 
“ascribed to Him, is done by means of this instrument, the two- 
edged sword which proceedeth out of His mouth. The Word of 
God written has a force, and a strength, and an incisiveness, and 
a penetrating power, which makes a sharp two-edged sword a suit- 
able emblem of it. And in our conflicts with sin and Satan, we 
must take this weapon and use it: ‘The sword of the Spirit, 
which is the word of God.”’ 

The Word of God is called the sword of the Spirit for two 
reasons: First, because the Spirit made it; and, secondly, because 
the Spirit uses it. 

‘‘Holy men of old spake as they were moved by the Holy 
Ghost.’? What the Word of God is, it has been made through His 
holy inspiration. We must lay down this fact as the basis of all 
the use we make of Holy Scripture; its value to us consists 
altogether in its being given by inspiration of God. What is 
meant by inspiration is this, that the words of the Bible, while the 
the words of Moses, or David, or Isaiah, or St. John, or St. Paul, 
are also and equally the words of God. They are not less the 
words of those who wrote them because they are also God’s words; 
nor are they less God’s words because they are also the words of 
these holy men. Both factsaretrue. The Holy Ghost has Him- 
self formed, tempered, sharpened this sword. When we use it we 
must always remember how it was prepared for ouruse. We could 
not have known much which it most concerns us to know without 
revelation. If revelation had only been entrusted to men to hand 
down by tradition, we may see what the result would have been 
by what took place before the flood. But through God’s mercy a 
sword has been prepared by the Holy Ghost to be our armor in 
the spiritual conflict, which is called for that reason the sword of 
the Spirit. 

Not only has He made it, but He also uses it ; it is in the hand 
of the Spirit that the Word of God is effectual. In order that it 
may produce its true result, He must apply it to the heart. He 
does not in general work without it, and it never produces any 
result without Him. Hence, not only because He is the maker 
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of the Word, but also because He is the user of the Word, it is His 
Word, and the sword is rightly designated the sword of the Spirit. 

One of the mysteries of the life of the soul and the presence of 
God in it, is involved in the fact that this sword which the Spirit uses 
is to be taken by the Christian man. How it is that we can do 
nothing without Him, and that what He does in us we -do, can 
never be understood by us. Yet soit is; and therefore, though 
the word of God is the Spirit’s sword, though He wields it and 
makes use of it, yet it is also true that it is wielded by us. And 
in the Christian warfare, besides the girdle of truth, and the 
breast-plate of righteousnesss, and the shoes of the preparation of 
the Gospel of peace, and the shield of faith, and the helmet of 
salvation, the Christian is to take the sword of the Spirit, which 
is the Word of God. 

The sword of the Spirit is the weapon by which we must parry 
the thrusts of Satan. His assaults are not only to be borne with 
firmness and faith, but to be repelled and warded off. 

The art of Christian warfare consists very much in skillful exer- 
cise with this sword. The Bible must be studied out of tempta- 
tion, in order to be used in temptation; and therefore, David 
says, ‘“Thy Word have I hid within my heart, that I might ee sin 
against Thee.’’ 

It is greatly to be feared that in * this respect there is a falling 
off in these days. Perhaps the Bible is more read, but I fear it is 
less learned. Our young Christians in the present day are in some 
respects better furnished for the spiritual conflict than their fathers 
and grandfathers, but I doubt whether they know so much of 
Scripture by heart. Books, like Gastrell’s ‘‘ Christian Institutes,”’ 
or Chalmers’ ‘‘ Scripture References,’’ consisting entirely of texts 
arranged under certain heads, which used to be committed to 
memory when thgse of us who are older were young, would I fear 
be felt now rather burdensome. Perhaps they were hardly suited 
to a child’s nature; but in some way or other it is most necessary 
for those who are young to lay up stores of Scripture in their minds ; 
because we have in our Lord’s own example the best possible 
proof that this is the right weapon to use in resisting the assaults 
of the enemy. 

Nothing can be more instructive than the use He made of this — 
weapon. In the wilderness, when tempted by the devil, each of 
the temptations was warded off by this. When the tempter 
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came to Him and said, ‘‘If Thou be the Son of God, command 
that these stones be made bread.’’ His simple answer was, ‘It 
is written ;’’ followed by a text of Scripture. When the enemy 
sought to wrest this weapon out of His hand by using it, and Him- 
self saying, ‘‘It is written,’’ Jesus showed His firm grasp of the 
sword of the Spirit by His answer: ‘‘ It is written again.’’ And 
at last He gave such a thrust with His weapon, that the prince of 
this world had to leave Him and flee away. ; 

And in the garden of Gethsemane it was still the same. The 
tempter did not come to Him then in his own person, but he came 
in the person of Simon Peter. When Peter drew his sword and 
smote the servant of the high priest, it was the enemy tempting 
Peter, and through Peter tempting the Master to take at once by. 
His own power the promised kingdom, and wear the crown with- 
out enduring the cross. Observe how this assault was met; 
‘‘ Thinkest thou,”’ he said to Peter, ‘that I cannot now pray to) 
my Father, and Heshall presently give me more than twelve legions 
of angels ? But how then shall the Scripture be fulfilled that thus 
it must be?’’ So He parried this assault. — 

And so must we, in all the assaults of Satan, be always ready 
and swift in parrying them with texts of Scripture. It is a sword 
which ‘will never break in our hands ; and though the enemy is able 
to take thissword sometimes and use it against us, as he did against 
our Lord; and there is no worse temptation than a text of God’s 
holy word perverted, there is a divine art which we should greatly 
covet and greatly cultivate, of turning Scripture back upon the 
enemy, and making each command, and each promise, and each 
threatening, and each statement of truth the means of resistance, 
and applying its point exactly where it is needed. 

The sword of the Spirit is not only a weapon of defense, but 
by means of it we must assault the strongholds of Satan. Satan 
has strongholds in our own hearts, and finds his strength in our 
corrupt nature. Each one knows the bitterness of his own heart, 
and the sins which most easily beset him. Out of these Satan 
builds castles; he walls them around, and places rebel affections 
to keep watch and ward around them. Against these we have no 
power in ourselves to doanything. If no weapons were provided 
for us, our own efforts would be quite powerless. We can only 
prevail against the strongholds of sin within us, by weapons of 
God’s making; and this sword of the Spirit is the special weapon 
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by using which we must resist temptation. The exceeding great 
and precious promises of God’s Word from a sword by means of 
which we can overcome as we can in no other way. And not the 
promises only, but every part of Scripture has its use in this 
respect. We must use diligently this weapon of Holy Scripture; 
not blunting its edge, not shrinking from its impartial thrusts, 
but allowing it to come in contact with all the evil which is within 
us. ‘For the weapons of our warfare are not carnal, but mighty 
through God to the pulling down of strongholds.’’ 

By this sword of the Spirit we have to make war on all that 
opposes itself to God. False doctrine is one of God’s enemies 
in this world, and against this many Christian men have to wage - 
unceasing war in their own hearts and in the Church. ll error 
has its roots and seeds in our own hearts; it is within us before 
it is without us; but whether within us or without us, it must be 
met in the same way, by the same weapon, the sword of the Spirit. 
Many a Christian man tries to meet error in some other way; but 
in no way was error ever driven out of a heart or driven out of a 
Church except by the use of this sword. It is one of the most 
‘skillful devices of Satan to begin by blunting this sword. He does © 
this by persuading the Christian that the Bible is not altogether 
the Word of God, or not the whole Word of God, or not capable 
of being understood by the Christian without the interpretation 
of the Church, or by inducing him to interpret it as meaning not 
what it says, but what, in exercise of his own reason he thinks it 
ought to mean. In whatever way the full, complete, and over- 
mastering authority of the Bible is evaded, the sword of the 
‘Spirit is in a measure blunted. Any thoughtful observer may see 
in a hundred different ways how this is being done. We need to 
touch our Bible with a fresh reverence; remembering that not 
only there is infinitely more of God in it than in anything else on 
this earth, but that there is also a sharpness in it which makes it 
like a two-edged sword, the savor of life unto life to some, and of 
death unto death to others. In our Bible we have a most power- 
ful weapon, which we must take care how we handle; we must 
handle it as a piece of God’s own manufacure, and use it as He 
would have us use it. Here is a test of truth by which we can 
discern truth from error. Its touch brings all that is false and 
untrue into the light, and by means of it the most subtle delusion 
may be exposed and condemned. We cannot too much bear in 
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mind that in this way only can we make effectual war on error, 
within us or without us. We must use the sword of the Spirit, 
which is the Word of God. | 

The same thing is true of sin; sin around us as well as sin 
within us, can only be encountered successfully;with this sword of 
the Spirit. All other ways are in vain; it is quite in vain to 
attempt to remove evil by philosophy, by good government, by 
secular education. All such attempts, however earnest and how- 
ever benevolently intended, are utterly vain. There is but one 
way of meeting evil; it will not yield to any less powerful weapon 
than God’s own Word. When we are endeavoring to overthrow 
evil within us, or to cast down evil without us, we must take this 
sword in our hand. Those who in any way are engaged in God’s 
work must always bear this in mind ; the minister must remember 
it, so must the Sunday-school teacher, so must the district visitor,. 
so must all that would in any way help in the great battle between 
Christ and Satan. As the poet so well expresses it, with reference 
to the death of some faithful servant of God: 

«‘ His sword was in his hand, 
Still warm with recent fight, 
Ready that moment, at command, 
Through rock and steel to smite. 


“Tt was a two-edged blade, 
Of heavenly temper keen, 

And double were the wounds it made 
Where’er it smote between. 


«¢‘? Twas death to sin, ’twas life 
To all that mourned for sin; 
It silenced and it kindled strife, 
Made war and peace within.”’ 
There is nothing like the Bible for overthrowing Satan and pre- 
vailing in the conflict. 

With the sword of the Spirit in his hand the Christian may 
encounter all foes and prevail against all enemies. He need not. 
be afraid of anything if only he keeps firm hold of that. When 
you are tempted, oppressed, burdened and ready to despair, lay 
hold afresh of this sword of the Spirit. The Holy Ghost Himself 
is ready to sustain you in this conflict. The saints in every age 
have found strength in Jesus to overcome sin with this sword of 
the Spirit, and so will you. In the darkest hours, when the 
enemy is strongest, this sword is stronger still. But it is the 
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Spirit’s sword, and must be wielded in His strength. We cannot 
use this sword unless He teach us how to use it, and nerve our 
arms to use it. As in his outward battles David had to own how 
entirely the battle was the Lord’s, so must we. We too may say 
as he said, ‘‘It is God that girdeth me with strength, and maketh 
my way perfect. He maketh my feet like hinds’ feet, and sétteth 
me upon my high places. He teacheth my hands to war, so that 
a bow of steel is broken by mine arms. ‘Thou hast given me the 
shield of Thy salvation; and Thy right hand hath holden me up, 
and Thy gentleness hath made me great. Thou hast enlarged my 
steps under me, that my feet did not slip. I have pursued mine 
enemies, and overtaken them; neither did I turn again till they 
were consumed. I have wounded them that they were not 
able to rise; they are fallen under my feet. For Thou hast girded 
me with strength unto-the battle ; Thou hast subdued under me 
those that rose up against me.’’ And even so does the Lord give 
victory to each of His people when they wield the sword of the 
Spirit. He enables them to overcome. He does not turn away 
the edge of their sword. He gives them the victory. And as 
Gideon used as his watchword, ‘‘ The sword of the Lord and of 
Gideon,’’ so may we take up a far better watchword, and one 
which has wondrous force to scatter the powers of darkness; 
‘¢The sword of the Spirit, which is the Word of God.’’—Zzhe 
Lpiscopatian. | 





BRAHMA TOPPLING. 


Dr. Mu.uins declares that the greatest fruit of missionary labor 
in India, is the mighty changes produced in the knowledge and 
convictions of the people at large. ‘‘ The Hindoos are learning 
everywhere that an idol is nothing, and that bathing in the Ganges 
cannot cleanse away sin. While the vested interests of idolatry 
are of enormous value, while Brahmin families may be counted by 
millions, while the Hindoosystem dates back long before the com- 
ing of Christ, and is a most formidable antagonist; yet even 
Hindooism, so powerful, so rich, so ancient, is giving way at every 
point.’’ A recent India statement places the number of commu- 
nicants in the churches at 50,000, and puts their annual contribu- 
tions for religious objects as high as $100,000. The number of 
missionaries in India is 580, and the native helpers more than 2000. 


‘a 
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OUR WARFARE.* 


Taxtne the world as it is, Christians and Christianity are 
necessarily involved in a perpetual warfare with it. This arises 
from the hostile spirit and attitude of the world towards God, and 
his kingdom of grace in Jesus Christ. Christianity in its life, 
doctrines, and aims, seeks to subdue the enmity of the world to 
God, and bring it back into willing submission to Him. In pur- 
suit of this mission it must on the one hand assail the sinful life 
of the world, its errors, idolatries, superstitions, and immoralities. 
On the other hand, Christianity must strive to substitute in the 
place of these evils, the life, the spirit, the faith, the piety of the 
Gospel. 

Going forth avowedly with this purpose, the enmity of the world 
is at once aroused. This enmity showsitself in two principal ways. 
First, it resists the attempts of Christianity to convert it. Sec- 
ondly, it ¢ries to destroy Christianity. Hence, the conflict, the 
warfare between the two contrary and antagonistic powers. 

- This conflict, in the nature of the case, will be largely carried 
on in the way of argumentative controversy, each side seeking by 
facts and reasoning to maintain its cause, and to expose and over- 
throw the errors, or what are believed to be the errors of the 
opposite side. For asinful world, even, tries to think that it is 
right. | 

Now, so far as Christianity is concerned, the warfare is pri- 
marily aggressive and invasive. It begins its mission as an assault 
of the kingdom of heaven upon the kingdom of Satan in this 
world. The light shineth into the darkness. It zxvades the 
domain of sin and error, in order to bring it into subjection again 
to God. In doing this it lays hold of those who by nature and 
their own actual consent, have been the subjects and servants of 
sin, and strives to bring them into willing, penitent, believing 
captivity to grace. The world is assailed on its own ground. Its 
children are taken from its own arms, its slave rescued from its 
own grasp. ‘Thus it is at first thrown on a defensive position. It 
resists the heavenly invasion. 


(eran 


*The leading points in this article, and some entire passages, marked as quoted, are taken 
from a published sermon by Rev. Dr. Gerhart, with such modifications as were necessary to | 
correct some of his erroneous interpretations of the Scriptures and sophistical inferences. 
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But soon it sees the disadvantages of such mere defence, and 
the advantages of the aggressive mode of warfare. So instead of 
continuing only on the defensive, it turns around and assails 
Christianity. It becomes an zzvader, also, seeking to push the 
war into the very camp of Israel, and to fight it from within. 

This, however, may seem not only to be a difficult undertaking, 
but impossible. How can it be done? How can the world in the 
form of error, idolatry, superstition, or of atheism, pantheism, 
- skepticism, and other varieties of evil, get into the fold of Chris- 
tianity, so as to do the mischief of an internal foe ? 

That it cam so invade the fold, is abundantly proven by the fact 
that it has done it, and that it iscarrying on its hostile work to-day 
within the limits of the visible church. There is warfare zm the 
camp. Opposing forces ave struggling with each other in close 
and bitter combat. ‘Those who are truly the Lord’s (and he knows 
them), are ‘‘ fighting the good fight of faith,”’ “ / CERIEORnE earn- 
estly for the faith once delivered to the saints.’’ Othersare fight- 
ing against that faith, striving to put down and cast out those who 
hold it, and endeavoring to make their own views (whether origi- 
nal or borrowed) the ruling creed. i 

This fact simplifies the question as to how the errors of the 
world succeed in invading Christianity. It is done mainly, in 
one, or both of two ways. Persons holding worldly errors may 
pretend and profess to be Christians, and thus gain admission into 
the visible church. Or members of the church, who may have 
become such sincerely, though without a full and properly in- 
structed knowledge and acceptance of the true faith of Christian- 
ity, may lose the slight foothold they had, and be seduced, like 
the Galatians, to the acceptance of worldly errors. Having done 
this, such persons may be led by various considerations to make 
great efforts to spread their false views. For doing this, peculiar 
circumstances may at times afford them dangerously advantageous 
opportunities. Seizing such opportunities with great vigor and 

zeal, they may, for a season, seem to have everything in their — 
- power, and so may become exceedingly bold in their declarations 
and audacious in their attempts. The hearts of many may fail 
them for fear, and the cause of the true faith may be well nigh 
given up as lost. . 

But error must not be allowed to triumph unrebuked and un- 
resisted. Even though it may have stolen into the gates and 
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penetrated the very citadel, ‘‘ while men slept,’’ there need be no 
cause of despair. It has often done this, and as often been driven 
out again. What has been achieved may be done again. This. 
should be remembered and believed. It is believed, it is remem- 
bered. And prompted by such faith, resting in the promise of 
God, and cheered by the memories of the past, all who steadfastly 
hold to the truth feel encouraged and incited to renewed strug- 
gles against whatever is seeking to undermine, subvert and destroy 
that truth. Hence, ‘‘ our warfare.”’ : 

And now, appropriating to the case the sentiments and language* 
of the sermon referred to at the commencement of this article, 
we may ‘‘ proceed to consider briefly, a few practical inferences, 
bearing upon the present juncture (that is state of things) in the 
history of the Reformed church. 

‘1. We may infer the vocation and duty of the church in regard 
to theological as well as practical error. Noone can refuse to 
concede, that it belongs to the vocation of the church to main- 
tain the claims of righteousness and holiness, as well as to expose 
and oppose all forms of immorality, ungodliness and‘ vice. But 
sin is as really a power for evil, and is as pertinaciously active, 
in the sphere of thought and knowledge, as in the sphere of will 
and moral conduct. Indeed, the two are but differeut aspects of 
human life, which is aunity. Theological error is a form of sin ; 
Such error particularly as pertains to fundamental elements of the 
both RO 8k cee x 

‘* Hence, it is the first duty of the church to maintain and un- 
fold the truth in‘direct antagonism to opposing errors, no matter 
how intense the conflict may be, or how long it may last. Firmly, 
boldly, unwaveringly must we stand up for the whole compass of 
revealed truth. This form of the conflict is controversy. Contro- 
versy in the maintenance and defense of fundamental truth, and 
in uncompromising opposition to fundamental error, is therefore 
not an evil but a good; not a matter of questionable propriety, 
but a most solemn obligation ; not an indication of worldly indif- 
ference to doctrine and of decaying piety, but an indication of 
vigorous growth in faith and devotion to Christ and His kingdom; 
and does not tend to demoralize and exhaust the resources of the 
church, but to strengthen, develop and consolidate all her energies. 





*The words in parenthesis are our own in the following quotation. 
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‘62, Let us not become wearied or discouraged because con- 
troversy is continuous. We do not become weary in proclaiming 
righteousness and holiness and opposing every species of iniquity. 
Iniquity continues to abound in the world. Iniquity is daily 
making inroads upon the holy domain of the church. Nearly 
every day some weak members are overborne with the temptations 
of the devil. Yet, although the great majority of men, as in the 
days of Christ and His Apostles, mind the things of the flesh and 
do the works of the devil, we for this reason do not weary of 
maintaining the claims of godly living and of denouncing all 
forms of wickedness. We do not weary of this uninterrupted con- 
flict with the works of the flesh. Nor is it contrary to our ex- 
pectation that wickedness, notwithstanding our oppositi on, still 
confronts the church with seemingly undiminished power. 

‘‘The same attitude are we called upon to maintain towards 
error. Error is the stronghold of the devil. Within its granite 
walls he entrenches himself. From it he sallies forth to stimulate 
the works of unrighteousness. 

‘‘In the form of error Satan seeks to entrench himself even 
within the holy precincts of the church. Here the father of lies 
struggles to build up his stronghold.”’ 4 By os 

‘¢Here are wiles of the devil, against which we must wrestle, 
putting on the whole armor of God; and we cannot refuse or 
draw back, without being recreant to our solemn trust. 

‘¢3. This continuous conflict against all forms of theological 
and religious error, it is our duty to maintain with freedom and 
boldness. ‘The Apostle admonishes the Ephesian Christians to 
pray always with all supplication in the Spirit, and thereunto with 
all perseverance and supplication for all saints; then He adds: 
‘And for me, that utterance may be given unto me, that I may 
open my mouth boldly to make known the mystery of the gospel, 
for which I am an embassador in bonds; that therein I may speak 
boldly as I ought to speak.’ The natural tendency of imprison- 
ment and suffering, and of a vast array of opposition was to intim- 
idate the apostle. This he felt; and therefore beseeches the 
Ephesian church to pray for him with all perseverance, that he 
might proclaim the truth boldly. 

‘¢ A vast array of opposition has the same tendency now. We 
may all be more or less disposed to stand in doubt, because so 
large an amount of the so-called thinking of the present age resists 
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and denounces the theological attitude of the Reformed church. 
And the kind of opposition that is actively going forward among 
some of the members of our communion, may be a temptation to 
compromise the mystery of the Gospel, and accommodate in some 
measure the offence of the cross to rationalistic (ritualistic) habits 
of thought. 

But so far from yielding any part of the truth to humanitarian 
(sacerdotal and Popish) demands, or seeking to conciliate oppo- 
sition by an attempt to accommodate the mystery of the Gospel 
to the unbelief and false religionism and sacerdotalism of the age, 
fidelity to Christ requires us to pursue directly the opposite course. 
We are to proclaim boldly the full truth of the Gospel in a positive 
way ; setting it forth in those very aspects which exhibit the Gos- 
pel error. So Christ preached before scribes and pharisees. So 
Paul preached to Jews and Gentiles, when persecution and bonds 
awaited him. So must we preach and teach the glorious Gospel 
of the blessed God ; waging a war against error and sin, from day 
to day, and from year to year, with Apostolic boldness. The 
truth must conquer. Principalities and powers will be overborne. 
Error cannot triumph; no matter how doubtful, at times, the 
final issue may seem to be. | 

Therefore, my brethren, be strong in the Lord, and in the power 
of his might. Take unto you the whole armor of God that ye 
may be able to withstand in the evil day, and having done all, to 
stand. 7 

The Grace of our Lord Jesus Christ be with you all. Amen. 


¢ 





SHEAVES. 


[This beautiful poem was written by Mrs. H. B. G. AREY, and read by her at 
the recent Convention of the Wisconsin Sunday-school Association, at Mil- 
waukee. | | 

In the courts of the Master’s temple 
Shall listless footsteps fall, 

And banners that no breeze has touched 
Hang drooping from the wall ? 

Shall we sit idly waiting 
Some summons from afar, 

While here, in the lanes and by-ways, 
The faint and suffering are? 
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From the arid hills, from the valleys ‘swept 
By the dark simoon of sin, 
With the words of love our hearts have kept, 
We gather the children in, | 
From the haunts where sorrow and crime have rule, 
We gather them into the Sabbath-school. 


O the weary, weary children 
That, knowing no fond home-ties, 
Grow up in their haunts of misery, 
Cunning, and sadly wise! 
-O the outcast, sorrowing children, 
Whom no kind hand hath led, 
Whose bleeding feet a flinty path, 
Pain-racked and suffering, tread! 
From the drunkard’s home, from the miser’s grasp, 
With their pallid cheeks and thin— 
From the outlaw’s lair, with their stolid eyes, 
We gather them fondly in, 
And patiently teach the Saviour’s rule, 
Of love to all in the mission school. 


We yield the Gospel’s sweet repose 
To hearts where hope is dead, 
And bid them join their songs with those 
Of children gently led, 
Who know the blissful story, 
How Jesus died to save, 
And the joys of saints in glory— 
The rest beyond the grave. 
From the storm and strife of a crime-stained life, 
From the dew where their feet have been, 
From the pains they bear in want’s grim lair, 
We gather the children in, 
And patiently teach love’s glorious rule 
To rich and poor, in the Sabbath-school. 


From. the frivolous. home of fashion, 
From the haunts where lust of gain, 
That one absorbing passion, 
Leads forth corruption’s train ; 
_ From envy, and ‘hate, and malice, 
And all unkindly thought— 
We would shield the heir of the palace 
And the child of the humblest cot— 
From the binding ties of the worldly wise, 
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Their aching hearts to win, 
To the home of peace, where bickerings cease, 
We gather them fondly in. 
And hope and love hold joyous rule 
O’er rich and poor in the Sabbath-school. 


Come over and help us, ye who sit 
At ease by the temple’s gate; 
The fields are white to the harvest, yet 
What sheaves for the sickle wait! 
The time will come when ye’ll look with pain 
O’er the Master’s fallow ground, 
And weep in vain for the wasted grain 
That should be in your garners found. 
How blest a toil, from the world’s turmoil 
To gather this infant choir; 
On the heart’s cold shrine with touch divine 
To kindle the sacred fire, 
And earnestly teach the Saviour’s rule, 
Of love to all in the Sabbath-school! 





TELL IT NOT IN GATH. 


TELL not what ? Why that Saul and Jonathan had been slain in 
the battle with the Philistines ; that in their death two mighty 
men of Israel had fallen, and a great calamity overtaken the 
nation. 

And why not tell this in Gath ; why not publish it in the streets 
of Askelon? Because the tidings would give the malicious foe 
delight, furnish them with what they would doubtless use as a 
bitter taunt, and inspire them with courage to renew their assaults 
upon Israel. 

But whilst the afflicted and sorrowing son of Jesse expresses 
the earnest wish that the Philistines may not hear of the calamity 
which had befallen his nation, he does not say: Tell it not in 
Israel. He knew well that it could not be kept hidden from 
Israel. The nation, the people at large, would be sure to find it 
out sooner or later. It was right, and even desirable that they 
should know it. The discovery of the fact, might cause grief, 
and dismay; it might lead some to be cast down and despair for, 
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the cause of their country. But the calamity was a national one, 
and the nation had a right to knowit. And although the effect 
of publishing what had happened might be evil in some cases, 
this evil would be likely to be more than overbalanced by the 
good which would thus be done. The people would be turned 
from placing that undue confidence in man, which had become a 
great weakness and sin in Israel. Instead of looking up to Saul 
because he was tall in stature, and had shown himself valiant in 
battle, they would be led to look up again unto God, as Abraham 
and their patriarchs had done. Instead of relying upon the royal 
glory and renown of an earthly king, of one whom men called 
powerful and mighty, they would cease from man whose breath is 
in his nostrils, and withdraw from leaning on an arm of flesh, and 
make the eternal Jehovah their refuge and their trust. 

Here, then, we find a good occasion for raising and answering 
an important practical question, involving a point of Christian 
policy or prudence. Should occurrences or movements of an 
unpleasant, hurtful and dangerous character to a church at large, be 
kept concealed from the membership of the church; or should the 
people be frankly and fully informed of what ts going on; should 
they be made acquainted with the threatening condition of things, and 
be thus afforded an opportunity of helping to remedy the evil ? 

In a large church, one extending over a broad extent of coun- 
try, it may easily happen that matters of vital importance may 
occur without their being known to more than one-tenth of the 
membership. A church may be so constituted that the most. 
radical movements, tending to subvert its doctrines and revolu- 
tionize its very life, might be started and carried out, before the 
church at large, the actual membership generally knew any thing 
about them, or at least before the real character and purpose of 
those movements were known. There might be weekly papers 
published in the church. But these might be in sympathy with 
the revolutionizing scheme, and désignedly say nothing about it, 
or they might cover up and conceal its true character, so that even 
the few among whom the paper circulated would be blinded and 
deceived in regard to it. 

How many bad laws a State legislature might enact, how many © 
pernicious measures it might adopt and introduce, without the 
knowledge of the citizens, until it would be too late to resist the 
_ wrong or counteract the mischief—unless some members of the 
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body would proclaim what was proposed, and some faithful patri- 
otic newspaper would sound forth the alarm, and by arousing 
popular sentiment prevent the perpetration of the iniquity. If 
the members of the Congress of the United States would join in 
a project to upturn our political institutions, and change the 
republic into a monarchy, they might do it, and the people know 
nothing about it until the change was, in form, effected. — 

Still more might this be the case in a church organized, say, as 
the Reformed church is. There are, it is true, constitutional 
guards and guarantees intended to protect the church against 
such wrongs. But suppose a Synod should claim the right of 
doing certain things of a confessedly revolutionary nature, and 

should answer any constitutional objections to the measure by 
saying that it was the interpreter of the constitution, and that by 
its interpretation it had the right to do such things? Suppose it 
should try to silence or to turn out of its body any who would 
Oppose its schemes and publish its measures and designs? What 
then? Will any say: Tell it not in Gath, publish it not in the 
streets of Askelon ? | 3 

Take a case according to the constitution of the Reformed 
church: no existing ordinance can be changed, and no new ordi- 
nance can be enacted, excepting in a certain way which is defin- 
itely prescribed. And among other things meant by am ordinance, 
the constitution includes a zew Liturgy. But now suppose a new | 
Liturgy is prepared and virtually introduced, or that an attempt 
is made to introduce it, into the church, in a way contrary to that 
prescribed in the constitution ? Suppose the natural and necessary 
effect of its introduction would be a material and essential change, 
or revolution, in the faith and practice of the church? What then ? 
Will some say: Tell it not in Gath? 

Yet there are some who do say so. And among such are some 
who really love the church, who would have no heart or mind for 
a revolution like that supposed, who would warmly cling to the 
old doctrines and simple, spiritual worships of their church, and 
inwardly condemn every attempt to tamper with or subvert either. 
In private, and among a few more confidential friends, they would 
not hesitate to express their sentiments, and strongly disapprove. 
of the course pursued by those favoring the innovating scheme, 
But they wish nothing said of the matter publicly. If they are 

pastors, they do not wish their people to hear of what is being . 
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done, but prefer that all knowledge of the movement should be — 

kept from their ears. | 

They do so for reasons like the following: 

1. To let the people know it would, in their opinion, produce 
an unpleasant excitement. It would unnecessarily trouble and 
distract them. It might cause the strong to become indignant, 
and the weak to stumble. In this way serious difficulties might 
arise in the way of the pastor’s work. Te would have to discuss 
and explain matters and might often find himself embarrassed by 
the agitation produced. 

2. If the knowledge of such a revolutionary scheme reached 
the people, some might lose heart for the church, become disgusted, 
disaffected, and seek a spiritual home in another church. Some 
might even let themselves be tempted to give up their religion 
altogether, and become worldly, and apostatize. 

3, To make such a movement known, would give proselyting 

sects and bigoted opponents of the church disturbed by it, an op- 
portunity for working mischievously upon some members, and 
drawing them off into strange folds. 

It is hoped, perhaps, that by letting the scheme alone, it would 
run down of itself without disturbing the church by publishing it, 
and by seeking in this way to check and frustrate the movement. 

To all such reasons, however, the following answers may be 
given: 

_y. Any scheme or movement started within a church, which 
affects the interests of the entire church, by proposing a radical 
change of its faith and practice, should not be allowed to go for- 
ward in the dark. The whole church, in general, and every mem- 
ber in particular, is deeply and personally concerned in the mat- 
ter, and has aright to know all about the proposed revolution. 
In a church like the Reformed church, every one who becomes a 
member of it does so after being taught what its faith and prac- 
tice are. He embraces and professes that faith and practice, and 
is taught and pledged to hold them truly and-to cherish them. 
How, then, can either or both be changed, honestly and fairly, with- 
out his knowledge, and without affording him an opportunity of 
expressing his opinion and exercising his privilege of approving 
or disapproving of it? If money is to be raised for carrying on the — 
operations of the church, the people hear of it. Agents are sent 
out in every direction, in some cases to make sure of bringing the 
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cause before them, and persuading them to give. How much 
should they be informed of movements which are of far more 
serious moment than money? 

2. It may cause some stir and agitation for a time, frankly to 
tell the church what may be going on in some high quarters. So 
it may alarm and disturb a person who may be in great danger, 
to let him know his peril. But it may ultimately cause greater 
trouble and more pernicious excitement not to let the church 
know it until it may be too late to escape the hurtful consequences. 

A naturally timid person, pastor, elder or layman, may shrink 
from the effect which publishing such a matter as has been sup- 
posed might produce. But should he not shrink still more from 
the solemn responsibility of letting a congregation or a church be 
caught and carried along, unwarned, by a current which threatens 
to plunge it down a Niagara cataract into sure destruction ? 

The watchman is set on the walls to sound the alarm of danger. 
And can he excuse himself by refusing to sound it, by thinking or 
saying the people of the city were enjoying quietness and peace, 
and I did not wish to disturb their pleasant and peaceful repose. 
by telling them that enemies were approaching or undermining 
the. foundations of their citadel ? 

3. But, finally, it is by proclaiming frankly and calmly what 
may be going on and attempted, that an evil scheme may gener- 
ally be thwarted. Such information properly spread abroad 
arouses the church to a sense of her danger, and leads to the adop- 
tion of measures for successfully counteracting proposed innova- 
tions, and defeating the plans and the purposes of those who may 
have started them, and who may be trying to introduce them. 
Or, if it even fail to do this, the watchman is clear. He has done 
his duty, and cannot be held responsible for the unwillingness of 
those most interested to-give heed to his counsel and hasten to 
the defence. 

The application of this view of a supposed case, is sufficiently 
plain. There are things painful, unpleasant, and likely to cause 
temporary excitement, which should be publicly proclaimed. 
Especially should pastors and ministers of the Gospel feel bound 
to acquaint their people with the nature, aim and tendency, of any 
important scheme which may be started, involving material changes 
in church faith and life. They should do this without fearing the 
frowns of those abetting such a scheme, or heeding their angry 
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threats. The life of a church is more than the meat needed for 
bodily maintenance. 

It would be found, ordinarily, in such a case, also, that fidelity 
to duty, and a courageous: discharge of it, would bring its own re- 
ward. ‘‘ He that saveth his life shall loseit; but he that loseth his 
life for Christ’s sake, and the Gospel’s, shall save it.’”’ The bold- 
est advocates of wrong, unjust and hurtful schemes, are generally 
cowards at heart, and quail before honest and earnest opposition to 
their attempts. There are audacious evils which flee before firm 
and upright resistance. And when achurch properly informed 
regarding any such evils which may threaten her, rises to such re- 
sistance of them, those evils will, for the most part, yield. This is a 
fact which has often been proven. It may have been demonstrated 
within our knowledge. It may be demonstrated again. 

Only let there be faith in the cause of evangelical truth, faith 
and confidence in the church, and above all, unwavering faith in 
God. Then may the issue of any attempted unjustifiable revolu- 
tion be left with Him. Even though telling the sad tale in Gath 
and Askelon should cause Philistines to rejoice, Israel will be 
warned, alarmed and saved. 





THE BRICK CHURCH—NORTH CAROLINA. 
( Concluded. ) 


In February, 1801, commenced the ministry of Rev. Henry 
Tiefenbach, who was brought under the ministry of Father 
Brown, of Virginia. His ministry terminated in 1807, on the 
22nd of March. During his ministry our records first give the 
number of communicants that may have communed on each oc- 
casion. But little impress was made upon the character of the 
church by this minister, in the way of moulding and polishing it. | 
His dismissal in the end showed that their appreciation of the 
-ministerial character was far above his own. He removed and 
settled over some churches in the East. Jacob Clapp, of Ludwig, 
and John Graves (Greff), were elders at the time. ‘The visit of 
Father Loretz were now resumed, and for 14 years this church 
had no regular ministry. In those days the hearts of this people 
were loyal to their own church, indeed, or they had not so patient- 
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ly waited for better days. How very different from some of their 
_ degenerate sons. About the year 1812 Capt. William Albright 
was sent to ‘‘the Coetus’’ with a ‘‘ Bittschrift,’’ requesting that 
a minister be sent to visit the destitute churches in Carolina, and 
to secure a pastor for the ‘‘ Klappe Kirche,’’ as it was still called. 
Some one at Synod who took an interest in those poor churches, 
recommended to him J. R. Reily, then a young minister, as the 
very man suitable for the work, could he succeed on prevailing on 
‘him to undertake it. During the year 1813, by order of ‘‘ the 
Coetus’’ Mr. Reily visited North Carolina and spent some time 
among the Guilford churches. By his agreeable manners, winning 
address and talent, he won his way to the hearts of the people ; 
and so popular did he become, that his name became a common 
one bestowed by mothers on their children. He catechized a class 
of 57 catechumens, and confirmed them on the 16th of October, 
1813. That communion was memorable in the history of the 
church, and aged persons were wont to refer to it with emotions of 
joy. At this time the ancient log church was dilapidated, and it 
had been determined to remove it and put up a frame building 
in its stead; but at the suggestion of Mr. Reily, it was agreed to 
put up one of d7ick. So liberal and harmonious was the congre- 
gation then, that no difficulty was had in raising funds for its erec- 
tion. These were the church’s palmy days, when Capt. Albright, 
Prof. Clapp, Jacob Clapp, George Clapp, Barney Clapp, Col. 
Clapp, Daniel Albright and others, who have now all ceased from 
their labors, were leaders in the church. The house was built 
probably in 1814, but owing to a defect in the foundation, the 
wall gave way and it was never finished. However, it was used 
until 1841, when the walls were taken down and it was rebuilt and 
remodeled. It was perhaps ‘‘ the first Brick Church’’ in all that 
region, and became thus distinctly known as “the Brick Church.” 
Its former name of ‘‘Clapp’s church ’’—der Klappe Kirche—in 
time gave place to the new name, and now no one hears of 
Clapp’s Church. Still no permanent ministry could be secured 
for this church; but in 1818 Rev. Mr. Hauck, who then or after- 
wards settled in Davidson, visited the Brick church and held a com- 
munion. In 1817 Rev. John S. Ebaugh visited this church and 
catechised, and on the roth of October confirmed 27 persons and 
administered the Lord’s supper to 166. In 1821 Rev. John Rudy, 
who had been sent, together with Rev. Mr. Knouse, to catechise, 
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baptize and confirm the young, and preach and hold communion 
in’ North and South Carolina churches, accepted a call from 
churches in Guilford and Orange counties, North Carolina, in- 
cluding the Brick church. It was a blessed day for the church 
when Rev. Rudy became its pastor. His pastorate continued 
until 1825, and was:a very prosperous one for the church ; and 
there are many who still reverence his memory. He was a man 
of energy and undoubted piety, and he accomplished much good 
among this people. He removed hence to New York. His re- 
moval was occasioned or accelerated by a feud between two wings 
of the then influential Clapp family, in which the pastor’s family 
_ unfortunately became involved. It was asad day for the church 
when its pastor thus fled from its spirit of strife. For the two or 
three years succeeding the removal of Mr. Rudy, the Consistory 
employed the Rev. William Paisley, of the Presbyterian church, 
(as a supply), to preach for them. At Christmas, 1828, God once 
more gave this church a pastor of their own communion. The 
Rev. John H. Crawford then assumed the pastorate. Here the 
historian of the Brick church would lay down his pen. He shrinks 
from recording the deeds of the eventful years that follow. The 
pastorate of Rev. Crawford closed September 3oth, 1840, being 
almost twelve years. In November, 1841, he was succeeded by 
Rev. G. William Welker, whose long pastorate of thirty-one years 
still continues. 

If the reader will indulge the historian yet a few lines, he will 
then retire. In all the records, traditions and traces that have 
been collected of this church, there is no evidence of any liturgi- 
cal services or of any leaning of the people toward them. They 
were also distinctly Reformed as over against the Lutheran con- 
fession. This may account for their opposition to all_ shades of 
formations at this day. 

Allusions have been made once or twice to the position of the 
members of this church in the struggle between the British crown 
and the colonies. The battle-ground of the regulation was in the 
heart of the congregation, and its members were in this jrs/ con- 
flict for the rights of the people. An aged lady (Judith Clapp), 
now no more, told the writer that she distinctly remembered 
being on the battle-ground that morning, in company with her 
mother and some other women, and that her uncle came where 
they were seated under a tree, and told them that they had better 
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go home for there would be bloody work there soon, at the same 
time pulling off his waistcoat he threw it over a limb of a tree. 
They did not reach their home, which was just across Beaver 
creek, and not a mile away, before they heard the firing, and soon 
several of the wounded men were brought to their house. Tobias 
Clapp was taken prisoner by Tryon, and carried to Hillsborough, 
but by some means he escaped or was released. He was a Regu- 
lator, and a most uncompromising liberty man. The late Mr. 
John Clapp informed the writer that George Cortner, esq., in 
once passing over this battle-ground with him, pointed out the 
tree from behind which his brother, Peter Cortner, fired twenty- 
one deliberate shots with his rifle at Tryon’s men. 

The men of Clapp’s, or Brick church, were the friends of free- 
dom. They were Calvinists, and as such of necessity the friends 
of Republican liberty. They were not aspiring men. Indeed, 
their language unfitted them for many public duties. German 
was the language of their common life, and they could not speak 
or write English with any facility, and they could not assume a 
conspicuous place in the exciting work of those days. Captain 
Weitzell was a member of the Brick church. His company was 
at the battle of Guilford Court House, and was mainly made up 
of members of the Reformed church. This company was detailed 
to guard prisoners. Among those present were William Albright, 
Matthias Schwenk, Jacob Clapp, Tobias Clapp, and Barney 
Clapp, then a youth of sixteen years. The only Tory among the 
Clapps, was a brother of the patriot, Tobias. He was taken 
prisoner by the Americans and brought into camp. When Tobias 
saw him, his indignation was aroused, and he said to his compan- 
ions: ‘* Dieser Kerl will ich behuten’’—determined he should not - 
escape. 

In the graveyard sloping off from the east wall of the Brick 
church, more than half the distance from the gate to the eastern 
wall of the yard, immediately opposite the entrance, is a low soap- 
stone, with scarcely legible characters. Stooping, you can with 
difficulty decipher its inscription. It marks the grave of Captain 
William Albright. He was a native of Pennsylvania. His 
forefathers emigrated from the Palatinate. He was of the earnest 
and true Reformed stock. His descendants still are with us, and 
members of the church he loved. He is still remembered in the 
Brick church by many, where he was long an elder, and one of 
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the most efficient members. It was his custom, in his old age, 
always to walk on the Sabbath to the Brick church from his home 
on the Allamance—more than two miles. By times, on Sabbath 
morning, his erect and stately form could be seen coming down 
the road to the church—dressed after the old fashion, with buckles . 
on his shoes and his staff in his hand. Seldom was his place 

vacant in the house of God. His deep interest in his church, was 

shown by his visit to Synod to plead in person for a living teacher. 

Not only was he a valuable church member and exemplary man of 
God, but he was also an ardent and incorruptible patriot, who 

was relied upon by his compatriots of the Revolution. During 
the time that the army of General Greene was in this region, and 

when the Tories were exceedingly troublesome and daring, Cap- 

tain Albright, Barney Ingle, Tobias Clapp, and Eli Newlin, were 

sent to Hillsborough to carry powder to the army, and by their 

knowledge of the way, and courage, succeeded in escaping the 

Tories and getting back with it into camp. He died in 1839. 

The Brick church would do honor to itself by placing a monu- 

ment over his dust. It would attest their appreciation of his 

noble character, while it perpetuated his piety and patriotism. 





FACTS VERSUS BOASTING. 
ARTICLE II. 


Ir has been, seen how boastfully Nevinism proclaims its own 
' praise. Many quotations could be made from its writings, in illus-. 
tration of its loud vauntings. The columns of the Messenger, 
and pages of the Mercersburg Review, are fragrant (!) with them. 

But how do these self laudations bear the test of truth? What 
becomes of them in the face of stern and undeniable facts? Let 
us see, taking only a few of the many which the history and 
present state of the movement supply. 

1. The first which cannot fail to arrest notice, is the fact that 
Nevinism does not rightly understand itself. Its avowed disciples 
differ as to what the system is. Dr. Nevin says (or said once, 
while he was a Professor at Mercersburg) that Presbyterians and 
other branches of the Reformed family are our nearest of kin, eccle- 
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siastically, theologically, and in every essential respect. Oh no, 
says Dr. T. G. Apple, turning his back in this case upon his great 
preceptor, and bowing very graciously to Prof. Fritschel of Iowa, 
(a high strung Lutheran); Oh no, the Lutherans, they are our 
, nearest of kin, and the straight-out ones at that, and forthwith 
extends a cordial grasp of most loving brotherhood. Nevinism 
teaches the necessity of formal sacerdotal absolution, in order 
that a penitent christian may have full assurance of pardon. 
Where does it teach that? says a brother who has been reposing 
warmly on its bosom; I never saw it. You must be mistaken. 
No, says another, it does not mean that, it only means that when 
a member of the church has been suspended, he cannot be re- 
stored to full communion again but by an act of the consistory ! 
Nevinism teaches that the ministry is @ specific priesthood (a sacer- 
dotal caste), that the communion-table is an aéfar in the sense of 
a place on which a sacrifice ts offered unto God. No, no, says our 
amiable cotemporary of the Messenger, writing columns of decep- 
tive apologetics with a facile pen, Nevinism teaches nothing of 
the sort. Those who charge it with such views, do not understand 
it, or misrepresent it. What the advocates of the new order the- 
ology mean by such terms as priest, altar, is so and so—and then 
the sage Messenger proceeds to give an explanation of them, which 
must have amused and delighted those who are endeavoring to doc- 
tor and dose the church with their vaticanal panaceas. They must 
have been delighted for two main reasons; 1, because of the ab- 
surdity of the attempt to reconcile an evangelical sense of priest 
and altar with ¢heir sense of those terms; and 2, because the at- 
tempt was calculated to hoodwink the church (at least to the 
small extent of it reached by the -A/essenger), as to the real senti- 
ments of Nevinism in regard to such things, and to lull fear and 
opposition. But here, again, may be seen the inner disagreement 
and confusion of Nevinism. 

It is not necessary, however, to take as illustrations of this point, 
the cases of differences between different disciples of the party, as 
to what Nevinism is and holds. The founder and chief leader of 
the party has frequently betrayed similar inconsistency with him-_ 
self. This inconsistency has been exposed again and again. One 
of the most recent instances of it, is furnished in. his so-called re- 
view of Dr. Krauth’s volume on the Lutheran Reformation. In 
the closing article of that long series (which was rather an apolo- 
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gy for Nevinism than a review of Krauth), views are advanced — 
regarding the rule of faith and ground of infallibility, which as 
far as they were intelligible, not only contradicted the high-church 
authority doctrine of the Mercersburg party, but which must have 
caused no little stir in the minds of some of the strongest disciples 
of that school. 

Now, in the face of such facts as these, it is affirmed boastingly, 
nevertheless, that Nevinism has at least so far developed itself, as 
to exhibit a clearly distinct and harmonious system of theology. 
It does not pretend to be finished and fixed, in all the details of 
a system, but it does claim to be rounded and coniplete, so far as 
it goes in its general principles and plan. Why, then, if this is 
the case, has it not published its system in some definite, tangible 
form? Dr. Nevin has had more than twenty years’ time to write 
out his theology and his moral philosophy. Why has it not been — 
put into shape and form, as a whole (if it is a whole), and given 
to the church and world, that the gloom of this day and age of 
false, Spiritualistic, Gnostic, Montanistic Evangelical Protestant- 
ism might be somewhat alleviated by this new order light? In- 
stead of doing so, only incoherent, disconnected articles have 
appeared, at varying intervals, and in such a manner and form 
that, if needful for policy sake, they might be pronounced irre- 
sponsible. | 

Why, if the system (?) has been so far matured and developed 
as to be entitled to respect, have not, at least, Dr. Harbaugh’s 
Lectures on the Heidelberg Catechism, or /7s outlines of theology, 
both said to have been prepared for the press, been published 
frankly and unaltered? The Lectures were promised a year ago, 
when the matter was brought before the Eastern Synod at Potts- 
town. ‘That Synod was asked to assume their publication, and 
give them, so far, its endorsement. From this the Synod was — 
wisely induced to shrink. But we plead for their early issue on 
private responsibility, being really anxious for ourselves and for 
the sake of the church, that Mercersburg theology should be seen 
and read in its own systematized shape, form and utterances. A 
year has passed, however, and nothing more is said about publish- 
ing the Lectures. What is the matter ? 

If Nevinism is ‘“‘rounded,”’ let it roll out, that the world may 
be made brighter by its shining orb. Many besides ourselves are 
weary of these occasional flashes, which only serve to make its 
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darkness more visible. There has been enough, too much, of the 
sparkling, but vague, ambiguous terms, churchly, organtc, christi- 
anity, sacramental religion, positive theology, &c., &c. Let our 
Mercersburg theologians tell the church plainly and squarely all 
it means by such phraseology; let them declare their full creed, in 
language which the church will understand. They are not so 
modest in writing or speaking; modesty is an infirmity which has 
never afflicted them. They pride themselves upon being préemi- 
nently positive; let them come out for once, and say positively 
whatall they do hold. Twoseriesof articles as long as those written 
in review of Dr. Krauth’s book, would amply suffice for the pur- 
pose. And they would be of vastly more account, one way or 
other. Why then have we not had them? Is the fruit not yet 
quite ripe for shaking? Or might the church do with it what has 
so largely been done with the gatherings of the orchards this au- 
tumn, grind and press it and put the products away in casks for 
future salads? | 

2. The second noticeable fact offsets the boast, that Nevinism has 
been recognized as the theology of the Reformed church, and is 
generally superceding the Evangelical Protestant theology and 
faith of this country. ee 

As to the former of these two points, the witnesses differ again, 
among themselves, and very materially. At the Synod of Dayton 
the Nevinite party most emphatically declared that they did not 
seek the endorsement of Synod to their peculiar views. They: 
disclaimed a desire for it. They declared that the church’ was’ 
not in a condition to give it. All they asked was, that an oppor- 
tunity would be allowed for examining the matter. All this, in 
substance, zs oz record in a paper to be found in the minutes of 
the General Synod of Dayton (1866). The same thing, virtually, 
has been asserted by Dr. Nevin. The same thing is, in obvious 
effect, implied in what may have been thought a very adroitly 
prepared report on the Apostasy cases, which so heavily clogged 
the heart of many Nevinite brethren at the Synod at Pottstown. 

And yet Dr. T. G. Apple, and a few others have, at different 
times, boldly assumed that their theology had become the ac- 
knowledged theology of the Reformed church ; and with signifi- 
cant shakes of puerile fingers, have warned some of us against 
criticising that theology too sharply lest severer ecclesiastical pen- 
alties might be provoked. And Dr. Higbee, formerly of Vermont, 
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has even suggested the propriety of tying or pulling out Reformed 
tongues, that might be bold enough to touch his Bel ! 

No: the Reformed church has not adopted the new order 
theology yet, whatever amount of unwise toleration may have been 
shown towards it. Nor does it need a prophet’s vision to foretell 
that, as a church, it never will. Indeed, the better it becomes 
known in its real nature and character, the less its chance of re- 
ceiving such endorsement. Even many who were for a time be- 
_ wildered by its noise, or blinded by the dust it raised, have become 
dissatisfied with it, and shaken its dust off their garments. Others, 
too deeply involved in it to tear away from its toils, and yet con- 
vinced that its day was waning in the Reformed church, have 
‘made their escape, with its chains upon them, to Rome. 

As for the other item in the boast, viz: That Nevinism has sup- 

planted the Evangelical Protestant theology of America, it is so 
absurdly at variance with facts, thatit is ridiculously absurd. True, 
a couple of years ago some minister in Utah, or wherever he lived, 
wrote an article in commendation of Nevinism for the /udependent, 
which that paper published for variety’s sake. It is true, also, 
that Theodore Tilton, a year or so back, went home from a visit 
to Lancaster, with his head swimming with the novelty, as it was 
exhibited to him there. Prof. Fritschel, also, the Iowa ultra- 
Lutheran, went off into a cautious rhapsody over some of the high- 
church Lutheran features of Nevinism. But these three men (to 
say nothing of compliments paid by Puseyite-Episcopal, and open 
Roman Catholic papers), can hardly be regarded as representing 
American theology. Their flattering testimony may have tickled 
sensitive vanity, but the joy of the titillation should not have 
caused such ecstasy as to upset good common sense in judging of 
its real worth. Really, the whole excitement of the case reminds 
‘one of the nursery tale about the commotion caused in the poultry- 
yard by the cry raised by a young:member of the family, that the 
heavens were falling. 

Nevinism revolutionizing American Protestant theology, indeed! 
Let any one go and ask Princeton whether z¢ has been washed by 
this new tidal wave? Or let them ask Andover, or Drs. Smith and 
Shedd, (not to name Dr. Schaff, who might be thought partial), 
of Union Theological Seminary, New York; or let them ask New 
Haven, or Allegheny, whether either of them have felt the rolling 
billow ? Why, the eye of the most scrutinizing observer, looks in 
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vain for anything beyond a ripple on the waters of either of those 
popular theological schools, caused by any influence of new order- 
ism; and that ripple, more like a smile of pity at its pretentious- 
ness and folly. Indeed, instead of having found any good reason 
for indulging the hope that their herculean efforts were accomplish- 
ing any great result, there have been pretty plain indications 
that a few of the more discerning leaders of Nevinism have more 
than once felt mortified at the utter failure of their pious ambition 
to become the re-Reformers of the nineteenth century. And 
they may have tried to comfort themselves with the thought, that 
they were only experiencing the disappointment of other great 
men whom the world did not appreciate because they were ahead of 
their age; or, with that other thought, that if they could not set the 
world ablaze they had, at any rate, lighted bonfires in Mercersburg 
and Lancaster which caused some commotion in a few townships* 
in middle and eastern Pennsylvania. 

3. Another fact contradicting the boasts of Nevinism is, that 
notwithstanding its pretensions and claims of popularity in the 
Reformed church, z¢ has to resort to compulsory measures, in order 
to secure funds for its special benevolent schemes. Before the 
days of this new order movement, the Classes were accustomed to 
ask for and obtain funds for supporting various benevolent objects, 
such as beneficiary education, missions, schools, &c., on the Apos- 
tolic voluntary principle. The amounts needed, or desired, were 
named, and it was left to the good will and the Christian feeling 
of pastors and congregations to raise and contribute the amount. 
Then it was possible to meet and refute the false cry of some per- 
sons about Synodical saxations, with a flat denial. It could be 
honestly denied, for there had been no attempt to levy taxes upon 
the people, with threats of censure and of ecclesiastical penalty, 
if the sums levied were not raised. During that period, also, there 
were noconscientious differences of conviction and belief in regard 
to cardinal doctrines and very material points of religious usage. 

Now, however, many of the advocates of the new theology, 
where they have power, adopt a very different plan. They want 
so much for their beneficiaries, so much for this, and so much for 
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*If any should ask in reply to this point, how it comes then that Nevinism can carry certain 
schemes with such large majorities in the Eastern Synod, and in most of the Eastern Classes, . 
we answer that this admits of explanations which the leaders well understand, and which it is 
therefore unnecessary and inexpedient to state. There are several ways of carrying measures. 
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that, &c., and in order to raise it, they assess whatever amount 
they think proper upon pastors and congregations, and require 
the amount to be raised. In some cases they threaten severe 
measures if the sum assessed is not raised, holding the pastor 
responsible for the failure. This is done, too, under circum- 
stances which aggravate the wrong. ‘There are honest differences 
of conviction in regard to the objects to which the amounts assessed 
are to be supplied. There are pastors and people who not only 
reject the peculiar views of Nevinism, but think them pernicious. 
And yet some of these are held bound to raise the portion levied 
upon them. And in some cases the sums thus levied are very large. 

This, assuredly, does not look as if the cause which finds itself 
driven to such expedients for its support, were very popular or suc- 
cessful. On the contrary, it proves most clearly, not only the 
overbearing spirit which prompts the use of means so harsh, so 
snconsistent with the Gospel rule of liberality, and so unjustifiable 
—but the desperation of those who are willing to employ them. 

It affords pleasant relief to add, under this point, that not 
all the friends of the new order innovations favor the use of 
this forcible method of raising funds. There are instances in 
which better counsels have prevailed, and where those who are 
conscientiously opposed to making efforts in aid of new order insti- 
tutions and interests, are allowed proper liberty in the selection of 
their objects. In Classes where the opponents of Nevinism have 
the majority, no other course has ever been thought of or pro- 
posed. They do not desire to carry on their work with money 
given under constraint, or even with money obtained under false 
impressions of the purposes to which it will be applied. 

A cause that. must sustain itself by forced levies, must be in a bad 
way, and not far from dissolution. 

Other facts are reserved for our next number. 





Ar the recent London yearly meeting of Friends, it was an- 
nounced that by arrangement with the London Missionary Society, 
a district in Madagascar as large as the English county of Norfolk, 
had been left under the superintendence of Friends. Mr. Sewell, 
one of the missionaries of the Friends, returned from Madagascar, 
had, with the permission of the Government, brought home two 
native lads to receive an English education. Vee: 
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THE SECOND HELVETIC CONFESSION. 


CHAPTER VIII. 
Of Man’s Fall, Sin, and the Cause of Sin. 


MAN was in the beginning created to be the image of God, in 
true righteousness and holiness, good and upright. But by the 
instigation of the serpent, and through his own fault, he fell from 
goodness and righteousness into sin, and became subject to death 
and many calamities. And such as he became through his fall, 
such are all his offspring, namely, subject to sin, death and mani- 
fold calamities. Gen 3: 1. 

By sin, we understand that inborn corruption of man, derived 
and propagated from our first parents, according to which we are 
subject to evil, concupiscence, averse to that which is good, prone 
to all evil, full of wickedness, mistrust, contempt and hatred of 
God; yea,‘of ourselves, we can do no good; no, not so much as 
think any. Matt. 12:34, 35. Yea, as we grow in years, we 
bring forth, in thoughts, words and deeds, against God’s law, the 
corrupt fruits which spring from such an evil tree. We would be 
all cast off of God, had not Christ, the Saviour, brought us back 
again. Gen. 6:5; 8:21; 2 Cor. 3:5. 

By death, we understand not only bodily death, to which we are 
all subject, sooner or later, on account of sin ; but also the eternal 
punishment due to our sin and corruption. For the Apostle says: 
“* We were dead in trespasses and sins . . . and were by nature 
the children of wrath, even as others. But God, who is rich in 
mercy .. . even when we were dead in sins, hath quickened us } 
together with Christ.” Eph. 2:1, 5. Again, ‘As by one man 
sin entered into the world, and death by sin; and so death passed 
upon all men, for that all have sinned.’’ Rom. ht 12. 

We therefore acknowledge that there is Original sin in all men. 
We acknowledge that all other sins which flow from it, are both 
called and are actually sins, by whatever names they may be termed, 
whether mortal or venial, or also that which is called thesin against 
the Holy Ghost, and which is never forgiven. We acknowledge, 
also, that allsins are not equal, (John 5:16, 17), although they all 
spring from the same fountain of corruption and unbelief; but 
some are more grievous than others, as the Lord has said, 
Matt. 10:18; Mark 3: 28, 29; 1 John 5: 16. 
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We also condemn all who have taught contrary to this, especially 
Pelagius with the Jovianists, who, with the Stoics, count all sins 
equal. In general, we agree on this point with St. Augustine, 
who deduces and defends his opinion out of the Holy Scriptures. 
We further reject Florinus and Blastus, against whom Irenzeus 
wrote, and all who make-God the author of sin; seeing that it is 
expressly written: ‘‘Thou art not a God that hath pleasure in 
wickedness ; Thou hatest all workers of iniquity ; Thou shalt de- 
stroy them that speak lies.”’ Ps. 5:4, 6. And again: ‘‘ When 
the devil speaketh a lie, he speaketh of his own; for he is a liar, 
and the father of it.’ John 8:44. But in ourselves there‘is sin 
and corruption enough, so that there is no need that God should 
infuse evil, or a still greater corruption into us. 

Therefore, when the Scriptures say that God hardens, (Ex. 
7:13), or makes blind, (John 12: 40), and delivers men to a 
reprobate mind, (John 1: 28), this is so to be understood that 
God does it by His just judgment, as a just judge and revenger. 

Finally, as often as God is said in the Scriptures to do anything 
evil, or to seem to do it, it is not thereby meant that man has not 
done it, but that God out of a just judgment permits, and doesnot 
hinder that which he might have hindered, if he would. Or that 
he overrules the evil of men to good, as in the sins of Joseph’s 
brethren ; or that he controls the sins, that they break not out and 
extend further. 

Augustine says in his Enchiridion: ‘‘According to a wonderful 
and unspeakable manner that takes place, which takes place also 
contrary to His will, and yet not without His will—because noth- 
ing could take place if He should not permit it ; and yet He does 
not permit it to be done unwillingly, but willingly. Neither 
could He, the good God, suffer the evil to be done, if He, the 
Aimighty one, could not make good out of evil. Rom. 9:18; 
Amos 3: 6. 

Other questions as: Whether God willed the fall of Adam, or 
in duced him to it? Why He did not prevent the fall? and simi- 
lar questions, we leave to the curious and inquisitive (unless the 
forwardness of heretics, or of othere shameless men, compel us to 
explain them according to God’s word, as pious church doctors 
have had frequently to do). We know that the Lord had forbid- 
den man to eat of the fruit, and that He punished the transgress- 
sion; but we know also that sins are not the same if respect to 
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providence, the will and the power of God, that they are, in re- 
spect to Satan, and our will, resisting the will of God. 


CHAPTER IX, 
Of Free-Will and of Man’s Ability. 


In ‘this matter, which in all ages of the church has set forth 
many disputed questions, we teach that the state of man must 
be contemplated under a three-fold point of view. First, what 
man was before the fall: namely, upright and free, since he might 
both continue in goodness and decline to evil. And that he de- 
climed to evil and-made himself and all his race subject to sin and 
death, as was before shown. 

Secondly, we must consider the state of man after the fall. He 
was not deprived of understanding and will, and changed into a 
stone or stock ; nevertheless, these things have become so changed 
in man, that he no longer can do that now which he could do 
before the fall. The understanding has become darkened, the 
will, instead of a free, has now become a servile will. For the will 
serves sin, not against the will, but w2¢h will ; for it is called a will, 
and not a non-will. Consequently, man is for sin (to which he is 
not constrained either by God or the devil, but he commits it of 
his own accord), entirely free as respects his will. But that not 
seldom the most evil deeds and counsels of man are hindered of 
God, and do not reach their end; this does not destroy the lib- 
erty to evil, but by His power prevents that which man had pur- 
posed freely. So Joseph’s brethren had freely determined to de- 
stroy him; but they were not able to do it, because God’s coun 
sel had otherwise determined. Gen. 37: 18. 

But as respects goodness and virtue, man’s understanding does 
not of itself judge aright in heavenly things. For the Gospel 
demands of each of us who would be saved: Ye must be born again. 
‘Hence, our first birth from Adam does not profit us anything in 
respect to salvation. Paul says: ‘‘ The natural man receiveth not 
the things of the Spirit, &c. 1 Cor. 2:12. And at another 
place, the same Paul denies ‘‘ that we are sufficient of ourselves to 
think anything as of ourselves.’’ 2 Cor. 3:5. 

It is well known that the understanding is the guide of the will ; 
but since the guide is ind, it is easy to be seen where the will will 
land. Consequently, the man not yet regenerate, has no free will 
to the good, and nostrength to fulfil it. John 8: 34; Rom. 8:7. 
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In respect to earthly things, there is some understanding in the 
fallen man. For God has of mercy left him the natural under- 
standing, which, however, differs much from that which it was 
before the fall. God commands us to develop the natural under- 
standing, and gives us talents and progress. It is plain, however, 
how little we win in all the arts without the blessing of God. Ex. 
31:3. The Scriptures ascribe all arts to God. Even the heathen 
_ deduced the origin of the arts from the gods as their discoverers, 

Thirdly, we must see whether the regenerate man has free will, 
and in what respects. In regeneration, the understanding is: 
illuminated by the Holy Ghost, so that it comes to understand the 
mysteries and the will of God. Also, the will is not only changed 
through the Holy Ghost, but also endowed with faculties that it 
can will and fulfill the good; Rom. 8: 5, 6. Not to grant this, 
would be to deny Christian liberty and to bring in legal bondage; 
Rom. 8: 2. Besides, the Prophet says in the name of the Lord: 
‘“*T will put my law in their inward parts, and write it in their 
hearts ;”” Jer. 31: 33. I will give you a new heart, and anew 
spirit will I put within you;’’ Ezek. 36: 26. Christ says: “If 
the Son shall make you free, ye shall be free indeed ;”’ John 8: 
36. Compare also Phil. 1: 6, 29. Phil. 2: 13. 

We teach that in this matter two things are to be observed : 
First, that the regenerate, in choosing and doing the good, do not 
take only a passive but an active posture. They are moved of 
God to do of themselves what they do. For very justly does 
Augustine remind us, that God is called our flelper. But only he 
can be helped who does something. The Manichees rob men of 
all acts and make him a stock or stone. | 

Secondly, that in the regenerate there remains infirmity. For, 
since sin dwells in us, and the flesh striveth against the spirit (in 
the regenerate man) until the end of our life, the regenerate do not 
easily fulfill that which they purpose. These things are confirmed 
by the Apostle, in Rom. 7: 14; Gal. 5: 17. Our free will is algo 
weak by reason of the remains of the old Adam and the inborn 
corruption, even unto the end of life. In the meanwhile, since 
the strength of the flesh and the remains of the old man are not 
so strong that they can wholly quench the work of the spirit, 
believers are called /ree, yet so that they acknowledge their infirm-’ 
ity and glory not of their free will. For the believing soul must 
ever keep in mind that which Augustine so often repeats out of 
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the Apostle: 1 Cor. 4: 7, ‘cWhat hast thou, that thou hast not 
received? and if thou hast received it, why dost thou boast as: 
though thou hadst not received it ?”’ 

To this must be added, that that does not follow in a moment, 
which we purpose. For the result is in the hands of#God. For 
which cause Paul besought the Lord to prosper his journey ; Rom. 
1: to. For this reason also our free will is weak. 

No one denies that in outward things both believers and unbe- 
lievers have free will. For this attribute man has in common 
with other creatures (to whom he is not inferior), that he can will 
some things, and not will other things. So he may speak, or 
keep silence, go out, or remain at home, &c. 

Although even here God’s power is to be noticed, who caused 
that_Balaam could not go whither he wished; and Zacharias, when 
he came out of the temple could not speak as he would. Numb. 
aa: 3, , Luke 2: at. 

In this matter we condemn the Manicheans, who deny that the 
origin of evil came out of the free will in the case of man when 
he was yet good. We also condemn the Pelagians, who affirm 
that an evil man has sufficient free will to act in accordance with 
the good commandment. But these are confuted by ‘tthe Holy 
Scriptures, who say to the first: ‘‘God made man good ;’’ Gen. I: 
27; and to the latter: ‘‘If the Son shall make you free, ye shall be: 
free indeed ;’’ John 8: 36. : 


Great apprehensions have been expressed by some of the Vienna 
papers that the expulsion of the Jesuits from Germany will pro- 
duce a Jesuit invasion of Austro-Hungary. But, according to 
the semi-official Graz Gazette, Count Andrassy has expressed 
approval of the German Anti-Jesuit Bill, and declared that Austria 
will, in self-defence, be compelled to follow the example up to a 
certain point, or at least demand guarantees that the Jesuits seek- 
ing an asylum in Austria, will not avail themselves of southern 
hospitality to continue their agitation in the north. 
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THE INAUGURATION OF REV. DR. VAN ZANDT. 


THE close and intimate relations which exist between the Dutch 
and German Reformed churches, gives each a special interest in 
any movement of importance in the other. It is for this reason 
that we propose to make a few remarks respecting the inauguration 
of Rev. A. B. Van Zandt, D.D.,as Professor of Didactic Theology, 
in the Theological Seminary at New Brunswick, which took place - 
a short time since. The occasion is represented as having been 
one of very great interest. Whilst in attendance at the late Gen- 
eral Synod of the Reformed church in Brooklyn, we learned that 
there were special difficulties attending the election of a professor 
to this responsible chair. The mind of the church was much 
divided in regard to this theological seminary, which made it 
extremely difficult to unite upon any one that might be expected 
to fill the position satisfactorily. Dr. Shedd, of the Union Theo- 
logical Seminary of New York, had been elected the previous year, 
but declined. Who then could be found, and who would be 
willing, to assume the responsibility of the position. A man of 
rare gifts was needed. This was one difficulty. Then the solemn 
truth committed to the incumbent, made the Synod feel extremely 
solicitous and careful in the selection of the person, and this very 
properly. For, if the fountain be impure, what may be expected of 
the streams that issue therefrom. This, in connection with the fact 
that those who are elected by a Synod to such positions, ordinarily 
hold their office for life, should make it extremely careful in call- 
ing any one to sucha post. It is gratifying to know, that Rev. 
Dr. Van Zandt was elected with great unanimity; and that ‘he 

enters upon the duties of his responsible position with the approval 
~ and prayers of the church which has conferred this honor upon him. 
- Such being the responsibility of a Synod’s professor of theology, 
it is but right and proper that he should, when inducted into an 
office of this kind, give some assurance and guarantee that he will 
honestly endeavor to be true to the trust committed tohim. This 
we have in the inaugural address of Dr. Van Zandt, delivered on 
the occasion ; which, according to the Christian Intelligencer, was 
well received, and has inspired the hope that he will meet the 
expectation of the friends of this old and venerable institution, 


and be a worthy successor of the eminent men who have preceded 
him. : 7 
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Without entering upon a review of the address, which is not our 
object, there are several things in it to which we wish to call 
attention as worthy of notice: the first of which is, the full recog- 
nition and acknowledgment of the Christian Scriptures as the only 
true and infallible standard of orthodoxy. It has beenso common 
of late years, in deliverances of this kind, to ignore the Bible, and 
to speak so much of tradition and the “ving Word in contradistinc- 
tion to that which is wré¢fen, that it is really refreshing to find 
such an open avowal of the Word of God as alone containing the 
truth by which we are to be saved. With all that is done to 
-circulate the Scriptures, and to expound their true meaning in the 
sacred desk, it is lamentable to see what litthe account is really 
made of them by some who occupy high and responsible positions 
in the church. There is, evidently, in some directions, a sad 
dereliction in this respect; the natural and inevitable result of | 
which is, to lower the Christian Scriptures in the. estimation of 
those over whom they havean influence. Any wrong or uncertain 
deliverances as to the place which the Bible should ever hold in 
the creed of Protestants, should be deprecated and rebuked, as it 
deserves, by those who wish to hold fast to the form of sound 
words. The following extracts from the inaugural here referred 
to, will show that our brethren of the Dutch church, have nothing 
to fear from the newly-installed professor in this respect : 

‘¢ The facts which it is the province of theology to collect and 
combine into the unity of a system, consistent and complete, are 
gathered within the compass of a book—Zhe #ible—which is itself 
the standard by which all conclusions must be tried.’’ ‘‘ The 
theologian collects his data scattered through histories, poems, 
prophecies, precepts, promises, and epistles of the Bible; and from 
these derives his doctrines and builds his divinity, just as the 
philosopher gathers his facts from the broad field of nature, scru~ 
tinizes and combines them and buildsup hissystem. . . . We 
enter this field, then, not as explorers of a territory before unknown, 
where discovery waits upon adventure. It is not by the boldness 
of speculation, but by the labors of research and the illumination of 
the Spirit, that results are here to be reached. The Bible was 
written for all ages; and the truth which it reveals is always the 
same, though not always equally apprehended. Preceding genere - 
ations, according to the measures of their wants, have enjoyed of 
its fulness ; and our advantage lies in being availed of their labors, 
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so that, letting go nothing of the past that bears the evident im- 
press of truth, and has been wrought out in the experience and 
conflicts of the.church, we also may unfold new aspects of that 
truth as we encounter the new questions of our day. It is within 
the limitations of this view alone that we can apprehend or justify 
the notion of a progressive theology.”’ 

Another thing to which we wish to call special attention in the 
inaugural of Dr. Van Zandt, is the full and hearty endorsement of 
the confession of his church, and of his purpose to teach, ex- 
pound and defend the doctrines contained therein. The obliga- 
tions of a theological professor, to prove true to the customs and 
doctrines in their historical sense, are of the most solemn charac- 
ter. The church, too, has a right to expect that he will not take 
advantage of his position, and train her ministry in a system and 
scheme of worship that is foreign to her peculiar life and spirit. 
If men do not like the doctrines and customs of a church, it is far 
better and more honorable for them to leave her communion and 
go where they properly belong. In this respect, we think more 
of Stewart, Wagner, Wolff, Ermentrout, Geisy and others, for going 
to the Romish and Episcopal churches, than if they had remained 
with us and continued to traduce the church of their fathers. The 
onlyfregret is, that they did not go sooner, as they were for years 
before they left, zot really of us, and were engaged in undermin- 
ing, consciously or unconsciously, the time-honored doctrines and 
customs which they most solemnly vowed to teach and defend 
when ordained to the ministry. Those who prove untrue to their 
obligations in this respect, will have a fearful account to give; and 
if they will not willingly vacate the positions they occupy, an indig- 
nant and insulted church ought to deal with them as they merit. 
Nor is it any persecution to charge the wrong and mischief they 
are doing to the cause of Christ, upon them. We, with others, re- 
joice in the following free and outspoken sentiments of Dr. Van 
Zandt upon this subject :. 

‘* Whilst, therefore, always ready to postpone what is human to 
that which is divine, and acknowledging no authority of standards 
which are not verified by Scripture, yet I count it a happiness to 
have marked out for me asystem so unexceptionable and com-_ 
‘ plete as that which is contained in those venerable formulas to 
which it has been my duty, as it has also been my pleasure, to 
subscribe in your presence this day. Without any mental’reserva- 
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tions or misgivings,.I accept the time-honored standards of my 
church, with the full conviction that the doctrines which they 
contain are the clear, consistent, catholic and scriptural exposition 
of ‘the faith once delivered to the saints.’ In obedience to the 
call of the church, I now enter upon the work of teaching and 
defending those doctrines, as a theological professor. And they 
are no idle words when I ‘say, that I enter upon this work with 
trembling solicitude. When first the hands of the Presbytery were 
laid upon my head, in the solemnities of an ordination service, I 
felt that no heavier weight of responsibility could be laid upon any 
man than that which is involved in the active work of the minis- 
try. For thirty years I have constantly borne that burden, finding 
it grow heavier every day, and yet rejoicing in the blessed privi- 
lege of bearing it still. But in my apprehension of the obliga- 
tions of the office to which I am now called in the solemnities of 
this hour, there has been devolved upon me a responsibility im- 
‘measurably greater. In the trust thus conferred, the interests, not 
of individuals or of asingle congregation, but of the whole church, 
are involved. And nothing less than the soundness and efficiency 
of her future ministry depends, under God, upon the perilous 
issue. The impulse of conscious weakness, is to shrink from such 
a burden. But the conviction of duty still binds it upon the con- 
science, whilst faith, gathering confidence from the past, is trustful 
and obedient, in the remembrance of that strength which is made 
perfect in our weakness.’’ G. W. W. 





‘¢KrTroism.’’—This new word, says the Judependent, was coined 
by the London Congregationalist, to express that manner of preach- 
ing which deals with the geography or antiquities of the Bible, in- 
stead of with vital truths; and illustrates it with the pertinent 
story of a dignitary of the Church of England, who, happening 
to be in London, went on Sunday morning to service at West- 
minster Abbey, it having been announced that the Dean would 
preach. ‘‘ How did you like the sermon?’’ asked the lady with 
whom he was staying. ‘‘Oh!’’ was the reply, ‘‘it was very good. 
There was nothing to object to; but it was not what I went to 
hear. I went to hear about the way to heaven, and I only heard 
about the way to Palestine.’’ | 
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UNTEMPERED MORTAR. 


ALTHOUGH twenty-five centuries have passed since Ezekiel used 
the severe and significant phrase, ‘‘untempered mortar,’’ and charged 
the would-be menders of the church of his day, with both a folly 
and a crime, in trying to ‘‘ daué over’’ things with such mortar, 
the meaning of the words is still plain and very forcible. Other 
customs mentioned in the Bible have undergone great changes 
or wholly passed away. But masonry and mortar continue; 
and every one knows that untempered mortar is such as has 
not been properly mixed, so as to.cling to the wall, or hold the 
stones firmly together. Dauwding with such mortar will also be 
readily understood to mean plastering the mere outside of a broken 
er cracked wall with it, so as to cover up the mischief, whilst it is 
not really mended, and so deceiving people. For untempered mor- 
tar may look as well as a good, well-prepared article; and a cracked 
wall daubed over with’ such stuff, may seem as solid as asound one. 
Indeed, a cunning mason, the better to hide his bad work, may 
take special pains to put in some outward ornamental finish, which 
will make the daubed over-place appear to be the best and most 
attractive part of the building. This, of course, would be prac- 
ticing a fraud, a deception. But all trades have their tricks, and 
why should masonry form an exception ? Besides, there are ways of 
justifying such tricks, until those who practice them may persuade 
themselves that they have not only done nothing wrong, but rather 
have done right. : 

Ecclesiastical masons, and especially fresco-plasterers, have 
their arts, too. They had them, it seems, as far back as Ezekiel’s 
day. For every reader of that 13th chapter of his inspired book, 
has readily understood that it refers to what certain leaders in the 
Jewish church of that period were attempting to do in a religious 
or in a churchly sense. Matters were ina bad way. ‘There were 
great rents in the moral and spiritual walls. The very principles 
and truths which constituted the chief protection and defence of 
the church, had been seriously shaken and broken. There was 
danger of everything tumbling down. So great an evil, such seri- 
ous peril, called for prompt and thorough repair. This the great 
men of Zion and Jerusalem saw and felt. They could hardly help 
seeing it, for they had done most of the mischief themselves. 
They had perverted the truth. Zhey had introduced strange and 
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false doctrines in place of that truth. Zhey had led the people 
away from the purer worship and service of God. They had seen 
the enemy coming, or should have seen him, for they occupied 
the towers on the walls, and were put there not for the sake of 
personal eminence or honor, but for watching. On them, there- 
fore, rested the chief responsibility for the alarming state of things. 
And they seemed to some extent to realize the fact. So they go to 
work at repairing, reforming, correcting the evil. But see, says 
‘Ezekiel, How they go about it. They make untempered mortar, and - 
they daub iton. ‘‘ They heal the hurt slightly,’’ that is, deceit- 
fully. It requires a surgeon’s knife, and they use the apothecary’s 
plaster. Or, as masonry, there is no need of a heavy pick and. 
hammer, and they take a trowel, and mud, or clay. 

No wonder the prophet, moved by the spirit of truth and right- 
eousness, ridicules and denounces their folly and their fraud. It 
was enough to make an honest man indignantly cry out. If the 
walls, and especially the walls of Zion, or of Jerusalem, needed 
repair, which he does not deny, the work should be taken hold of 
earnestly and done thoroughly ; not in such a wretchedly, bung- 
ling and deceptive way. 


A Lesson. 


Here, clearly, we have a lesson for our times, and one well de- 
_ serving the attention of those who say they see great gaps and 
breaks in the walls of Evangelical Protestantism, and seem to feel 
very particularly called out to mend them. And only see how 
they go about it : 

First of all, they run up and down, crying the walls are cracked, 
the foundations are giving way, every thing is going to ruin. 
Evangelical Protestantism, in its old and present form, doctrines, 
worship and all, is worn out, has proven a failure. 

Partly, their alarm cry may be true. Any observant Christian. 
can see and feel the breaks in the wallsand shaking in the founda- 
tions. But whose hands have caused the mischief? To a great: 
extent, those very hands which are nowstretched out in the alarm- 
ing appeal. They have been tampering with the walls that were 
sound, (the doctrines of the church), picking and cutting at the 
heaviest and firmest stones in them, until, for many minds and. 
hearts, they are almost defaced and picked away. They plied 
their bad tools with awkward hands, until, for themselves and not 
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a few others, nothing is left of the original material. They have 
dug about and under fundamental principles of the Gospel, until 
there is scarcely a splinter of the primitive rock left for the faith 
to rest upon, in the case of many a heart tempted to join them in 
the pernicious work. For to whom can the imagination of an 
ideal, vainly philosophical, organic life, transmitted through the 
channel of a formal ordinance, administered by the caprice of 
man, (for the priest may neglect or refuse to admininister it), ever 
be a true substitute for the Christ of the Gospel ? 7 

Whosoever has seen this bad work going on, and observed how 
successfully in some cases it has been done, will be compelled 
sadly to admit that there ave evils at hand needing remedy. In 
many minds and hearts, confidence in Evangelical Christianity 
has been seriously disturbed. Some ministers, even, have so far 
lost faith in their ordination, and in the church of their fathers in 
which they received it, that they have felt driven to Rome in the 
delusive hope of finding there what had been stolen from them in 
their earlier Christian home. Others are hesitating, perplexed 
and doubting, what they had best do. For many, it is alas, too 
true, the walls are tottering and the foundations loose. But who 
are to blame? Ask the Mercersburg Review, it can tell you? Ask 
the Reformed Church Messenger, perhaps it will tell you? Ask the 
North Mountain, a few miles south of Parnell’s Knob, and the 
little hills west of Lancaster, they may tell the tale ? 

But whilst the alarming lamentations about Evangelical Protest- 
antism, in which swch anxious spirits as those referred to indulge, 
may have truth in them in the form stated above, they are other- 
wise false, treacherous, and treasonable. The foundations of 
eternal truth, on which our Protestant Evangelical faith reposes, 
-are not really disturbed. The walls and defences of that truth, as: 
built by a hand stronger than man’s, stand firm and immovable. 
And no staggering theologian, bewildered by the intoxicating 
influences of his own conceits, can persuade men in their sober 
senses that, because ground seems to tremble beneath his feet, and 
the streets seem to be giving way, there is really an earthquake. 


The Daubing Remedy. 


Let those who give such dark and gloomy accounts of our cause, 
have, however, their own way of presenting the case. Allow, for 
a moment, their dismal picture to hang before us. Take their 
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alarming report as true, and, like the evil report of the spies by 
which the hearts of the people were so greatly discouraged, that 
they were ready to stone Joshua and Caleb for the nobler stand 
they took ; let the wail of despair have all its depressing effect 
upon our spirits. 

Then, let it be asked, what remedy do these men propose in the 
case? They say that Protestant faith has run down into bald 
rationalism. How do they offer to cure the malady? By leading 
the mind and heart back in humble, undoubting faith, to the Word 
of God, the Holy Scriptures, the Apostolic ‘‘ faith once delivered 
to the saints ?’’ By no means. The Holy Scriptures, some of them 
say, are not intended for such use by the church at large; the 
people cannot understand them. To direct them in this way to 
the Bible, would encourage the pernicious doctrine of Jrivate 

judgment. The Apostles’ Creed, in the sense of the church fathers 

of the fourth and fifth centuries, (fathers, by the way, who, as we 
have shown in former numbers of the JZon¢hly, did not have that 
Creed in its present form); in a word, not the Scriptures, but the 
faith of a period of the church which had sadly degenerated, that 
is to be the remedy for Protestant rationalism, and for its alleged 
numerous errors! Furthermore, and most especially Mercersburg — 
theology—the true exponent in the most legitimate and profoundly 
developed form of the fourth and fifth century faith, with suitable 
additions from the Popery of later times—that is to be the balm of 
Gilead for the putreyfying sores of our fast dying Protestantism, the 
healing panacea for all its leprosies and plagues! 

Untempered mortar! And with such stuff the gaping cracks in 
the tumbling walls of our Zion are to be patched up! 

Again they say: Protestant worship has ceased to be what it 
ought to be, and become in efféct a wretched caricature of 
worship. And what is their remedy? In their own words, the 
remedy is ‘‘bowings and risings(on the part of the congregation), 
with all faces turned towards (the sacrament of) the altar, in token 
of their consenting adoration of the sacramental holiness inhabit- 
ing the house of God!’’ Or, the new order of worship, with its 
prescribed prayers and ritualistic ceremonies—that is to be the 
plaster to heal the sores. ‘The sores are on the heart, in the inmost 
spirit, and they are to be cured by putting this beautiful prepara- 
tion, this inimitably esthetic liturgy on the face and knees! 

Who will not at once say—miserable untempered mortar ? 
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~ Once more they say: The general Christian life of Evangeli- 
cal Protestantism has utterly degenerated, run out and down, and 
proves Protestanism to be virtually a failure. 

Here, verily, is a radical evil, which, if the judgment of those 
who bear such testimony is worth its words, demands a corre- 
spondingly radical remedy. And what is the remedy they pro- 
pose to apply? Hear it, O earth ; and ye stars that shine above the 
earth, give ear—Orion, and Pleiades, the Northern Bear, and the 
Southern Cross, hearken to the wonderful prescription for this 
deadly malady !— 

Let the-people have baptismal regeneration preached to them. 
Let them be taught to have living faith in the power and authority of 
a sacerdotal ministry to dispense the virtue bound to a supernatu- 
rally sacramental order of grace through the ordinances. Tell them 
to believe in sacerdotal absolution, or that the erring penitent 
Christian, confessing his sins before the minister, may be assured of 
pardon only by receiving absolution spoken, signed and sealed, 
through an official act of the church. Tell them to buy anew 
order of worship, and pray by it in private, in public, everywhere. 
Teach them to hold that the voice of the Eastern Synod is the 
voice of God, and to accept without questioning as true (wof ‘‘trying 
the spirits’’) all their ministers of that Synod may preach. Zhen 
will our Zion again arise and shine, and the day of her purest 
revival be come! 

Not a word of hearty repentance, and the earnest preaching of 
that ; not a word of directly going to the Lord Jesus Christ, and 
to God in Him, with a broken heart and contrite spirit. Not a 
word of the work of the Holy Ghost immediately upon the heart, 
or of the personal witnessing of the Spirit. Nothing of all this in 
the prescription. But—what? 

Miserable untempered mortar! The untempered mortar of 
multiplied veriomous and solemn feasts, and ceremonial oblations, 
“which the Lord ‘by the mouth of Israel so solemnly declared an 
abominable deception, when used or prescribed for such spiritual 
diseases. . 

Deceitful, untempered mortar! Away with it; away with it. 





GoLp is but a relative good. Yet mankind exchange God, truth, 
and honor, which are positive goods, for gold. 
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THE LATE SYNOD AT MARTINSBURG. 


WHEN the grand attempt was inaugurated to revolutionize the 
Reformed church, by changing its cultus and doctrine, the difficul- 
ties of the undertaking were under-estimated. The leaders were 
confident that there were wants in Protestantism which would be 
met in this movement to such an extent that the whole church 
would rush eagerly to embrace it. They imagined that their own 
peculiar proclivities were those of every one else, and supposed, 
therefore, that there would be no opposition. 

It is difficult to appreciate their position, and to imagine how 
they could view in so favorable a light such an herculean task. 
To sweep over our entire membership to another denomination, 
would have been very little more difficult. Either they supposed 
the people to be as passive as butter to the mould, or that their 
own magnetism had impressed itself so intensely upon the people, 
that: they would be led any where under a skilful manipulator. 
They were sufficiently confident to make the attempt. A brief 
trial convinced them, that to introduce the liturgy with its system 
of doctrine, immediately and abruptly, would bring on a quick 
defeat. They then determined to use the Fabian policy. They 
would wait and watch. They would prepare the way by preaching 
and talking. They would use a little at a time. They would 
teach the children of the Sunday school to recite the Creed and 
use responses. They would thus by stealth creep into power, and 
then introduce the liturgy in full blast. Instead of boldly march- 
ing up to the front door, and asking permission to enter, they 
would sneak into the back-yard and secretly enter a window. 
This has been the method pursued for some years. It is not the 


original plan. At first they said there was a want and they would 


supply that want. They have been since trying to create the want. 
That policy suited them very well, but it did not suit us. They 
were gaining on us every day by their activity and perseverance. 
It would be better for us if, instead of following a retreating enemy 
lurking in ambush, yet living on the provinces, we could bring on | 
a general battle and find out the plan and design of the enemy. 
The late Synod at Martinsburg developed this plan and pre- 
sented it in bold front. They had gained sufficient strength 
to make a bold move. The anti-ritualistic party might exist by 
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sufferance, as an evil which could not immediately be eradicated, 
until they should die out in the course of nature; but they must 
not be allowed to increase. They might live on without much 
disturbance as long as the ritualists were in a minority, or a small 
majority. But now they have attained the power and must use a 
strong arm. On the plan of Mohammed, they would preach up 
toleration and charity, and go as far as Mohammed did in teach- 
ing the golden rule; but now, having attained the power, the 
sword must be drawn. ‘The anti-liturgical party may live under 
duress, as long as they keep quiet ; but they must not propagate 
their species. ‘They may live in a prison, as prisoners of war, but 
a dead line must be drawn around them, and the moment a man 
steps beyond it, he must feel the bullet. They may preach in their 
own charges, but if they attempt to send out ministers holding 
the faith of their fathers previous to the hatching of this conspi- 
racy, they will be mercilessly cut off. They may urge young men 
to study for the ministry, but if any part of the fund collected for 
beneficiary education is devoted to their support, it must be 
forbidden by a compulsory mandate. 

This policy was clearly brought out at the la‘e Synod, under 
cover of several resolutions. Acharge in the Mercersburg Classis 
wished to devote its funds, collected for beneficiary education, to 
a student or students, not at an institution under the care of the 
Ritualists. This was forbidden by the following resolution : 

Resolved, That this Classis requires of her congregations, that the contribu- 
tions for beneficiary education, be paid to the students for whose support the 
Classis has made herself responsible; and no alienation of funds will be per- 
mitted by consistories, until our obligations have been met. 

As the Classis is, perhaps, never free from ‘‘ obligations,’’ this 
virtually requires all funds to be paid over to the Ritualists. From 
this decision an elder took an appeal toSynod. ‘The appeal came 
before Synod in the report on classical minutes. It was referred 
to a special committee, which reported the appeal to be in order, 
and appointed a time for the hearing of the appeal. 

This report was adopted, and the Synod proceeded on Monday 
afternoon to hear the discussion, and to vote onthe question. It 
decided by a large vote not to sustain the appeal, and thus makes 
the resolution of binding force on the whole Synod. An appeal 
was taken from this decision of Synod to the General Synod, but 
the clerk refused to record it, and the president pronounced it out 


. 
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of order, and the Synod sustained the president. Here was the 
remarkable contradiction, that Synod had, in the morning, decided 
the appeal to be in order; and in the afternoon of the same day, 
decided that it was not in order. 

This was the first step in the series of arbitrary and oppressive 
acts of the new policy. 

It has long been a custom and privilege allowed to ministers, 
to instruct young men in theology and prepare them for the min- 
istry. Many of our most successful ministers have been prepared 
in this way. The church was built and extended in its earlier 
history, by men prepared under private instruction. The Classes 
have never refused to license, ordain and install young men pre- 
pared in this way. In fact they have no right to refuse such 
application. ‘The constitution provides that any one making 
application for license, shall be examined, and the examination 
*‘shall embrace all the subjects taught in the theological seminary.” 
It does not require them to pass through the theological seminary. 
It does not bind them to any particular method of education. It 
simply requires that, come from what quarter they may, they shall 
be received, if properly equipped; and of this;the Classis and not 
the Seminary must be the judge. 

The wisdom of this provision of the constitution is apparent. 
No church can afford to bind itself hand and foot to a theological 
seminary. It is intrusting its doctrine, cultus, type of piety, and 
entire success or defeat in the hands of one man or a few men. 
Had Dr. Nevin been a Channing in his views, instead of a high- 
churchman, he would just as readily have impressed those views 
upon the students under his care. With thesame policy of watch 
and wait, permitted by Synod, he could have as completely swept 
over the church to Unitarianism as he has swept it over to Rit- 
ualism. 

The preparation of young men in a Seminary is not the apostolic 
method. The arrangement came forward at’a later period, and 
was connected more or less with convenience or necessity. Tim- 
othy and others were under the private instructions of the Apos- 
tles. Many excellent men have considered a departure from the 
apostolic method, a misfortune for the church. 

We have many young men in the bounds of the Eastern Synod, 
who come from charges not under the pastorate of Ritualists, and 
who cannot conscientiously study at a Theological Seminary'which 
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is the hot-bed of high-churchism, and in which a tendency pre- 
vails which has led many to extreme views, and in the past has led 
a number to Romanism and high-church Episcopacy. Where 
shall these prepare for their important work? Acting under the 
constitutional permission, and following the universal custom of 
the church, some of these youug men have studied under the pri- 
vate instruction of Dr. Bomberger and other ministers of our 
church. No Theological Seminary, in the sense of the constitution, 
has been set up. No ministers have been elected as professors 
and inaugurated into office as prescribed by the constitution. A 
theological course has been provided in Ursinus College, in com- 
mon with all the other studies, but whatever instruction has been 
given, has been given in virtue of the ordination, by the layingon | 
of hands of the minister, and which authorizes him to go forth and i 
teach the doctrines of theology to men everywhere. Tocut him | 
off from this, is to contract and limit his ordination, and:a viola- 
tion of his great commission. 

Yet this is precisely what Synod has done. Under the plea 
that there exists an office, called ‘‘Teacher of Theology;’’ not a 
a biblical office and of no apostolical authority ; not instituted by 
the laying on of hands, but the creature of man, it has sought to 
limit and contract the office of the Christian ministry, which is of 
Divine authority. 

In a series of resolutions and whereases, offered by Dr. M. 
Kieffer, and advocated by Dr. S. R. Fisher, it is stated that an 
office exists under the constitution, called ‘‘ Teacher of Theology:’” 
that it requires an election by Synod, and an inauguration, and 
that the duty of the incumbent is to teach theology to students: 
that Dr. Bomberger has assumed this office: that he is guilty of 
disorder, and that he be required to desist. ‘There are many 
points to be made in connection with these resolutions. 1. It is 
virtually a trial. They make charges, and evidence is brought in 
to substantiate them. They pronounce a decision, condemning a 
culprit. They inflict a sentence, by exposing his alleged guilt to 
the world. 

The-constitution declares, Art. 25: ‘‘The higher judiciary shall 
have power to act only in cases that could not be determined 
by alower.’’ But surely this case could be determined by the 
lower. The Classis is the proper place to investigate the conduct 

-of one of its ministers. Dr. Bomberger was not a member of 


ee 
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Synod and was not present at any of its sessions. How can Synod 
trya man whois not a member of it? He isa member of Classis, 
and all that Synod can do, is to direct the Classis to inves- 
tigate the case. _ The Synod has exceeded its authority. 

2. ‘The evidence in this trial is insufficient. The published 
notice of a theological department, does not specify those who 
teach theology. It gives no names of any teachers, but only — 
informs us of the fact that such a department exists. The charge 
could just as well be made against any of the other ministers who 
teach at Ursinus. Yet this public notice is the only evidence 
brought forward to show that Dr. Bomberger has assumed the 
office of teacher of theology. 

It does not prove that Dr. Bomberger assumes to have been 
elected by Synod, nor that he has been inaugurated into office, 
or that he is in any sense a professor in a theological seminary. 
Yet the resolutions set forth that these are two of the requisites 
which constitute a teacher of theology. 

The other points we pass over, in order to reach’the main point. 
‘These resolutions restrict a minister in the exercise and use of his 
holy office. 

Dr. Bomberger, even as other ministers, was ordained and sent 
forth in the name and by the authority of Christ and His church, 
to preach the Gospel to every creature within his reach; and to 
preach the Gospel, is to teach theology. No earthly authority can 
limit this office. Yet these resolutions say to Dr. Bomberger, you 
may teach young men when they come to your office or private 
house, and call themselves catechumens ; but if they call *them- 
selves students, you shall not teach them. A mere human author- 
ity assumes to dictate to a minister what classes of men he may — 
instruct, and what classes he may not instruct. A stretch of 
authority of the same kind, might limit a minister to only a por- 
tion of his congregation. Now, between these two authorities 
when in conflict, a minister’s duty is plain. He must obey God 
rather than man. 

The resolutions were passed by a strong party vote, and a com- 
mittee appointed to inform Dr. B. of the action of Synod. 

An appeal from this decision was taken by Professor Super, in 
order to stay the execution of the sentence, and to leave Dr. Bom- 
berger free until the case is adjudicated in the higher court. In 
every court, civil and ecclesiastical, there is a power of injunction - 
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or stay of proceedings. Otherwise a sentence might be immedi- 

ately inflicted, and the subject of it have no remedy but complaint. 

But what benefit is it to a man to complain after his property has of ed 
been wrested from him, or his character slandered before the ers 
church and world? Strange to say, the stated clerk, evidently 

under the influence of wrath, refused to record the appeal. As it 

was insisted upon a number of times, no want of evidence on this 

point will be felt when the question comes before the General 

Synod. | 

At a subsequent point in the proceedings the Rev. John Beck, 
who took a prominent part in the proceedings on the side of the 
ritualists and against Dr. Bomberger, offered a resolution, which 
in effect forbids any minister from teaching theology to students. 

This is a reiteration of one passed by the Synod of 1820, which, 
however, has always been a dead letter, evidently from the correct | 
feeling that you cannot limit, by a mere resolution, the office of | _ 
the ministry. It is moreover contrary to the constitution. Act 
up to this resolution and there never can be any applications from 
students for licensure, save from those who have studied in the 
Seminary. But the constitution, as we have seen, does not confine 
the licensure to those who have studied in a Theological Seminary. 
The resolution limits the constitution and prevents its free exercise 
_ in the case of all who have not studied in a Theological Seminary. . 
It must therefore be opposed to the constitution and of no bind- 

ing force. 

These acts of the dominant party thus specified, show the new 
policy which they will enforce hereafter. They have boldly 
“struck outon crushing the opposition. The General Synod of May, 
1869, may declare, ‘That the only possible course, is to allow 
the question to work out its results in a free way, and se no - 
trammels should be put on the matter in any direction ;’’ and that 
‘<moderation, prudence and charity are commended to the lower 
church courts’’—this lower church court has entered upon a policy 
of extermination. 

If the brethren of the other side think we have exhausted our 
resources and can do no more, they are mistaken. The great 
majority of the people are with us. They are watching the contest 
- and stand ready for action. The mails are still free, and we can 
scatter light and information. The irrepressible conflict is upon 
as. The crisis must come, and it is well that the Synod has 
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hastened it by its arbitrary and inconsiderate legislation. Let us. 
agitate without ceasing, until Synod grants to us the same privileges 
which are granted to the Ritualistic side. We prefer peace. We 
are willing to let the opposition work out their tendency in a free 
way. But we will not be satisfied with toleration. We demand 
the right to educate our young men in our own faith, and to pre- 
serve the church of our fathers. To give up this, is to give up 
everything. We are contending now, not for minor considera- 
tions, but for our very life. If we are defeated, we must retreat 
with sad hearts from the field. But the killed and wounded are 
not usually all on one side. Is the church prepared to stand the 
shocks which these distractions have brought upon her? We are 
a small denomination, with little material to spare. Many of our 
charges are barely self supporting, and can be easily rendered non- 
supporting. Shall the contest proceed? The responsibility rests 
with the majority. There is a point when silence and inaction 
are simply surrender and defeat. est assured these shall not be 
ours. S. 

P. S.. We add to the above, a correct copy of the action of the 
Synod, in the case of Dr. Bomberger. It will be found a very 
remarkable and suggestive document, worthy of careful preservation. 

Whereas, the Constitution of the Reformed church declares the office of 
teacher of theology to be a distinct office; 

And, whereas, according to the same organic law, the Synod alone has the 


power to establish and govern a Theological Seminary, and appoint professors — 
or teachers of theology; | 

And, whereas, no minister has the right to assume the office of teacher of 
theology, unless he has been chosen by a majority of the voters of the Synod, 
and has been duly inaugurated by taking the prescribed oath of office; 

And, whereas, teachers of theology are required to prescribe the course of 
_ study for the students, and conduct all their instructions under the direction and 
supervision of a Board of Visitors appointed by Synod; 

And, whereas, according to public announcement, the Rev. J. H. A. Bom- 
berger, D.D., a member of the Philadelphia Classis, and President of Ursinus 
College, a chartered=literary institution, is, along with others, conducting a 
theological class or school, and preparing men for the ministry of the Gospel, 
by giving these professedly a full course of theological instruction, although he 
has not been appointed to the office of teacher of theology, and has never been 
inaugurated agreeably to the requirements of the Constitution ; 

Therefore, Resolved : 

1. That the conduct of the said member of the Philadelphia Classis, in assum 
ing the office of teacher of theology, and in giving theological instruction 
independently of any proper ecclesiastical supervision and direction, is contrary 
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to the constitution and government of the Reformed church, and therefore 
disorderly. 

2. That this Synod hereby enjoins upon the aforesaid member of the Phila- 
delphia Classis, forthwith to desist from this disorder. 

3. That a committee of three be appointed to communicate an official copy 
of this action to the Rev. Dr. Bomberger, and in case he does not respect this 
injunction, it shall be their duty and they are hereby directed, to institute such 
constitutional proceedings as shall be necessary to maintain the order of the 
church. 

The committee called for in the last resolution, consists of the 
Rev. Dr. Samuel R. Fisher, D.D., Rev. John M. Titzel and 


Elder’ D. W. Gross, (of Harrisburg. ) 





EARLY JEWISH SCHOOLS. 


Ercuty years before Christ, schools flourished throughout the 
length and breadth of the land: education had been made com- 
pulsory. Where there is not a single term for *school’’ to be 
found before the captivity, there were by that time about a dozen 
in common usage: Here area few of the innumerable popular 
sayings of the period, betokening the paramount importance which 
public instruction had assumed in. the life of the nation : *¢ Jeru- 
salem was destroyed because the instruction of the young was 
neglected.’’ ‘¢The world is only saved ‘by the breath of the 
~ school children.’’ ‘Even for the rebuilding of the Temple the 
schools must not be interrupted.’ ‘‘Study is more meritorious 
than sacrifice.’? ‘‘A scholar is greater than a prophet.’’ ‘You 
should revere the teacher even more than your father. The latter 
only brought you into this world—the former indicates the way 
into the next. But blessed is the son who has learned from his 
father ; he shall revere him both as his father and his master; and 
blessed is the father who has instructed his son.’’—Quarterly 

Review. 





A ZEALOUS soul without meekness is like a ship in a storm, in 
danger of wrecks. A meek soul without zeal is like a ship in a 
calm, that moves not so fast as it ought.—JdZason. 
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. drsinus College Hepertorp, 


DIGEST WHAT YOU READ. 


‘WE read a book because it advances us in knowledge. At first, 
the selection is made by a friend. When we have become 
acquainted with several authors, we are able to’ judge for ourselves 
and decide as to our wants. First impressions are the most last- 
ing. They give tendency to mind, and create taste. For these 
reasons young men should be careful as to whom they call to their 
assistance. ‘The adviser must be a man of generous impulses, fine 
character, and fair hopes, bearing the impress of good habits and 
sound morals. . 

While the mind is fresh with the newness of youth, and is pleased 
with the novelty of the task, no rule is necessary by which to 
make you own the labors of the author. By-and-by as these helps 
fail, the reader finds that he must cast about for anchorage, in 
order to hold what he gets. He must take up and utilize the 
workmanship of the man with whom he communes. He must 
plant himself firmly by his side, and 'make his thoughts his own. 
This requires effort. Why? For this reason: Novelty has per- 
formed its office, by attracting the reader to the subject of reading. 
It need do no more. Imagination is a creative power. Fancy 
accompanies it to beautify its creations. Now these faculties 
bound and fret to be going about their work. They irritate and 
drive desire faster than memory, and far beyond the utilizing 
functions of comparison. If the former pair are not checked, 
desire becomes lawless, and the reader passes over many volumes 
- and many authors, only to forget the names of the latter and the - 
contents of the former. The great powers, imagination and 
fancy, also fail of- natural vigor for the want of proper nutriment. . 
These draw their strength from the culture of the reasoning facul- 
ties. All works which employ imagination to its fulness, can 
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not be accomplished without a clear knowledge of men and things. 
Commanders, rulers, painters, poets, musicians, orators, and archi- 
tects, have been close students, and, in the broadest sense, utilizers 
of the thoughts of others. 

Therefore, it is necessary to lay down certain principles, in 
order that we may make the fruits of worthy and excellent writers 
our own. : 

The imagination and fancy must be bridled by the powers of 
reason: : 

1. By reading just as much as the memory can easily retain, 
until judgment has classified and generalized the same. | 

Observation. A student should read but ten pages at a time. 

2. Apply what has been digested. 

Observation. In writing composition, conversation, &c. 

It must be remembered, that the memory can retain unclassified 
matter only a certain time. As soon as called upon to lay hold 
of new, it will let go the old. This is the reason why some are 
compelled to look back to know what they are reading; classified 
mattter, however, can be retained, and itself or value called up at 
any time when needed. 


COLLEGE ITEMS. 


A COLLEGE LIBRARY movement has been started, and will no 
doubt meet with the same success which have thus far attended the 
general interests of our-school. It is true, that about 5000 vol- 
umes on various subjects, literary and scientific, are within our 
reach. But the wants of the college demand books of reference, 
and standard works in general, which are yet to be supplied. In 
this respect our friends should desire to have us equipped as 
advantageously as any similar institution. Our new building. 
offers a room ver¥ well suited for library purposes, and it would 
greatly cheer the Faculty and students to have it occupied. | 

The matter is respectfully submitted to the kind and liberal, 
consideration of all who take interest in our school and desire its 
success. Donationsin books ormoney will be thankfully received. — 
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Old editions of the Heidelberg Catechism, of Reformed Hymn 
books, of Commentaries on the Catechism, volumes of sermons, 
(German or English), of Reformed Ministers, American or Euro- 
pean, single sermons in pamphlet form, theological works in gen- 
eral, especially such as may be out of print, though copies of them 
may lie scattered about through the Ba will be gladly ac- 
cepted. 

The library will have dererent Jesputtincel suited to those of 
the college, and each kind of book will be assigned to its proper 
case. Friends who may feel disposed to present their private 
libraries, and yet have them kept together and distinct, will have 
their wishes faithfully respected. 

Let all who appreciate the importance of this matter, make a 
special note of our appeal, and favor us with an early response. 





EDITOR’S DESK. 


Our readers will find the article on the late Eastern Synod of Martinsburg, 
furnished by a member of the Synod, one of the deepest interest. Let his re- 
port of some things done by that Synod be calmly and earnestly pondered. He 
thinks the Synod has brought the Church to a solemn crisis. It is to be presumed 
that those through whose agency and influence this has been done, are duly sen- 
sible of the responsibility involved, and that they acted with a definite purpose. 
At such a time there is need of firmness, prudence and prayer. With these, 
prompted by faith, by unwavering devotion to the truth, and by “ exceeding | 
great and precious promises,” the issues pressed upon us may be met as it 
should be met, and with confident assurance of the result. Other articles in the 
present number, such as “Facts vs. Boasting,” “Untempered Mortar,” &c., will 
no doubt arrest special attention. 


All organized bodies in civilized countries are governed by a constitution and 
laws. These are intended to secure order and justice to a// the members of 
those bodies. As long as a proper regard for mutual and common rights pre- 
vail, and the spirit of equity, not to say humanity, rules the court, assembly, so- 
ciety, or whatever the body may be, each member will usually find due protec- 
tion under the constitution and laws against any attempted wrong. It may 
happen, however, that regard for the laws, and the constitution is supplanted by 
partisan zeal, and that the spirit of equity is borne down by personal animosity. 
And to this may be added some wily manceuvering by which a majority in the 
body may be so wrought upon as to yield to the bad pressure. Then the con- 
stitution and laws become not only a dead letter, but that ‘like the dead letter, 
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stones of the highway, may be used to beat down personal rights and kill what- 
ever stands as a living resistance to the intended wrong. Political trickery, in 
State or Church, may thus abuse a constitution to most unjust and iniquitous 
ends, and utterly pervert rules and laws in themselves good and right. When 
might forces right, regardless of law, tyranny reigns, anarchy follows, and, so far 
as constitutions.and laws are of earth, the human source of them must take 
matters in their own hands, as our civil fathers justly did in the days of our 
American Revolution, and as our ecclesiastical fathers did in the period of the 
of the great’ Reformation. 

There are several devices which an arbitrary partisan majority may employ 
to carry its measures, in defiance of constitutional law and personal rights. 
Among the most common, as they are also the most unfair, are the following: 
1. A member of the minority is making a telling speech, or pressing a strong 
argument, which his opponents feel unable to answer. So he is called to order. 
The presiding officer, being himself of the majority, pronounces the speaker out 
of order. The speaker appeals from his decision, but the body sustains its sub- 
servient officer, and the speaker has no remedy. He is gagged down; not be- 
cause he was wrong, but because his opponents were determined to silence him. 
Or, 2. He is frequently annoyed by wanton and unwarranted interruptions, de- 
signed and intended to confuse him, to divert attention from his argument, and 
if possible to put him down. 3. Sometimes, when one of a minority feels that 
his case has been unjustly dealt with in a lower court, he resorts to the right of 
appeal. Then he may be told, perhaps, either through inexcusable ignorance, 
or worse craft, that his appeal is out of order, and cannot be allowed. How 
ridiculously absurd! An inferior tribunal, from which appeal is allowed by a 
constitution to be taken, to arrogate the right of refusing to allow it! It beats 
the Jewish Sanhedrim from which St. Paul appealed to Rome! Such a thing 
we have been told, is unknown in civil courts! But such things are not unknown 
in some other judicatories. Of course the appellant laughs at the refusal, and 
goes on. 


| Anew Reformed Church Almanac in English, will be issued or rather has been 
already published, by the Ohio Synod, at the office of the Christian World. 
This will be gratifying intelligence to many thousands of our members who 
have been justly dissatisfied with some features of the almanac published by the 
Eastern Messenger office. The new almanac will contain a large amount of 
valuable reading“matter, besides what belongs strictly to an almanac, and gen- 
eral church intelligence. Its price will be the same as the Eastern Almanac, 
viz: Single copies 10 cents, per dozen go cents. Send orders at once to 
the Christian World,176 Elm St., Cincinnati. We are glad, also, to see an 
announcement in Der Evangelist,that the German Almanac. is nearly ready, 
and will appear in an enlarged (48 pages) and otherwise improved form. All 
our German reading friends should supply themselves with a copy. Orders 
should be sent to the Zv. Ref. Buch-Anstalt, Scranton Avenue, Cleveland, Ohio. 


The Catholic Standard (edited by George D. Wolff, esq.,) has a claim upon 
us for a notice of its additional reply to our few inquiries two months ago. It 
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was expected to meet this claim fully, by an article upon the Yesuzts, &c., in the 
present number, Other matters, however, of greater importance, compel us to 
ask our friends’ indulgence for another month. All we can say now is, that 
the failure of 42s effort to maintain the case defended, only convinces us the 


more fully how bad that case must be. 
¢€ 


Another specious article, on points involved in our present controversy with 
the anti-Reformed and semi-Romish movement by which our church has been 
agitated for some years, has appeared in the editorial columns of the Reformed : 
Chureh Messenger. The tone, style and sentiments of the article, are not exactly 
those of the editor; but as it is admitted with his endorsement, he must be held 
responsible for it. Its seriously objectionable feature is found in the attempt 
made to confound things which are radically distinct, and to mislead unwary 
readers, The avowed aim is to defend the use of such terms as Arvest, altar, 
&c., as having an evangelical sense, warranted by long evangelical usage. 
Nobody denies this. But the editor of the AZessenger knows that Nevinism does 
not use those and kindred terms, in an evangelical sense, and that itis their bad 
sense of them which the opponents of Nevinism condemn. And he knows 
that by giving currency to said bad sense, the terms themselves have been made 
offensive, and the expediency of using them has been rendered doubtful. Did 
_ he never read what the Lord says in Isaiah, of festivals and feasts, and fasts of 
His own appointments, because of their abuse by apostate Israelites ? 

O that the Messenger would again return to the candor, frank independence, 
and fearless fidelity to the purpose of its establishment, which characterized it in 
years prior to the burning of Chambersburg, and the Synod of 1862! It is better 
to be true to the convictions of one’s heart, than to have the favor of kings or the 
smiles of autocrats. 





BOOK NOTICES. 


From Scribner, Armstrong & Co., 654 Broadway, New York. 

Electricity, from the French of ¥. Baile. Edited with many additions, by 
Dr. J. W. Armstrong, president of the New York State Normal school. With 
65 illustrations. Price, $1.50. ; 

The Moon, from the French of Amed. Guillemin. Edited with additions, by 
Maria Mitchell, of Vassar college, New York. With 43illustrations. Price, $1. 50. 

These are two additional contributions to the zew series of the M/lustrated’ 
Library of Wonders, published by the enterprising firm of Scribner, Armstrong 
& Co. The volumes of both series constitute thus far a most valuable library of 
useful and entertaining information for all classes of readers. Among their 
-most commendable characteristics, are the popular style in which the results of 
the latest investigations of science are commnnicated, rendering the subjects at 
once attractive and intelligible to ordinary readers; the excellent judgment 
displayed in selecting subjects of immediate interest to all observers of nature, 
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and the happy moral influence which their manner of treating the subjects dis- 
cussed and elucidated. The books are gotten up, moreover, in very good style, 
and would be highly suitable for holiday presents. 

‘* Wonders of the Yellowstone.”” Edited by James Richardson. Seventeen fine 
engravings. Price, $1.50. This volume belongs to the popular series, entitled 
Illustrated Library of Travel, Exploration and Adventure,” which we have pre- 
viously noticed. ‘The Wonders of the Yellowstone” constitute some of the 
most marvelous features of our grand National Park in the Rocky Mountains ;. - 
and they are described in the papers with a graphic pen, and yet with reliable 
a¢curacy. Americans generally know too little of their own country, and, 
excepting under the impulse of some sordid speculation, care too little, for the most 
part, to become acquainted with its marvelously interesting and attractive natural 
scenery. Though, within go hours by railroad, of the wonders described in this 
book, thousands prefer a voyage of Io days over a rough sea, at the risk, not 
only of being wrecked on the ocean, but, what in some respects is worse, of suf- 
fering all the while from a sickness which makes life well-nigh intolerable, to a 
short and pleasant trip across their own country. This volume will to some 
good extent supply the place of an actual journey and personal inspection, and 
cannot fail to prove welcome to such as have not the time or the means to visit 
the Park for themselves, 

“ Fifteen Years of Prayer,” in the Fulton street, (New York), Prayer-meet- 
ing. By S. Lrenaeus Prime. This is the third volume, by the same respected 
author, devoted to successive accounts of the well-known noon-day daily prayer- 
meetings, held now for more than fifteen years in Fulton street church, New 
York. The history of this meeting, a trustworthy record, furnishes the best 
practical proof of the power of prayer. And the influence of these meetings has. 
been felt and acknowledged in the remotest lands. This book of Dr. Prime 
tells the story well. It abounds in incidents, facts and reflections, and cannot 
fail to interest every one. We thank him for writing it, and the Messrs. Scrib- 
ner & Co. for publishing it in such inviting and excellent form. Its wide cir_ 
culation will be for the spiritual edification of multitudes, 


From Claxton, Remsen & Co., 821 Market street, Philadelphia. 

In reference to the third volume of Dr. Hodge’s work, it is stated that it has 
reached a size which precludes the possibility of comprising with it an index, as 
was originally intended. By this change in the plan, however, the public and 
- all who may be called to use the work, will be largely the gainers; for it has. 
resulted in the decision to issue a supplementary volume, which will contain a 
careful analysis of the entire work prepared by Prof. A. A. Hodge, of Allegheny 
Seminary, together with a thorough index of subjects, and an index of Scrip 
tural texts discussed in the course of the work. The great labor involved in 
this supplementary volume, will prevent its publication until early in 1873. 

“* Present Issues,’ By Rev. R. W. Memminger, of the Protest- 
ant Episcopal church in South Carolina, Author of—What ts Religion? 

In noticing the other volume of this author, we found occasion to acknow- 
ledge the proofs of earnest thoughtfulness afforded by his work, but felt com- 
pelled to take exception to some of his views as betraying a measure of morbid- 
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ness on some points. The volume now before ‘us exhibits the same merits 
and defects, and both in a higher degree, His exposure of the errors and evils 
of ultra-church sacerdotalism and sacramentalism, and his anatomy of tha 
causes of them, shows a brave and skilful hand. He has carefully studied the . 
subject, and writes as one who knows what he says, and how to say it. But 
when he turns to other topics, as Universalism and Calvinism, he betrays weak- 
ness in having ventured into unfamiliar territory ; and in a state of mind poorly 
fitted to explore it candidly, and render it a fair report. We regret that on this 
account we feel constrained partially to condemn a work to which we hoped, | 
after reading its first chapters, we would be able}to give our unqualified com+ 
mendation. 


From the Presbyterian Board of Publication, 1334 Chestnut 
street, Philadelphia. 

‘“ Bible Workin Bible Lands ,’’ or events in the history of the Syria Mission, 
By the Rev. Isaac Bird. Fully illustrated. Evangelical Protestant Missions 
have been very successful ; and under the divine blessing, have accomplished 
an amount of good not to be computed by any human calculations. Those of 
the Presbyterian Board of Foreign Missions, have largely shared these blessings, 
and returned more than a hundred fold for all the money and labor bestowed 
uponthem. Such successes in connection with the promptness of Christian duty, — 
should stimulate the churches to increased interest and liberality in the good 
work. The volume before us, besides presenting a narrative of thrilling events 
and touching incidents, is well calculated to draw all minds and hearts more 
‘warmly to the cause. Let all who wish to know what God is ready to do when 
faithful laborers devote themselves to His work, procure and read it. 

‘“< Tracts for the People,’ by Rev. William S. Plumer, D.D., are simple, 
practically pungent, full of precious Gospel truth, strikingly illustrated, and faith- 
fully applied. 

Immortality of the Soul and Destiny of the Wicked,” by Rev. N. L. Rice, 
D.D., treats earnestly and ably, most solemn and momentous subjects, and 
presses home at a time when this seems to be specially needful, great truths in 
which every traveler to eternity is most deeply concerned. 

“© The Open Door, or Valera in Search of a Mission,’ by Josephine N. Pol- 
lard. A book for those to read and ponder who stand idle in the market-place, _ 
because they think there is nothing for them to do, or are at a loss how to go 
about the work, 

“ Trials and Trust,’ a story of the French Revolution, by T. A. B.—furnishes 
excellent practical illustrations of life and its greatest wants. 


From the American Tract Society, 150 Nassau street, New York, 
and 1408 Chestnut street, Philadelphia : 

“© Old School-Fellows,” “ House of God,“ Emily Ashton.” Special notices in 
our December number. : 


The Bibliotheca Sacra, for October, closes its twenty-ninth vol- 
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ume, and presents the following series of able and valuable articles on subjects 
of theological interest: Patristic Views of the Two Genealogies of our Lord, by 
Frederick Gardiner, D.D.; The Progress of Christ’s Kingdom in its Relation 
to Civilization, by Samuel Harris, D.D., L.L.D.; On “The Man of Sin,”’ by 
Prof. Henry Cowles; Revelation and Inspiration, by Rev. E. P. Barrows, Dai 
Infant Baptism and a Regenerated Church Membership Irreconcilable, by Rev. 
W. H. H. Marsh; The Influence of the Pulpit, by Rev. John Bascom, irs 
The Three Fundamental Principles of Preaching—Preaching Extempore, by 
Edwards A. Park; Notes on Egyptology, by Rev, Joseph P. Thompson, D.D., 
L.L.D.; Notices of Recent Publications. W. F. Draper, Andover, Massachu- 
setts. $4 per annum. 3 


The Presbyterian Quarterly and Princeton Review. October, 
1872, edited by Lyman H. Atwater and Henry B. Smith. ‘This number com- 
pletes the first volume of the new series of this excellent quarterly. T he arti- 
cles for the year have been able and interesting, and have displayed the deter- 
mination and ability of its editors to make this publication worthy of extensive 
patronage, and efficient in doing good. The October number presents a table 
of contents, and a series of ten articles on various important subjects, which make 
it a fit conclusion to the year’s work. Among the articles, the first of Ozdclines 
of Dorner’s System of Theology, will arrest attention, and cannot fail to create 
an increased demand for the Quarterly. It is published by J. M. Sherwood, 
No. 38 John street, New York, at $3.50 year; single copies, go cents. It can 
also be had at No. 1334 Chestnut street, Philadelphia. 


Sunday Magazine. Dr. Thomas Guthrie continues to edit this 
valuable magazine. Published by Strahan & Co., London, and J. B. Lippin- 
cott & Co., Philadelphia. The September number concludes a volume, and the 
number for October will begin a new one. Among the writers for the ensuing 
volume, we notice many of the most desirable character, and on many of the 
most important subjects. Each number is profusely illustrated. The present 
volume makes nearly 900 double column pages. Subscription, $2.75 a year. 


Good Words. Under the editorial supervision of the late Rev. 
Dr. Norman Macleod, this magazine attained much wide and deserving distinc- 
‘tion. Its pages embrace tales, sketches, papers on law and art, travels, &c., 
&c., and its matter is always genial and improving. Price $2.75. 


“« Humanity and its Responsibilities.’ An annual address de- 
livered before the literary societies of Heidelberg and Ursinus colleges, by Reve 
Edwin H. Nevin, D.D., pastor of the first Reformed church, Race street, Phila- 
delphia. The superior excellence of this address was referred to in our notice 
of the Commencement exercises of Ursinus college, It is able and eloquent, 
and replete with thoughts suited to the times, and invaluable counsel to young 
men, 
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MONTHLY SUMMARY. 


RerorMED. (GERMAN) CHURCH—-J@inisterial Changes.—The post-office 
address of G. B. Dechart, will be changed after the 25th of November, to 
Catawissa, Columbia-co., Pa. . 

The Rev. J. A. Smith has accepted a call from the charge at Anna, Ill. 
His address is changed accordingly. 


INSTALLATION.—The Rev. F. W. P. Davis, of Reading, Pa., was installed 
pastor of the congregation at Sinking Spring, on Sunday, the 6th of October, by 
a committee of the Lebanon Classis. A large congregation was present, and 
much interest manifested. 


ADDITIONS TO THE CHURCHES.—Somerset, Ohio, Rev. C. W. Hoyman 
pastor, received nine persons into the church by confirmation, four of whom 
were heads of families. 


THE Synod of Pittsburg held its annual sessions in Greenville, Pa., commenc- 
ing on October 10, 1872. It wasa general, in distinction from a delegate, Synod. | 
Besides the ordinary business claiming the attention of such a body, action was — 
taken in favor of the establishment of a new weekly religious paper. The 
matter evoked considerable discussion, but it was ultimately determined, by a 
pretty strong majority vote, to engage in the enterprise. 


A SPECIAL meeting of the Classis of Philadelphia has been called, to be held 
on November 12, 1872, at Io a. m.,in the lecture room of the Race street 
church, Philadelphia, for the following specified objects : 

1. To consider and act upon certain resolutions or action of the recent Synod 
of the Reformed church in the United States, held in Martinsburg, West 
Virginia, in regard to teachers of theology, or Ministers giving instruction in 
theological studies, without being specially elected to such duty by said Synod. 

2. To consider and take suitable action upon an attempt of the above-named 
Synod of Martinsburg to interfere with the primary jurisdiction and rights of 
Philadelphia Classis over one of its Ministers, by charging him with disorderly 
conduct, and passing a censure upon him for said alfeged disorderly conduct 
in the discharge of his official duties, without first referring the case to the 
Classis of Philadelphia, to which said Minister belongs. 


THANKSGIVING PROCLAMATION.—The President has proclaimed the annual 
Thanksgiving in good season this year, to enable the Governors to conform in 
point of time. It is as follows: 

WASHINGTON, D. C., Oct. 11, 1872. 
By THE PRESIDENT OF THE UNITED STATES OF AMERICA— 
- A PROCLAMATION. 

Whereas, the revolution of another year has again brought the time when 
it. is usual to look back upon the past, and publicly thank the Almighty for His. 
mercies and His blessings; and, 

Whereas, if any one people has more occasion than another for such thank- 
fulness, it is the citizens of the United States, whose government is their creature, 
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_ Subject to their behests, who have reserved to themselves ample civil and. 
_ Teligious freedom and equality before the law; who.during the past twelve 
months have enjoyed exemption from any grievous or general calamity, and to 


whom prosperity in agriculture, manufactures and commerce, has been vouch- 
safed ; 


Vhereiare by these considerations I recommend that on Thursday, the 28th 
day of November next, the people meet in their respective places of worship and 

there make their acknowledgments to God for His kindness and bounty. 
In witness whereof, I hereunto set my hand and cause the seal of the United 
States to be affixed. 

Done at the city of Washington, this 11th day of October, in the year of our 
Lord, 1872,and of the Independence of the United States the ninety-seventh. 

By the President, U. 8. GRANT. 
HAMILTON FisH, Secretary of State. 


REFORMED (Dutch) CHurcH. The Christian Intelligencer says of the year’s 
progres of the Reformed Church in America: “ From the official reports presented 
to the General Synod, it appears that, during the last year, 24 new churches 
_ were added tothe denomination, making the whole number 4o1. The in- 
crease of contributions to the regular Boards, over the amount reported for the 
preceding year, is $31,182.86, and the sum raised for congregational purposes 
is reported to have been $108,875,62 in excess of the year previous. These 
amounts are, as nearly as can be determined, irrespective of the Centennial 
Memorial Fund, which had reached the sum of $864,251.21 at the time when 
the committee reported its condition. There were received during the last year 

41II persons on confession of their faith; on certificate 2255, a gain over the 
| preceding year of 1724. These strictly ecclesiastical reports do not include what 
was done to advance the literary and collegiate institutions of the Reformed 
church.” 

REFORMED CHURCH OF FRANCE.—The members of the Synod represent all 
_ the views that are to be found in the French Protestant church, from strict 
orthodoxy on the one hand to as decided rationalism on the other; and the 
_ debates that have taken place furnish abundant evidence of this. At one of 
the earlier meetings, the Orthodox party presented a document, declaring that 
they remained. faithful to the fundamental principles of Christianity, and ad- 
hered to the sovereign authority of the Holy Scriptures in matters of faith, and 
to salvation by faith in Jesus Christ. What is called the Liberal party, spoke out 
in the strongest manner against the attempt to formulate any dogmas, and con- 
tended that, were this done, the French Reformed church would be broken in 
pieces. Some of the speakers have argued for the necessity of laying down, 
by authority, at least the minimum of creed; but to this the Liberals are 
equally opposed. 


THE Protestant missionaries are meeting with remarkable success in the 
island of Sicily. A correspondent gives the following particulars : 

“Signor Malan, the Waldensian evangelist of Messina, has, with the permis~ 
sion of the municipality, preached in one of the Roman Catholic churches in 
Riesi, a town of from 10,000 to 12,000 inhabitants, situated among the moun- 
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tains in the south of Sicily. Some time ago a colporteur visited this place, tak- 
ing with him a quantity of Bibles and religious books. These were soon sold, 
and a spirit of inquiry was excited in the minds of the inhabitants. Hearing 


- that there were several Evangelical churches in Italy, and that some of these 


had been formed in Messina, they sent a petition to the pastor, signed by seventy- 
six persons, asking him to come and preach the Gospel to them. This he very 
gladly did. One of the four churches was placed at his disposal, and the bells 
rung for some hours, to invite the inhabitants to the service. For six days he 
preached in that church, to congregations which numbered less than 300, and 
sometimes reached as high as 600. Of course, in such a place, all directly 
controversial questions were avoided, but the preaching of salvation through 
Christ produced a wonderful effect on these simple hearers. : 


LARGE Donations To InstTITUTIONS. The report of the commissioner of 
education for the year 1871, presents the following statistics of large donations 
made to the literary and theological institutions in the United States: 

Gifts in aid of education, $8,425,990. Of these individual donations, two 
were of $1,000,000 and over; twenty-three’ were of $100,000 and over; fifteen 
of $50,000 and over; eleven ot $25,000 and over; twenty of 10,000 and over; 
and thirty-three of 1,000 and over. 

In California these gifts amount to $2,000,000; in Connecticut to $845,665, of 
which Vale College receives $319,865; in Georgia, $1,000; in Indiana, $537,025; 
in Illinois, $391,000; in Iowa, $75,000; in Kansas, $50,000; in Louisiana $1,090; 
in Massachusetts, $2,502,000, of which Harvard College receives $460,000; in 
Minnesota, 50,550; in Missouri, $205,000, entirely for Washington University, 
St Louis; in Michigan, $15,000; in New Hampshire, $168,000, of which Dart- 


~ mouth College receives $121,000; in New Jersey, $323,500, of which Prince- 


~ ton College receives $223,500; in New York, $765,000; in Ohio, $23,250; in 


Oregon, $5,000; in Pennsylvania, $312,000; in Rhode Island, $24,000; in South 


~ Carolina, $13,000; in Tennessee, $4,000; in Virginia, $45,000; in Wisconsin, 


2 


80,000; making a total of $8,435,990. 
In the following States no individual benefactions amounting to $1,000 were 
reported: Alabama, Arkansas, Delaware, Florida, Kentucky, Maine, Mary- 


~ land, Nebraska, Nevada, North Carolina, Texas, and West Virginia. 


These benefactions to educational objects by private citizens are believed to 
be without parallel in any other country of the world. : 


SouL SLEEPERS.—A new denomination has sprung up in the western portion 
of Mercer and Boyle counties, Ky., which is styled “The Soul Sleepers.” They 
maintain that the soul sleeps with the body, after death, until the judgment 
day. They also hold that God is material, and that Christ was the first created 
being, and that baptism is essential to salvation. Rev. Mr. Terhune is the 
expounder of this doctrine, aud has succeeded in converting 15 or 16 to his 
faith, and they are now engaged in building a new church about half way 
between Nevada and Harrodsburg. Quite a stir has been created in that 
neighborhood, and some persons who were members of the Christian and Pres- 


~ terian churches have left their own churches and gone over to the “Soul 
_ Sleepers.” . 


URSINUS COLLEGE, 


FREELAND, MONTGOMERY COUNTY, PA. 





ACADEMIC DEPARTMENT. 


The Fatt Term of this popular Boarding School for Young 
Men opened SEPTEMBER 2, 1872, and continue sixteen weeks. Instruction 
given by a corps of competent ‘teachers in the elementary and higher branches 
of an English and Classical education, in German and other Modern Languages, 
in Music, Drawing and Painting. 

TERMS for Boarding and Tuition (French, Music, Drawing 


and Painting extra), at the rate of $180 for the school year of 40 weeks. 


COLLEGIATE DEPARTMENT. 


The College proper is distinct from the Academic Department. Its sessions 
__correspond with those of the Academic Department. Applications for admission to the 
several classes can be made at any time. 


The FAcuLTY consists of the following gentlemen: 

J. H. A. BOMBERGER, D.D., PRESIDENT, Professor of Mental 
and Moral Philosophy, &c. 

Rev. H. W. SUPER, A.M., VicE PRESIDENT, Professor of Mathe- 
matics, Mechanics, &c. 

J. SHELLEY WEINBERGER, A.M., Professor of Latin and 
Greek Languages, &c. 

Rev. JOHN VAN HAAGEN, A. M., Poko of German, His- 
tory, &c. 

SAMUEL V. RUBY, Esa., A.M., Professor of Natural Sciences, 
Belles Letters, &c. 


J. W. SUNDERLAND, A. M., L.D.D., Professor of Geology, 
Chemistry and Botany. 


WILLIAM H. SNYDER, Instructor in the Academic Depart- 
ment. : 
A full Theological course has been added for the free use of those who may 
wish to avail themselves of it 
B@ >For further information regarding terms, etc., apply to 
. H. A. BOMBERGER, 


Freeland, Montgomery County, Penna. 


~NEW PU BLICATIONS. 





WORKING AND WINNING. 


By. Mrs. Hedges. 235 pp. 16mo. Four engravings. An Amer- 
ican story for young people, revealing the secret of right and well- 
controlled ambition, and of true success. 


ETHEL’S PEARLS. 
By Nina Washington. 191 pp. 16. mo. Four engravings. The 
prize at the close of school life—how it was won and lost, and a 
better prize gained. | 


WORKING FOR JESUS; 


or Individual effort for the Salvation of Perishing Souls. By Rev. 
J. A. R. Dickson. 72 pp. 18 mo. 25c.; post. 4c. An earnest 
and practical little book, powerfully urging the Christian to work 
for Christ, and showing him why he should do it, and when, and 
where, and how. 3 

American Tract Society, Penna. Branch, 


H. N. THISSELEL, 
1408 Chestnut Street, Philadelphia, 


WM. PAINTER & CO, 


BANKERS, 
No. 36 SOUTH THIRD STREET, 
PHILADELPHIA. 3 








DEALERS IN ALL ISSUES OF 


GOVERNMENT SECURITIES. 


Gold, Stocks and Bonds 


BOUGHT AND SOLD ON COMMISSION, 


| _ AT THE 
PHILADELPHIA AND NEW YORK STOCK BOARDS. 


-B&S" Deposits received and Interest alowed by special agreement, 


THE 
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THE FLOWER FADETH. 


EVEN the flower / It is the glory of the grass. Every plant of 
the field, each green stalk and stem seems to struggle to attain 
this glory, longs, as it were, to be decked with it as a diadem. 
All the hidden and mysterious powers of their life join in an effort 
to reach this bloom. And when at last the flower comes, it is 
lifted up and worn as a crown of beauty and of pride upon the 
head. 7 

Frail beauty! Transient glory! The very air which has given 
it a place and power for blooming, smites it with death, “the 
wind passeth over it and it is gone.’’ The very sun in whose rays. 
alone its glory can be revealed, looks upon it, and it withers. 
The grass, the stem, which has brought it forth with labor, faints, 
exhausted, by the effort; and ‘‘ the flower of the grass’’ falls down 
a faded thing, on the grave of the parent which can no longer be 
gladdened by its bloom. | 

Every natural flower fades. None ever bloomed which was not 
forced to yield to the general law of decay, under which they are 
all brought forth. Some may have been slow to reach their time 
of glory. Like the century plant, the parent stalk may have been 
gathering stores of. beauty fora hundred years. Three genera- 
tions of men may have patiently watched its slow growth, and as 
a family heir-loom, it may have been handed down to children’s | 
children. But when at last the hour arrived when it broke the 
bands by which its beauties had been kept hidden, and unfolded 
those beauties to other eyes than those which had watched its 
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earlier growth, the hour was brief, the moments of glorying were 
few. Even more quickly than some rose of Sharon, or humble 
lily of the field, the hope of a hundred years is blighted, and the 
gorgeous flower fades. What was a century in coming, withers in 
a day ! 

No power of earth or man can keep the flower from fading, even 
as none can make it bloom. Human care and skill may some- 
what protect the plant, and shelter the flower so as to prolong for 
a few hours the season of its glory, and delay the withering of the 
grass. But the law of decay is more mighty than the power of 
man, and baffles all his skill. The flower will fade, and must 
yield to its doom. Whether it bloom in the open field, or in the 
sheltered garden, that doom will overtake it, and it sinks never 
to bloom again. 

But why does the flower fade? The question is not a superfiu- 
ous one. Neither is the proper answer to it quite as obvious or 
simple as some may suppose. At least not as obvious as it may 
seem to minds who view things only in the light of earth and 
nature. Of course, they think the whole matter plain enough, 
and are quite ready with their answer, that flowers fade because it 
is the law of their nature to do so, after they have served their 
end by blooming. This, indeed, may appear to be all that need 
or can be said about the matter. Some might express themselves 
in terms sounding more learned, and attempt to explain how that 
law operates in causing the decay of plants and flowers by various 
and combined influences of the atmosphere, vegetable chemistry, 
and organic relations. 

Mark, however, as in contrast with the causes which human 
reason assigns for the fading of the flower, the deeper and truer 
cause named in the Scriptures. ‘‘ Zhe flower fadeth because the 
Spirit of the Lord bloweth uponit.’’ Tere, of course, “spirit” 
means breath or wind. The chief cause of the decay, is the 
blighting influence of the wind. But that wind isthe Lord’s. As 
man’s breath is under his control, so the wind is under God’s con- 
trol. To merely human view, it seems to blow where it pleases, 
and unrestrainedly to make its own course. It appears to do this 
even more so than the waters of ariver. These are, for the most 
part, held in their channels, or compelled, even when as a swollen 
torrent they overflow their banks, to follow the low grounds and 
the valleys. The winds are confined by no such limits. They 
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seem to roam or rush at large from the whole compass of the 
heavens and fly whithersoever they please. ; 

It is not so, however, in fact. They are as much under the 
guidance of God as any other element of nature. He holds them 
in His hands, and directs them according to the pleasure of His 
will. By the same omnipotence by which the proud waves of the 
ocean in their greatest fury are stayed, are the stormy tempests 
governed and controlled. He tempers the wind to the shorn lamb, 
even as he causes the gentle dew to descend upon the tender herb. 
The wind is His, and He made it, as wellas thesea. It may 
mock/the commands of feeble men, but it must ever yield obedi- 
encéto the behests of Him, who, as its Lord, commands it to be 
still. ? 

Wherefore, the spirit, or wind, if you please, which causes the 
flower to fade, does soas the servant of the Lord. As His breath, 
it passes over it, and it is gone. From Him it received its life, 
and all the beauty which adorned that life. By Him that beauty 
is blighted, and that life laid low again in the dust. A power 
above and beyond its own organic being, and inno way linked tn 
with its natural organization, ruled its destiny from first to last. On 
such asuperior, independent power, it was dependent for its origin, 
and all that pertained to the peculiar type and manifestations of 
its existence, its size, shape, colors, and fragrance. By that power 
it is made to return again to dust. That power is the Lord; the 
Lord who alone is Jehovah, ‘“‘I.am that I am,’’ and by whose 
sovereign will all things that are, have and hold their existence. 

How various and impressive, therefore, are the lessons taught 
us by the faded flower. Let a few of them be gathered up and 
treasured. 

tr. Among the more obvious and familiar, because more out- 
ward and superficial, is that touching the perishableness of the 
most precious earthly joys. It may sound well enough in poetry 
to sing: 

A thing of beauty is a joy forever, 
And the mere sentimentalist may quote and reiterate the fancy as 
though it were an eternal truth. But it is not true, excepting 
with many grave qualifications. Itis never true of merely earthly 
things, in whatever garb of beauty they may be arrayed. Dust, 
fashioned even into the noblest form which dust has ever been 
permitted to assume, the form of man, is not, as such, a joy 
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forever. Nay, the very beauty with which for awhile it may 
have been decked, becomes an occasion of the sorest grief. How 
many a mourner over the grave of such blighted, withered joys, will 
testify to this. Who that listens to their funeral dirge, mingling 
with its utterance heart-rending sighs and groans, and sung as a wail 
of lamentation—‘‘Man’s days are as grass; as the flower of the 
field so he flourisheth, for the wind passeth over it and 7¢ zs gone, 
and the place thereof knoweth it no more forever’’—will not feel 
forced to admit, that in such afflictions all the sweetness of earthly 
beauty has been turned into the bitterness of ashes, and all the 
brightness of earthly glory into the appalling darkness of death? 

Thus, as the Lord admonishes us to ‘‘consider the lilies how 
they grow,’ that we may learn a lesson of undoubting trust in the 
almighty and tender providence of our heavenly Father, we are 
also to remember that they have their time of fadimg too, and 
learn from thence how frail and fleeting are even the fairest things 
of life. 3 

2. But the fading of the flower does not prevent its serving the 
purpose of its creation, and is no reason for refusing to rejoice in 
its beauty while it blooms. Whatever earthly joys are granted by 
the Lord, should be received withcheerful gratitude, and enjoyed, 
while they last, with duly tempered gladness of heart. ‘They are 
not meant to be enduring, and no delight which may be found in 
them should ever tempt the heart to fix its affections upon them as 
though they were abiding. In affording transient pleasure to the 
pilgrim on his way to a better country, they have served their 
purpose. How unwise, therefore, not say how sinful, to permit 
any morbid repining over their transitoriness to hinder a thankful 
enjoyment of them while they last. Those flowers of joy do not 
bloom along the pilgrim’s pathway to tempt him to lie down 
beside them, and forget that he has here no continuing city. 
Rather are they to incite him to press with all the more earnest 
vigor onward to the paradise above, 

Where everlasting spring abides 
And never-withering flowers. 

Then our temporal joys, like the flowers of earth, though .they 
may successively fade and wither, will yield their place to seeds of 
immortal bliss, whose flowers will bloom eternally in heaven. 

3. Another deeper and more significant lesson, is taught us by 
the fading flower. It isa lesson, too, which needs to be well 
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noted in these days of avain philosophy, which has intoxicated far 
more than it has strengthened and refreshed. The lesson is, that 
organic life and organic processes are by no means the highest — 
and most powerful forms of life and modes of Operation. In the 
faded flower we see what comes of the organic, before the higher 
and mightier influences which bears down upon it. from beyond 
and above the low sphere of its existence and operations. 
Surely the spirit of the Lord ‘has blown upon this flower,’’ to 
teach men a better theology, and a profounder philosophy than 
they can obtain from their dreamy speculations about organic 
creeds and organic Christianity. | 

4. This leads to a concluding lesson, taught by the contrast in 
which something else is placed with the fading flower. The bright - 
est and most beautiful flowers of earth may fade, but ‘‘the Word of 
the Lord endureth forever.’’ That Word is above all the decay - 
ing power of earthly organisms. It springs from a higher source 
and possesses a higher life. Speaking to those who are surrounded 
by the natural delights of earth, it cheers them with divine assur- 
ances of more perennial pleasures when they may be most tempted 
to mourn over the decay of their temporal joys. It stands an 
evergreen in the cemetery of all man’s buried temporal joys. 
Like its Author, it remains the same yesterday, to-day and forever. 
Though the heavens that were made by it pass away, wrapped up 
as a scroll, it will survive the ruin, and abide eternally. 

Let the Lord, and His Word, then, be to man, made in the 
image of God, what fading flowers never can be, and were never 
meant to be. Then shall man’s joys outlive the fading flower, 
and like the Word, by which and whom he lives, he too shall 
live in heavenly blessedness forever. 


CHINESE students educated in this country have returned home, 
to tell their friends and countrymen that there isa better faith than 
that of Buddha. In consequence, the mandarins have taken the 
alarm, and they send a special order to their students still in our 
seminaries, commanding them not to forsake the gods of their 
fathers, and regularly to read their Buddhist books of devotion. 
But their efforts to shut out the light will be in vain! 
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PRAYING ALWAYS. 


THe true Christian solder, (Ephesians 6: 11), must be an earn- 
est, persevering supplant. ‘The church militant must ever be a 
praying church, (Ephesians 6:17.) Fle that would bravely and 
confidently fight the “‘ good fight of faith,’’ must be devoutly 
skilled in ‘the prayer of faith.’’ The Spirit of prayer is the first 
requisite in spiritual warfare. It emboldens the heart for the con 
flict. It nerves the soul for the trials and terrors of the battlefield. 
It secures that calmness which best sustains the warrior’s courage, 
and enables him most effectually to contend with his foes. 

From first to last he must pray. Each part of his armor must 
be put on in prayer. Every weapon of his warfare must be seized 
in prayer. None but a hand stretched out in prayer can wield 
<¢the Sword of the Spirit,’’ either for slaying the enemy or parry- 
ing his deadly blows. None but a praying heart can be protected 
by the breastplate of righteousness, or by the shield of faith. 
With prayer must the ‘‘Soldier of Christ’? go forth to battle, 
and with prayer maintain the fight, if he would come off “‘ con- 
queror’’ at last. 

This must be done “ A/ways.’’? There is no intermission in 
this life of the warfare, so there should be none in prayer. The 
enemies of the believer never cease to assail and plague him, as 
long as he is in the body. Only when he gets beyond their reach 
in the church triumphant, is he wholly safe from their hostility. 
Long as he lives, therefore, must he pray and fight. He must do. 
it at all times. Even when the foe may seem to grow weary, and 
turn away ‘‘ for a season,’’ (Luke 4: 13), as though giving up the 
contest, it is only in pretence, and to put the Christian off his guard. 
Let no one be deceived by the artifice. Satan is never so danger- 
ous as when he smiles, or feigns to be outwitted, or asleep. He 
never sleeps. Ever while men sleep, during the hours appointed 
and allowed for honest people to rest, he keeps busy sowing tares. 


Surely, this teaches the necessity of, at least, incessant prayerful- 
ness. : 


By reason of the natural infirmities of the flesh, the stoutest 
Christian warrior cannot ‘‘always’’ keep up the struggle with his 
foes. He must at times ‘‘ turn aside and rest awhile.’’ (Mark 
6:31.) Thespirit might be willing to keep on watching, but the 
flesh is weak, and must have its hoursof repose. But every Chris- 


? 
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tian can always pray. He can lie down upon his couch for neces- 
sary rest, and fall asleep in prayer. } 

This shows one of the most cheering characteristics of Jrayer in 
a truly Gospel sense—of prayer as ordained, encouraged, taught 
and exemplified by Christ our Lord, and by His Apostles. It 
affords a privilege, a means of grace, which any and every child 
of God may use and enjoy at all times, and under all circumstances. 
On the part of Him who heareth prayer, no ceremonial formali- 
ties are required in order to gain an audience with Him, and 
secure the desired relief. He is always directly and freely acces- 
sible at all times and in all places. The ‘‘ throne of the heavenly 
. grace’’ is as omnipresent for all the purposes and needs of prayer 
as He who sits upon it. Earthly potentates must magnify their 
littleness by multiplying formal difficulties of access to themselves, 
and setting various grades of earthly mediators between them- 
selves and their suppliant subjects. In this way the really poor 
and wretched, who need some immediate succor, are often kept in 
long and distressing suspense, or fail entirely to get their petition 
to the king. Our Father in heaven sets and permits no such 
barriers to be placed between Himself and His dependent chil- 
dren. All who feel their need of His help, and truly desire 
His aid, may come to Him, assured of a most loving welcome. 
They need ask no priest of earth for the privilege. They need 
hhave no book of forms prescribed by men. No finely wrought 
sentences of human eloquence are required as the only acceptable 
medium of making known to Him their wants. He is as near to 
to the people as to the priest, and nearer for a gracious hearing, 
if the people are penitent publicans, whilst the priest is a proud 
and self-righteous Pharisee. Through all the ceremonial barriers 
which sacerdotal presumption, superstition or craft may set up, 
to bring the people of God under subjection to the mediation of a 
special order of men and to make them feel dependent upon that 
human mediation, God draws nigh to him that is of a humble 
heart and acontrite spirit, and who trembles at His word, and 
says, ‘‘ Ask, and thou shalt receive.’? The only mediation requi- 
site is that of Him who, seated at the right hand of God, and 
sharing the glory of the Father, ‘‘ever liveth to make intercession 
for us,’’ and who like the Father, is able and willing, always and 
under all circumstances, to hear and to help those who call on 
Him in prayer. | 
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So again, on the part of the suppliant, no conditions are required 
but such as every child of God can, by the help of the Spirit of 
grace and supplication, personally meet, without the aid of human 
intervention. All he needs in coming unto God, is to “believe 
that He is, and that He is the rewarder of them that diligently 
seek Him.’’ If, in this sense, the suppliant ‘‘is a worshiper of 
of God,’’ of God as revealed in His Word, of God as sought in 
humble penitence through Jesus Christ, God will hear Him. 
Such a suppliant may be humbly bold to ‘‘ enter into the holi- 
est,’’ just as he is, immediately for himself, and in his own words, 
with his own lips, personally present unto God his petition. He 
may thus enter, ‘‘ by the blood of Jesus,’’ humbly to confess his 
sins unto God, and fervently to beg for pardon. He may goto 
receive directly from God, sweet, comforting, certain assurances of 
forgiveness, and for himself hear, as from the mouth of God, 
speaking to him by the witnessing of the Spirit through the Word 
to his heart, the precious words, ‘‘ Thy sins are forgiven thee, go | 
in peace.’’ ‘That hofest, or most holy place is, for the penitent 
sinner, wherever hets, in his tent, on the mountain-top, at the | 
sentinel’s post, in the midst of the battle, or on the gory field as 
he lies there wounded among the dying, with no mortal ear to 
hear him, and no mortal hand to help. | 

How blessedly different this Gospel, that is Hvangelica/, doctrine 
of prayer, is from the high-church or sacerdotal perversion of the 
matter. Those who do thus pervert it may not have a thought of 
such wrong. On the contrary, they may, in many cases, think 
that they are putting honor upon prayer, and honoring Him to 
whom prayer is offered, by insisting that men should not presume 
to pray, excepting with certain regularly prescribed formalities. 
‘They say, you would not approach a President or Monarch in 
appeals for aid, excepting with a petition written upon embroid- 
ered vellum, by the most skillful hand, and expressed in words 
chosen by masters of rhetoric; how much less, &c., &c., &c., &c. 

Flow much less? By so much less, one might almost say, as 
God is greater than the earthly king, not in the perishable pomp 
and deceptive shams of the mock royalties of earth—but in 
His true and proper majesty, and in that transcendantly holy and 
gracious sovereignty which looks not to outward postures, but to 
inward penitence, not to priestly robes, but to rent hearts, and 
whose Fatherly ear is more ready to listen to the broken utter- 
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ances of a sobbing Magdalen, or a sinking Peter, than to all the 
- pontifical eloquence of a,mitred Caiaphas waving his golden censer. 

Prayers are not spurned by the Lord because they may be well 
expressed as to their diction, or because they may be offered by 
those occupying some official position in the church, neither need 
such prayers be necessarily formal only and hypocritical. But 
these are not qualities essential to prayer, and in themselves have 
nothing to commend them to the favor of God. On the contrary, 
- such formal views of prayer, and provisions for prayer, carry with 
them a dangerous tendency to lead men to rely unduly on what is 
merely outward and ceremonial, and so worse than worthless. Or 
else it tempts the child of God to think that he dare not pray to 
his heavenly Father in the simple words of his own aching heart, 
and dare not draw personally and directly near to him in his own 
poor, lowly way, and thus he is defrauded of one of the most 
precious privileges conferred by adopting grace in Jesus Christ. 

Let each one, therefore, know, believe and feel most fully 
persuaded, that he may pray always, and everywhere, and should 
never faint. No seemingly pious and devout formalities which 
men, in whatever office or position may adopt, should be allowed 
to hinder Christians, and Christians as soldiers of Christ, from 
humbly claiming, and confidently availing themselves of this right. 
The Captain of their salvation, as their good and faithful High- 
priest, their only Mediator, has opened for them this ‘‘zew and 
living way,’’ and no power on earth, of State or church, of Cesar 
or Pope, can close it against any one who desires sincerely and 
in childlike faith to come to the Father by it- 

Still more may such feel encouraged and admonished to this, by 
the additional words—‘‘zth all prayer and supplication.”’ All 
kinds of true prayer are thus commended. ‘The spiritual conflict 
may beso violent and pressing at times, that the warrior can utter 
only short ejaculations. He may be able to cry no more than 
‘‘Lord, save or I perish,’’ or ‘‘God be merciful to me a sinner,’’ 
or ‘‘Lord save me.’’ Let the cry goup. He that searcheth the 
deepest emotions of the spirit, knows what it means, and can 
supply what there are no words fully to express. Or the prayer 
may be only a groan, a sigh of the inmost soul, which cannot find 
words for articulate utterance. He who regardeth the sighing of 
the prisoner, understands it, and will graciously regard and 
answer it according to its deepest sense. 
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This praying may, likewise, and should be extended into 
persevering, importunate ‘‘suppiication.’’ ‘There are times when 
such continued importunity is needful and natural. In every 
Christian warfare there are crises ‘of,more than ordinary peril. His 
foes may compass him about like bees, or they may fall upon him 
suddenly like ‘‘ravening wolves,’’ or the jackals, (dogs) ‘‘that roam 
howling around the city.’’ In such distress he needs a heavenly 
refuge. And it is provided. Let his ‘‘supplication be unto the. 
Lord, and the Lord will hear him.’’ Jehovah will come speedily 
to his succor, and ‘‘compass him about with songs of deliver- 
ance.” 

Not only, however, must the Christian soldier thus.pray for 
himself, as he is engaged in the conflict. He must remember his 
fellows in the fight, and pray as persistently for them—‘‘for al/ 
saints.’’ We must do so, remembering with true sympathy their 
trials and wants as being like his own. He must doso, remember- 
ing that the cause is one, and has claims upon his deepest interest. 
Standing, or fighting, in the communion of saints, a true Christian 
fellow-feeling willstrongly prompt each member of the communion 
thus fervently to supplicate God’s favor upon every other member. 

What an army is thus presented to our view! An army fully 
equipped for the great conflict of life, and yet most notable, not 
for its weapons of warfare—-the whole armor of God—but for its 
prayers. Such an army is invincible. It never has been 
conquered, and never will be. He that is with them is more 
than all that are against them. At times they may seem to be 
overcome. Butwhen they may appear to be weakest, Omnipotence 
will prove their strength. God is in the midst of them, they shall 
not be moved. By their suppliant confidence in God, they shall 
prevail, and come off ‘‘more than conquerers,’’ through Him who 
loves them, and whom, not having seen, they love, and will love 
with trusting assurance to the victorious end. 


Manta for church building, forsooth! But, is this so excessively 
expensive church-building and ornamentation of our day -well- 
pleasing to God? The above suggests the text, Hosea, 8: 3; 
“‘ Israel hath forgotten his Maker, and buildeth temples, (churches, 
as Luther’s version has it. )’’ 
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THE SECOND HELVETIC CONFESSION. 
CHAPTER X. 
Of the Predestination of God, and the Election of the Saints. 


Gop has from eternity predestinated, or freely chosen, out of 
His mere grace, without any respect of men, the saints whom He . 
will save in-Christ. > Bphi42452@741m. 1:9; 10. 

Consequently, not without a means, though not on account of 
any merit from our side, but zz Christ, and for Christ's sake, did 
God elect us, so that those who are incorporated in Christ through 
faith, these are also chosen; but those out of Christ are rejected, 
2 Cor: 13: 5. However, the saints are chosen of God in, Christ, 
unto a sure end, as the apostle explains in Eph. 1: 4, 6. 

Although God knows who are His, and now and then mention 
is made of the small number of the elect, yet ye ought to hope well 
of all and not rashly judge any one to be a reprobate. 2 Tim. 2: 19. 
Matt. 20: 16. Phil. 1:37. Paul says to the Philippians (and 
‘we must note that he speaks ¢0 the whole church of the Philippians) 
‘‘T thank my God upon every remembrance of you... . for 
your fellowship in the Gospel from the first day until now ; being 
confident of this very thing, that he which hath begun a good 
work in you, will perform it until the day of Jesus Christ.’’ 
Phil. 1:3, 7... And when the Lord was asked whether there were 
few that should be saved, He did not answer that many or few 
would be saved or lost, but exhorted: ‘‘ Strive to enter in at the 
straight gate.’’ (Luke 13: 24), as though He would say, It does not 
become you to be curious about this matter, but rather that you 
should strive more in the right way to enter into heaven. Luke 
13:23, 24. Hence, we condemn the rash words: Few are 
chosen ; and since I do not know whether I am in the number of 
these few, I will not deny myself. Otherssay: If I be chosen and 
predestinated of God, nothing can hinder my certain salvation. 
I may do what I will. But if I be among the rejected, then no 
faith and no repentance can help me, since God’s decree cannot 
be changed. Consequently, all teachings and exhortations are 
useless. Now, this is in contradiction to the Apostle in 2 Tim. 
2:24, 26. And Augustine testifies that ‘‘ Both the grace of free 
election and predestination, and also admonitions of wholesome 
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doctrines,.must be preached.’’ JZ72d. de Bono Perseverenta, 
>. Cap. tA. 

We, therefore, condemn those who seek otherwise than in 
Christ, whether they are chosen from eternity, and what God has 
decreed concerning them from eternity. We are to hear the 
Gospel and believe it, and hold it for certain, that if we believe 
and are in Christ, we are chosen For the father revealed unto 
us in Christ His eternal decree of election, as we have just 
seen from 2 Tim. 1:9. It must be noticed and well weighed, 
what great love of the Father towards us in Christ, has been re- 
vealed to us. We must listen to what the Lord himself daily pro- 
claims to us in His Gospel; how He calls, ‘‘Come unto Me, &c.”’ 
Matt. 11: 28. ‘God so loved the world, that He gave His only 
begotten Son, that whosoever believeth, &c.’’ John 3:16, and 
Matt. 18: 14. 

Let Christ, therefore, be our looking-glass, in whom we behold 
our election of grace. We shall have a most evident and sure 
testimony, that our names are written in the book of life, 7f we 
five tn communion with Christ, and if by a true faith He be ours 
and we Fis. 

If we are tempted in respect to our predestination, (and there 
can be none more dangerous), let this comfort us, that the promises 
of God are general to believers; that He says: ‘Seek, and ye 
shall find,” &c. Matt. 7: 7, 8; and that with the whole church 
we pray, ‘‘ Our Father, &c.,’’ and that by baptism we are in- 
grafted into the body of Christ, and are fed in His church, with 
His body, and with His blood, unto life everlasting. Gal. 3: 27. 
‘Thus strengthened, Paul tells us ‘‘to work out our salvation with 
fear and trembling.’’ Phil. 2: r2. 


CHAPTER XI. 


Of Fesus Christ. True God and man; and the only Saviour of 
| the World. 


We believe and teach that the Son of God, our Lord Fesus 
Christ, was from all eternity predestinated and ordained of the 
Father to be the Saviour of the world. And we believe that He 
was begotten, not then only when He assumed flesh of the Virgin — 
Mary, nor yet only before the foundations of the world were laid; 
but from all eternity, and that of the Father in an incomprehensi- 
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ble mode. Forlsaiahsays: ‘‘Whoshall declare his generation ?”’ 
(53: 8), and Micah., ‘‘whose goings forth have been from of old, 
from everlasting’ (5: 2,)—John 1: 1. 

Therefore the Son is coequal and consubstantial with the Father 
as respects his divinity ; true God, not by name only, or by adop- 
tion, or by honor ; but in being and nature, as John says: ‘“Thisis 
the true God, and liteeverlasting’”’ (1 Johns: 20). Paulalso: ‘‘He 
has appointed His Son heir ofall things, by whom also He made the 
worlds; who being the brightness of His glory, and the express 
image of His person, upholding all things by the word of His 
power, &c.’’ (Heb. 1: 2, 3.)—Phil. 2:6. And the Lord Himself 
exclaims: ‘‘Father, glorify thou Me with thine own self, with 
the glory which I had with Thee before the world was,’’ (John 
17:5.) Compare also John 5: 18. 

_ We therefore abhor the blasphemous doctrine of Arius, and all 

Arians, spoken in opposition to the Son of God, especially the 
blasphemies of Michael Servetus, the Spaniard, and all his 
followers ; which Satan, through them, drew as it were out of hell, 
against the Son of God, and has impiously scattered through the 
world. 

We also teach and believe that the same eternal Son of the 
Eternal God, was made the Son of man of the seed of Abraham and 
David; not through the will of man (Matthew 1: 18.—Luke 1: 
34, 35), as Zbcon affirmed, but conceived most purely of the Holy 
Ghost, and of Mary, who was always a virgin, as is plainly taught 
by the gospel history. See also what Paul saysin Heb. 2: 16, and 
John ini John 4:3. The body of Christ was, therefore, neither 
a mere appearance, nor brought down from heaven, as Valentinus 
and AMJarcion dreamed. Moreover, our Lord Jesus Christ did not 
_ have a soul without feeling and reason, as Afolinaris thought; 
nor flesh without a soul, as Zunomius taught; but a soul with its 
reason, and flesh with its senses, through which senses he felt true 
sufferings in the time of His passion, as He himself testified and 
said, ‘‘My soul is exceeding sorrowful, even unto death,’’ Matthew 
12 2 29: 

Hence we acknowledge that in one and the same Lord Jesus 
Christ there were two natures, a divine nature and a human nature ; 
and these are so conjoined and so united that they were not 
confounded nor mingled together, but rather were in one person 

united and conjoined, so as to preserve the attributes of both 
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natures, so that we worship one Lord, Christ, and not two; onetrue 
God and man, as touching His divine nature, of the same substance 
as the Father, and as touching His human nature, of the same sub- 
stance with us men, and ‘‘like unto us in all things, sin only ex- 
cepted.”’ Heb. 4: 15. 

For as we detest the doctrine of the JVestorians, who of one 
Christ make two, and dissolve the unity of the person, so we also 
reject entirely the madness of Autychius, and of the Menothelites 
or Monophysites, who in truth overthrew the proper existence of 
the human nature. Hence we by no means teach that the divine 
nature in Christ did suffer, or that Christ is yet in the world 
according to his human nature, and even that he is in evéry place. 
For we neither believe nor teach that the true body of Christ 
ceased to exist at his glorification, or that it was deified, and so 
deified that it put off its properties in respect to the body and 
soul, or that it passed over entirely to the divine nature, and 
commenced to exist as one substance alone. Hence we do not 
accept the empty, dark and unstable notions of the Schwenkfelders 
and their like, and we do not tolerate them. : 

Moreover, we believe that our Lord Jesus Christ, did truly suffer 
and die for us in the flesh, as Peter says, 1 Pet. 3:18; 4:1. We 
detest the madness of the Jacobites and the Turks, who mock at 
the passion of the Lord. Yet we do not deny, that according to 
Paul, (1 Cor. 2:8), the Lord of Glory was also crucified for us. 
For we accept believingly and reverently the ‘‘communication of 
properties,’ (communicatio nem tdiomatum), deduced* from the ~ 
Scriptures, and employed by the whole of the ancient church. 

We believe and teach that the same Lord Jesus Christ, in the 
same flesh in which he was crucified and died, rose again from the 
dead, and that he did not arise another flesh in the stead of that 
which was buried, or that he assumed spirit instead of flesh, but 
he retained the true body. On this account heshowed His hands 
and His feet to the disciples, who thought they saw a spirit, and 
indeed, pointed out the marks of the nails and the wounds. Luke 
24: 30. 

We believe, that in the same flesh, He ascended above all the 
visible heavens, into the very highest heaven, namely, the seat of 

/God and the saints, (Eph. 4: ro), at the right hand of the Father ; 
which phrase, although it signifies an equal participation of majesty 
and glory, is also used to designate a definite place, of which the 
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Lord says, (John 14: 2), ‘‘ That He will go and prepare a place.”’ 
Of which Paul also speaks, (Acts 3: 21.), ‘‘ Whom the heavens 
must receive, until the time of restitution of all things.”’ 

The same Christ will come again from heaven to judgment, even 
then, when the wickedness of the world has arisen to its highest 
point, and when Anti-Christ having corrupted the true religion, 
shall fill all things with superstition and impiety, and shall terribly 
devastate the church with fire and bloodshed. But then Christ 
shall return to rescue his, to destroy Anti-Christ by His coming, 
and to judge the living and the dead. 2 Thes. 2:8; Acts17: 31. 
The dead shall arise, and those who are alive at that day, (unknown 
to all creatures), shall be changed ina moment. 1 Cor. 1 e: 51, 
52. All believers shall be taken up to meet Christ in the air, (1 
Thes. 4: 17), that they may enter with Him into the mansions of 
the blest, there to live forever. 2 Tim. 2:11. But the unbe- 
lievers, or ungodly, shall be thrust with the devils into hell, into 
the eternal fire, into torment, from whence there is no deliverance. 
“Matt: 25 47; 2 Peta. 

We reject all who deny the real resurrection of the flesh, or who, 
with John of Jerusalem, (reported by Jerome), have not the right 
view of the glorified bodies. We reject those, who think that the 
devils also, and all the godless, will ultimately be saved, and that 
there shall be an end of the punishments. For the Lord says: 
‘‘Their worm dieth not, and the fire is not quenched.’? Mark 
9:44. Wealso reject the Jewish dreams; that before the last 
judgment there shall be a golden age upon the earth, and that the 
godly, after the suppression of their ungodly enemies, shall 
. take possession of the kingdoms of the world. For the evan- 
gelical truth, and the doctrines of the Apostles, teaches quite 
differently. Matt. 24:25; Luke18; 2 Thes.2; 2 Tim. 3: 4; 
Mark 9: 44, 48. 

Further, Christ by His passion and death, and by all that He 
has done and suffered for us through His incarnation, has recon- 
ciled the Heavenly Father with all believers, has purged them 
from sin, has disarmed death and the judgment, has broken hell; 
and by His resurrection He has restored and brought to light life 
and immortality. Rom. 5;10; Hebrew 1:3; 2 Timothy 
1:10. For He is our righteousness, the life and the re- 
surrection, (John 6: 44), the fullnesss and perfection of all 
believers, their salvation and full sufficiency. The Apostle says, 
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‘‘Tt pleased the Father that in Him should all fulness dwell,” 
‘¢ And ye are complete in Him.’’ Col. 1: 19; Col. 2: 10 

Hence we teach and believe that this Jesus Christ our Lord, is 
the a/one and eternal Redeemer of mankind, yea, of the whole 
world, in whom all those are saved by faith, who have been saved 
before the law, under the law, and under the Gospel; and so 
many as shall yet be saved to the end of the world. For the Lord 
says in the Gospel: ‘‘ He that entereth not by the door into the 
sheepfold, but climbeth up some other way, the same is a thief 
and arobber.’”’ John 10:1. ‘‘I am the door.’’ John ro: 7, 
‘‘Abraham saw my day, and rejoiced.”” John 8:56. And 
Peter says: ‘‘ Neither is there salvation in any other, &c.’’ Acts 
4:42 ;. Acts 15:32; Paul in 1 Cor. 10: 1, 4.. John calls Him 
the ‘‘ Lamb slain from the foundation of the world,”’ (Rev. 13: 8,) 
and John the Baptist also testifies in John 1: 29. 

Therefore we confess and preach, with a loud voice: Sesus 
Christ ts the only Redeemer and Saviour of the World, the King 
and [High priest, the true Messiah, the long expected holy Anointed 
One, Whom all the shadows of the law, the types and prophecies of 
the Prophets, did prefigure and promise. But God did send and 
bestow Him upon us, and no other one is to be looked for. And 
now there remaineth nothing but that all should give all glory to 
Christ, believe in Him, rest in Him, casting away and rejecting 
all other confidence. For they who seek their salvation in any other 
way out of Christ are fallen from grace, and have made _ Christ to 
be of none effect. Gal. 5:4. 

And to say much ina few words, with a sincere heart we be- 
lieve, and aloud declare, whatever is determined out of the Holy 
Scriptures concerning the mystery of the incarnation of our Lord 
Jesus Christ, and is contained in the Creeds and Decrees of the 
first four Councils held in Niczea, Constantinople, Ephesus, and 
Chalcedon, in the Creed of St. Athanasius, and all similar Creeds, 
and we reject all contrary to the same. And in this manner we 
retain, unchanged and entire, the catholic, sound and Christian 
faith ; knowing that nothing is contained in the aforesaid Creeds - 
: ore does not correspond with the word of God, and aid in set- 
ting forth the true faith. 
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THE REV. H. WIEGAND—A MEMORIAL. 


WHEN a minister who has labored long and faithfully in the 
church is called to his rest, it is right and proper that due account 
should be taken of hisdeath. It is for this reason that we pen 
these lines respecting the life and labors of the Rev. H. Wiegand, 
who died at his residence in White Pigeon, Michigan, on the 
zoth of October. His death was very sudden and unexpected, yet 
there is every reason to believe that he was fully prepared for it. 


flis Early Life. 


He was born April the 6th, 1810, making his age 62 years, 6 
months and 14 days. We know but little of his early life, more 
than that he was baptised, religiously educated, and confirmed 
whilst young. His religious character was earnest, although he 
was of rather a retiring disposition. 


_ Lis call to and preparation Jor the Ministry. 


He was about 31 years of age when he entered the ministry. 
This was after his marriage, making it very inconvenient for him 
to be separated from his family whilst prosecuting his studies. 
He left no account of his early religious experience, so that we 
can give no particular account of the way in which, or by whose 
influence, he was led to devote himself to the ministry. He 
studied privately with Rev. Mr. Russell, pastor of the Otterbein 
church, Baltimore, Md., from which we may infer that his oppor- 
tunities were not such as are enjoyed in the present day. Yet he 
made good improvement of the advantages he had, and was 
regarded as an acceptable and impressive preacher, showing what 
a man can do by diligence and perseverance. 


His Licensure and Ordination. 


He was licensed to preach the gospel in 1841, and was ordained 
to the gospel ministry in the same year, by a committee appointed 
for this purpose, consisting of Revds. E.:Kieffer, R. Fisher and 
J. Gring. . 


fits Fields of Labor. 


Although he was about 31 years in the active duties of the 
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ministry, he only served two pastoral charges. ‘The greater part 
of his life was spent in Pennsylvania, preaching at Upper and 
Lower White Deer, McEwensville, Nipponois, Black Hole 

Valley, Muncy, Muncy Hill, &c. When he first entered this. 
territory, it was a wide missionary field, requiring an immense 

amount of labor and self-denial. Here he labored incessantly in 

season and out of season, and made full proof of his ministry. 
His exposure was at times very great, having been called in addi- 

tion to his regular appointments, to preach many funeral sermons, 

and was indefatigable in the visitation of the sick. 

In 1864 he removed to White Pigeon, Mich., where fie 
remained till his death. By strict economy and self-denial he 
laid aside sufficient from his scant salary to purchase a home for ~ 
himself and family, of 80 acres of land. As soon as he landed in 
his new home he gave himself up with the same earnestness that 
characterized his early life, to the upbuilding of the church, 
preaching at White Pigeon, Park Grove, Three Rivers, Florence, 
and at other minor points. Although prevailingly German, he 
succeeded in gathering together the material that properly 
belonged to the Reformed church. The commodious and 
splendid church in Three Rivers, Mich., dedicated to the service 
of God last May, and costing some $8,000 or $9,000, is one of the 
monuments he has left of his labors. 


Hits Labors. 


He kept no regular record of his ministerial labors. He often spoke 
with disapprobation of the flowing reports which some men make 
of every little incident connected with their ministry, as partaking 
too much of ostentation and vain glory, and so went to the other 
extreme, of keeping no memorandum of his doings, so that no one 
can tell how many he baptised, confirmed, married or buried. He 
preferred to let others speak his praise, rather than report them 
himself. His deeds are, however, recorded in the Book of Life, 
and are all remembered by Him whose servant he was. It is sup- 
posed by those who were intimate with him, that he must have 
confirmed at least 2,000 persons in Pennsylvania. Several im- 
portant changes have been made of the extensive field he served 
in the early part of his ministry. . 


fis Domestic Relations. 
He was a kind and tender-hearted father and husband, and 
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leaves a disconsolate widow and seven children to mourn his 

death. He was deeply interested in his family, and sought to ad- 

vance their spiritual and temporal well-being, as far as he was 

able todo. Although he was often absent, attending to his min-. 
isterial work, he will be greatly missed. 


flis Liberatty. 


Although not blessed witha large amount of this world’s goods, 
he nevertheless was liberal. He performed many acts of charity, 
of which his left hand did not know what his right did. He was 
particularly kind to the poor. When the agent of the college 
went in his church, he was among the first to subscribe. He 
showed the same liberality in the building of churches. 


fits Influence. 


Few men have made a deeper and more favorable impression 
upon those with whom they were brought in contact, than he did, 
He took no prominent part in the meetings of Classis or Synod, 
or in the great movements of the day. His sensitive and retir- 
ing disposition made him shrink from every thing of the kind. 
Yet such was his consistency of life, the kindness and benevo- 
lence of his heart, and the interest he took in all around him, 
that he was greatly beloved and respected by all who knew him, 
as was evinced on the day of his burial by the immense concourse 
of people that came to pay their last tribute of respect to him. 


flis Attachment to the Church of his Choice. 


His attachment to the church of his choice was ardent and sin- 
cere. Of this he gave the best proof, in his earnest labors for its 
advancement. Often did he speak with sorrow of the innova- 
tions that have of late years been made in some portions of the 
church. 


Fits Death. 


For a month prior to his death he seemed to have a presenti- 
ment that he would not live to the close of the year, and so ex- 
pressed himself to a number of his intimate friends. To his wife 
he said a few days before his death: ‘‘My work is. about done, 
I have tried to preach the gospel in its purity and faithfulness. 
The Lord has blessed my labors. I have had many trials and 
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difficulties, but have always been sustained by my people.” ‘His 
words were soon verified. When no one was expecting his death, 
he fell from his lounge on Sabbath morning, October 2oth, and 
died without a struggle. The conflict was soon over, and the 
victory won. 


| His Burial. 


His funeral sermon was preached by Rev. Geo. W. Williard, 
D.D., by request, assisted by Rev. D. Leantz, and a number of 
other ministers. His body now rests in the cemetery of White 
Pigeon, Michigan, in the hope of a blessed resurrection at the 
last day, whilst his spirit has gone to God who gave it. 

G. W. W. 





FACTS AGAINST BOASTING. 


It is often needful, as well as instructive to notice, how poorly 
the boasts indulged regarding a bad cause, are supported by plain 
and obvious facts in the case. Those facts may not only fail to 
support or to justify the boasts, but often are in the most glaring 
contradiction with them. 

This has rarely, if ever, been more fully demonstrated than in 
the case of Nevinism and the bold hurrahs of many of its loudest 
advocates. Whether they really are blind to the clear evidence of 
contrary facts, and actually deceive themselves with their own 
fond delusions, or keep sounding their trumpets and beating their 
drums only as a matter of policy, others may be as able to judge 
as we are. But, that all may see how little cause there is for the 
boasting indulged, and that none who are willing to know the 
truth may be misled by such an artifice, if it is an artifice, we 
supply some additional facts to those presented in our November 
issue. 

4. As a fourth fact, then, we may notice that in spite of all the 
claims of the opposition regarding the popularity of their innovat- 
ing scheme, they are continually trying to keep the real pownt at 
issue concealed from the people. It is true, that some of the leaders 
have, at times, spoken out with sufficient plainness, to make their 
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views and designs evident to those who could understand them. 
But it is also true that such occasional utterances have been uni- 
formly followed with assertions, denials, evasive explanations, and 
appeals which were calculated, if not intended, to mislead or con- 
' fuse the common mind. And their is another thing still more 
true. It is this: If some of the leading advocates of the new 
Order theology have occasionally let their zeal constrain them to 
utter sentiments openly at variance with the doctrines of the Re- 
formed church, and showing the anti-evangelical and anti-Protes- 
tant character of their theology, there were others throughout the 
church who have been ever ready to explain away the offensive 
points, and quiet any fears or dissatisfaction excited among the 
people.. | | 

Many brethren, pastors who go with the new Order party out 
and out, and supportthat party and its measures by their votes and 
general cdoperation, never let their people know any thing about 
the innovating movement. Nay, they most carefully conceal from 
them all knowledge of what is going on. The people, for the 
most part, have not the least idea that Mercersburg theology is 
trying to revolutionize the church in its faith and practice. 

As for introducing the new Order of worship, such pastors, 
much ‘‘as they might like to do it,’’ have no thought, at present, 
of making the venture. And if, by any chance, one or another 
of their members may hear something of the new movement, and 
show some displeasure or alarm, they may be told that what they 
have heard is false, a gross misrepresentation, the hue and cry of 
a few factious and rebellious spirits; and so the rising fears of 
some may be lulled again. 3 : 

It would, probably, be easy to name scores of instances in 
which this, or something like it is done, and done by those, we 
mean, who use all their influence at Classis, and at Synod, to help 
on the innovations. 

Why is this done? Evidently because it is known and felt that 
the church at large, if it was really aware of what is going on, 
would oppose and resist the innovations in a manner which would 
convince those who abet them, of their folly and mistake. 

And one can hardly help thinking, at times, that the advocates 
of the new Order scheme, must be fully aware of this. It seems 
incredible that they should be ignorant of the fact that, with but — 
extremely few exceptions, in a correspondingly few locations, the 
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elders, deacons, and laity are not only indifferent to their new 
Order idol, but would be decidedly hostile to its introduction 
among them. 

Hence, the only explanation which offers itself of the prevalent 
effort to keep the people in ignorance of the issues at stake, is” 
that it is well understood that for them to know what is aimed at, 
would be to arouse their strong and determined indignation and 
opposition. 

5. From this we pass to a fact of somewhat kindred bearing. 
Our Nevinite friends delight, in appearance at least, zm the strong 
votes they have generally been able to command for their favorite 
schemes at Lastern Synod. But none know better than themselves 
of how little real account their Synodical majorities are. They 
full well know that in Classis, where they can manage to elect 
none but Nevinite delegates, the largest Classis it may be in the 
whole church, numbering from 10,000 to 15,000 communicants, 
and nearly too congregations, they have not more than one, two 
or three congregations where the new Order can be used in part, 
and not one where it could be fully used, according to the book. 
What does ¢Azs mean? Why, clearly, that in regard to such votes 
in Synod, the majority does not represent the church. Nay, that 
it actually misrepresents the prevailing sentiment of the church. 
It is, in fact, only the majority of a party which happens to have 
the opportunity of voting in the case. And can it be truly said, 
that all who may thus vote with such majorities, heartily approve, 
or fully understand what they may be. aiding by their votes? 
May it not be, that many an elder simply goes with his minister, 
in form, whilst if he knew what all was meant, he would be far 
from doing so? 

These two facts, as they must be seen even by the other side, 
cannot give them much comfort. They have not even the conso- 
lation of thinking that the opposition to their scheme arises from 
certain influences brought to bear upon the people by a few ‘‘fac- 
tious spirits,’’ by our ‘‘Reformed Church Monthly.” For they 
know that many thousands of our members, and of those whose 
aversion to the new Order would be most decided, have never 
seen or heard of the A/onfhly, and are not reached by such unfa- 
vorable influences. There are large German districts, especially, 
of which this is true. ‘No, the difficulty is not that the people 
have been wrought upon by outside agencies, but that they love 
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their old Reformed faith too well, to be willing to exchange it for 
the conceits and errors of the new school. It requires very noisy 
boasting to drown the testimony of such facts as these. 

6. In contradiction of the boastful claim, that the new theology 
and its measures have served greatly to promote the prosperity of the 
church, we have some painfully disheartening facts. 

Only take the cause of missions. Under the blighting influence 
of new Orderism, our connection with foreign missions has been 
utterly broken. here is the church’s interest in Broosa and 
Aintab? What has become of the stirring appeal made in behalf 
of efforts in that part of Asia Minor which was so earnestly 
represented as having special claims upon our Reformed church, 
on account ofits close affinity with the blessed Apostle John? To 
Mercersburg theology, chiefly, if not wholly, must be traced the 
suppression of the spirit of missions among the heathen, ov half 
heathen, which was beginning to be awakened among us twenty- 
five years ago. Is this the prosperity which it has given to the 
Reformed church ? 

Neither does the case look much better in the field of home 
missions. A few years ago the Mercersburg party, not satisfied 
with the management of the work ina broad evangelical spirit, 
resolved to take the matter into their own hands. The unfortu- 
nate result is only too well known. We need not dwell upon it, 
and are indisposed todo so. But surely Nevinism has proven itself 
a poor promoter of the prosperity of the church, in the line of 
missions. 

Turning to the growth or increase of the church, the friends of 
the innovating scheme will have about as little cause for self- 
congratulation. Of course there have been additions from year 
to year, and there are many more communicant members now 
than there were twenty years ago. But that proves nothing for 
the new Order movement, unless it can be shown: (1.) That the 
increase has been extraordinary; and (2) that the largest additions 
have been made where new Orderism, both in doctrine and ritual, 
have been most fully introduced; and (3) above all, as the main 
thing in this matter, without which there had better be no such 
mere numerical increase, that true hying, personal picty, and 
congregational Godliness have also been correspondingly promoted. 

But neither of these three things can be shown. As to the 1st, 
the growth of. the church during the period named, has not been 
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at all extraordinary; indeed has not reached the measure of what 
may be called natural increase, as compared with, the previous 
twenty years. On the contrary, it would probably be found that 
more adult members have been lost to the church, driven from it 
during this time in consequence of attempts to introduce the new 
Orderism, than ever before, excepting though Winebrennerism, 
when that fanaticism started right agd left from the ranks of the 
ministry ; and from the ranks ot the membership generally, how 
many have been lost! One very zealous Nevinite, told of this 
fact, and unable to deny it, for the losses were from his own 
flock, coolly replied: Well the Reformed church needs to be 
decimated, to get rid of bad or troublesome material, (meaning 
those opposed to Nevinism). So far from the church having 
been advanced, there is good reason to believe that its growth, 
numerically, has been seriously hindered, especially in the east, 
by new Orderism. Neither the preaching nor the measures of that 
system have been calculated to add to the church, but have rather 
chilled and repelled, as has been most unhappily proven in many 
instances. Ringing charges on churchliness does not make people 
truly churchly, in a gospel sense; neither are confused harangues. 
_ upon baptismal regeneration, found effectual in multiplying the 
number of new creatures in Christ Jesus.”’ 

As to the 2d point, instead of finding that the largest addi- 
tions, so far as there have been any, have been made where the 
ritualistic innovations have been more fully introduced, directly 
the opposite result has occurred. Of this fact there is abundant 
painful évidence furnished by the statistics of the church. To 
cite instances, would be personal and unpleasant. ‘The statistics of 
.the past ten years speak plainly enough for themselves. Only let 
them be consulted, and it will be discovered that, as a rule, he 
more new Orderism, the fewer additions. ‘This has, in some cases, 
been felt most discouragingly, so that it has led to an abatement 
in the use of the innovation, and even a regret that it ever was. 
introduced. It has really proven a clog, with which more than 
one among the few pastors who have let it be fastened to their 
hands or feet, have found themselves sorely hampered and hindered. 
They have groaned under it, and would gladly have shaken it off, 
had they been quite free to do so. 

Regarding the 3d point, the evidence of facts bears strongly 
against the boastful claims set up for the ‘‘only live theology,” in 
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its practical working. It has in no case served to elevate the 
tone or to quicken the energies of true piety. This is not 
said in what some deride and condemn as a spiritualistic or 
Puritanic sense of piety. But those who spurn such piety should 
be able, at least, to show something better as the legitimate fruit 
of their theory and scheme. There must be true Christianity in 
some form, and in a form worthy of thename. Such Christianity 
will and must manifest itself as a genuine spiritual life. And what 
is affirmed here is, that new Orderism has not been a means of 
promoting such life. It has not done it in the individual, in the 
home, or in the congregation. Rather must it be charged with a 
chilling and paralyzing influence, in the great majority of cases, 
to say nothing of its general unhappy effect upon the church. 

There has ‘been zeal, great zeal displayed here and there, by 
many ardent disciples of the innovations. But this zeal has wasted 
its vigor in partisan efforts to advocate and uphold and propagate 
a scheme of the school, and not in striving to ‘‘build up the 
membership or their most holy faith.’’ __ : 

As to some other interests of the church, the same picture pre- 
sents itself. Take only the publication party of the Eastern 
Synod as an example in point. How much has the ‘Reformed 
Church Messenger’ increased its circulation during the past ten 
years? Is it paying expenses annually? If new Orderism is 
what is claimed for it, its devoted organ should by this time be in 
a most flourishing condition. Will Dr. Fisher tell the church 
plainly and truly what are the facts in the case? So of the Mer- 
cersbure Review. In 1866 the new Order party persuaded the 
Eastern Synod to assume the pecuniary responsibility of publish- 
ing that quarterly. Js 7¢ payeng expenses ? It ought to be, if Nevin- 
ism is doing so much to promote the prosperity of the church. 
But it is not, any more than the AZessenger, if the annually pub- 
lished reports of the Publication Board can be relied upon, and 
are properly sifted ; and those reports would be likely to exhibit 
affairs in their most favorable light. 

An appeal may be made, however, to new church edifices built, 
dedications, &c. But will any one honestly pretend that these 
are to be accredited to new Orderism in more than one case 
in ten? 

As to the condition of the literary and other institutions under 
the more immediate control of the high-church party, it is not 
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likely that said party will care, under the circumstances, to have 
them brought into the question. 

Altogether, facts demonstrate that the church owes nothing to 
the new theology, on the score of any prosperity secured through 
the movement, but a deep and painful regret said theology ever 
laid its hands upon her wheels, or was ever allowed to have con- | 
trol of her forces. It may be freely admitted, that something has 
been accomplished during the period of its temporary ascendancy, 
and no one will refuse to give it all the credit it deserves. At the 
same time, however, all who know, and are honestly willing to 
confess the whole truth in the case, must accede that, for whatever 
may have been thus gained, the church has nearly paid her life. 

7. The only other fact which need be mentioned in confuta- 
tion of Mercersburg boasts is, that instead of having proven an 
element of strength and a bond of union to the Reformed (Ger- 
man) church, the new Order scheme, theology and all, has ren- 
dered her pitiably helpless, and brought her to the very verge of 
utter distraction. It has weakened confesszonally, that is in regard 
to faith, and confidence, in her faith or creed. So far as the influ- 
ence of Nevinism has reached in this direction, it has been ex- 
ceedingly hurtful. In order to lay some sort of a seemingly his- 
torical basis for its new notions, (new, that is, only in regard to 
the Reformed church), it has invented the figment of an organic 
sense of the Apostles’ Creed, as zt stood in the third and fourth 
centuries (?), when, as every freshman in church history knows, it 
was not yet formed. That sense is, however, acknowledged not to 
be the sense in which it is held and explained in the Heidelberg 
Catechism. In proportion, then, as Nevinism has succeeded in 
making disciples to its theory of faith, the ecclesiastical standard 
of the Reformed church has lost its proper hold on the mind and 
heart of the ministry and membership of the church. But this 
is necessarily sapping the strength of any church, it is filling her 
very arteries and veins with water instead of blood, the inevitable 
end of which is confessional decadence and death. Water is 
good, but not as a substitute for blood. 

Now, one of the most prominent, as it is one of the most 
alarming characteristics of this innovation, is its real antagonism 
to the established principles of the Reformed faith, combined 
with a violent attempt so to mould and change that faith into 
conformity with its own scheme, that under the pretense of zeal 
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for Reformed principles, it is actually subverting them, and put- 
ting its own creed in their place. But no church can, in its proper 
character, self-respect and confidence, survive such a process. In 
passing through the new mould it will be crushed out of its life; it 
will be smothered or bled to death. The name may, for policy, 
be retained, but every thing else will be gone; for what would a 
Retormed church be without the Reformed faith. 

Who that, loving and heartily holding that faith, has been in a 
position to see the working of Nevinism in this respect, has not 
been offended and grieved by the manifest indifference of many 
of its devotees to the Evangelical Protestant faith of the church, 
whilst their zeal for the tenets of their school has been intensely 
ardent? 

The same is true of our historical Reformed theology. The 
‘‘ Christological Theanthropology,’’ as it is designated, of the so- 
called Mercersburg, now Lancaster, schools, is not after the pat- 
tern, or on the principles of any Reformed theology ever acknow- 
ledged either in this country or in Europe, since the founding 
of the church. With what may be claimed as its merits, we are 
not now concerned. We are, however, most deeply concerned 
with the fact, that as a new theology for the Reformed church, 
and one which cannot be logically or consistently reconciled with 
Reformed theology, it must weaken, not strengthen, the church. 
That such has been the unhappy effect, cannot be gainsaid. The 
numerous apostasies from the church to Rome, through the influ- 
ence of Nevinism, proves it, and the fearful, as well as pitiable, 
unsettledness, theologically, of many who have gone forth from 
this Ishmaelitish school, corroborates the assertion. 

Of the ecclesiastical distractions caused by new Orderism, noth- 
ing need be said in addition to what has often been shown and 
is known to all acquainted with the present condition of the 
church, especially in the East. It may be proclaimed by those 
who strive to shut their own, and blind others’ eyes, that this dis- 
traction is confined to an insignificant and factious clique. But 
they know better, and therefore tremble and rave. The truth is, 
that Nevinism has, as far as it could, discarded Reformed theolo- 
gy, and yet has not supplied a substitute. ; 

So overwhelmingly do facts confound the boasts of this vain and 
self-inflated movement. It began with negations, has produced 
contradictions, and if not repulsed, mast end in ruin. 
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SWELLING TITLES. 


IT seems unavoidable to give special offices inthe State or the 
church certain nathes or titles by which when they are spoken of, 
or referred to, they may be designated, and to some extent their 
nature may be expressed. But the spirit of the primitive Christian 
church, and of all bodies of Christians which have tried to main- 
tain as faithfully as possible the true form and character of that 
church, was and has ever been unfavorable to multiplying such 
titles, or making them a means of pompous display, of fostering 
pride, pampering human ambition, and imposing upon the people 
by great and swelling words. 

This necessity of having some titles has, however, been sadly 
and shamefully abused. The Apostles and first generations of Chris- 
tians were hardly dead and buried before the abuse crept in. And 
as early as the fourth century already, it had been carried to a 
mournful and humiliating extent. 

In proof and illustration of this, and to expose, besides, the 
great absurdity and swelling pretentiousness of the evil, one need 
only place in parallel columns the titles known in the early church, 
as found in the New Testament, with those which were afterwards 
introduced, and in which some so-called Christian churches now. 
seem to delight. 


New Testament Titles. Lligh Church Titles. 
| Apostles. . Popes. 
Prophets, (2. e. Preachers). Patriarchs. 
Overseers, (or Episcopoi,) or Elders. | Primates. 
Evangelists. | ‘| Metropolitans. 
Teachers, (2. e. Doctors). Archbishops. 
Angels, (2. e. Messengers). Arch-Deacons. 
Deacons, (2. e, Ministers or Servers). | Bishops. 
. Deans. 
| Priests. 
Cardinals. 


With special titles,as His Holiness, 

Very Rev., Right Rev., His Eminence- 

These two columns, even as they stand, show a strong and 
impressive contrast. Butit makes the contrast still stronger, when 
it is remembered that the N. T. titles, simple as they are even to 
us, were still simpler to those who heard or used them in the 
language of the Scriptures. Thus, for instance, the title, Afoséle, 
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expressed to them nothing more than our English words, ove sent, 
would express to us; Prophet was one whom God sent to greach; 
and this, again, the word itself plainly expressed ; Zpzscopus (the 
word erroneously translated dzshopf, excepting in one or two places, ) 
said no more than overseer of acongregation ; Presbyteris the same 
as the English word elder ; that is an older member of the congre- 
gation chosen and ordained Jdecause of his fitness to manage its 
affairs; Hvange/ist meant one appointed to carry round and pro- 
claim the good tidings (its literal meaning) of the Gospel, and so of 
all the rest. They were simple Greek names, of plain import, used 
toname the simple offices of the Christian assembly; that is, church. 

But set now alongside of these, the great swelling titles of the 
other column, and how very absurd, ridiculous, not to say arrogant 
and boastful, they appear. 

This might be thought a small matter, were it not for the mis- 
chievous influence of such titlesinthechurch. They impose upon 
the people. They invest erring mortals with a false pomp and 
power. They dishonor God. 

Our attention has been directed to this matter by the large type 
announcements we have recently seen made of the consecration 
of the—Most Rev. James RoosEvELT BayLey, D.D., Eighth 
Archbishop of Baltimore. 

Perhaps more of this hereafter. 





PLACE AND WorK FOR ALL. Let it be for the encouragement 
of such among us as are conscious of no high powers, and who 
- sometimes wonder for what service in Christ’s church we are fit, 
that in a great structure all the component portions are not equally 
great. ‘There is not only the solid and the costly, the rock and 
timber; not only the precious and ornamental, the gold and silver; 
but likewise the humble and subsidiary, yea even the otherwise 
valueless and the minute; for not even mortar and earth can be 
spared from the construction. The Great Builder has some lowly 
crevice in his house which the meanest and feeblest of us may 
occupy. We may not be called to bear up buttresses, or to crown 
turrets, or to adorn the carved work of thesanctuary; but it shouid 
satisfy us if in some remote recess and unknown shade, we fulfil 
the office which the Master has laid upon us.—Dr. Alexander. 
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BARTHOLOMEW’S EVE AND THE JESUITS. 


Amonc our “Bills payable,’’ there is a double one due our 
friends in general, and our friend of the ‘‘Catholtc Standard’ in 
particular, under the items named above. Happily for us, in this 
instance at least, there is plenty of ‘‘cash currency”’ on hand of 
the sort needed in such matters, to meet the claim. 

It will be remembered that some questions put to our friend of 
the Standard (G. D. Wolff, esq.,) in September, page 519) elicited 
due notice in two separate numbers of the Standard. The large 
and liberal attention so politely paid the Afonthly, was acknow- 
ledged with the promise, at our earliest leisure from more press- 
ing work, of a suitable reply. That promise is herewith redeemed. _ 

And jrstas to the St. Bartholomew's Eve Massacre. Inthe 
September queries that atrocity as well as the bloody persecution 
of the Waldenses, was charged, indirectly at least, upon Popery, 
and was declared, directly, to have had the sanction of Pope 
Gregory XIII and other Romish magnates. In other words, we 
meant that the ruling authorities of the Romish church were fairly 
responsible for the massacre, and that they sanctioned and re- 
joiced in it. This charge is virtually denied by the Standard. It 
does not declare it point blank false, but makes statements meant 
as a repulsion of the charge, in the sense in which we frankly con- 
fess the charge was made, and in which we now reiterate it. 

The main points in the Standard’s reply are: 1. That the 
slaughtered Huguenots were the wicked communists of their day, 
as the Waldenses had been before them, and deserved extermina- 
tion. 2. That Protestants, like Prof. elice, of France, and other 
non-Catholics (Roman,) have freely denounced them as such. | 

3. And that the Pope and his friends rejoiced over the slaughter 
only as good people now rejoice in the recent overthrow of the 
French Communists, or as American patriots rejoice in the sup- 
pression of the late Southern Rebellion. 

In support of the second point given above, the Standard quotes 
largely from Felice’s History of the Protestants of France, and 
promised to publish an article from the London Tablet, which 
has either failed to appear in the Standard, or we have overlooked. 
_ This we think is a fair statement of the Standara’s reply, to all 
of which we briefly rejoin: 

1. That the comparison of the Waldenses and of the Huguenots. 
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to our modern infidel Communists, is as original as it is significant. 
In its originality it wholly transcends our ability to see the grounds 
upon which it rests. We have read somewhat about both, and 
about both as viewed from the opposite standpoints of friends and 
foes.* But neither have ever exhibited them as outlaws in the 
modern Communist sense. The quotations from Felice, given in 
the Standard, do not furnish the least foundation for such a com- 
parison. Felice defends and eulogizes Ca/vin, and no torturing 
of his statements regarding the Huguenots can make them amount 
to more, at the worst, than a charge of somewhat fanatical move: 
ments against images, &c., torn by them from Romish churches, and 
destroyed. Ifthe Bartholomew tragedy had consisted simply in 
seeking Huguenot churches, breaking up their communion tables, 
and burning their hymn books, or even their Bibles, the affair 
might be allowed to pass as one of those unfortunate and deplora- 
ble outbursts of passion and fanatical bigotry which all Christian 
forbearance and charity will ever condemn. But we challenge 
our friend of the Staxdard to produce from the entire history of 
the Waldenses and Huguenots, any plot or deed like that of tke 
Bloody Bridal. 

Between the Christian people named and modern Communists, 
the Standard cannot designate one single point of comparison 
which would not apply in full to those Christians of the primitive 
church, whom Jewish priests hunted like bloodhounds, and upon 
whom old heathen Rome pounced like a tiger leaping from the 
jungles. 

Every society of men, and every communion of professing 
Christians, have a right to demand that they shall be judged by 
their avowed principles, and their leading characteristics of man- 
ners and life. What were those of the Waldenses and Huguenots, 
in special distinction from those of Romish Christians, by whom 
they were surrounded? Did they, like modern Communists, deny 
God or deride a heavenly Christianity? Did they scorn the Bible, 
and trample Christian virtue under their feet? Were they advo- 
cates of free-love and abettors of the worst social vices? The edi- 
tor of the Standard knows they were not. In what respect, then, 
were they like modern Communists ? 

Ah! we shall be told, they rebelled against the authority of the 
Pope! When, we ask, and how? ‘The only answer which can be 
given is: When the Pope dared audaciously to command them to 
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do what He, who is the only Supreme Potentate, forbade their: 
doing. Like Peter and James, they obeyed God rather than man. 
They did not believe the Mass, would not worship the host. Did 
the Apostles and primitive Christians hold the Romish doctrine of 
the Mass (or one like it)—would they have worshipped the host ? 
They did not adore and pray to the blessed Mother of our Lord’s 
human nature, would not pray to departed Saints. Did this 
make them Communists? 

If the Waldenses and Huguenots in their religion and morality, 
as distinctive of themselves, were Communists, all we have to say 
is, would to God all men, and especially all Romanists, were like 
them, excepting the infirmities which clave to them as men, and 
especially as a people who might not be able torise in all respects 
above the prevalently Romish influences of their age and their 
surroundings. 

2. Such being the facts in regard to them, the rejoicing of the 
Pope and Papists over the massacre of Bartholomew even, becomes 
a very different thing from the satisfaction which good men have 
felt at the’ overthrow of the Paris Communists, or at the suppres- 
sion of the Southern Rebellion in our own country. 

The Huguenots were not in arms against the political authori- 
ties of the country. Previous conflicts had ended in an apparent 
compact of peace. They were lured into Paris under pretences of 
convivial hospitality. By such artifices as Jesuits and Jesuitical 
men know how to use, they had been lulled into security. Then, 
when they were deceived into the belief that they were the guests 
of friends, they were fallen upon in the dead hour of night and 
butchered in cold blood! Was this a thing for the Pope to be 
glad of, even if it did, in his bad judgment, rid his domain and 
the world of one hundred thousand people, as vile as the Standard 
may think Communists ? 

But the Pope was misinformed ? Of what was he misinformed ? 
Over what did his friends and servants exult? Over victory of 
truth and right, won in an open, manly, honest conflict? No, it 
was over the wholesale assassination of one hundred thousand of 
human beings, and those among the best, most upright, and God- 
fearing citizens which France ever had upon its soil. Will the 
Standard set up a comparison between this, and the painful attend: | 
ants and results of the wars, to which it refers? : 

As to the instigators and abettors of the butchery, our convic- 
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tion is unchanged, that the crime lies at the door of Rome, and 

that the innocent blood shed, stains the skirts of the Pope, or his 
approved emissaries, with blots which no tiber will ever wash 
out. Only look at the facts and leading circumstances of the 
case. oe 

There was a Huguenot slaughter on Bartholomew’s eve, 1 572: 
The slaughter was a midnight assassination of thousands of peo- 
ple, young and old, unwarned, and known to be unprepared for 
self-defence. | 

The butchery was a plotted assassination, and the work of a 
carefully contrived plot, requiring days of preparation, secret 
conferences of many leading persons, cool and crafty deliberation. 

The horrid plot must have been prompted by some strong 
motive, and have aimed at securing some greatly desired result, or 
at gratifying some diabolical feeling of revenge or spite. 

There were but two classes of persons in France who could have 
any motive for engaging in such a dreadful plot, or upon whom | 
any instigator it could work with full force, viz: Those to whom 
the Huguenots were politically obnoxious, and those to whom they 
were religiously obnoxious. 

Both these classes were Roman Catholics, not only in name, as in 
countries nominally Protestant many are counted as Protestants 
who have no connection at all with any Protestant church, but in 
fact, as recognized members of the Romish church. 

Those who actually took part in the butchery, were nominal 
and recognized members of the Romish church. Not one of them 
was ever called to account by Bishop, priest or Pope, for the 
crime. The Pope issued no bull of condemnation or excom- 
munication against them. Even after he found that he had 
ordered the Te Deum in thankful recognition of the great 
achievement (!) under mzsinformation, as it is said, he issued no 
explanation, no censure, laid hzs church in France under no in- 
terdict, imposed upon it no forty days penance and fasting— 
nothing of the sort. 3 

While the butchery was going on, the assassins frequently as 
brutally reiterated, that they were killing the Huguenots as heretics, 
not as citizens. i 

During the whole murderous affair, Romish prelates Jesuits, and : 
priests, are seen moving to and fro with unusual activity and 
energy. 
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As soon as possible after the execution of the bloody scheme, a 
courier was sent in great haste to inform the Pope and his digni- 
taries at Rome of what had been done. 

Not one of these facts can be denied by the Standard. Will it 
please then say, who is guilty of the Bartholomew massacre? And 
where did those who instigated and perpetrated it get their 
weapons! and the tiger thirst for the blood of the Huguenots 
with which they used those weapons! 

Will the Standard reiterate, that the Huguenots were ungodly, 
abandoned Communists? What then? Suppose they had been. 
Can that afford the slightest excuse for a plot so inhuman, so 
satanical, as that of the bloody night? Does the Christianity of 
Rome justify wholesale assassinations, if they can effect the 
extermination of heretics? If it does, no one can wonder that 
Roman Catholic France should have become the hot-bed of the 
fiercest modern Communism. 

And now, after all this, we are told that Rome has not changed. 
The Popery of 1872 is the same as the Popery of 1572! This is 
a comfortable assurance, certainly. Popery regards the Waldenses 
and the Huguenots as no better than Communists ; and whilst just 
such a butchery as that of Bartholomew’s eve may not be quite 
justifying, it may be extenuated, on the ground that those then 
butchered were Communists! 

But in most essential points, the millions of evangelical Pro- 
testants of 1872, are of the same faith and principles as the 
Huguenots. What if the Pope should declare these millions 
outlawed Communists, and have power to excite another and 
grander Bartholomew’s eve! Shall we all be exposed to an 
exterminating assassination, because a man in the Vatican at Rome 
chooses to fulminate a bull of outlawry against us? 

The Standard says: ‘‘That the Huguenots were put down, no » 
lover of the true interests of religion and humanity will regret.’’ 
Would the Standard approve of a repetition of the tragedy ona 
broader and more bloody scale? If so, it is well for us to know 
it. There are ten millions of Huguenots, as to religious faith and 
principles, in the United States. How many assassins would it 
take to slay them? 

What we have to say about the Jesuits, must be deferred to our 
next number. 


x 
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THE JESUITS—THEIR CHARACTER, AIMS AND MOVE- 
| MENTS. 


Tuis religious Order was devised by an invalid Spanish military 
officer, Ignatius Loyola, and confirmed by a bull of Pope Paul 
III, in 1640. It was at first limited to a membership of sixty, 
but gradually became much more numerous and powerful under 
the favoring edicts of subsequent Popes. 

One of the great principles of the Order, was implicit and abso- 
lute submission to the Holy See. It thus became, as it were, the 
sworn preetorian guard of the Papacy. 3 

The organization and pollcy were not only profound and 
masterly, but most “#meous also. Luther, with an open Bible in 
his hand, and the great doctrine of justification by faith alone on 
his lips, had recently rent away nearly one-half of the Pope’s 
subjects from him. And the Jesuits were wisely thought the best 
soldiery to resist, and, if possible, crush down the great Reforma- 
tion; and, it must be acknowledged, that they gained victories 
not a few. 

Their founder and first General resided at Rome, as have all his 
successors; and no member was admitted to the Order till over 
twenty-five years old, and after going through along novitiate, 
during which he was obliged to lay open his whole history and all 
the thoughts of his mind and the deepest exercises of his heart. 
In this way, after years of continual and profound scrutiny, the 
General and his council at Rome knew exactly the character and 
capacity, the disposition and attainments of each individual of 
the Society. And this secret record at Rome enabled the General 
to see just where to find the man he wanted for each vacancy ang 
work—whether to confess Louis XIV, or to assassinate Henry IV, 
or poison the Pope. 

The Jesuits differ from the other Romish orders in this : they 
were not chiefly engaged, as were the secular clergy, in religious 
duties ; but principally in the educational work, as confessors to 
kings, great officers of state, and influential persons generally, and 
very often in purely political affairs. In this way they covertly, 
but most effectually, sought to control all governments and nations, 
and bring them into complete subjection to Rome. And for these 
purposes were they not most admirably prepared ? 

As soon as by their process of training the candidate was found 
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with a conscience utterly dead to all moral obligation, and a heart 
insensible to every touch of humanity and patriotism, but with an 
intellectual shrewdness second only to that of the old deceiver who 
tempted and triumphed over our first parents, he was then regarded, 
and truly so, as a ‘‘ Cadaver’’—-a human corpse—dead to all truly 
manly ‘life and noble aspirations, but full of satanic sagacity and 
energy, as a “ve Zool in the hands of the General to strengthen 
and extend the Papal despotism, and crush out the Christianity of 
the Bible, and the civil and religious liberties of the world. With 
such endowments, he is ready to go everywhere, and do any- 
thing, without question, and apparently without thought of its 
baseness oratrocity. Such a thoroughly qualified Jesuit—the best 
soldier of the Pope. 

No wonder, then, that the Jesuits really rule Rome, behind the 
farce of the Papal throne. And no wonder that the different 
bishops and other dignitaries in the late Ecumenical Council, 
however sincerely or apparently opposed to the decree of Infalli- 
bility, sooner or later succumbed and fell into the ranks, under 
the withering policy and power of the Jesuits. And no wonder, 
also, that notwithstanding so many Catholic governments from 
the first, suspecting the character and designs of the Order, had 
thrown many obstacles in their way, yet the Jesuits so greatly 
increased as soon to meet at the extremes of the earth. 

At last, however, the meddlesome disposition of the Order in 
the political and social affairs of different countries became so in- 
tolerable, that ‘the governments of Spain, France, Venice and 
other Catholic States, banished the Order from their several coun- 
tries; and, indeed, this opposition became at last so united and 
powerful, that Pope Clement XIV was compelled to suppress the 
Order in 1773. But this was merely a piece of deceptive policy ; 
for the Society still continued to exist and carry out its secret 
plots in the service of the Pope, against the elvil and religious 
liberties of the various governments and peoples—Protestants as 
well as Catholic. | 3 jst 

Let the reader here carefully notice that, though the leading 
object and continual endeavors of the Jesuits were to arrest and 
destroy the Reformation, yet it was not the Protestant, but the 
Catholic -governments arid countries that first, and almost uni. 
versally, protested against their designs and doings, expelled 
them from their borders and confiscated their property. Let 
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this silence the cry, now so prevalent, that the Protestants are 
the chief, indeed almost the only opposers of the Jesuits. But, — 
in truth, they took the alarm from Catholic governments, and 
sought not, indeed, so strenuously as they ought, to drive out 
a common enemy to the peace, good order and happiness of the - 
world, 

But aptvihotande | this general and powerful opposition, the 
Jesuits have long been the chief support of the Papacy. It was 
their policy and their influence that governed the late Ecumenical 
Council, and through it put forth the decree of the Infallibility 
of the Pope, and proclaimed his sovereign power over all peoples 
and governments of the earth. No government, it is maintained, 
has the right to pass a law without the consent of the Pope, and 
no people may educate their-own children. All these great foun- 
tains and safeguards of civil and religious liberty must be in the | 
hands of the Papal Hierarchy. The Sovereign Pontiff is thus held 
up as really and rightfully ‘‘LorD ovER aLL;’’ and the various 
kingdoms, states and peoples of the earth are simply his serfs. 

We greatly mistake, however, if we suppose these to be new 
pretensions. Not at all; they always existed in the church of 
Rome ; they were only eablicly avowed and proclaimed by the 
Ecumenical Council, some two years since. Before this, it was 
the policy of Rome partly to®publish, and partly withhold, and at 
times to modify her claims. | Now she stands openly pledged to 
go the whole, as she has the opportunity, to the bitter end. 

‘Many have thought, indeed, that this was a most foolish and 
uncalled-for movement. Few Protestants, and not many of the 
professed Catholics, supposed it er for the Council to take 
such a step. 

But the writer, in an address prepared and delivered at the 
request of ‘“The Evangelical Ministers’ Association of Cincinnati,’’ 
took the ground, in view of the present position, civil and 
religious, of the different governments and nations of Christendom 

and of the crisis before the Papacy—and maintained it—that the 
- Council would pass the decree of Infallibility, and all legislation 
necessary to put the decree into effect. 

The truth is—as the writer clearly saw—the very life of Popery 
_ demanded it.. To stand still, was slow death; to go backward, 
speedy dissolution; to go forward, the only hopeful, but most 
audacious Vapoleonic policy. All this the Jesuits, the real power 
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of Rome, plainly saw, and that nothing remained to them but to 
put their foot down firmly upon this apparently most hazardous 
standpoint. For such was now the progress of the world toward 
universal civil and religious liberty, that the Papal church must 
soon and inevitably go down, or she must pass and boldly assert 
the tremendous claim, and fight the battle out on this line. 

And doubtless the crisis thus evoked is rapidly coming on. 
Papists, Rationalists, Infidels, and selfish, crafty politicians every- 
where, will soon all be found banded together and marching for- 
ward under the banner of the Infallible Pope against the Bible and 
true Christian liberty. And, on the other hand, the friends of 
the Bible and of freedom, civil and religious, will speedily be 
seen making common cause to meet and put down this huge con- 
spiracy against God’s Word and the world’s freedom. And the 
battle thus joined will be the greatest, the most obstinately con- 
tested and the most bloody that ever shook our globe. Our late 
protracted and sanguinary rebellion will be but a flea-bite in com- 
parison with it. But so sure as the ‘‘Lord God Omnipitent 
reigneth,’’ the victory for truth and freedom will be certain. And 
woe to those who, in the struggle of this great day of the world’s 
disenthralment, do not heartilycome up to ‘‘ che help of the Lord, 
the help of the Lord against the mighty. 

We may here briefly observe, that Bismarck, with his usual sa- 
gacity, clearly discerning that either the German Empire must be 
prostrated or the Jesuits be crushed, has boldly anticipated and 
met the issue. He has determined that the German people, and 
not Jesuitical plotters against the rights of nations, shall rule the 
German Empire. | 

And is it not a most inconsistent and infatuated course that 
some—we hope only a few—of our German fellow-citizens have 
met to protest against this enlightened, patriotic policy of Bis- 
marck, and the government and people in Fatherland? Owls are 
they amongst us, hooting against the upward flight of the Ameri- 
can eagle ! 

England, also, has been called in Parliament to awaken at this 
great crisis, and put into effect her laws against Jesuitical plottings. 
At one of the recent popular meetings in that country the Popish 
Archbishop Manning madea speech, in which he took the ground - 
that the Infallible Pope must be submitted to and sustained as the 
Lord of the whole earth, or all their governments must be pros- 
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trated. Their only refuge under heaven in this crisis, he main- 
tained, is in the bosom of the old man at Rome. What a melan- 
choly demonstration this, that no mere power of intellect, no ex- 
tent of human learning, can keep the possessor thereof from the 
shallowest dotings, who has been tempted to drink of the cup of 
Rome’s abominations! Not the Bible, not the God of the Bible, 
not an enlightened, virtuous people, made so by Bible training— 
not one, not all of these—is a sure and legitimate basis for civil 
government, and law and freedom ; but only the infallible bulls of 
the old man of the seven hills! It would, indeed, be difficult to 
hear more insane utterances from the cells of a lunatic asylum 
than are here put forth by a Romish Archbishop. Verily, he 
seems convinced that he can blot out all past history, and not only 
so, but arrest the world’s progress, and turn it back to the Papal 
- ignorance and despotism of the dark ages! 

A word more: It has been lately thought on both sides of the 
Atlantic—here and abroad—that the Jesuits now fleeing from 
awakened and alarmed Europe, will flock to our country. And is 
itso? Then what a loud and solemn call is this to the whole 
American people! We have already fought hard battles at the 
polls against the combined hosts of Romanists, Rationalists, Infi- 
dels, and selfish, cunning politicians, covertly combined to drive 
the Bible out of the common schools, and so deprive us of one 
great means of keeping up an enlightened, virtuous population— 
the only sure basis and protection, under God’s blessing, of civil 
and religious liberty! 

But what zow may we expect? Jesuitical plots to take the 
Bible from our families, from our pulpits, from our courts of jus- 
tice, and every mention of it or allusion to it in our laws and in- 
stitutions generally. And if we yield to this bold blasphemy— 
aye, if we do not everywhere and firmly and most determinedly 
resist all such wicked, Heaven-daring conspirators—we must spee- 
dily lose everything dear and sacred to us as a free, Christian Re- 
public, and be dragged down to the bottomless pit of Papal 
darkness, depravity and despotism. THE JESUIT is Rome !—Dr. 
Aydelottin Christian Press. 
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THE STAR SIRIUS. 


THE apparent orbit of Sirius, the ‘‘dog star,’’ to whose ascen- 
dancy the heat of the summer months and the prevalence of hy-. 
drophobia at this season have from time immemorial been 
attributed, is at present so near to that of the sun that the star 
is invisible to us. But, although absent from our nightly field of 
stellar observation, we are continually reminded by the thermom- 
eter and otherwise, of the supposed influence of this body; and 
a few considerations of its peculiarities will not, therefore, be out 
of place. 

Of the enormous distance of Sirius and other stars, no adequate 
conception can be formed ; but here statistics come to our aid. It 
has been demonstrated that, if our sun were removed to the dis- 
tance of the nearest so-called fixed star, it would assume the appa- 
rent size of a star of the second magnitude. But Sirius is many 
times as far from our earth as the nearest fixed star, and its im- 
mense separation may be formulated by stating, that it is1,37 5,000 
times the radius of the earth’s orbit away from our planet. This 
radius equals 92,400,000 miles; and the result of the calculation 
_ astounds us with its magnitude, and leads us to still further aston- 
-ishment at the distance of the multitudinous bodies of the nebula 
which, when congregated millions together, scarcely suffice, in 
some instances, to render the aggregation visible to the unaided 
eye. | 

Such is the enormous mass of the star Sirius, that it has fre- 
quently been supposed to be the centre of the universe, as far as 
‘our powers of research can reach. It is certainly possible that our 
whole solar system is revolving around this bright particular star, 
but its obviously increasing distance points out the deduction 
that the orbit of the system is an eccentric one, and that its cen-— 
tre is still traveling away from that part of the heavens with which 
we are familiar. Of the rate at which Sirius is leaving us behind, 
it is sufficient to give the results of the best astronomical observa- 
tion. Mr. Huggins, whose discoveries with the spectroscope 
have done much to make us familiar with the enormous powers of 
that invaluable instrument, has found by watching the hydrogen 
line given by this star, that its displacement equals r- -250 of an 
inch toward the end of the spectrum, and he deduces from this 
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fact, that the refrangibility of the light of Sirius is much dimin- 
_ ished, as the red are the least refrangible of all the colored rays, 
and this isa complete proof that Sirius is receding from the earth. 
Then the question arises, At what rate is this retrograde motion 
taking place? Computation from the spectrum gives it at about 
41% miles per second ; but at the time in question, the earth was, 
by its own revolution, receding from Sirius at the rate of 12 miles 
per second, and the motion of our whole solar system accounts 
for an additional 5 miles per second. This reduces Sirius’ retro- 
grade speed to about 24% miles per second. Further modifying 
this figure by the result of Sirius’ transverse motion, we arrive at 
29 miles per second, or 900,000,000 miles per year. 

What result does this enormous increase of distance have upon 
this star, so well known to usin the wintry heavens? Sirius is 
the fiery red Sothis of the Egyptians, and: Seneca described it as 
being redder than Mars. But in these days it shines with a per- 
fectly white light ; and it was so even in the days of the Danish 
astronomer Tycho Brahe. Its rapid recession is thus causing a 
constantly varying change in its color. Whether any further mu- 
tation in its aspect will take place during the lives of our now 
living observers, it would perhaps be presumptuous to predict; and 
as to what color it will next assume, we have no guide. At its 
present rate of travel, it will take 20,000 years to double its dis- 
tance and as it is nowa star of the first magnitude, almost an 
infinity of time must elapse before it is no longer accessible to the 
instruments of modern astronomers. | 

However, we must believe the effect of the ascendancy of the 
dog star to be a mere superstition. The concurrence of this event 
with the hot weather of summer, is a mere coincidence; and dogs. 
are affected by rabies and men by sunstroke, without regard to the 
position of Sirius in the heavens. Indeed, the so-called dog days, 
according to the almanac, are over before the star rises with the sun, 
and thus are twenty days too early to be justified by the theory 
that caused the ancients to describe them as the canzculars. There 
is no doubt, therefore, that the effects of summer heat will con- 
tinue long after the power of Sirius in our skies is considerably 
diminished ; and the dog days must certainly be considered as a 
curious tradition, only important so far as it throws light on the 
condition of learning among the ancients. 
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READING SERMONS. 


A corrsepondent of the New York Odserver, whom many will 
readily recognize as the worthy pastor of the Union Presbyterian 
church, Newburgh, N. Y., gives a good description of the clos- 
ing scenes in the late Free Church General Assembly, at Edin- 
burgh, Scotland. After all the business proceedings were com- 
pleted, the Moderator, the Rev. Dr. Charles Brown, ot Edin- 
burgh, rose and made aclosing address, in which he gave extended 
and appropriate counsels to the ministry, the ruling elders, and 
the general membership of the church. In his address to the 
ministry he dwelt, as his special subject, upon ‘‘the elements of 
power, and correspondingly of weakness in the pulpit.’’ Those 
upon which he particularly, and often with great force, laid the 
greatest stress, were, fist, Personal character; second, Pulpit 
prayer ; zhird, Right ends in view both in the preparation and 
delivery of sermons; fourth, a proper apprehension of the best 
ways and methods of securing these ends; jth, The having of 
special prayer before engaging in working, particularly on Satur- 
day evening, as a proper preparation for the services of Sabbath ; 
and, finally, A right and constant use of the great sword of the 
Spirit, the Word of God. 

Under the fourth of these heads, the Moderator ‘‘discussed the 
question of manuscript reading in the pulpit, and declared his be- 
lief, that if the pulpit of Scotland held its own among men in the 
future, it must, like the Senate and the bar, discard the written 
discourse in public. For forty years, he said, he had made pulpit 
preparation his ruling passion, and he had never read a sermon in 
his life.’’ 

This is strong testimony, and the simple and earnest words that. 
were spoken are worthy of serious consideration. Few men have 
obtained a closer hold upon their people, or exercised their office 
more to the public good than this venerable and faithful minister. © 
Yet with his church in the very heart of the city of Edinburgh, 
and his circumstances such as would always require the best of 
preaching, speaking, not reading, was always his practice, and be- 
yond any question formed, in his case, as he now urged it in the 
case of all his brethren, an important, perhaps in some respects, 
an essential element of the power of his pulpit. ‘‘SpEAK,’’ not 
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read, ‘‘the word at my mouth,” is the command of Him who 
gave the commission. | 

This subject is of great importance at this time in our own 
country. If there is danger, as Dr. Brown implies, in the Scot- 
tish pulpit losing, through the reading of sermons in the pulpit 
rather than speaking them, is there less danger of the pulpit suf- 
fering thus in this land? Specially, too, while this practice has 
been carried so far that, in some of the denominations, there is 
an increasing opposition to it; and while, ordinarily, the minister 
who can perform a preaching service without being trammeled 
with his rules and compelled to resort to almost all sorts of acts 
in trying to preach by reading, is far the most acceptable to the 
people and the most effective in his work, surely there ought not 
to be any tendency in our United Presbyterian church to it, or 
any countenancing of it. Our history and our standards as a 
church, in no sense encourage it. The Professors in our Theolo- 
gical Seminaries ought not to allow any student to use his notes 
or read his sermon in a Seminary exercise. Presbyteries should 
not permit a candidate for licensure or ordination to do it with- 
out visiting upon him their censures; and we are quite sure that 
if sessions and congregations were allowed to be heard in this 
matter, as we think they should be, there would be such a condem- 
nation of reading instead of preaching, as would make any young 
man feel that he would place his prospects in serious jeopardy if 
at any time he would even attempt to do it. 

Let every minister carefully read and study his subject, seeking 
by thorough preparation to have his heart and mind filled with it, 
and by prayer obtain help from God, and that man will, ordina- 
rily, preach by speaking, with far more interest and ease to him- 
self, with more acceptance and efficiency to the people, and we 
believe will be more well-pleasing unto God than he could have 
by any mere reading.—Chra. Instructor. 





. 


As the sword of the best-tempered metal is most flexible ; so the 
truly generous are most pliant and courteous in their behavior to 
their inferiors.—/uller. 


} 
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SWITZERLAND AND THE JESUITS. 


THE question whether Jesuitism shall be tolerated in Switzer- 
land, has been settled by the adoption in the Constitution of the 
of the Bund, of a new article, to the following effect : 

_** ARTICLE 65.—The Order of the Jesuits, and the societies 
connected with it, may not be revived in any part of Switzerland; 
and all action in the church or schools is forbidden to their mem- 
bers. Monasteries and convents may not be established or re- 
established.’’ 

Such is the response which Switzerland makes to the decrees of 
the Vatican Council. It is simply the defiance of peremptory ex- 
clusion. The temporary suppression of the Order of Jesuits, 
during the closing half of the last century, in different coun- 
tries of Europe, was provoked by their own turbulence, conspira- 
cies and indiscretions. Asa secret order, sworn to blind obedi- 
ence to a foreign power, they constitute a dangerous political 
element anywhere, but especially in a community where they can 
hope so to manipulate the materials around them as to embarrass 
the action of the State. 

So far as the Jesuit Order accepts and adopts that poliey of Pa- 
pal encyclicals, which declares war on the freedom of the press and 
popular education, it must be dealt with as a foe; and it cannot 
complain of the same intolerance which it shows to others, is 
meted out toitself. It challenges rebuke, reprobation, extermina- 
tion. It remains to be seen whether by new indiscretions it will 
provoke new expulsions, and learn to its cost that it cannot unfurl 
the black flag and still retain its place and rights in the Society to 
which that flag means political anarchy or dissolution.—Wew 
York Evangelist. 





THE Synod of the Reformed church of France adopted a reso- 
lution at its recent conventiou, approving of the complete separa- 
tlon of Church and State, and requesting the government to pre- 
pare all religious bodies of France for the separation whenever it 
deems necessary. 
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Grsinus College Lepertorp. 





A PLEA FOR A COLLEGE LIBRARY. 


THE following reasons for supplying Uysinus College witha 
suitable Library, are taken from a recent appeal published in our 
esteemed cotemporary, ‘‘ The Lutheran Odbserver,”’ in behalf of an 
institution in that church. The considerations urged, apply so 
well to our case, that we gladly appropriate them. It is hoped, 
that in addition to what was said in our last issue, they may have 
the desirable effect of stimulating our many friends to aid in 
speedily supplying the want. 3 
1. The number of students depends greatly upon it. The im- 
portance of libraries is being felt more and more. The colleges 
generally, and even institutions of a lower grade, as well as the 
different associations in our cities, have everywhere made such 
libraries accessible to their members. Men have come, conse- 
quently, to realize very generally their value, and they do not fail 
to appreciate their importance in the work of education. The 
most talented and industrious young men, the youth who make 
the best and most promising students, will always, other things 
being equal, choose as the place of their collegiate education the 
institution which has the best library. 

2. It is constantly becoming more important to the complete 
education of the student. The literature of the sciences is so 
rich, the books of a standard character written upon the different 
branches of the college course are so humerous, the new facts 
collected, and the methods and theories originated by the amazing 
Progress of some of.the most important and useful sciences add 
So many new publications, that nothing but a good public library 
can afford to the student all the books of reference which’ he 
should consult in the course of his studies. 

3. But it is of still greater importance to the college as a means 

of the increased qualifications of the professors, to meet the wants 


f 
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of the students. As the general competence of the teacher de- 
pends upon the extent of his scientific research, and consequently 
upon his having had access to all the books containing the results of 
the labors of those who have gone before-him in the walks of science, 
so does his special preparation to meet his. classes profitably, the 
spirit and power of his lectures, depend upon his having access 
to the latest works, and his thus keeping himself in sympathy 
with the advancing scientific mind in his department of instruc- 
tion. And, in like manner, the literary powers and attainments. 
of the students depend, in a great measure, upon their having ac- 
cess to a library containing the best literary productions of both 
ancient and modern history. It is especially important at this 
day, that the teachers and students ina Christian college should 
have access to the numerous and excellent works which have 
been called forth, and are constantly being called forth, 
in opposition to the prevalent abuse of the results of some 
of the sciences to the purposes of unbelief, in regard to the 
personal being of God, and the freedom and responsibility of man. 
This skepticism which throws doubt over the most precious truths of 
Christianity ; this rationalism which, in the name of science, 
denies the supernatural in Christianity, and all miraculous revela- 
tion of the character of God, and of His will in regard to our 
future destiny, and which is manifest in much of the popular 
literature and speaking of the day, has its source in an infidel 
philosophy, and it can be successfully met only by studying its 
source, and opposing to it the results of a Christian philosophy. 
How important that the student, while he is pursuing the natural 
sciences, should have access to the works of the great philosophi- 
cal and Christian thinkers, who are successfully engaged in show- 
ing that a correct and complete view of God and the universe 
forbid the inferences which ignore the personality of God, the 
moral nature of man, and his spiritual destiny; that such infer- 
ences as are drawn by an infidel philosophy from the results of the’ 
natural sciences, are an abuse of the laws of mind, and a perver- 
sion of the results of thesesciences. Indeed, though it bears more 
immediately upon the general interests of the church in collegiate 
education, we cannot refrain from asking,,in this connection ; and 
for our present purpose, your special attention to the peculiar 
importance of Christian colleges to the interests of the church 
and of evangelical Christianity at this time, and in this country. 
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The college is now almost the only way in which the church can 
share directly in the education of this country. Hitherto, edu- 
cation in both its higher‘and lower grades, has been left mainly in. 
the hands of the church, or at least has been conducted under the . 
auspices and influence of Christianity. But a complete seculari- 
zation of education has set in. The lower schools have passed. 
almost entirely into the hands of the State. And such are the 
relations of the State to the church, that the result, whether 
properly or improperly, is likely to be that education will be 
attempted to be conducted independently of Christianity; that all 
legal recognition of the Bible and of Christian instruction in the 
public schools will be abandoned, nay, perhaps even the exclu- 
sion of them will be successfully attempted. The Christian view 
of the world, a Christian philosophy of the results of science, the 
Christian spirit of education, is, as a matter of fact, being more 
and more excluded from the public schools. The church can 
influence the public education in the future, not as heretofore, by 
the introduction of the Bible, and the Christian text-books into 
common schools, but only by having the education of the 
superintendents and teachers of these schools, and of the other 
governing and educating minds of the country under her control. 
In other words, by sustaining colleges, and making them more 
and more attractive to all the youth of talent, thus gaining the 
training of the men who love knowledge, and who will wield the 
greatest power in moulding and influencing other minds. This is - 
the only, (and it is the most effectual), union of Christianity and 
State practicable in this country from this time forth. In view of 
this peculiar importance in the present day, of colleges to the 
cause of Christian education, and believing as we do, that the 
temporal well-being of men, as well as the salvation of their souls, 
depends upon the preservation and extension of Christianity in 
this country, let us endeavor to make our institutions equal to the 
claims of the great cause of the church and the country. 

We cannot, of course, expect at once to procure a library as 
large as those of many other colleges, but we can originate effects 
which will in due time result in the accomplishment of this object. 
If the beginning be once made, the work will be gradually carried 
forward. The library once in existence, will enlist students | 
Alumni, and other friends of the college, in constant efforts to 
increase it. This has been our delightful experience in the effort 
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to establish a cabinet. Once begun, it has been constantly 
increased, and has already become a very important and attractive 
feature of the institution. We hope the Synod will give this 
subject the attention which it deserves, and take some measures 
for bringing it favorably before the people, and that, in some 
way, collections will be taken in all the congregations of tie 
church, and an opportunity be given to every member of the | 
church, and every friend of Christian education, to contribute to 
the accomplishment of this desirable object. 





‘THE STUDENT’S GREEK GRAMMAR.” 


Jupcinc from the remarks frequently made on text-books by 
teachers of all grades, we are forced to conclude that no text-book 
can be prepared to merit the esteem of all who use it; that a good 
text-book is a very rare article, and a perfect one much next to 
impossible. If Horace had sufficient reason to satirize the Latin 
poets of his day, because they became insane in their eagerness to 
write verse, we have a greater reason to think that the book- 
makers of our day have become mad, and that neither ancient nor 
modern hellebore can cure their insanity. 

It is a difficult matter to select text-books, not because there are 
so few, but because they are so multitudinous. Occasionally oneis | 
published that is adapted to the wants of our age. Curtins’ Greek 
Grammar is one of this kind. He hit upon a rare combination of 
good qualities, which are: skillful teaching and thorough scholar- 
ship. A good Greek Grammar is one that best teaches the student’ 
how to learn the Greek language. For most of the innovations 
which this grammar contains, the best reasons can be given. The 
development of the science of language has rightly called for 
changes in our old text-books. This science has been so com- 
pletely reformed since the beginning of the present century, that 
it is préeminently styled a modern science. The philosophical 
inquiries of William von Humboldt, and the historical investiga- 
tions of Francis Bobb and Jacob Grimm, prepared the way fora 
different method of treating language in general. Before the 
«¢ Comparative Grammar in its bearing on the early Civilization 
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of the Eastern Nations,’’ gained the prize at Oxford for the Angli- 
czied Max Miiller; and before Professor Whitney, the Sanscrit 
scholar of America, began coolly to break a lance with the present 
representative of British linguistic scholarship, Dr. George Cur- 
tius had laid the foundation for his grammar, which was first 
published in 1852, and was so favorably received in Germany, 
that in 1859 a fourth edition was called for. | 

No benefit of this, the best representative of the present ad- 
vanced state of Greek scholarship could be secured, except by 
those masters of the German language, before the Greek Grammar 
of Professor Hadley appeared in 1860, who followed Curtins, in 
the system of declension and the classification of the verb, and 
made great improvements in other respects, particularly in the 
analysis of the verb, and in pointing out the dialects of Homer, 
Pindar, Herodotus and Theocritus. 

In 1862 a translation was made from the fifth edition of the 
original work, with the sanction of the author. Since that time 
its true merit has been more generally known. Prof. Goodwin, in 
his preface to his Greek Grammar says, ‘‘ In preparing this work, 
I have availed myself freely of the labors of my predecessors. 
Most of the work of collecting facts has been done so well, that 
originality is now impossible, exceptin combining and condensing. 
I am especially indebted to the grammars of Hadley and Sopho- 
cles, and to the German works of Kriiger and Madvig. The 
division of verbs into nine classes, is that of G. Curtius, as im- 
proved by Hadley, and published in his grammar in 1860. Here, 
and in many other cases, I am greatly indebted to the kindness of 
Professor Hadley, for permission to use kis valuable material.’’ 
I may here,add in the language of another, ‘‘ That by the death of 
Professor Hadley, the country has lost its most complete and 
finished scholar.’’ 

Curtius’s Greek Grammar is now published by the Harpers, 
who, in their advertisement, presume that American students 
know nothing of its principles, because it was not previously pub- 
lished in America. They, no doubt, unwittingly, will deceive 
many who send for the book, not finding altogether what they 
sought, yet securing an exceedingly valuable work. 

Curtius’s A Declension, and O Declension, are fartmore scientific 
and convenient than the old forms of the First and Second Declen- 
sion; for the name full of meaning gives us the information 
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and facilitates our study. The A Declension comprehends 
words whose stems end either in @ or in a, having become 7. 
This declension of the Greek language corresponds both 
to the A, or first, and to the E, or fifth Declension of the Latin 
language, and contains only masculines and feminines. 

The O Declension comprises words whose stems end in 2, 
together with a few words whose stems end in ». It answers. 
to the v, or second declaration in Latin, and is the com- 
plement of the a declension in regard to gender ;: for it contains 
masculines and neuters, but only few feminines. ‘These two are 
called the vowel declension, or the first principal declension. 
That which is generally called the third declension, is calléd the 
consonant declension, or second principal declension. It com- 
prehends all stems which end in consonants, the soft vowels, 
and »v, or dipthongs, and a small number of stems in 0, (Nom. 
w), and which are accordingly divided into threeclasses with 
different subdivisions. 

His expressions, s/rong and weak, employed to distinguish the 
two aorists and perfects, are, perhaps, more convenient than 
scientific. The old designations, first and second aorist, are un- 
satisfactory. The first ought to be the second, and the second the 
first; for that which is generally called the second, is found in 
the old and shortened root of the verb, which in time precedes 
all other forms; and that which is called the first, is formed by an 
external syllabic addition. 

Our author follows neither of these views, but calls the first 
aorist the ‘‘ weak aorist,’’ the second aorist, the ‘‘ strong aorist.’’ 
The student learns that the one springing directly from the root, 
is the strong aorist, and the lengthened one, is the weak avrist. 
In divisions of this kind, we have not yet attained to perfection ; 
and in English grammar we meet with the same difficulty. Our 
past potential is convenient rather than philosophical; for all 
combinations of might, could, would and should, with a verb, are 
classified in the past tense, which sometimes refer to present, 
sometimes to past, and sometimes to future time. 

It is better to call the second perfect, the strong perfect, than 
to call it the ‘‘ perfect middle,’’ as it is called in some old gram- 
mars. The ‘‘strong perfect’ is formed directly from the stem. 

The verbs are divided into classes according to the characteris- 
tic, viz: First class, pure verbs; second class, verbs whose terms 
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end in a mute, in which the present forms have a dipthong, or a. 
long vowel ; third class, T verbs ; fourth class, I verbs, in which 
the present stem adds « to the verbal stem; second principal 
conjugation, or verbs in ,. consisting of two classes; fifth, or 
nasal class ; sixth class, or inchoative verbs; seventh, or E class; 
and eighth, or mixed class. 

The syntax is good; the formation of words is excellent, and 
throughout the whole book, the fine print contains valuable infor- 
mation. The best way to teach this grammar, is to make selec- : 
tions suitable to the student’s advancement. The author in his. ° 
preface says: ‘‘ It may be remarked in general, that the first busi- 
ness everywhere, is that of memory; and only when actual forms, | 
with the aid of paradigms, have been committed to memory— 
analysis may be added. First knowledge, then understand- 
ing ; this ought to be the leading principle. Memory canneither 
accurately grasp the great variety of Greek forms, nor retain them, 
unless it be supported by an analyzing and combining intelli- 
gence, which furnishes, as it were, the hooks and cement to 
strengthen that which has been learned, and permanently to im- 
press it upon the mind. | Ww. 





COLLEGE ITEMS. 


THE Schaff. Literary Society will celebrate its first anniversary 
on Thursday evening, December 19th, 1872, in Ursinus chapel. 
This society, although organized not more than a year ago, has 
enjoyed considerable prosperity. It is young, but vigorous; and 
the members are anticipating, with pleasure, its first public ex- 
hibition. 

The order of exercises is as follows: Music, prayer; Salutatory, 
J. W. Gilland, Shady Grove, Pa.; Oration, The Unity of Soci- 
ety, C. H. Coon, Waynesboro, Pa. ; Oration, Moral Courage, J. 
H. Shuford, Newton, N. C.; German Oration, Die Troste der 
Religion, M. H. Groh, Myerstown, Pa. ; Oration, Silent Influ- 
ence, J. A. Strassburger, Schwenksville, Pa.; Schaff Oratoin, 
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Papal Infallibility, H. T.Spangler, Myerstown, Pa. ; Benediction, 
Rev. J. H. A. Bomberger, D.D. 

The exercises will be interspersed with music furnished by Ursi- 
nus Orchestra. S. 


THE number of students for the current fe term, is 80. This 
includes forty-eight boarders and sixteen students, counted as day 
pupils, but who come distances varying from three to twelve 
miles; those more distant, by’railroad. There are more permanent 
studenis than have ever before been connected with the institution. 
Quite a number who still regard themselves as members of the 
‘school, are absent at present,.teaching, and expect to return in 
January or April. Zhirty of the uumber are pursuing their 
studies with reference to the Gospel ministry in the Reformed 
church, and give promise of making sufficient workers, after a 
thorough course of preparation. Such facts yield great encour- 
agement to the friends of Ursinus College, and show its claims to 
hearty and liberal patronage. 


| THE next term (Winter term), will open on Monday, January 
6th, 1873. See advertisement in this number of the Monthly. 


EDUCATIONALLY, it is one of the primary aims of the Faculty to 
make thorough scholars. No effort is spared to have the pupils and 
students uaderstand what is taught. This is done on the only 
sound and proper principle—that it is better for a young man to 
know things than merely to have masses of facts or rules stored in 
his memory. Scholarship is estimated not so much by the readi- 
ness with which any one may recite ‘‘by the book,”’’ as by evi- 
dence given of a mastery of the subject. The public hours are 
occupied less with hearing recitations than with giving instruction. 
And many of the students who may have thought themselves ready ~ 
to repeat, unhesitatingly, what their text-book said in answer to 
some question put, will confess that he found himself brought up 
to an unexpected Aa/t by the professor’s: Why? or What does 
that mean ? 

This is stated so explicitly in response to the special inquiry of 
a friend, on this point, who has been naturally dissatisfied with 
the superficial and hasty method sometimes pursued. 
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EDITOR’S DESK. 


- The fifth year of the Reformed Church Monthly closes with the presen 
number. ‘That it has not been engaged in an aimless or futile undertaking, is 
proven by many facts. From the start it has received numerous warm assur- 
ances of favor, and interest from friends who approved of its voluntary efforts 
to vindicate the faith and principles of the Reformed church, and to maintain 
them: against the subversive and revolutionary schemes of the new Order the- 
ology. Among these friends have been, and are, some of the most respected, 
intelligent and devoutly active and successful pastors, elders and members of 
the Reformed church. They have not been disturbed or shaken by the pitiful 
attempts of Dr. Fisher and his “* Messenger,” (if it can be considered /zs in any 
manly sense), to decry the A/onthly and bring odium upon it, as an “ wnauthor- 
ized publication.”? They have felt and said, that it had as much authority, in a 
literal sense, as the Messenger or Mercersburg Review, and more in a moral and 
truly Reformed ecclesiastical sense. , 

That the labors of the AfZonthly have accomplished something, is evident from 
several facts. The fierce assau/¢s made upon it from time to time, proves that it 
has been felt. Comparatively limited as its circulation, as a Monthly in pamphlet 
form, and necessarily of a less popular character than a weekly, has been, 
(though it is double that of the Mercersburg Review), it still has been (reluct- 
antly, and angrily, of course), accredited with doing a “vast amount of mis- 
chief” to the cause of ritualistic theology. 

Attempts made to destroy the AZonzhly, so far as this could be done by formal 
or official action, afford another proof of its power. And considering the posi- 
tion and purposes of the party making these attempts, they also prove how much 
power they attribute to our periodical. Men do not form conspiracies to crush 
a moth, or engage in secret schemes of assassination against a beetle, 

It has been the encouraging experience of the A/on¢hly, furthermore, during 
the five years of its labors, to see the cause of the ritualistic Puseyite innovation 
in the Reformed church failing, whilst interest in the old faith and principles of 
the church has been revived, and zeal for their maintenance intensified. It is 
less possible for the bold and presumptuous measures of New-Orderism to pre- 
vail now in the church at large, than it was five yearsago. Its advocates feel 
this, and whilst some are growing desperate, others suggest a compromise / 

Another year. Thus encouraged, it is felt that for these, as well as other 
reasons, the AZonthly must be continued. Its plan and principles will be those . 
hitherto maintained, and especially as pursued and illustrated during the 
present year. The Repertory Department may be enlarged, and fresh interest 
added to it, thus making the publication still more a medium for the exhibition 
of our college life. : 

In order that our sphere of usefulness may be widened, the active céopera- 
tion of friends is earnestly solicited. By a little united effort on their part, our 
list of subscribers might be greatly increased. We are not in a condition, for 
want of time, to make arrangements to offer premium inducements. The best 
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«compensation we can pledge, is the good which may be done by enlarging the 
circulation of the Aonthly. It does not cost the church $2000 a year, or more, 
to be made up by special methods and from other sources. 

Let our friends, therefore, “lay to” in good earnest, and cheer the Monthly 
by a xew year remembrance in the form of a few hundred additional subscribers. 
It is one of the cheapest publications of the kind, (giving this year nearly 700 
pages for $2, or $1.75 to clubs of 6 or more), and its contents will compare 
favorably with any other, both for character and variety. 

‘Without pretending to go into premium arrangements to any extent, we will 
still offer the following inducements to some special effort. 

For $3 cash, new subscribers, we will send a copy of the Monthly and “The 
Christian World? for 1873. . 

For $8 cash, new subscribers, we will send the Monthly, and the splendidly 
Lllustrated Christian Weekly, published by the American Tract Society, for one 
year from January 1, 1873. 

four splendid Chromos for every subscriber. Arrangements have also been 
made by which we can offer a year’s subscription to the New York Christian 
at Work and Eclectic Weekly, with their four magnificent chromos: ‘Good 
Morning,” “Carlos in Mischief,” “Spring Flowers,” and “Summer Flowers,” 
together with our own journal (new subscriber) for $4.50. 

As the chromos alone are worth from $10.00 to $15.00, and as the New 
York publication is in every way first-class, it presents an unusual opportunity to 
our subscribers. The chromos are made by Prang and other celebrated artists, 
and will be forwarded promptly by mail prepaid. 

Should any subscriber desire only the two first-named chromos, they will be 
sent with the two publications for $3.75. 

To any one sending 3 new subscribers, and $6 cash, we will send “ Zhe Chris- 
tian World,” or “Lllustrated Christian Weekly,” for one one year free ; or both 
for 5 new subscribers and $1o. 

For 3 new subscribers, and $7 cash, we will send the Christian at Work and 
two chromos. 

And for 5 new subscribers, and $11 cash, the CQhrtstian at Work for 1873 and 
the four chromos. 

And finally, for 10 new subscribers, and $20 cash, we will send all three 
_ ypublications for 1873 and the four chromos gratis. 

In this way those who already take the Monthly can at a cheap rate secure 
for themselves either of the publications offered, with the chromos, and at the 
same time promote the circulation of the Monzhly. 


A slight mistake is made by a brother, not in sympathy with the Monzhly, in 
- weference 3 the matter of Compulsory Assessments by the Classis for benevolent 
objects. We charged it upon Nevinism, as an objectionable and unconstitu- 
tional oes of the way its friends try to raise funds for their cause. Bro- 
ther L., of M., takes us to task for injustice in the case, to Nevinism, and says 
that the same thing is done in his region by Classis, which are not Nevinite. 
In proof of his complaint, he referred us to the Christian World of October 31, 
and November. Thinking that possibly the Classis there named, might have 
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fallen into the error of committing the same offence, we quickly turned to the 
numbers of the Christian World named. But there we find brother L. was-not 
right in affirming that the Miami and Illinois Classis, in saying that they did 
what we had denounced; and also, that he did not read our declarations with 
due care. The matter referred to in the World, concerns only contingent ex- 
penses. These we were all along careful to except. They are indispensable to 
the maintenance of the Classis, &c., as judicatories, and must be sustained by 
peremptory assessments. What we complain of and condemn, is clearly stated 
to be, enforced assessments for denevolent objects. If our good brother L. will 
look again, he will find it so; and with that, find that we are not inconsistent 
in the case. But it does seem hard to make fastors, who are opposed to Nevin- 
ism, raise money to pay the traveling expenses of Nevinite professors, (not 
pastors), to Synods, there to twist cords for.the backs of such pastors. 


No Slight Contradiction. An esteemed aged ministerial brother, one of our 
most learned and faithful pastors, in a recent cheering letter, full of encouraging 
counsel which we heartily appreciate, sends us the following specimens of the 
incompatible contradictions into which a Synod enjoying the combined wisdom 
of a large number of thoroughly trained Mercersburg theologians, and of the 
sage and circumspect Dr. Fisher may sometimes fall. “The illustration is given 
in the same form of parallel, or contrasted columns, which our venerable brother 
employs. i 


Action of the Martinsburg Synod 
with reference to a proposed semi- 


centennial celebration of the founding 


of the Theological Seminary : 
«Whereas, The present divided con- 
dition of the church is unfortunately 
such as to make it impossible to enlist 
the general interest of its membership in 
all sections, your committee deem it 
advisable not to recommend, &c., &c. 


Declaration of the same Synod as 
made in the report on the State of 
Religion : 

“A pleasing feature that presents 
itself in the reports is, the unity of 
doctrinal sentiment which prevails with 
but slight exception through the bounds 
of this Synod. Our late doctrinal con- 
flict is virtually past, so far as this 
Synod is concerned; and we have se¢- 
tled down in the unity of one faith,” & ct. 


This is almost matched by some of the harmonies of Nevinism which have 
been heretofore “set to music’? in the Monthly and elsewhere. Take the fol- 


lowing chime for instance: 

“The Romish church has always de- 
lighted in (formal) arrangements and 
services, animated with the same fadse 
spirit. In her penitential system, pains 
have been taken to produce effect by 
means of posture and dress, till in the 
‘end, amid the solemn mummery, DO 
room has been left at all for genuine 
piety.”,—(Dr. Nevin in 1844.) 


«« Where the sense of the Liturgical 
prevails * * * there must be gestures 
and postures significant of what faith in 
the service means,”’ 

«Let it be considered a part of re- 
ligion to do bodily reverence, in all 
proper ways, Zo the sacramental holt- 
ness which is felt to inhabit the house 
of God. Let all faces in time of prayer 
be turned toward the altar. Let there 
be risings and bowings,’ &c. (Dr. 
Nevin in 1862.) 
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BOOK NOTICES. 


From Claxton & Co., 821 Market street, Philadelphia.—‘‘Ag- 
lish Literature, considered as an interpreter -of English history.”’ By Henry 
Coppee, L.L.D., President of the Lehigh University. 

The design and plan of this volume merit warm commendation, and Presi- 
dent Coppee has performed the task he has undertaken with considerable abil- 
ity. Asa manual of eS EM in the department of Belles Lettres, the work. 
will be found a valuable text-book, supplying a generally felt want. (See 
Claxton & Co’s new advertisement. ) 


From Scribner, Armstrong & Co., 654 Broadway, New York. 

“ Within and Without.’ By George MacDonald, L.L.D. Price $1.50. 

This thrilling story in verse, by the author of “Cumbermede,” and “Annals 
of a Quiet Neighborhood,” deals in a graphic manner with the deepest human 
passion. Whilst it cannot fail to interest, if not even greatly move every reader, 
each one will estimate the story according to his own moral and religious 
standard. 


From the American Tract Society, 150 Nassau street, New 
York—1408 Chestnut street, Philadelphia. 

“The House of God.’ By Rev. W. W. Everts, D.D.—With designs and. 
estimates for building churches. 

This volume has pleased us less than any of the numerous and invaluable 
publications of the American Tract Society. The first part seems to us to come 
short of the theme, contemplated from an evangelical position, and the other 
part, containing plans for church edifices, appears to take for granted that all 
Protestantism is being Puseyised. Instead of giving encouragement to the 
modern tendency to imitate models set by “fashionable Christians of good 
society,”’ in the style of church architecture, that tendency should rather be dis- 
countenanced and its evils rebuked. We have no liking for the horns of the 
beast, even though they be gilded. 


From the Industrial League, 406 Walnut street, Philadelphia. 

A number of important volumes bearing upon the great industrial questions 
of the day, and political economy in general, have been received as a contribu- 
tion to our college library. The donation is thankfully appreciated. Among 
the volumes thus received we are glad to acknowledge that on “The Unity of 
Law,” by H. C. Carey, esq., L.L.D. Few men are as well qualified as Dr. 
Carey to treat so interesting and important a subject, and we expect much 
pleasure and profit from the perusal of his treatise, as soon as other duties will’ 
allow us sufficient quiet leisure for the agreeable task. Published by H. C. 
Baird, 406 Walnut street. 


J. Kohler, No. 202 North 4th street, Philadelphia, has pub- 
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lished a new edition of Zafe?'s German-English and English-German pocket 
dictionary, which will be found very convenient and useful. : 
4 Chromos, “Carloin Mischief,” “Good Morning,” “Spring Flowers,” and 
«Summer Flowers,” with the Zclectic Weeklyand Weekly Christian at Work 
(consolidated), for $3.50. These chromos are about the size of ““Wide Awake 
and Fast Asleep.” Subscribers furnished at once with their chromos. Agents 
can make better terms with us than with any other publishers. Address H. W. 
Adams, 27 Beekman street, New York. 





MONTHLY SUMMARY. 


REFORMED (GERMAN) CHURCH.—JZinisterial Changes. Rev S. Miller from 
Pottsville to Philadelphia. : 

REv. A. G. DOLE, from Shippensburg to Huntingdon, Pa. 

Rey. D. K. FULCASON was installed as Pastor of the Sycamore charge. 

Rev. ELi KELLER, from Bellevue, O., to.Canal, Winchester, O. 

Rey. A. HENRY, to Kingstown, Ross Co., O. 


ADDITIONS. ew Holland charge.—-(Rey. D. W. Gerhard), 19 by confirmation, 
1 by certificate, and 2 from the Roman Catholic Church; but itis not stated how. 
Manor congregation, Rev. Dr. Hacke’s charge, Westmoreland Co., Pa., 36. 
Kittanning charge, Rev. L. B. Leasure, 2. Sycamore charge, Ullinois, Rev. 
D. K. Fulcason, Pastor. By confirmation, 5, by Baptism 2. Mew Madison, Rev. 
John S. Gough, Pastor, 7. Rev. J. Naille’s charge, Wells Co., Ind., 17. 
Springfield, O., Rev. H. Bair, Pastor, 3; and 1oto St. John’s, same charge. 


AT a special meeting of the consistory of the Reformed congregation, Ship- 
pensburg, Pa., October 20th, 1872, the following preamble and resolutions were 
wnaciioou a adopted: 

WHEREAS, our beloved pastor, Rev. A. G. Dole, feels eetenied by the 
leadings of an all-wise Providence, to sever his pastoral relation with us, and to 
remove to another field of labor; therefore, 

Resolved, That whilst we deeply regret the circumstances which, in his opinion, 
render such a separation necessary, yet if, in his judgment an overruling 
Providence so directs, it is our duty to humbly and reverently submit. 

Resolved, That, in so doing, we bear testimony to his earnest and faithful de- 
yotion to the Master’s cause, in endeavoring to upbuild His kingdom, and to 
win souls to Christ during his stay in our midst. 

Resolved, That we also hereby tender our sincere thanks to his daughters, for 
their invaluable services so faithfully rendered to the congregation and Sunday- 
school, in conducting our song's of praise and devotion. 

Resolved, That we cordially and prayerfully recommend him and his beloved 
family, to the Christian sympathy and love of the Reformed congregations of 
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the Huntingdon charge, with the prayer that they may be abundantly blessed 
in their labors among said people. 
Shippensburg, Oct. 24th, 1872. S/R. PAcuE, Sec’y. 


CHURCH DEDICATIONS.—The tgth and 20th of October were days of more 
than ordinary interest to the people of St. John’s Reformed and Lutheran church— 
one of the number composing the charge, of which the Rev. S. Sweitzer is pas- 
tor in Lancaster county. They had recently erected a new house of worship 
occupying the site of an old building which, known as Centre Church, had for 
many years been their worshipping place. ‘These days had been set apart for 
the purpose of dedicating their new house to the worship of the Triune God. 

The services on this occasion commenced on Saturday morning, when the 
Lutheran brethren held a vervice in the German language. At an English ser- 
vice in the afternoon of the same day, the writer addresed a very large and atten“ 
tive audience, on Isaiah 2: 3. 

Sunday, however, was the time appointed for the formal act of dedication. 
Many hearts were held in anxious suspense lest this day should prove unfavora- 
ble for the consecratory services proper. But all their fears were removed when 
next morning the sun, rising in full glory, promised a bright and lovely day. 
At an early hour crowds might be seen assembling from far and near to witness 
(not to join in!) thé solemn services of the holy day. The act of consecration 
was performed by the pastors of the church, after which a sermon was preached 
in the German lunguage, by Mr. M. L. Fritch, of Ursinus College. At the same 
- time an English service was held in the basement hall. In the afternoon the 
Rev. J. W. Steinmetz, of Danville, Pa., preached again. | 

The different services connected with this occasion were largely attended. 
It had never been our- privilege previously to witness so many people assembled 
on similar occasion, and for the same purpose. Only about one-half of the per- 
sons present could give admittance into the spacious building. 

In our intercourse with Bro. Sweitzer’s people, we were gratified to learn that 
_ his pastorate among them has met with encouraging success, and that his labors 


are highly appreciated. 
’ SENIOR. 


On October 6th a union Reformed and Lutheran church was dedicated at 
Conyngham, Pa. The Pastors, Rev. J. M. Clemens (Ref.,) and Rev.S. S. 
Klein (Lutheran), were assisted by several clergymen from a distance. The 
building is 48 by 60 feet, Gothic style, with a comfortable basement, and, most 
confortable of all, without debt. Cost $6,500. 

On the same day a new church at Centreville, Somerset charge, Rev. A. E. 
‘Truxal, Pastor, Who was assisted at the service by Rev. Dr. E. E. Higbee and 
others. Dimensions 35 by 52 feet, with a pulpit recess, and a tower and spire 
110 feet high, Gothic style. Cost $7000. | 

St. John’s church, Elliottsburg, Perry co. Landisburg charge, Rev. L. D. 
Steckel, Pastor, was dedicated about a month ago, the Rev. F. S. Lindaman, of 
Blain, Rev. H. Mosser of Paradise charge, and Rev. Dr. E. V. Gerhart, of Lan- 
caster, assisting the Pastor. The building is3 by 52, and said to be peculiarly 
attractive. : 7 
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On October 27, a ‘remodeled church at Jefferson, Md. Rev. S. S. Miller, 
Pastor, who was assisted on the occasion by the Rev. F. A. Rupley, of Middle- 
town, Md., Rev. E. R. Eschbach, of Baltimore, and Rev. G. L. Stahley, of 
Tyrconnel. The cost of the improvements was aBout $4000. 

The new Reformed church in Higginsport, Ohio, Rev. W. Stechow, Pastor, 
was dedicated on Oct. 20th. The Rev. O. J. Accola, of Dayton, assisted at the 
interesting services. : 

The corner-stone of a new church was laid on Sept. 2st, seven miles east of 
Salisbury, N. C., in Rev. P. M. Trexler’s charge. 


ItemM.—The fourth General Synod of the Reformed church, convened in 
the First Reformed church of Cincinnati, on Wednesday evening, Novem- 
ber 27. The opening sermon was preached by Rey. Dr. Everhart, President of 
- the last General Synod. His text was de¢s 15. The number of delegates in 
attendance at the opening was 176. After completing the roll, the Synod was 
organized by the election of Prof. J. H. Kline as President, and Prof. J. 
H. Good, Geo. B. and Rev. Russell, as Vice Presidents. The Rev. J. H. Reiter, 
of Miamisburg, isthe stated clerk. The delegates seem fully to realize the great 
responsibility resting upon them in view of the vitally important matters which 
will claim the attention of this Synod. : 


THE Philadelphia Cgtholic Standard remarks that “Gen. Sherman says there 
is a growing favor toward the Catholic church among the officers of the army.” 
So much the worse for the “ officers of the army,’’ if the assertion, either of 
Sherman or the Standard be true. But we do not believe it of the officers, nor 
do we believe the General ever said so. » Popery is the greatest reactionary force 
now inthe civilized world’ It continually conspires against the Juarez pro- 
gressive measures in Mexico, and the advanced people there are throwing it off. 
It is the chief embarrassment of every South-American republic, and keeps those 
struggling States in perpetual turmoil and revolution. It conspires with the 
Carlists, in Spain, against the liberal policy of Amadeus and the Republicans. 
It opposes the unification of Italy, and would nullify the emancipation of the Ro- 
man people. It is the chief embarrassment of Austria and the German Empire. 
It would restore Napoleon, or the Bourbon Henry V,in France. It ruins Ire- 
land, and makes the greatest trouble of the British Government. Itis not only 
the ecclesiastical, but the social and political nuisance of the United States; giv- 
ing us all our Fenian troubles and expenses; sustaining our Tweeds and other* 
demagogues ; making nearly all our mobs, and filling our prisons and pauper 
hhouses.— Presbyterian. 


TWENTY-ONE Congregational churches of Boston contributed $40,533.05 to 
the Amercan Board, according to the acknowledgments in the July Wisstonary 
Herald. The largest contribution was from the Old South, viz: $9,826.99; the 
next largest was $5,083.55 by the Central; and the next from Park street, 
$4,585.33. Shawmut ranks next, with $791.25. In each case a liberal contribu- 
tion is included from the Woman Board of the respective churches. 


e 
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_ We read the following in the Vew York Tablet 

“ But happily for us poor Papists, the Presbyterian has no authority but his 
own totally depraved reason and will for rejecting Catholic dogma or the teach- 
ings of the church, which is.decidedly insufficient. The Presbyterian has no 
standing in court, for he does not claim infallibility, but admits that he is falli- 
ble and therefore may both deceive and be deceived. We cannot listen to him 
against the church.” 

It is consoling to be assured, even at this late. day, that mortal man has no 
standing, because he is fallible; although the assurance is given by a mortal 
man himself. Of course, it ees no difference that this last man represents 
another mortal man, whom he declares to be .nfallible: for in nothing are men 
so consistent as in their inconsistencies. 


THE corner-stone of the new building for the Academy of Natural Sciences, 
was laid on the 30th Oct., with appropriate ceremonies. A meeting was held 
on the grounds, the weather was fine, and the attendance large. Addresses 
were made by Rev. Dr. Beadle, Prof. Meigs and Prof. Wood, after which the 
corner-stone was laid by Mr. Ruschenberger, “in the name of Science and of 
Improvement in Knowledge.” 

The exercises were concluded by a prayer for Divine blessing on the under- 
taking, offered by Rev. G. D. Boardman, D.D. 

The Academy now possesses more than 6000 minerals, 700 rocks, 65,500 
fossils, 70,000 species of plants, 1000 species of zoophytes, 2000 species of crus- 
taceans, 500 species of myriapods and arachnidans, 25,000 species of insects, 
20,000 species of shell-bearing mollusks, 2000 species of fishes, 800 species of 
reptiles, 21,000 birds, with the nests of 200 and the eggs of 1 500 species, 1000 
mammals, and nearly goo skeletons and pieces of osteology. Most of the 
species are represented by four or five specimens, so that including the 
archeological and ethnological cabinets, space is required now for the arrange- 
ment of not less than 400,000 objects, besides the library of more than 22,000 
volumes. : : | 

THE Propaganda, or Society for the Propagation of the Faith, which has its 
headquarters at Rome, received in the year 1871 a little more than one million 
of dollars. Only fifty-five thousand dollars of this sum was collected outside of 
Europe. We are surprised to find that more was expended in Asia than in any 
other part of the world, nearly one-half of the whole sum collected having been 
spent on that continent. One hundred and eighty-seven thousand dollars came 
to America, but this does not at all indicate the amount spent by Rome in the 
extension of the church in this country. The real estate which is purchased 
every year would far exceed thissum. From her own people in this land 
she gathers vast sums of money, which she expends in founding churches, 
colleges, convents and schools, in every city and town in the States and Terri- 
tories. Her rural parishes are few in number. 


THE Mormons.—It will be remembered by some, that fifteen or twenty years 
ago a large company of emigrants on their way to California, were murdered 
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in the territory of Utah, with the exception of the young children. When this 
terrible massacre was discovered, the Mormons set afloat the story, that they 
perished by the hands of the Indians; but later circumstantial evidence appeared 
to show, that they were murdered in cold blood by the Mormons themselves, in 
revenge for previous outrages perpetrated upon the latter in Illinois and 
Missouri. This suspicion seems to be confirmed by an affidavit which appears 
in the New York 7ribune, of the 14th ult., sworn by Bishop Philip K. Smith, 
of the Mormon church, one of the least guilty, according to his own statement, 
of those engaged in the affair. He deposes that the Mormon militia attacked - 
the emigrants, under orders from the Mormon authorities, and after a fight of 
several days without result, a flag of truce was sent, offering them protection if 
they would lay down their arms. On complying with the terms, the entire 
company, with the exception of the young children, were butchered by their 
captors. This affidavit is made before the Clerk of the Seventh Judicial District 
of the State of Nevada, the deponent swearing to his belief that he would be 
assassinated if he should attempt to make it before any court in Utah. 


ReELiIcious LipERTY IN RussiA.—A year ago the Evangelical Alliance was 
moved to interpose in behalf of the persecuted Lutherans, in the Baltic piv- 
vinces, whose rights of conscience had been ignored and violated, and wh :e 
personal liberties and immunities had been outraged by the hierarchy of tue 
Greek church. A deputation composed of eminent men of various nationali- 
ties and religious faiths, went to Russia to present to the Czar their earnest 
yemonstrance against this infringement of religious liberty, so contrary to thé 
spirit of the age. At that time they were politely told that Russia could manage 
her own internal affairs, without foreign dictation. ‘Some success seems, how- 
ever, to have followed their effort, for the English council of the Evangelicay 
Alliance have now addressed his Imperial Majesty another memorial, express- 
ing their warmest gratitude for his compliance with their appeal. They thank 
him that, through his gracious and direct interference, persecution has been 
stopped, that criminal proceedings against the Lutherans have ceased, and that 
thousands who had been compelled to join the Greek church, have been per, 
mitted to return to the Protestant faith and worship. 


THE arrangements for the meeting of the Evangelical Alliance in New York 
in 1373, have been satisfactorily completed. This meeting was to have been 
held in 1871, but the arrangements for it were interrupted and the meeting 
itself obliged to be postponed in consequence of the war between Germany and 
France. The Rev. Dr. Schaff, who has been for some time in Europe perfect- 
sng the arrangements, has met committees of the Alliance in Paris, Berlin, 
Neufchatel, Basle, Bonn, and other places, and has received cordial encourage 
ment and céoperation. Distinguished men of different conturies have promised 
to be present, to read papers on the great practical questions of the day. From 
a statement of Gavazzi, in his farewell lecture, it appears that the Old 
Catholics have been invited to participate in the meeting. This fact 
does not appear to us to justify his purpose not to attend the Alliance. It is only 
a conference, not a church organization, and a Protestant might consistently 
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attend the meeting while entering a public protest against the breadth of the 


invitation. 


DESCRIBED AND COMPARED. The Southern Churchman notes the difference 
- between Romanism and Ritualism, in the following entertaining way: 

The difference between the priestly and ritualistic mode of operation seems 
to be about this: the priestly notion makes the ambassador of Christ a conjuror; 
the othera showman. The conjuror, by the magic of his hocus pocus, evolves 
a physico-spiritual result, and applies it to his subject. The showman tricks out 
_ his show with processions, and banners, and changes of garments, and of atti- 
tudes, with bowings and genuflexions, to please children and make grown men 
childish, but with doubtful edification to either. The tendency, however, in 
many cases, is to combine the two, to have a magic show—the conjuror becoming 
showman, and the showman acting as conjuror—to the exhibition and dispensa- 
tion of spiritual benefits. 


THE clerical papers of Rome had lamented the deserted state of the theatres 
in the city, and argued that the cause of this was the state of subjection in 
which the’city is kept and the unwillingness of true Romans to be comforted, by 
a little amusement, for the loss of the good old times and rulers, But they had 
better keep silence, for the managers were led to a new plan. They brought a 
series of plays upon the stage, showing what those “good old times” were. The 
effect was magical; the theatres were crammed by thousands who came to wit- 
ness representations of the misdeeds of the Romish clergy and church. The 
titles of the plays are sufficiently suggestive: «The Mysteries of the Spanish 
Inquisition ;” “Barbara Ubryk, or the Nun of Cracow Buried Alive ;” and the 
“‘Hlebrew Family, or the Mysteries of the Old Police. ”’Thus the history of the 
Romish church is mockingly illustrated in Rome itself. What will be the effect > 
Rather, we fear, infidelity, than Protestantism ! : | 


ABOUT seventy persons attend the services of the Waldenses, Naples. These 
_ churches have connected with them four Sunday schools, which are attended 
by one hundred and thirty scholars, nine evangelical | Sunday schools, and 
attended by upwards of four thousand scholars; also an orphans’ home, a Bible 
and tract depot, which has circulated five thousand Bibles, and over seventy 
thousand tracts and religious books the past ten years. 


A RECENT letter from Rey. Dr. Jessup, long a devoted Christian worker at 
Beyrout, Syria, contains the following encouraging assurance: “JI am almost 
amazed at the extent to which the evangelical light pervades the nominally 
Christian communities here. The Greek church in Beyrout will go over ev 
_ Masse some day to Protestantism, if the light continues to spread in the future 
as it has in the past ten years. A prominent Greek said a few days ago: ‘ You 
Protestants need not trouble yourselves about converting Syria. Our children 
are.all going to be Protestants, whether you like it or not. The Bible is doing 
the work,’ ” 


URSINUS COLLEGE, 


"WAZ LIN SP ee aM, 1S SS. 





ACADEMIC DEPARTMENT. 


The WINTER TERM of this popular Boarding School for Young 
Men, will open on Monday, JANUARY 6, 1873, and continue sixteen weeks, 
Instruction given by a corps of competent teachers in the elementary and high- 
er branches of an English and Classical education, in German and other Modern 
Languages, in Music, Drawing and Painting. 

TERMS for Boarding and Tuition (French, Music, Drawing 


and Painting extra), at the rate of $180 for the school year of 40 weeks, 


a 


COLLEGIATE DEPARTMENT. 


The College proper is distinct from the Academic Department. Its sessions 
correspond with those of the Academic Department. Applications for admission to the 
several classes can be made at any time. 


The Facutty consists of the following gentlemen: 
J. H. A. BOMBERGER, D.D., PREsIDENT, Professor of Mental 
and Moral Philosophy, &c. | 
Rev. H. W. SUPER, A.M., VicE PRESIDENT, Professor of Mathe- 
matics, Mechanics, &c. 
J. SHELLEY WEINBERGER, A.M., Professor of Latin and 
Greek Languages, &c. . 
Rev. JOHN VAN HAAGEN, A. M.., Professor of German, His- 
tory, &c. : 
SAMUEL V. RUBY, Esa., A.M., Professor of Natural Sciences, 
Belles Letters, &c. | 
J. W. SUNDERLAND, A. M., L.D.D., Professor of Geology, 
Chemistry and Botany. 
WILLIAM H. SNYDER, Instructor in the Academic Depart- 
ment. 
J. G. NEFF, Tutor. 


A full Theological course has been added for the free use of those who may 
wish to avail themselves of it | 


B@s> For fyrther information regarding terms, etc., apply to 
J. H. A. BOMBERGER, 
Freeland, Montgomery County, Penna. 


$ ; 


NEW & CHOICE BOOKS. 


CHRIST IN A GERMAN HOME, as seen in the married life | 
of Frederick and Caroline Perthes. By Miss Goodwin, with in- 
troduction by Rev. W. L. Gage. A delightful portraiture of the 
home-life of an eminent German patriot and Christian, and his 
wife, the daughter of the famous Claudius. 228 pp. 16mo. 906.5 
post. 12c. 3 ; 

STORIES OF THE FLOWERS. By Miss L. Bates. ‘The 
old, old story’’ and other Bible narratives, told by the sweetest of 
the flowers, personified. 192 pp. 16mo. 8oc.; post. r2¢. 

AGNES IN SEARCH OF TRUTH. By Mrs. H. E. Brown. 
A capital volume for the young, founded on facts, and treating 
some of the grave questions of social life in a manner sure to inter- 
est and benefit the reader. 184 pp. 16mo. goc. ; post. rac. 

American Tract Society, Penna. Branch, 


B. N: THISSELL, 
1408 Chestnut Street, Philadelphia. 


WM. PAINTER & CO. 


BAN KE ERS, 


No. 36 SOUTH THIRD STREET, 
PHILADELPHIA. 





DEALERS IN ALL ISSUES OF 


GOVERNMENT SECURITIES. 


Gel. Stocks and Bonds 


BULGE! AND SOLD ON COMMISSION, 


AT THE 
PHILADELPHIA AND NEW YORK STOCK BOARDS. 


¢ 





BGS" Deposits received and Interest alowed by special agreement. 


